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BIRMINGHAM,  1868. 

President. 

The  Rioht  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  Carnarvon. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Masset. 
n.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 
ni.  Henrt  W.  Rumsey,  M.D. 
IV.  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P. 


BRISTOL,  1869. 
President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

L  George  Woodtatt  Hastings. 

IL  Rev.  Canon  Kingslet. 
HI.  John  A.  Stmonds,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
IV.  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB,  1870. 
President. 

• 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Prest'ffents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Neaves. 
n.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 
m.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  C.B. 
IV.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


LEEDS,  1871. 

President. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M,P. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

L  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Q.C,  M.P. 

n.  Edward  Baines,  M.P. 
in.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S. 
rV.  William  Newmarch,  F.R.S. 
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PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT,  1872. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  I-K)rd  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  Q.C,  M.P. 
n.  George  Woodyatt  Hastings. 
m.  H.  W.  D.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
IV.  Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D. 


NORWICH,  1873. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 
II.  Professor  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 

III.  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,F.R.S. 

IV.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P. 


GLASGOW,   1874. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebert. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Moncreiff. 
n.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 
in.  The  Right  Hon.  Lton  Platfair,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
IV.  Sir  George  Campbell,  D.C.L.,  K.C.S.I. 


BRIGHTON,  1875. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  Sir  Edward  S.  Creast. 
II.  Sir  Charles  Reed. 

III.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 
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LIVERPOOL,  1876. 

PreaidenU 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Huntlt. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 
L  Farrer  Herschell,  Q.C,  M.P. 
IL  The  Kev.  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 
IIL  Thomas  Hawksley,  C.E. 
IV.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 

V.  E.   J.  POYNTER,  A.R.A. 


ABERDEEN,  1877. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Gifford. 
IL  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Young. 

III.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

IV.  James  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
V.  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 


CHELTENHAM,  1878. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Norton,  E.C.M.G. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  A.  E.  Miller,  Q.C,  LL.D. 

11.^  The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick. 
m.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C,  F.CS. 
IV.  Professor  Bonamt  Price,  LL.D.  Edin. 

V.  T.  Gambier  Parry, 


MANCHESTER,  1879. 

President. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  D.D. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.CX.,  F.R.S. 

II.  The  Hon.  Lyulfh  Stanley,  M.P. 
m.  Francis  S.  Powell. 
rV.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Reat, 

V.  Sir  Cotttts  Lindsay,  Bart. 
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EDINBURGH,  1880. 

President 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Reat. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.   The  Right  Hon.  John  McLaren,  Q.C,  M.P.,  Lord  Advocate. 

n.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
HI.  John  Beddoe,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
rV.   Sir  Ughtred  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Bart. 

V.  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  M.A. 


DUBLIN,  1881. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  O'Hagan,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  John  Thomas  Ball,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
II.  Sir  Patrick  J.  Keenan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
in.  Charles  Cameron,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
IV.  (joldwin  Smith,  M.A. 
V.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Powerscourt,  K.P. 
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Aberdare,  Lord,  F.R.S. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of 

Ace,  Rer.  Daniel,  D.D. 

Acland.H.  W.  D..  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F Jl.S. 

Agnew,  William,  M.P. 

Aitchison,  George,  AR.A. 

Alcock,  8ip  Rutherford,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 

Amon,  Sheldon,  M.A 

*  Anderson,  William  C.A. 

Angell,  Lewis,  C.E. 

Ashley,  Hon.  Evelyn,  M.P. 

tBaden-PowcU,  G.,  MJL 

Baines,  Sir  Edward 

Baker,  T.  B.  LL 

Balfonr  of  Burleigh,  Lord 

Ball,  Right  Hon.  J.  T.,  LL.D.,  D.CX. 

Barran,  John,  M.P. 

Bass,  M.  T.,  MJ>. 

Bastard,  T.  H. 

Bajlis,  G.  0.,  M.D. 

Beildoe,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Beresford-Hope,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 

B.,  M.P. 
Blackley,  Rer.  W.  L.,  MJl. 
♦Bourne,  Alfred 
Boves,  H.  C. 
Brabrook,  E.  W. 

Brasfioy,  Sir  Thomas,  KCJB.,  M.P. 
Briggs.  W.  E.,  M.P. 
Bris-towe,  Henry  Fox,  Q.C. 
Brodrick,  Hon.  George  G. 
Bruoks,  W.  Gunliffe,  M.P. 
Brown.  A  H.,  M.P. 
t  Brown,  Joseph,  Q.G. 
Browning,  Benjamin,  MJ).,  F.G.S. 
Bruce,  Gainsfoid 
Buxton,  Sydney  C. 

Cameron,  Charles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  MJP. 

Campbell,  C.  H. 

Campbell,  Sir  George,  KCJ3 J.,  D.C.L., 

M.P. 
Campbell,  J.  A.,  IIP. 
Carmichael,  C.  H.  E.,  M.A. 

Camarron,  Earl  of,  F.RJ3. 

Carpenter,  Alfred,  M J). 

Chadwick,  David 

Chadwick,  Edwin,  CJB. 

ChichftsUr,  Earl' of 

CMld,  G.  W. 


Clark,  T.  Chatfeild 

*Clay,  George 

Clode,  William 

Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  R,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Collings,  Jesse,  M.P. 

Collins,  H.  H. 

Colm&n,  Jeremiah  J.,  M.P. 

Corbett,  John,  M.P. 

Corfield,  Professor  W.  H.,  M.D.,F.C.S. 

*Cox,  Alfred 

Crofton,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter,  C.R 

Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.C. 

De    Chaumont,   Professor    F.,    M.D., 

F.R.S. 
Denman,  Lord 
Denman,  Hon.  Justice 
Derby,  Earl  of 
Dodds,  Joseph,  MJP. 
Draper,  £.  Herbert 
Du  Cane,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Edmund  F., 

R*E.,  K.C.B. 
Dude,  Earl  of 
Dudley,  Earl  of 
DufT,  Right  Hon.  M.  E.  Grant,  M.A, 

M.P. 
Dufferin,  Earl  of,  K.P.,  K.C.B.,LL.D., 

G.C3I.G.,  F.R.S. 
Dunn,  Andrew 
Dunn,  E.  C. 
Dunsany,  Lord 

Ebuiy,  Lord 
Edgar,  Andrew,  LL.D. 
Evans,  T.  W.,  M.P. 
Ewing,  A  Grr,  M.P. 

fFarquharson,  Robert,  M.D.,  M.F. 

Fergus,  Andrew,  M.D. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  M.P. 

Fitch,  J.  G. 

Fo^ambe,  C.  G.  S.,  M.P. 

tFooks.  W.  C. 

Fordham,  E.  King 

Fortescue,  Earl 

tFortescue,  Hon.  Dudley  Francis 

Fowler,  R.  N.,  M.P. 

Freeland,  H.  W. 

Fry,  Lewis,  M.P. 

fGalton,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  D.C.L.. 
F.R.S. 
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01ad«toQ6,  J.  H.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Godwin,  George,  F.R.S. 
Gordon,  Lord  Douglas,  M.P. 
Grant,  Daniel,  M.P. 
Graves,  Lord 
Ghfece,  0.  J.,  LL.D. 

f  Hamilton,  Rowland 
Hanbury-Tracy,  Hon.  F.  S.  A.,  M.P. 
Harcourt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Vernon, 

M.P. 
Hart,  Ernest 
Hare,  Thomas 

t^Hastings,  George  Woodyatt,  M.P, 
Hawkins,  Charles 
Hawksley,  Charles 
Hawkslev,  Thomas,  C.K 
Haywood,  Lieut-Col.,  C.E. 
Heller,  T.  E. 

Hennessy,  Sir  John  Pope,  K.C.M.G, 
Herschell,  Sir  Farrer,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Heywood,  James,  F.R.S. 
Hill,  Alfred 
Hill,  Alsager  H. 
Hill,  Frederic 
Hobhouse,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Arthur,  Q.C., 

Iv. C.S.I. 
HoUond,  J.  R.,  M.P. 
Hopgood,  James 
Horsfall,  T.  C. 

Houghton,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  ' 
Howard,  James,  M.P. 

Inderwick,  F.  A.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

-fKay-Shuttleworth,  SirUghtred  J.,6art. 
Kconan,  Sir  Patrick  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Kimberley,  Earl  of 
Kinnaird,  Lord 

Lambert,  Rev.  Brooke,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 
•liatham,  Baldwin,  C.E. 
Lee,  Henry,  M.P. 

Lefcvre,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.P. 
Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Bart,  M.P. 
Lichaeld,  Earl  of 
Londesborough,  Lord 
Longfield,  Hon.  Montifort,  LL.D. 
Lowndes,  W.  Layton 
Ly  veden.  Lord 

McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P. 
McArthur,  Sir  William,  M.P. 
Macadam,  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

F.C.S. 
Maclvor,  David,  M.P. 
Mackmurdo,  Arthur  H. 
McKenna,  Sir  Joseph,  D.L.,  M.P» 
♦McLagau,  Peter,  M.P. 


Marshall,  James 

♦Mason,  C.  P. 

Mason,  Hugh,  M.P. 

Michael,  W.  H.,  aC,  F.C.S. 

Miller,  Commissioner  A.E.,Q.C.,LL.D. 

Minto,  Earl  of 

Moncreiff,  Lord 

*Monk,  C.  J.,  M.P. 

Morley,  Arnold,  M.P. 

Morloy,  Samuel,  M.P. 

Mouat,  Frederic  J.,  M.D. 

Mozley,  Herbert  N.,  Mjl. 

♦Musgrave,  James 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  K.T. 

Napier,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  Bart. 

*Neale,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  B.Cii. 

fNeison,  Francis  G.  P. 

Newdegate,  C.  N.,  M.P. 

Northcote,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Stafford,  Bart, 

G.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 
Norton,  Lord,  K.C.M.G. 

*0'Hagan,  Lord,  K.P. 
Oldfield,  Colonel 
Overstone,  Lord 

Pagliardini,  Tito 

Palmer,  George,  M.P. 

Pankhurst  Richard  M.,  LL.D. 

Parker,  C.  Stuart,  MA.,  M J>. 

Pattison,  Rev.  Mark,  B.D. 

Pease,  Arthur,  M.P. 

Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Lawrence,  D.CX. 

Pender,  John,  M.P. 

Pennington,  Frederick,  M.P. 

Phen6,  J.  S.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Playfair,  Rt.  Hon.  Lyon,  C.B.,  F.B.S., 

M.P. 
fPowell,  Francis  S.,  M.A. 
Power,  J.  O'Connor,  M.P. 
Powerscourt,  Viscount,  K  J*. 
Price,  Professor  Bonamy,  LL.D. 
Pulling,  Serjeant 

Ramsden,  Sir  John,  Bart,  M.P.- 
Randell,  J.  S. 
fRatdiflf,  Colonel  Charles 
tRathbone,  P.  H. 
Rathbone,  W.,  M.P. 
Rawlinaon,  Si^  Christopher 
Reay,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Richardson,  B.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Rigg,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. 
Ripon,  Marquess  of 
Roberts,  Honir,  F.S.A. 
Rosebery,  Earl  of,  LL.D. 
Riitson,  A.  0. 

fSafford,  A.  ^e^be^t 
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SaimderB,  William 

tSeaton,  Edward,  M.D. 

Seely,  Lieut.-Col.,  M.P. 

Shaen,  Sev.  Richard 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  K.G.,  D.OJL. 

Sheridan,  H.  B.,  M.P. 

Smith,  Goldwiii,  M.A. 

Somes,  George 

Sperling,  Aruinr 

Stanhope,  Hon.  Edward,  DLP. 

Statham,  H.  Heathcote 

fSteinthal,  Bev.  S.  A. 

Stem,  Yisoount  Sydney  de 

Stewart,  A.  P.,  M.D. 

*Stont,  Thomas 

StrnU,  The  Hon.  F. 

Symons,  G.  J.,  F.R.S. 

Taylor,  P.  A.,  M.P. 

Taylor,  R.  W.  Cooke 

Taylor,  Thomas 

Thomas,  W.  Cave 

Tcxrrens,  Sir  Robert  R.,  KC.M.G. 

Tii£m11,  E.  Carlton 

Twining,  Thomas 


Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  Q.C.,  D.CJi.,  F.B.S. 

tUrlin,  B.  Denny 

Vemey,  Sir  Harry,  Bart,  MJP. 
JVemey,  Captain  E.  H.,  RJ^i 
Vincent,  Rev.  Sir  William,  Bart.  M.A. 

Waddilove,  Alfred,  D.C.L. 
Walford,  Cornelius,  FJ3^. 
•Waller,  J.  F.,  LL.D. 
Watherston,  Edward  J. 
Watson,  J.  Forbes,  MJ).,  LL.D. 
Welton,T.  A,  * 
Wendt,  E.  E.,  D.C.L. 
Westgarth,  William 
fWestlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
White,  Robert 
fWhite,  Meiyon,  M.A. 
Whitwill,  Mark 
♦Wills,  W.  H.,  MJP. 
Woodall,  William.  M.P. 
Wren,  Walter,  M.A. 

Yeats,  John,  LL.D. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 


Baden-Powell,  G.,  MJL 
Brown,  Joseph,  Q.C.,  ^eagwrer. 

Faiqnharson,  R.,  M.D.,  M.P. 

Fooks,  WUliam  C. 

Fortescue,  The  Hon.  Dudley  F. 

Galton,  Captain  Donglas,  C.B.,  D.CX., 
FJLS. 

Hamilton,   Rowland,   Secretary  to  the 

Education  Department, 
Hastings,  G.  Woodyatt,  MJ*.,  PreHdent 

of  Council, 

Kay-  Shnttleworth,  Sir  Ughtred  J.,'  Bart. 
Neison,  Francis  G.  P; 
Powell,  Francis  S.,  MJL 


Ratdiff,  Colonel  Charles 
Rathbone,  P.  H.,  Secretary  to  the  Art 
Department, 

Safford,'  A.  Herbert,  Secretary  to   the 

Jurisprudence  Department, 
Seatpn,  Edward,  M.D.,  Secretary  to  the 

Health  Department, 
Steinthal,  Rot.  S.  A.,'  Secretary  to  the 

Economy  and  Trade  Department. 

Urlin,  R.  Denny. 

Vemey,  Captain  E.  H.,  R.N. 

WesUake,  John,  Q,C.,  LL.D.;  Foreign 

Secretary, 
White,  Meryon,  M.A. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

MoKsxKUB  Lb  Covfe  Attoustb  Cibzkowsxi,  Wierzenica,  Grand-Dnchi  de  Posen. 
Sakuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Ho!(.  David  Dudlby  Field,  LL.D.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
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His  Exckllekct  Sexob  Arturo  db  Mabcoabtu,  Madrid. 

E.  L.  O'Mallet,  Attorney-General,  Hong  Kong. 
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Mrs.  John  Knox,  London, 
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George  Woodtatt  Hastings,  M.P. 

Vice-  Presidents. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 
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His  Grace  the  Dukb  of  St.  Albans. 
The  Lord  Lieut,  of  Derbyshire,  His 

Grace  the  Duke  of  Dbtonshibb,  E.G. 
The  Lord  Lieut,  of  Leicestershire,  His 

Grace  the  Dxtxb  of  Rutland,  E.G. 
The  Lord  Lieut,  of  Liocohishire,  The 

Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  Bbowklow. 
The  High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  Sir 

HsNBT  Bbomlby,  Bart. 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Pobtland. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Eabl  Manyebs. 
The  Right  II on. Viscount  Galwat,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Nbwabjc. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of 

Lincoln. 
The  Right  Rey.  Edwabo  Tboixopb, 

D.D.,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Notting- 
ham. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Middlsion. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Brlpeb. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  J.  Mannebs,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundblla,  M.P. 
Thomas  Batlbt,  Esq.,  the  Sheriff  of 

Nottingham. 


The  Rey.  R.  A.  Abmstbong,  B.  A 

S.  B.  Bbistowe,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Judge  of 
County  Courts. 

The  Rev.  S.  Cox,  D.D. 

F.  Cabyeb,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  President  of  the  Trades  Council, 
Mr.  Alderman  Cboppek. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayob  of  Dkkby. 

Thomas  Eabp,  Esq.,  M.P. 

C.  G.  S.  FoLJAMBB,  Esq.,  M.P. 

F.  J.  S.  FoLJAMBE,  Esq.,  MP. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayoh  of  Gran- 
tham. 

Mr.  Alderman  E.  Gbiffbb,  J.P.,  Chair- 
man of  the  School  Board. 

T.  B.  T.  HiLDTABD,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  E.  Chandos  Leigh,  Q.C., 
Recorder  of  Nottingham. 

The  Worshipful  the  Matob  of  Lincoln. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayob  of  Leicbstbb. 

F.  T.  Mappin,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Moblet,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Abnold  Moblky,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  Chaworth  Mustebs,  Esq.,  J.P. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayob  of  Nswabk. 

W.  N.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  MJP. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A. 
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The  Worshipful  the  Matob  of  Rbtfobd. 

lieutenant-Colonel  Sbblt,  M.P. 

The  Worshipfol  the  "Mayor  of  Shsf- 

FISLD. 

H.  Shebbbooxb,  Esq.,  J.P. 


G.  Storxb,  Esq.,  M.P. 
H.  B.  Teobfb,^.  J^resident  of  the  Not- 
tingham Incorporated  Law  Society. 
W.  F.  Wkbb,  Esq.,  JJ». 


Local  Executive  Committee. 


Chairman, 
Edwabd  Goldschmidt,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Nottingham. 


Committee, 


The  Key.  B.  A.  Abhstbong,  B.A. 

James  Beddabd,  Esq.,  M.B. 

Mr.  Alderman  J.  W.  Bowbbs,   J.Pm 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 
BiCHABD  Enfibld,  Esq. 
Mr.  Alderman  Gbiffbr,  J.P.,  Deputy 

Mayor. 


Mr.  Alderman  Lotdlbt,  Chairman  of 

University  College  Committee. 
The  Bey.  Canon  Mobse,  M^. 
The  Bey.  J.  B.  Paton,  MjI. 
T.  R  Stabbt,  Esq.,  J.P. 


And  the  folio-wing  Secretaries  of  Departments — 


C.  H.  Cattlb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Secretary 

Health  Department. 
J.  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Economy 

and  Trade  Department. 
T.  C.  Hute,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  Art 

Department. 


The  Bey.  J.  F.  McCallak,  M.A.,  Secre> 
tanr  Education  Department. 

H.  Y.  Stanobb,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Secretary 
Jorisprndence  Department. 

H.  Owen  Tatlob,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Secre- 
tary Bepression  of  Crime  Section. 


Local  Secretaries, 


8.  G.  JoBNSov,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 
Edward  Sbatom,  Esq.,  MJ>. 


G.  S.  M.  JoHKSON,  Esq.,  B.A. 


Local  Secretaries  of  Departments, 

L  Jurisprudence. — ^H.  T.  Stamobb,  B.A.        Johk  C.  Wabbbn,  M.A«    . 

Bepression  of  Crime  Section, — ^F.  W.  Pabsons.      H.  Owen  Tatiob,  M.D. 
II.  Education, — Bey.  J.  F.  McCallak,  M.A.     J.  J.  Habbxs  Tball,  M.A. 

III.  Health.— B,.  B.  Hathbblt.        C.  H.  Cattle,  M.D. 

IV.  Economy  and  Trade. — J.E.  Ezxjs.        H.  E.  Hubbabt. 
V.  Jrt.^T.  0.  HwB,  F.S.A.        G.  H.  Wallis, 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESmENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

OP  THE  NOTTINGHAM  CONGRESS. 


L— JURISPRUDENCE  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 

President. 

Henry  Fox  Bristowe,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 

Lancaster. 


Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Andrew  Edgar,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Richard  Enfield,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Mellor,  Esq.,  Q.C,  M.P. 
Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  Q.C, 

LL.D. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling. 


Vice-Presidents. 

'   Henry  R.  Thorpe,  Esq.,   Presi- 
dent Nottingham  Incorporated 


Law  Society. 
Sir  Robert  R.  Torrens,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.CL., 

F.R.S. 
Alfred  Waddilove,  Esq.,  D.CJj. 


REPRESSION    OF    CRIME    SECTION. 

Chairmafi* 
Sir  John  Hope  Hennesst,  E.CM.G.   , 

Vice^  Chairmen. 


T.  Barwick  Ll.  Baker,  Esq. 
Mr.  Alderman  J.  Barber,  cf.P. 
Col.  Sir  Edmund  F.  DuCane,  R.E., 

K.C.B. 
The    Right    Hon.    Sir    Walter 

Crofton,  C.B. 
F.  A.  Indebwick,  Esq.,  Q.C,  M.P. 


Frederic  Hill,  Esq. 

J.  C  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Q.C,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  E.  Chandos  Leigh,  Q.C^ 

Recorder  of  Nottingham. 
Arnold  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Sokes,  Esq. 


II.— EDUCATION. 

President. 
William  Woodall,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Vice-Presidents. 


The  Rev.  R.  Dixon,  LL.D.,  Head 

Master  of  High  School. 
J.  H.  Gladstone,  Esq.,   Ph.D., 

F.R.S. 
Mr.  Alderman  E.  Gripper,  J.P., 

Chairman  of  School  Board. 


Jakes  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  C  Sewell,  M.A.,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Mark  Whitwill,  Esq. 
John  Yeats,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
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in.— HEALTH. 

President. 
Sir  BuTHERFORD  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents, 


John  Bedoe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 
Mr.   Alderman   Ford,  Chairman 

Health  Committee. 
Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B., 

D.C.Ii.i  F.H.S. 


Thomas  Hawkeslet,  Esq.,  C.E. 
W.  H.  Michael,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. 
Francis  S.  Powell,  Esq.,  M.A. 
W.  H.  Ransom,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Hon.  F.  Strutt. 


IV.— ECONOMY  AND  TRADE. 

President. 
Professor  Bonamt  Price,  LL.D.  Edin. 

Vice-Presidents. 


David  Chadwicx,  Esq. 

C.  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.^  M.P. 

Sir    Baldwtn    Leighton,   Bart., 

M.P. 
Lieut.-Col.  Seelt,  M.P. 

v.— ART. 


The    Hon.    Edward 

M.P. 
George  Storer,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Westgarth,  Esq. 


Stanhope, 


President, 
'George  Aitchison,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 


William  Agnew,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper. 
T.  I.   BiRKiN,    J.P.,     Chairman 

School  of  Art  Committee. 
The  Hon.  Dddley  F.  Fortescue. 
"George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


Sir  J.  Oldknow,  Kt.,  J.P.,  Chair- 
man of  Art  Museum  Committee. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

John  S.  Phenj^,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A. 

W.  H.  Wills,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Joseph  White,  Esq..  F.R.C.S. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
Object  and  Organisation. 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

n.  The  Association  comprises  five  Departments:  the  firsi^  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Edu- 
cation ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and  Trade ; 
and  the  fifth  for  Art. 

m.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 
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Terms  of  Membership, 

TV.  Any  person  wlio  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Gkiineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 18  an  Ordinary  Member. 

Y.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  bv  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Half  a  Guinea  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

VIII.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  and  Oovemment, 

ISL  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected,  and 
hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are 
made. 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretanes  of  Departments. 

2.  EveiT  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

3.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Bepresentative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection 
with  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
«ich  Socieiy. 

8.  Such  Kepresentative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
&om  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

d.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
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the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

10.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  annually 
nominated  by  the  Conncil,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

XII.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Council,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twdve  Members  elected  annually  by  the 
CounciL 

Xm.  The  Conncil  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also 
when  specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Annual  and  other  Meetings. 

XIY.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
such  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XY.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  fr^m  time  to  time  be  required. 

XYI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose, 
and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  Greneral  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  suck  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XYIIL  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

Bights  and  Privileges  of  Members. 

XIX  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an 
additioniEd  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges  of 
attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIIL,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
such  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 
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XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  grataitonslj  a  copy  of 
the  Transactions,  and  may  nominate  two  Biepresentatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXII.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Conncil. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XIY. 

Standing  arid  other  Committees. 

XXIY.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee  has  the  power  to  appoint  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI,  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  every 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretai^  are,  ex  officio.  Members  of  every  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee. The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio, 
a  Member  of  every  Conmiittee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings, 

XXVn.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

XXYIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances. 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  Annual  Iteport  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices, 

XXXni.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX.,  or  in  any  other  office 
of  the  Association. 
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Transactions. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Association  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  How ;  but  Members  desirous  of  com- 
pleting their  sets  of  volumes  maj  obtain  copies  at  the  Office  of  the 
AssociatioD,  at  the  reduced  price  of  8s.  each,  excepting  thqse  of  1857, 
1858,  1859,  1866,  and  1872.  The  Journal,  Sessional  Proceedings, 
issued  at  short  intervals  during  the  Session,  may  '\>q  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Association,  or  of  P.  S.  King,  Canadian  Buildings, 
King  Street,  Westminster. 

Congress  for  1883. 

The  Annual  Meetiug  of  the  Association  for  1883  will  be  held  at 
Huddersfield. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


THE  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Congress  was  held  at  Notting- 
ham from  the  20th  to  the  27th  of  September,  1882,  and 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Association  had  met  in 
that  town.  The  circumstance,  moreover,  derived  additional 
interest  from  the  fact  that  we  commemorated  at  the  same  time 
a  not  unimportant  event,  namely,  the  twenty-fiifth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Association,  which  had  held  its  first 
Congress  at  Birmingham  in  the  year  1857,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  who,  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1868,  had  given  to  our  Society  his  continuous 
and  powerful  support  and  protection.  The  Council  offered 
the  presidency  for  the  year  1882-83  to  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P. 
His  lengthened  and  distinguished  services  to  the  Association, 
which  he  himself  had  been  specially  instrumental  in  foimding, 
were  gracefully  and  warmly  acknowledged  in  the  invitation 
tendered  to  him  to  accept  the  office ;  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
appropriateness  of  the  occasion  was  one  that  would  receive 
hearty  and  general  recognition.  Mr.  Hastings  accepted  the 
invitation. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  the  20th,  with  a  service  in  the  Church  of 
St  Mary,  when  a  special  sermon  was  preached  before  the 
members  of  the  Association  by  the  Rev.  J.  Maurice  Wilson, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Clifton  College.  The  inaugural 
address  was  delivered  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  when,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Lord 
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O'Hagan,  the  retiring  President,  the  chair  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  meeting  occupied  by  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Edward  Goldsmidt,  Esq.  The 
following  letter  from  Lord  O'Hagan  was  then  read  by  the 
Secretary : — 

Hombnrg,  14th  September,  1882. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  must  apologise  for  my  delay  in  answering  your 
note,  which  has  beeu  caused  by  my  absence  on  the  Continent.  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  be  present  at  your  Congress  in  Nottingham 
on  the  20th  inst.,  and  to  introduce  my  successor  in  ofEce,  whose 
eminent  and  unequalled  services  to  the  Social  Science  Association  hare 
entitled  him  to  every  honour  it  can  bestow ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am 
unable  to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  make  my  attendance  possible,  and  I 
can  only  wish  you  a  happy  and  prosperous  meeting. 

BeUeve  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 
J.  L.  Clifford-Smith,  Esq.  O'Haoan. 

The  Mayor,  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  Association,  then  introduced  the  newly- 
elected  President,  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  who  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  his  address.  At  its  close  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  was  moved  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Seely,  M.P,^ 
and  having  been  seconded  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Associ- 
ation, Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments,  given  in 
rotation  during  the  week  of  the  Congress,  were  delivered 
each  morning  in  the  same  building.  The  business  of  the 
Sections  was  conducted  in  the  University  College,  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  here,  thanks  to  the  intelligent  and  active  fore- 
sight of  the  acting  local  Secretaries,  Dr.  Seaton  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Johnson,  all  the  requirements  of  the  meeting  were 
thoroughly  and  carefully  provided  for.  The  Masonic 
Hall,  a  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  College,  was 
used  as  the  Reception  Boom.  All  these  arrangements 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  were  made  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council,  the  Corporation  having,  with 
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unusual  munificence^  themselves  undertaken  the  sole  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  all  the  local  details  of  organi- 
sation. 

On  Thursday^  September  the  21st,  a  Conversazione  was 
given  by  the  Mayor  at  the  Castle,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  the  26thy  the  Sheriff,  Thomas  Bayley,  Esq.,  received 
the  members  of  the  Association  at  a  Drawing-room  Concert 
in  the  Albert  HalL 

A  Working  Men's  Meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor,  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember the  25  th,  when  the  proceedings  were  opened  with  an 
address  by  the  President.  He  thought  there  was  no  class  in 
the  Kingdom  so  much  interested  in  their  proceedings  as  were 
the  working  classes  of  the  country.  It  seemed  to  him  that  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  states  of  society,  it 
was  the  bulk  of  the  population  who  were  most  interested  in 
the  effect«s  of  Government  and  legislation,  whether  those 
effects  were  good  or  bad.  He  thought  it  quite  clear  that 
those  who  were  wealthy,  and  powerful,  and  highly  placed 
could  at  all  times  take  good  care  of  themselves.  Whatever 
the  laws  might  be,  and  whatever  the  state  of  society  might  be, 
they  would  take  care  to  protect  their  own  interests.  But  it 
was  the  bulk  of  the  population — those  who  were  hardly 
placed^  those  who  were  less  favourably  circumstanced  with 
regard  to  income  and  to  influence  for  whom  just  laws  ought 
to  be  framed.  These  were  the  people  who  required  protection 
through  law  and  legislation.  They  were,  therefore,  the 
class  who  were  more  peculiarly  interested  in  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  a  society  whose  honest  and  consistent  aim  it 
was  to  influence  and  mould  the  legislation  of  the  country  as 
far  as  possible  in  favour  of  the  rights  and.  interests  of  all 
classes.  He  desired,  without  in  any  way  wishing  to  trespass 
upon  the  province  of  those  who  were  to  succeed  him,  to  allude 
to  some  of  the  questions  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  its  various  Departments.    He  thought  that  by  doing 
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so  he  could  illustrate  his  meaning.  Now,  for  instance,  let  them 
take  the  Section  of  Law.  They  might  at  first  be  inclined  to 
ask,  ^  What  have  the  working  mien  of  Nottingham  to  do  with 
law  ? '  Why,  they  had  everything  to  do  with  it.  The  law  and 
its  administration  concerned  their  interests  at  every  turn.  A 
rich  man  perhaps  might  care  little  what  the  expenses  of  liti- 
gation and  of  courts  of  law  might  be.  But  to  a  working  man 
it  was  essential,  if  he  was  to  have  justice,  that  the  courts  of 
law  should  be  cheap  and  accessible.  Courts  of  justice  in  this 
country,  as  far  as  he  had  seen  anything  of  them,  were  always 
well  intentioned.  They  desired  to  do  justice,  but  they  some- 
times failed  to  .do  it  from  defects  in  their  procedure,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  approaching  them  were 
greater  than  any  but  the  rich  could  bear.  It  was  the  glory  of 
one  who  was  the.  first  president  of  that  Association,  who  more 
than  any  other  person  had  contributed  to  bring  it  into  exist- 
ence and  to  give  it  influence — he  referred  to  the  late  Lord 
Brougham — that  he  had  succeeded  through  his  County  Court 
Act  in  establishing  ttibunals  which  would  bring  justice  home 
to  the  hearths  of  the  people.  Since  that  great  act  of  legisla- 
tion had  been  carried  out  there  had  been  much  less  reason  to 
complain  in  this  country  that  justice  had  not  been  accessible 
to  all.  He  wanted  to  show  that  those  interested  in  the 
Congress  were  not  only  talkers  but  doers — that  they  en- 
deavoured to  ca»ry  out  according  to  their  several  opportunities 
the  principles  which  they  professed  before  his  hearers  and  the 
people  of  other  towns,  and  he  therefore  trusted  to  be  allowed 
to  mention  that  in  the  last  session  he  was  able  to  pass 
through  Parliament  an  Act — the  law  of  the  land  now — the 
County  Courts  (Costs  and  Salaries)  Act,  which  did  justice  to 
poor  suitors  in  the  courts.  Before  that  Act  passed,  if  anyone 
went  intp  a  County  Court  in  a  suit  for  an  amount  of  less  than 
6/.,  he  had  either  to  advocate  his  own  cause  (which  was  not  a 
very  easy  matter  for  one  to  do  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of 
procedure)  or  he  had  to  pays  although  his  cause  was  succeaafiil, 
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the  costs  of  his  own  advocate.  But  he  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  measure  which  enabled  a  County  Court  judge^  if 
he  saw  good  reason  to  do  so^  in  any  case^  however  small,  to 
give  the  costs  of  advocacy  to  the  successful  suitor.  He 
was  sure  that  his  friend  Mr.  Fox  Bristowe,  who  was  going 
to  address  them,  would  be  able  to  tell  them  much  more 
about  courts  of  justice  than  he  himself  could.  To  allude  to 
the  Section  of  Education,  he  would  ask  to  whom  was  it  more 
important  than  to  the  working  classes  of  the  country — ^the 
weekly  wage  classes  which  formed  the  bulk  of  our  population 
— that  education  should  be  carried  out,  and  efficiently  ?  To 
whom  was  it  more  important  that  the  schools  for  their  children 
should  be  cheap  and  accessible  and  well  conducted  ?  And  to 
whom  was  it  more  important  that  there  ishould  be  educational 
facilities  afforded,  so  that  if  their  children  were  worthy  and 
deserved  it,  they  might  be  able  to  go  from  the .  elementary 
schools  to  higher  schools,  and  proceed  ultimately  to  the  Uni- 
versities, showing  that  ability  was  more  highly  estimated  in  this 
country  than  any  mere  chance  accident  of  birth  or  position? 
He  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  since  he  had  been  in 
Nottingham,  how  much  was  being  done  here  for  education. 
He  had  seen  that  the  Nottingham  School  Board  had  esta- 
blished excellent  schools  and  was  bringing  education  home  to 
everyone  in  the  town.  He  had  also  seen  that  the  town  had 
established  a  noble  college,  in  whose  building  they  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting — a  college  which  he  trusted  would  spread 
the  idea  and  benefits  of  the  higher  culture  through  all  classes 
of  the  population.  He  was  aware  that  all  these  things  cost 
money,  and  he  was  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been 
spent  in  Nottingham  upon  all  those  appliances  for  education. 
But  he  would  venture  to  prophesy  that  every  pound  that  they 
invested  in  education  would  return  a  hundred-fold  to  them.  He 
believed  that  there  was  no  investment  that  could  be  made  that 
was  so  remunerative  as  that  of  giving  education  to  the  people.  He 
remembered  when  in  the  city  of  New  York  he  had  a  conversa- 
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tion  with  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  there — the 
Inspector  of  Education.  That  gentleman  was  showing  him 
the  admirable  schools  which  existed  throughout  the  citj^  the 
colleges  and  everything  established  there  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  He  asked  the  Inspector,  '  Have  you  any 
diflSculty  as  to  the  money  required  for  all  these  things  ? '  The 
reply  was,  ^  Sir,  I  have  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  the 
head  Inspector  of  Education  in  New  York.  I  have  had 
difSculties,  sometimes  of  the  highest  nature,  to  contend  with, 
but  one  diflSculty  I  have  never  had — I  have  never  had  the 
money  diflficulty .  Americans  will  spend  anything  upon  national 
education :  and  if  I  went  to-morrow  to  the  Council  of  this 
city  to  ask  for  20,000/.  for  anything  that  I  wanted,  it  would 
be  given  to  me  not  only  at  once  but  without  debate,  and  in 
full  faith  that  I  was  right  in  asking  for  it.'  He  did  hope  that  the 
time  would  come  when  in  every  town  and  county  in  England 
the  pame  feeling  would  exist  in  regard  to  national  education. 
Notliing  they  could  do  would  tend  more  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  than  such  expenditure.  He  would  next  pass  to 
another  Section,  that  of  Health.  They  had  always  made  a 
point  of  enforcing  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  towns  which 
they  had  visited  the  great  importance  of  raising  their  health 
standard  to  the  highest  extent  possible.  Was  not  this  a 
question  which  peculiarly  interested  the  working  classes  ?  A 
rich  man  could  do  a  great  deal  for  his  own  health,  and  that  of 
his  family.  He  could  live,  as  he  generally  did,  in  a  good  house, 
shut  out  from  other  houses,  admirably  drained  and  provided  in 
every  respect.  If  sickness  overtook  him,  he  had  the  best 
advice,  the  best  appliances,  and  everything  to  soothe  and 
comfort  him  in  his  illness.  He  had  the  satisfaction  too  of 
knowing  that,  although  on  a  sick  bed,  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  his  income,  or  to  the  comfort  of  his  family.  Take, 
however,  the  case  of  a  poor  man*  In  the  first  place  he  usually 
lived  in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps  badly  drained,  so 
that  infection  would  spread  speedily ;  and  if  sickness  came  upon 
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him  it  meant  present  loss^  and  might  mean  ultimate  ruin.  It 
meant  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  work — that  he  had  to  go 
through  that  sickness  in  a  small^  and '  perhaps  ill-ventilated 
house — that  he  had  much  less  chance  of  restoration  to  health 
than  a  wealthier  man.  Therefore  this  question  of  disease  or 
health  was  of  all  importance  to  the  working  man.  It  was 
everything  to  him  that  he  should  keep  his  health.  Health  was 
his  capital,  his  life,  the  greatest  blessing  obtainable  for  himself, 
and  those  whom  he  loved  better  than  himself — ^his  wife  and 
children.  This  Association  constantly  endeavoured  to  advocate 
measures  which  should  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community.  Allow  him,  as  a  friend  of  the  work- 
ing classes — he  hoped  they  would  believe  him  to  be  such— -to 
point  out  what  was  often  cast  before  them  as  a  snare.  People 
would  come  to  them  and  tell  them  that  the  measures  which 
were  taken  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  people — 
that  was  for  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  the  people — 
were  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He 
hoped  that  his  hearers  would  never  listen  to  such  a  delusive 
doctrine.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  in  its  true  sense  meant 
that  every  man  had  a  right  to  enjoy  and  possess  that  which 
he  lawfully  owned  and  could  lawfully  earn  for  himself.  It 
did  not  mean  that  he  could  have  that  which  would  injure  his 
neighbour.  The  liberty  which  was  preached  in  the  manner 
referred  to  was  the  liberty  to  spread  disease  and  death  among 
the  population  of  this  country,  and  it  was  a  liberty  of  which 
they  would  all  be  glad  to  be  quit.  With  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, he  had  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  looking  back  upon 
the  past  history  of  the  Association.  When  they  first  came 
into  existence  it  was  a  fact  that  there  was  no  permanent 
Public  Health  Act  on  the  statute  book  of  the  country.  They 
were  the  first  to  approach  Parliament  and  the  Government, 
and  to  induce  the  passing  of  a  permanent  Public  Health  Act  to 
give  safety  to  the  body  of  the  population.  Year  by  year  they 
had  been  able,  by  persistent  representations  to  Ministers,  to 
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the  House  of  Commons,  and  above  all  by  the  influence  of 
public  opinion^  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  measures  to  repress 
disease^  and  consequently  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  health 
and  vigour  throughout  the  country.      Let  them   take   one 
glance  at  the  Economic  Section.     There  they  endeavoured  to 
teach  the  great  science  of  political  economy,  which  showed  the 
mode  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  and  distributing  the  wealth 
of  the  country.      It  was   the  teaching  of  political  economy 
which  had  given  to  the  country  the  great  blessing  of  Free 
Trade.     Free  trade  meant  nothing  but  this,  that  every  man 
should  be  able,  without  artificial  restrictions,  to  purchase  what 
he  wanted  for  his  health,  for  his  needs,  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  without  paying  some  percentage  upon  it  to  benefit  some 
small   minority  of  the  population.     They   had   a   wonderful 
example  before  them  of  what  Protection  as  opposed  to  Free 
Trade  really  meant  in   the  case  of  the   United   States  of 
America.     The  people  of  that  country,  for  some  reason  best 
kno>vn  to  themselves,  had  run   into  extraordinary  delusions 
upon  the  subject.    He  would  give  them  one  illustration  to 
show  what  it  meant,  and  what  was  the  real  idea  of  Protection. 
When  he  was  in  America — and  the  state  of  things  held  good 
now — ^there  practically  was  no  possibility  of  buying  a  tall  hat 
there  ;  and  this  because  Congress  had  been  induced  to  put  so 
enormous  a  tax  upon  the  raw  material — 75  per  cent. — that  it 
was  impossible  to   sell  the   hats  to  any  profit.     One  single 
firm  in  Philadelphia  was   so  influential  that  it  brought   its 
influence  to  bear  in  the  matter  successfully,  and  the  result  was 
an  enormous  fortune.     No  doubt  it  was  very  good  for  the 
firm.     Protection  was  very  good  for  some  people,  and  these 
were  the  people  who  supported  it.     But  how  about  the  million 
who  were  taxed  to  make  this  small  minority  rich  ?     The  dif- 
ference  between   Protection,  or   what  was   more   speciously 
called  Fair  Trade,  was  the  difference  between  the  few  who 
wanted  to  sell  at  a  huge  profit  and  the  many  who  wanted  to 
buy  reasonably  for  theii  own  comfort  and  subsistence.     This 
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nation  of  ours,  and  the  House  of  Commons  which  represented 
it,  had  thought  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  many  that  ought 
to  be  consulted.  He  hoped  the  day  was  far  distant  when  any 
other  policy  could  prevail  in  England.  Then  there  was  the 
question  of  justice  as  between  employers  and  employed.  He 
was  glad  to  know  that  Parliament  had  lately  passed  a  measiure, 
in  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  which  he  hoped  was  an 
earnest  and  a  proof  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  those 
who  were  in  Parliament  were  resolved  to  do  right  to  all 
classes  and  that  they  would  take  care  that  the  many  millions 
upon  whom  the  wealth  and  industry  of  this  country  depended 
should  always  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  allude.  It 
was  important,  because  in  various  forms  it  occupied  the  close 
attention  of  this  Association.  It  was  the  great  amount  of 
waste  upon  the  unproductive  classes  in  the  country.  The 
working  classes  (for  labour  kept  and  maintained  everything) 
had  to  sustain  and  provide  for  the  criminal  class  of  this  country. 
In  their  local  prisons  alone  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  was 
20,000,  and  all  these  were  kept  out  of  the  earnings  ultimately 
of  the  working  men  of  this  country.  They  had  a  vast  system 
under  their  poor  law,  and  he  would  be  almost  afraid  to  tell 
them  of  the  millions  spent  during  the  last  few  years  in  sup- 
porting the  pauper  population.  All  that  expense  eventually 
came  out  of  their  pockets.  Then  they  had  to  keep  a  great 
number  of  vagrants  who  went- about  the  country  living  upon 
the  provident  classes.  Now  he  felt  that  every  one  of  these  evils 
was  preventable.  He  did  not  say  that  they  could  at  once  and 
for  ever  abolish  their  criminal  and  vagrant  classes,  or  do  away 
with  the  pauper  class  ;  but  to  a  very  large  extent  they  could 
be  diminished.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  this  over- 
burdened country  if  it  could  be  said  that  there  was  not  a 
smgle  drone  in  the  hive — that  they  were  all  productive  and 
self-supporting.  Their  great  aim  was  to  do  away  with  those 
classes  who  were  eating  into  the  capital  and  the  means  of  the 
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nation,  giving  nothing  in  return.  Their  desire  was  to  see 
how  to  diminish  crime^  how  to  do  away  with  vagrancy,  and 
how  to  diminish  the  great  evil  and  burden  of  pauperism.  All 
these  questions  were  questions  for  the  people — for  their  oWn 
interest.  He  wanted  the  working  classes  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  them.  He  wanted  them  to  study  political  economy — 
to  look  into  the  whole  question  of  crime  and  other  special 
evils — to  look  also  a  little  into  the  administration  of  the  law. 
All  these  things  pressed  upon  them  more  or  less.  More  or 
less  did  they  bear  upon  their  vital  interests ;  and  it  was  upon 
the  solution  of  these  questions  that  their  prosperity  and  the 
prosperity  of  their  children  and  those  who  came  after  them 
would  largely  depend.  Before  resuming  his  seat  he  would 
convey,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors  to  Nottingham  on  this  occa- 
fion,  the  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  cordiality 
with  which  they  had  been  received. 

Mr.  Fox  Bristowe,  Q.C.,  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
said  he  felt  he  was  not  speaking  to  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  and  he  appreciated  the  great  privilege  that  night  of  being 
able  to  address  to  them  a  few  words,  not  as  formerly  upon 
controversial  subjects,  but  upon  politics  in  one  of  the  greatest 
senses  in  which  he  could  use  the  term — he  meant  politics  in 
the  sense  of  doing  their  utmost  to  attain  that  great  object — 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  It  had  been  his 
privilege  to  come  again  to  his  native  county  to  meet  many 
friends  and  talk  over  old  subjects,  and  they  all  said  how  glad 
they  were  that  the  Social  Science  Congress  had  come  to 
Nottingham.  He  had  always  said  let  strangers  come  to 
Nottingham,  meet  Nottingham  men,  know  them,  and  they 
would  love  them.  He  had  had  the  privilege  of  presiding  over 
one  Department  of  the  Congress,  namely,  that  of  Jurispru- 
dence and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law.  There  was  no  insti- 
tution more  fitted  than  this  Social  Science  Association  to 
bring  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  the  burning  questions  of 
the  day.     One  of  these  questions  was  the  transfer  of  land  in 
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this  country.     He  had  told  them  before,  and  he  now  repeated 
it,  that  it  was  a  scandal  that  in  a  civilised  country  like  Eng- 
land if  a  man  had  to  part  with  an  acre  of  land  it  should  cost 
him  the  money  it  did  to  transfer  it.     He  had  told  them  before 
that  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  this  matter.     It 
was  a  people's  question  more  than  any  other ;  it  affected  them 
personally,  and  they  ought  to  take  it  up  as  a  matter  affecting 
each  of  them.     Then  with  regard  to  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
he  was  bewildered  as  to  why  they  did  not  take  up  the  ques- 
tion and  work  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand,  until  a  reform  of 
that   law  was   brought   about.     If  a  man  having  land  died 
intestate  his  land  went  to  his  eldest  son,  and  his  wife  and  her 
other   children   were   liable   to  be  left  becfgars.     Now  what 
reason,  what  political  principle,  what  justice,  was  there   in 
that  ?     It  rested  upon  an  old  feudal  law,  but  they  had  now 
got  long  past  feudal  laws.     They  did  not  now  want  the  law  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  a  law  for  the  men  of  England  at 
the  present  day.     If  a  man  of  landed  property  died  without  a 
will  now,  because  William  the  Conqueror  thought  in  1066 
that  the  property  should  go  to  his  eldest  son,  it  did  not  follow 
that  it  should  be  so  in  1882.     Such  a  law  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  exist :  if  a  man  died  intestate  let  his  landed  property 
be  fairly  divided  between  his  widow  and  all  his  children.     In 
conclusion,  Mr.   Bristowe   referred  to  the  law  as  respecting 
poor-law  administration,  and  said  he  would  like  to  see  women 
on  Boards  of  Guardians  as  well  as  men,  so  that  the  fatherless 
and  motherless  children  in  our  workhouses  might  have  greater 
attention.     Guardians   at  present  had   to   have   a   property 
(lualification,  and   he  was   quite   agreeable   to  that,   because 
there  had  to  be  someone  to  look  after  the  rates.     But  he 
could  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  a  certain  proportion — 
small  if  they  would — of  non-rateable  guardians,  who  should 
directly  represent  the  poor,  and  be  chosen  by  the  poor,  if  they 
liked. 

Mr.  Woodall,  M.F.,  said  he  had  been  asked  to  engage 


their  attentkm  oo  the  subject  of  tedmiod  edocfttian ;  and  he 
vas  to  fnppoee  that  there  were  tho&c  present  who  might  ask 
themselTeE,  'Why   should   we    tzooUe  ooiselTes  about  it? 
We  nfjw  enjoT.  as  we  have  long  enjojed,  abnndant  trade, 
gvjTjd  wages ;  whilst  the  matexiak  upon  which  the  commercial 
pn^peiitT  of  our  conntry  has  been  boilt  up  are  still  undimin- 
hh^*     Well,   qoite   apart    £rom   the    material    advantages 
which  he  hofped  to  »bow  were  to  be  had  frook  die  pursuance  of 
educaticai,  he  need  not  to  that  meeting  say  many  words  to 
eommend  education  to  them  for  its  own  sake.     Surely  they 
must  hare  realised  how  much  additionaJ  comf<Hrt  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  what  sense  of  power  came  with  the  increased 
kiKrwled^   which    had   during   recent    years  penneated  all 
dassesw     But  speaking  here,  in  a  district  where  he  imagined 
the  industries  demanded  a  larger  amount  of  indiridual  intellir 
gence  than  was  OHnmon  in  all  productions,  he  might  fidrly 
assume  that  they  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  year  by  year 
there  were  changing  conditions  under  which  thoee  businesses 
had  to  be  conducted,  and  which  called  more  than  heretofore 
for  increased  intelligence  and  ingenuity.     In  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  old  rules  of  keeping  on  in   the   production   of  a 
particular  stock  pattern  had  had  to  give  way.     That  fashion 
was  capricious,  that  taste  in  dress,  as  in  other  things,  was 
very  inconstant,  they  all  knew ;  and  indeed,  wherever  one 
went  and  looked  for  the  old  familiar  costumes,  they  found 
that  they  had  given  way  to  constant  variations.     Well,  all 
this,  as  he  said,  involved  in  a  renuurkable  d^ree  a  demand  for 
novelty  of  design,  of  constant  inventions,  in  meeting  these 
changes.     He  found  that  some  of  the  staple  trades  which  had 
hitherto  had  their  homes  in  Xottingfaam  were  now  progressing 
with  very  considerable  success  in  comparatively  new  countries. 
He   was   told,   speaking   without   any   pretence   to  personal 
knowledge,  that  there  was  once  a  very  important  glove  manu- 
facture localised  in  and  about  Nottingham,  and  he  was  told 
also  that  that  trade  had  largely  been  transferred,  and  he  knew 
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at  that  moment  that  it  was  successfully  progressing  in 
Saxony.  He  was  also  told  that  the  competition  in  the  hosiery 
trade  had  also  been  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  localised  at  a 
very  interesting  town  he  had  visited — he  spoke  of  Chemnitz, 
and  there  were  also  important  lace-making  works,  established 
by  the  aid  of  English  capital,  and  employing  many  English 
workmen,  in  the  suburbs  of  Calais.  The  businesses  which 
they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  almost  their  own  were  now 
matters  of  severe  competition.  Although  our  Continental 
rivals  had  to  a  very  large  extent  availed  themselves  of  the 
machinery  invented  and  manufactured  in  England,  even  in 
the  production  of  machinery  all  over  Europe  there  was  a  large 
and  profitable  and  increasing  business.  Now  these  considera* 
lions  he  mentioned  not  in  any  alarmist  spirit.  He  knew  that 
the  English  people,  when  once  they  realised  the  task  devolv- 
ing upon  them,  were  equal  to  that  task ;  but  in  any  competi- 
tion such  as  he  had  described  they  might  be  sure  that  if  one 
competitor  rested  upon  his  old  achievements  and  the  other 
exerted  himself  in  every  possible  way  to  cultivate  and  increase 
his  skill,  the  last-named  would  be  the  conqueror  in  the  end. 
In  conclusion,  the  speaker  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  Eng- 
lishmen taking  the  advantage  of  that  technical  education 
which  was  provided  in  this  country  in  the  same  earnest  spirit 
as  the  foreigner,  and  strongly  advised  his  hearers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  which  he  understood  would  soon  be 
provided  for  them  at  the  Nottingham  University  College. 
After  all  he  had  said  of  other  countries,  England  was  the 
very  best  country  in  the  world  to  live  in.  We  were  better 
housed,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed,  and  it  would  be  our 
own  fault  if  our  position  were  not  maintained  and  improved. 

Mr.  Francis  Sharp  Powell  spoke  next,  addressing  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  question  of  public  health.  He  said 
no  subject  was  more  important,  and  at  the  same  time  so  com- 
paratively uninviting.  It  was  by  close  attention  to  the 
minutuB  of  daily  life  that  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
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oonntiy  increased  and  abounded  as  it  did.  Mortality  had 
diminished  by  a  large  percentage,  and  there  were  living  in 
this  country  those  who  might  not  have  been  living  at  that 
moment  if  their  health  laws  had  not  been  in  a  comparatively 
sound  condition.  He  mentioned  this  because  it  was  one  of 
those  matters  concerning  which,  and  in  dealing  with  which,  the 
wealthier  classes  were  comparatively  powerless.  They  sought, 
and  they  had  to  a  large  extent,  the  co-operation  of  the  working 
classes.  A  classic  of  old  said  '  Death  strikes  with  equal  foot 
the  cottage  of  the  poorest  and  the  palace  of  the  proudest,'  but 
if  death  was  thus  impartial,  disease  visited  both  alike  and  with 
the  same  equal  hand,  and  it  was  upon  the  action  of  the  work- 
ing classes  that  the  condition  of  the  public  health  must  in  the 
main  depend.  He  rejoiced  to  find  in  their  great  towns  such 
an  abundance  of  open  spaces  for  their  recreation  and  their 
health.  It  was  his  fortune  during  the  months  of  the  year 
which  he  passed  in  the  country  to  live  near  a  working  man's  park, 
and  glad  he  was  to  see  fathers  and  mothers  and  children 
during  the  intervals  of  labour  seeking  to  breathe  under  a  most 
happy  release  from  toil  the  pure,  fresh  air  amidst  the  flowers 
and  trees  of  a  beautiful  park.  He  thought  that  in  this  matter 
of  public  health  they  should  have  some  compulsion.  He 
hated  compulsion,  but  compulsion  was,  after  all,  more  or  less 
a  necessity  of  our  social  being.  He  came  into  the  Midland 
Counties  some  years  ago  to  speak  against  compulsory  educa- 
tion, but  he  received  from  his  audience  such  a  reception  that 
he  left  the  room  a  stout  advocate  of  compulsory  education, 
because  he  found  the  people  of  this  land  were  resolved  that 
their  children  should  receive  education,  although  at  some  cost 
of  their  individual  liberty  and  freedom.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  did  not  wish  to  carry  the  principle  of  compulsion 
too  far ;  but  he  found  that  by  a  somewhat  remarkable  coinci- 
dence his  mind  had  been  working  for  the  past  few  days  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Trades  Union  Congress  meeting  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town.     Those  who  looked  to  the  health  of  the  people 
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had  felt  great  anxiety  as  to  the  condition  of  the  young  people 
bom  of  mothers  vfho  were  engaged  in  manufactories  and  mills. 
There  had  been  a  warm  feeling  against  mothers  being  allowed 
to  work  in  mills,  &c.,  during  the  early  days  of  motherhood ; 
but  he  said  in  Nottingham  the  other  day  that  he  could  trust 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  England  in  this  matter^  and  did  not 
think  that  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  should  interfere 
in  these   tender  relations.     That  was  the  opinion  which  he 
expressed  the  other  day;    and  the   Health   Section  of  the 
Social    Science    Congress  had  passed  a  resolution   to  that 
effect.     On  the  day  foUomng,   or  he  believed  it  was  the 
same    day,   the   question    came   before    the    Trades    Union 
Congress  at  Manchester,  and  they  arrived  at  precisely  the 
same   conclusion.      Such  a  circumstance   was   an   indication 
of  what   he   had   said  previously,  that  in  this  matter  there 
was   a   hearty   co-operation  between  the  different  classes   of 
their  social  system.     But  there  was  another  point  he  would 
like  to  touch  upon,  and  in  connection  with  which  he  thought 
they  wanted  a  little  compulsion.     There  were  certain  classes 
of  disease  in  this  country  which  ought  not  to  be  prevalent,  but 
ought  to  be  destroyed  in  the  way  that  Black  Death  itself  had 
been  destroyed  and  vanquished.     These  diseases  when  they 
once  began  could  be  stopped,  but  when  they  had  taken  root 
and  spread  it  was  very  hard   to   stop   them.     They  carried 
pestilence  into  our  homes,  and  destroyed  our  working  men  by 
scores  and  hundreds,  and  infected  the  palace  of  Koyalty  itself. 
And  what  he  was  convinced  of  was,  that  whenever  a  case 
arose,  that  case  should  be  immediately  made  known  to  the 
public  authoritiea,  and  the  public  authorities  should  forthwith 
take  such  steps  as  might  prevent  the  contagion  from  spread- 
ing.    He  did  not  say  that  a  child  or  any  one  else  should  be 
removed  in  every  case  to  a  hospital  in  a  compulsory  manner, 
but  every  working  man,  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  his 
class,  for  the  sake  of  his  neighbour,  for  the  sake  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  sake  of  his  town,  had  a  deep  interest  in  this 
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matter — that  the  evil  should  be  rooted  out  at  first,  and  that 
the  first  rooting  out  should  take  place  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
public  authorities  being  informed  when  a  case  of  infectious 
disease  existed.  He  had  heard  that  in  Leeds  a  man  affected 
with  small-pox,  and  of  whom  the  authorities  did  not  know,  was 
actually  so  foolish  as  to  play  a  game  of  cards  with  his  friends, 
and  thirteen  cases  of  small-pox  had  arisen  through  this,  two 
out  of  the  thirteen  being  hopelessly  fatal.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Powell  said  that  he  had  of  late  been  engaged  in  making  the 
lot  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures  more  happy  by 
improving  their  dwellings ;  but  pointed  out  that  where  good 
sanitary  dwellings  existed  it  was  a  shame  that  the  atmosphere 
should  be  so  pestilential,  and  all  this  on  account  of  neglect  in 
the  simplest  details,  even  such  as  not  opening  the  windows. 
He  thanked  the  audience  for  listening  to  him  for  such  a  time, 
and  trusted  that  some  seed  had  been  sown  by  his  passing 
observations  which  would  make  them  stronger,  healthier,  and 
therefore  happier  and  more  powerful  citizens. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  M.P.,  thought  he  should  be 
sailing  under  false  colours  if  he  did  not  tell  them  at  once 
that  the  only  title  which  he  possessed  to  their  indulgence 
was  the  kindness  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  who 
had  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  come  there.  As  that 
was  a  working  men's  meeting,  he  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  subject  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  purely  from 
a  working  men's  point  of  view.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
agricultural  population  of  Ireland — and  the  artisan  population 
of  Great  Britain — had  been  more  than  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  the  science  of  health  was  one  whix^h  demanded  the 
serious  attention  of  all  interested  in  promoting,  not  only  the 
physical  well  being,  but  the  moral  and  mental  calibre  of  the 
community.  Parliament  had,  in  his  opinion,  gone  a  long  way 
in  legislation,  enabling  local  authorities  to  take  adequate 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health,  but   he  was  obliged  to  say  that  he  was  not 
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satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  and  the  Acts 
were  made  unpopular  in  some  districts  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  administered.  The  man  who  was  told  to  remove 
something  which  was  a  public  nuisance,  but  from  which  he 
derived  private  profit,  did  not  undergo  a  very  agreeable  ex- 
perience; but  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  although  he  hated 
coercion — in  every  form,  whether  in  the  name  of  the  law,  or 
of  a  powerful  tyrant — he  had  no  sympathy  with  a  man  who 
complained  of  coercion  because  he  was  called  upon  to  remove 
a  public  nuisance.  Whatever  was  wanting  in  the  law  in  that 
respect  he  thought  should  be  strengthened  by  further  legisla- 
tion. At  the  same  time  if  there  was  a  large  and  growing 
party  opposed  to  compulsory  and  penal  legislation  in  reference 
to  public  health,  he  would  invite  them  to  some  little  activity 
in  the  direction  of  informing  and  impressing  ^the  public  mind 
with  the  importance  of  that  great  subject.  The  more  they 
were  opposed  to  legislation  the  more  they  ought  to  be  ready 
to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  whose 
object  it  was  to  stimulate  voluntary  effort^  the  voluntary  effort 
of  an  intelligent  and  educated  people.  He  believed  that  in 
the  long  run  voluntary  effort  would  be  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  carrying  out  of  those  objects  which  sanitary  reformers 
had  so  much  at  heart — that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  public 
mind  generally,  that  it  was  necessary  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
consciences  of  the  local  authorities — not  only  in  the  hovels  of 
the  small  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  where  95,000  families 
were  so  badly  housed  that  each  family  of  five  or  six  persons 
was  compelled  to  eat,  sleep,  and  perform  all  the  domestic 
duties  in  one  room,  but  in  all  the  large  centres  of  population 
in  Grreat  Britain  the  efforts  of  all  must  be  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  this  great  evil.  The  working 
classes  were  often  reproached,  because  some  members  of  their 
class — like  some  members  of  the  higher  classes — were  some- 
times addicted  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  but  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  although  they 
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had  been  considerably  improved  in  recent  years,  did  not  yet 
afford  sufficient  comfort  and  happiness  to  those  who  resided  in 
them  to  be  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  temptations  of  the 
public-houses.  He  had  been  talking  a  few  days  ago  to  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  culture,  a  very  temperate  man, 
who  said  that  if  he  was  compelled  to  live  in  houses  such  as 
those  occupied  by  many  of  the  poorer  classes  he  would  go  to 
the  public-house.  Temperance  reformers  had  an  interest  as 
well  as  statesmen  and  public  bodies  in  advocating  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  health.  Fletcher  said,  *  Give  me  the 
making  of  a  people's  ballads,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their 
laws.'  He  (the  speaker)  said,  *  Give  me  the  making  of  a 
people's  homes,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  Parliaments.' 
He  believed  that  he  would  make  himself  most  useful  to  his 
country  and  his  kind  who  in  the  field  of  philanthropic  effort 
realised  what  had  to  be  done  in  that  direction,  and  did  it ;  and 
he  who  should  thus  devote  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  who  laboured  in  promoting  such  a 
work  would  have  a  higher  title  to  a  nation's  gratitude  than  if 
he  had  conquered  kingdoms  by  the  skill  of  liis  diplomacy  or 
by  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arras. 

Colonel  Seely,  M.P.,  said  he  should  like  to  n\ake  one 
remark  about  what  fell  from  the  President,  who  spoke  very 
strongly  upon  the  desirableness  of  their  having  a  very  easy 
mode  of  transfer  of  land.  His  (Colonel  Seely 's)  impression 
was  that  that  would  never  be  accomplished  until  they  had  an 
accurate  plan  of  the  whole  country.  Whatever  lawyers 
might  do,  whatever  Acts  of  Parliament  might  be  passed,  that 
was  the  first  thing  necessary,  without  which  they  could  not 
move  a  single  step  in  the  direction  of  really  settling  the 
question.  In  the  land  reforms  they  were  proposing  to  carry 
they  were  trusting  to  the  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department ;  and  if  he  recollected  aright,  that  Ordnance  Survey 
commenced  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  expected 
to  be  finished  in  ten  or  twenty  years  more.     He  could  not  see 
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how  they  could  trust  to  a  map  which  began  in  1850  and 
finished  in  1900 — because  when  they  had  got  one  end  done 
the  other  would  be  out  of  date.  If  they  got  the  work  carried 
out  it  must  be  done  by  using  the  Ordnance  maps  merely  as  a 
basifly  and  the  authorities  in  the  town^  or  in  the  parishes^  in  the 
county  should  be  responsible  for  having  on  a  certain  date,  say 
January  1,  1884  or  1885,  an  accurate  plan  of  their  town  or 
pariah  on  that  day  up  to  the  present.  If  the  Government 
would  go  to  that  expense,  and  would  do  it  in  that  way,  then 
he  thought  some  plan  of  registration  might  be  arrived  at. 
His  impression  was  strong  that  it  could  be  accomplished  in  no 
other  way  whatever.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  most 
valuable  information  and  discussion  on  the  health  of  the 
people.  His  impression  was  that  if  they  were  to  have  a 
healthy  people  they  must  have  healthy  children.  He  had 
once  or  twice  spoken  in  Nottingham  on  the  importance  of 
having  playgrounds  for  the  children.  Thanks  to  philanthropic 
people,  they  had  large  parks  where  grown  up  people  and 
children  could  walk  and  enjoy  the  free  air  of  heaven.  What 
they  ought  to  have  clese  to  every  little  child's  home  was  some 
playground  where  they  could  play  about  and  stretch  their 
little  limbs.  He  thought  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  of  their 
civilisation,  was  to  see  in  street  after  street,  mile  after  mile  of 
houses,  the  small  children  of  the  population  with  no  place 
whatever  to  play  in,  no  place  to  exist  in  except  their  unwhole- 
some houses,  and  having  actually  to  sit  with  their  little  feet 
in  the  gutter.  How  could  they  expect  children  to  grow  up 
healthy  and  strong  and  happy  under  suc^h  circumstances?  The 
large  parks  on  the  outside  of  the  town  did  not  in  any  way 
fulfil  that  condition.  He  meant  places  which  should  ^be  avail- 
able before  children  went  to  school,  when  they  came  out  for 
dinner,  and  after  school  before  they  went  to  bed.  It  had  often 
pained  him  very  much,  seeing  his  own  little  children  playing 
in  the  country,  to  think  of  the  children  in  the  town  who  had 
nowhere  whatever  to  play,  to  whom  play  was  almost  impos- 
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had  been  considerably  improved  in  recent  years,  did  not  yet 
afford  sufficient  comfort  and  happiness  to  those  who  resided  in 
them  to  be  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  temptations  of  the 
public-houses.     He  had  been  talking  a  few  days   ago   to  a 
gentleman  of  considerable   culture,   a   very  temperate  man, 
who  said  that  if  he  was  compelled  to  live  in  houses  such  as 
those  occupied  by  many  of  the  poorer  classes  he  would  go  to 
the  public-hous6.     Temperance  reformers  had  an  interest  as 
well  as  statesmen  and  public  bodies  in  advocating  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  health.     Fletcher  said,  ^  Give   me  the 
making  of  a  people's  ballads,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their 
laws.'      He  (the  speaker)   said,  ^  Give   me  the  making  of  a 
people's  homes,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  Parliaments.' 
He  believed  that  he  would  make  himself  most  useful  to  his 
country  and  his  kind  who  in  the  field  of  philanthropic  effort 
realised  what  had  to  be  done  in  that  direction,  and  did  it ;  and 
he  who  should  thus  devote  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  who  laboured  in  promoting  such  a 
work  would  have  a  higher  title  to  a  nation's  gratitude  than  if 
he  had  conquered  kingdoms  by  the  skill  of  his  diplomacy  or 
by  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms. 

Colonel  Seely,  M.P.,  said  he  should  like  to  n\ake  one 
remark  about  what  fell  from  the  President,  who  spoke  very 
strongly  upon  the  desirableness  of  their  having  a  very  easy 
mode  of  transfer  of  land.  His  (Colonel  Seely 's)  impression 
was  that  that  would  never  be  accomplished  until  they  had  an 
accurate  plan  of  the  whole  country.  Whatever  lawyers 
might  do,  whatever  Acts  of  Parliament  might  be  passed,  that 
was  the  first  thing  necessary,  without  which  they  could  not 
move  a  single  step  in  the  direction  of  really  settling  the 
question.  In  the  land  reforms  they  were  proposing  to  carry 
they  were  trusting  to  the  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department ;  and  if  he  recollected  aright,  that  Ordnance  Survey 
commenced  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  expected 
to  be  finished  in  ten  or  twenty  years  more.     He  could  not  see 
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how  they  could  trudt  to  a  map  which  began  in  1850  and 
finished  in  1900 — because  when  they  had  got  one  end  done 
the  other  would  be  out  of  date.  If  they  got  the  work  carried 
out  it  must  be  done  by  using  the  Ordnance  maps  merely  as  a 
basis,  and  the  authorities  in  the  town,  or  in  the  parishes,  in  the 
county  should  be  responsible  for  having  on  a  certain  date,  say 
January  1,  1884  or  1885,  an  accurate  plan  of  their  town  or 
parish  on  that  day  up  to  the  present.  If  the  Government 
would  go  to  that  expense,  and  would  do  it  in  that  way,  then 
he  thought  some  plan  of  registration  might  be  arrived  at. 
His  impression  was  strong  that  it  could  be  accomplished  in  no 
other  way  whatever.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  most 
valuable  information  and  discussion  on  the  health  of  the 
people.  His  impression  was  that  if  they  were  to  have  a 
healthy  people  they  must  have  healthy  children.  He  had 
once  or  twice  spoken  in  Nottingham  on  the  importance  of 
having  playgrounds  for  the  children.  Thanks  to  philanthropic 
people,  they  had  large  parks  where  grown  up  people  and 
children  could  walk  and  enjoy  the  free  air  of  heaven.  What 
they  ought  to  have  clese  to  every  little  child's  home  was  some 
playground  where  they  could  play  about  and  stretch  their 
little  limbs.  He  thought  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  of  their 
civilisation,  was  to  see  in  street  after  street,  mile  after  mile  of 
houses,  the  small  children  of  the  population  with  no  place 
whatever  to  play  in,  no  place  to  exist  in  except  their  unwhole- 
some houses,  and  having  actually  to  sit  with  their  little  feet 
in  the  gutter.  How  could  they  expect  children  to  grow  up 
healthy  and  strong  and  happy  under  suc.h  circumstances?  The 
large  parks  on  the  outside  of  the  to^vn  did  not  in  any  way 
fulfil  that  condition.  He  meant  places  which  should  ^be  avail- 
able before  children  went  to  school,  when  they  came  out  for 
dinner,  and  after  school  before  they  went  to  bed.  It  had  often 
pained  him  very  much,  seeing  his  own  little  children  playing 
in  the  country,  to  think  of  the  children  in  the  town  who  had 
nowhere  whatever  to  play,  to  whom  play  was  almost  impos- 
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sible,  and  who  if  they  played  in  the  streets  might  he  run 
over  by  a  cab.  He  hoped  that  the  Association  would  take 
up  this  subject,  and  if  they  did  they  would  do  a  very  great 
service  indeed,  quite  as  much  as  continually  talking  of  drains. 
What  some  people  were  frightened  at  was  the  increase  in  the 
rates.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  expense  would 
be  comparatively  very  small  indeed.  They  did  not  want  orna- 
mental gardens.  Wherever  there  was  a  small  wretched  tumble- 
down house,  and  he  believed  there  were  some  even  in  their 
own  county  town,  let  them  pull  it  down  and  make  a  play- 
ground of  it.  There  was  another  matter  which  he  thought 
the  Association  in  connection  with  their  visit  to  Nottingham 
might  take  notice  of.  Some  of  them  might  observe,  as  they 
came  into  the  town,  the  great  number  of  small  gardens.  There 
were,  he  believed,  something  like  2,600  or  more  allotment 
gardens  let  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  A  more  excel- 
lent plan  of  disposing  of  Corporation  or  other  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  it  was  impossible  to  conceive. 
There  was  no  pleasure  greater,  purer,  more  desirable,  than 
the  pleasure  of  gardening ;  nothing  that  all  classes  could  take 
more  pleasure  in.  It  was  a  pursuit  in  which  different  classes 
could  compete  on  equal  grounds.  Numbers  of  working-men 
cultivated  the  gardens  quite  as  well  as  the  wealthiest  in  the 
land.  There  was  a  workman  who  had  been  fifty  years  in  the 
employment  of  his  father  and  himself  who  grew  far  better 
cucumbers  than  he  (Colonel  Seely)  could  do,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  in  the  gardens  of  quite  poor  people 
fruits,  and  vegetablcd,  and  flowers  which  would  reflect  credit 
on  the  gardener  of  any  duke  in  the  land.  He  would  express 
again  to  the  members  of  the  Social  Science  Association  how 
very  much  pleasure  it  had  given  the  ])eople  of  Nottingham  to 
have  them  visit  the  town.  With  it  there  had  been  to  some 
extent  connected  an  unavoidable  circumstance.  Men's  minds 
had  been  so  full  of  military  affairs  in  Egypt  that  they  had 
been  able  to  think  of  but  little  else.     But  that  Association  was 
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perhaps  the  most  militant  body  he  knew,  for  there  was  no 
unjust  law,  nothing  contrary  to  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
which  the  Association  did  not  make  perpetual  and  vigorous 
war  upon.  No  one  could  look  back  upon  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  is  now,  without  feeling  how 
much  the  country  owed  to  associations  such  as  that  which  had 
undertaken  the  great  work  of  social  reform. 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  M.P.,  said  that  however  interesting 
and  successful  the  meetings  of  the  Association  might  have 
been  he  was  sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  complete 
without  that  working  men's  meeting  that  evening.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Council  upon  having  arranged  that  their  pro- 
gramme should  include  a  meeting  of  men  who,  by  reason  of 
their  daily  occupation,  were  not  able  to  give  attention  to  such 
matters  during  the  day.  They  had  an  opportunity  given  to 
them  of  hearing  about  some  of  the  work  which  was  being 
carried  on  by  the  Association,  and  the  opinions  of  those  taking 
an  interest  in  topics  so  important  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  Social  Science  Congress  for  having  arranged 
that  part  of  the  programme.  The  Council  might  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  that  part  of  their  work,  because  the 
Social  Science  Congress  might  discuss  at  any  length  they 
chose  those  tilings  which  they  thought  important  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  but  they  could  not  successfully 
deal  with  these  difficulties  unless  they  could  interest  the  body 
of  the  people  in  the  matter,  so  that  when  such  subjects  came 
before  them  as  electors  they  might  be  prepared  to  give  a  right 
answer  to  the  matters  brought  before  them.  In  conclusion, 
the  speaker  said  that  whatever  result*might  come,  they  could 
not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  Social  Science  Association 
had  drawn  up  a  very  long  list  of  questions  which  Par- 
liament   would  be  asked  to  deal  with.     He  only   regretted 

that  the  Congress  had  not  proposed  some  means  by  which 
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Parliament  could  be  enabled  to  deal  more  speedily  and 
more  effectually  with  such  questions.  He  did  not  know 
whether  Parliament  had  taken  example  from  the  Association 
or  not,  but  it  was  proposed  in  the  new  rules  of  procedure  to 
refer  difficult  questions  to  Grand  Committees  of  the  House, 
pretty  much  as  that  Association  referred  questions  to  the 
different  departments  and  sections.  There  was  another  im- 
portant matter  in  which  Parliament  might  advantageously 
follow  the  example  of  that  Association,  and  that  was  to  limit 
the  time  which  each  member  was  allowed  to  speak.  He  only 
hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Association,  when  they  left 
Nottingham,  would  feel  that  they  had  derived  as  much  plea- 
sure from  their  visit  as  they  had  given  the  people  of  Notting- 
ham, during  their  stay  in  the  town. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the 
meeting  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Isaac  Smith,  warmly  and 
unanimously  carried;  and  with  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
Mayor  for  his  services  in  the  chair,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Excursions  were  organised  by  the  local  committee  to 
various  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  many  of  our  members  enjoyed  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  their  hosts  on  these  occasions. 

The  concludiug  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
September  the  27th,  when  the  report  from  the  Council  and 
the  Departments  was  presented,  and  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress was  brought  to  a  termination.^  Kesolutions  had  been 
passed  in  the  Education,  Health,  Economy  and  Trade,  and 
Art  Departments.  Most  of  these  were  referred  by  the 
Council  at  its  subsequent  meeting  in  November  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committees. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  volume  of  Transactions y  Papers 
on  the  following  subjects  have  been  read  and  discussed  at  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  Association : — *  On  the  Bills  before 
Parliament  for  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases,"  by 

'  See  Appendix  A. 
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Mr.  HastiDgs^  M.P.;  *  On  the  Copyright  (Worlw  of  Fine 
Art^  &c.)  Bill/  by  Mr.  Westlake^  Q.C.^  LL.D. ;  and,  in  the 
present  seseion,  ^  On  the  Control  by  Public  Authority  of 
Property  given  to  Public  Uses,'  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse,  Q.C*;  and  ^  On  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Custody  of  Children,'  by  Mr-  H.  N.  Mozley,  M.A.  The 
reports  of  the  discussions  on  these  Papers  will  be  found  in  the 
Sessional  ProceedingSy  to  which  all  members  paying  the  full 
iubscription  of  two  guineas  annually  are  entitled.  The  Copy- 
right (Works  of  Fine  Art,  &c.)  Bill,  taken  up  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  in  the  hands  again  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  M.P.,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
iji  March  last,  and  read  a  second  time  on  May  the  9th.  In 
consequence  of  the  state  of  public  business  further  progress 
was  rendered  impossible,  and  the  measure  became  a  dropped 
one.  It  will,  however,  be  revived  in  the  forthcoming  session, 
when,  under  the  working  of  the  new  rules,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  substantial  progress  may  be  made.^ 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Bill,  a  measure  to  con- 
solidate and  amend  existing  Acts,  introduced  last  year  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  duly  passed  into 
law,  and  came  into  operation  on  January  the  1st.     It  was  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  know  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  had  been  recognised  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  Bill  introduced  was  almost  identical  with 
the  one  supported  by  the   Council  of  the  Association,  and 
which  in  the  previous  session  had  been  very  fully  considered 
by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.     A  small 
deputation,  consisting  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  waited  by  appoint- 
ment on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  urge  his  consideration  of  a 
few  amendments  in  regard  to  matters  of  detail.    Some  of  these 
were  accepted  and  incorporated  in  the  Bill,  which  now  stands 
on  the  statute  book  as  the  45  and  46  Vict.,  c.  75,  the  practical 

^  See  Sessional  Prooeedinffs,  voL  xv.  p.  224. 
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outcome  of  vigorous  action  originally  initiated  twenty-six 
years  ago  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society.  The  operation  of 
the  Act^  which  will  entirely  change  the  position  of  the  wives 
of  working  men,  will  be  watched  with  anxious  interest. 

The  Settled  Land  and  Conveyancing  Bills^  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  February  last  by  Earl  Cairns,  were 
examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  Jurisprudence  Depart* 
ment,  and  on  their  reaching  the  House  of  Commons  and  being 
referred,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Richard  Cross,  to  a  Select 
Committee,  a  sub-Committee  of  our  Department  was  specially 
appointed  to  again  examine  them  with  a  view  of  making  such 
representations  to  the  Select  Committee  as  might  appear 
desirable.  Our  sub-Committee,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  W* 
C.  Fooks,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gregson,  Mr.  Denny  Urlin,  and  Mr. 
Meryon  White,  sat  on  several  occasions  and  issued  a  short 
and  practical  report,^  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Martin,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom,  with  some  effect,  its  reconi' 
mendations  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  his  colleagues. 
Those  who  desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  the  important  Settled  Land  Act,  which,  with 
the  Conveyancing  Act,  received  the  Royal  assent  in  the  past 
session,  cannot  do  better  than  read  with  attention  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  our  President,  delivered  at  Nottingham,  and 
contained  in  this  volume. 

The  attention  of  the  Association  was  called  at  the  Man-* 
Chester  Congress,  in  1879,  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C., 
D.C.L.,  the  President  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  to  the 
operation  of  the  foreign  marriage  laws,  under  which  marriages^ 
contracted  in  England  between  foreigners  and  British  sub-» 
jects,  are  sometimes  held  by  foreign  courts  to  be  invalid  by 
reason  of  the  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  law  of  his  country.  A  paper 
on  the  same  subject  was  also  read  at  our  Dublin  Congress  in 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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1881  by  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  Q.C. ;  and  a  resolution  having 
then  been  passed  requesting  the  Council  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  it  was  referred  hj  them  to  the  Interna- 
tional and  Municipal  Law  Sections  of  the  Jurisprudence 
Department.  The  joint  Committee,  with  the  special  assis- 
tance of  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L,,  Mr.  Westlake, 
Q.C.,  LL.D.,  and  Dr.  Waddilove,  drew  up  a  report,  which 
the  Council  unanimously  adopted  and  communicated  to  the 
two  Archbishops  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affiedrs.  A  memorandum  as  to  French  and  Belgian 
marriage  law  was  likewise  drawn  up  for  the  Association  by 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  and  a  number  of  copies  for  circulation 
among  the  Bishops,  clergy,  and  other  officials  of  both  pro- 
vinces were  sent  to  the  Archbishops,  their  Graces  assenting  to 
make  use  of  them  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  expressing 
their  earnest  concurrence  in  the  importance  of  spreading 
widely  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  document. 
The  text  of  the  memorandum  and  of  the  report  alluded  to 
above,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices.* 

A  resolution  having  been  passed  in  the  Economy  and  Trade 
Department  at  the  Dublin  Congpress,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  ^  it  would  tend  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  poor 
law  system  in  Ireland  if  women  were  eligible  as  Poor  Law 
guardians,'  the  Council  took  into  further  consideration  the 
more  general  questions  raised  and  discussed  at  the  Congress,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  in  extended  terms,  viz. :  ^  That  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  especially  as  regards  rating  areas, 
outdoor  relief,  and  the  eligibility  of  women  as  guardians,  be 
referred  to  a  joint  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Law  Section 
and  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department,  with  a  view  to 
their  communicating  with  the  Local  Secretaries  and  the  Statis- 
tical and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  and  reporting  on 
the  subject  to  the  Council.'  This  appeal  to  Ireland  elicited, 
however,   but   little  response  of  which  direct   use  could  be 

*  Soe  Appendix  C. 
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made.  The  joint  committee,  nevertheless,  considered  carefully 
the  reference  made  to  them,  recommending  that  ^electoral 
divisions '  as  rating  areas  should  be  finally  abolished,  and  that 
unions  should  be  made  the  ultimate  units  of  rating  for  poor 
law  purposes  in  Ireland.  The  committee  also  reported  in 
favour  of  the  admission  as  guardians  of  women  of  full  age, 
and  duly  qualified  (see  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  19),  to  take 
their  part  in  the  public  management  of  the  poor ;  assimilating 
thereby  in  this  respect  the  poor  law  of  Ireland  to  that  of  Eng- 
land.* The  committee  added  as  a  supplement  to  their  report 
a  digest  of  information,  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Baden-Powell,  in 
regard  to  both  these  questions. 

A  recommendation  from  the  Health  Department  at  the 
Dublin  Congress,  that  the  Council  should  ^  take  measures  to 
promote  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  all  public  hos- 
pitals,' was  referred  by  the  Council,  at  their  meeting  in 
November  1881,  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Health 
Department,  with  power  to  invite  the  attendance  and  co* 
operation  of  others  interested  in  the  question.  The  labours  oi 
this  special  Committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Powell,  extended  over  a  period  of  some  months ;  their  report, 
and  a  draft  memorial  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  having  been  presented  to,  and  adopted  by,  the 
Council  in  March  1882.  The  Home  Secretary  was  asked  to 
receive  a  deputation  to  urge  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  but 
the  stsite  of  public  business  prevented  his  complying  with  our 
request.  Our  papers,  however,  were  placed  in  his  possession, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  he  may  be  able  to 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  issue  the  Commission  of  inquiry  which 
is  so  much  needed  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  data  upon 
which  to  base  necessary  reforms.  The  terms  of  the  memorial 
will  be  found  in  this  volume  as  an  appendix  to  the  very 
exhaustive  paper  by  Dr.  Gilbart-Smith.*  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  the   reading  of  this  paper  the  hands  of  the 

»  See  Sessional  Proceiditigs,  vol.  xv.  p.  231.  •  Sea  p.  390. 
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Council  were  further  strengthened  by  the  passing  of  a  resolu- 
tion urging  a  continuance  of  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission. 

The  Bill  of  the  Association  to  provide  for  early  notifica- 
tion to  sanitary  authorities  of  the  occurrence  of  infectious  dis- 
eases within  their  districts  was  again,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  past  session,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  President  of  the  Council,  the  other  names  on  the  back  of 
the  Bill  being  those  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dr.  Farquhar- 
son,  and  Mr.  Brinton.  The  whole  question,  however,  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  notification  of  the  existence  of  in- 
fectious disease  was  raised  in  the  House  by  the  appoint- 
ment, in  March  last,  of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider, 
amongst  other  matters,  the  notification  clauses  in  seven  pri- 
vate Bills  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  then 
standing  for  second  reading.  The  Select  Committee  inquired 
into  all  the  matters  referred  to  them  with  laborious  diligence, 
and  having  sat  almost  de  die  in  diem,  their  report  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  on  June  9  last.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  notification,  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
compulsory  system,  applicable  alike  to  all  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  was  so  great  that  the  Committee  unanimously 
recommended  for  adoption  clauses  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Association,  the  leading  feature  of 
which  is  that  the  notification  shall  be  made  direct  by  the 
medical  attendant  to  the  sanitary  authority.  Intimation  is 
also  to  be  given  by  those  in  charge  of  the  patient,  a  dual 
system  receiving,  therefore,  the  support  of  the  legislature. 
These  clauses  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
ordered  to  be  inserted  in  all  the  private  Bills,  the  progress  ot 
which  had  been  suspended  for  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee. 
With  regard  to  our  o^ti  general  Bill,  which,  as  already 
stated,  was  introduced  early  in  the  session,  the  block  to  almost 
all  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  effectually  checked  its 
progress.     The   whole   question  was  again  brought  forward 
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and  didcuBsed  at  the  Nottingham  Congress,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  in  favour  of  the  enactment,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, of  a  general  measure  for  the  -compulsory  notification  of 
infectious  diseases.  The  Council  also  reaffirmed  at  their 
subsequent  meeting  in  November,  their  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  a  measure,  by  requesting  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.«  to 
reintroduce  the  Bill,  and  by  ordering  a  petition  to  be  pre- 
sented in  its  favour. 

The  hon.  secretaryship  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department, 
held  by  Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin  for  a  period  of  over  four  years, 
has,  in  consequence  of  pressing  engagements,  been  relin- 
quished by  him.  Mr.  Meryon  White  has  been  appointed  in 
his  place.  Mr.  Baden-Powell  has  been  compelled  temporarily 
to  relinquish  his  official  connexion  with  the  Economy  and 
Trade  Department,  having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Conunission  sent  to  inquire  into  the  financial  condition  of 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Edward  Seaton, 
of  Nottingham,  was  elected,  at  our  last  annual  business  meet* 
ing,  a  secretary  of  the  Health  Department  Mr.  Boyes  has, 
in  consequence  of  other  duties,  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
his  Hon.  Secretaryship  of  the  Art  Department,  which  he  had 
held  for  upwards  of  four  years.  The  vacancy  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Mackmurdo.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Urlin  and  Mr. 
Boyes  will  continue  to  act  on  their  respective  Committees. 

A  statement  of  accounts  for  the  financial  year  ending 
June  1882  is  annexed. 

The  Council  have  to  record  with  regret  the  death,  since 
the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  was  issued,  of  two  former 
Presidents  of  Departments,  Mr.  William  Newmarch,  F.R.S., 
who  presided  over  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department  at  the 
Leeds  meeting  in  1871 ;  and  the  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  Bart.,  who  was  President  of  the  Jurisprudence 
Department  at  the  Dublin  Congress  in  1861.  We  have  also 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  following  members : — Lord  Frederick 
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Cavendish,  M,P.  ;  Sir  Henry  W.  Ripley,  Bart. ;  Sir  Thomas 
AVatson,  Bart,  M.D. ;  Sir  John  Kose  Cormack,  M.D.  ;  Sir 
John  Smale ;  J.  W.  BaiUie ;  R.  C.  Clapham ;  John  Jeffrey ; 
W.  Stanley  Jevons ;  A,  Paterson,  M.D. ;  and  E.  Trimmer. 

The  next  annual  Congress  will  be  held  at  Huddersfield, 
probably  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  present  volume  has  again  been  edited  by  a  Committee 
consisting  of  the  President,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of 
Departments,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

J.  L.  CLIFFORD-SMITH, 

Secretary. 

Wh  January ,  1883. 
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Exeter. 


This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I  ivill  that  thou  affihn  con^ 
stantly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to 
maintain  good  worlcs.  These  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
men. — Titus,  iii.  8. 

rpHERE  is,  we  may  be  sure,  but  one  ruling  thought  in  our 
X  minds  at  this  moment,  the  relation  of  Social  Science  tx) 
Religion.  This  Congregation  is  a  witness  that  such  a  relation 
18  believed  to  exist. 

By  the  first  of  these  two  factors  we  mean  to  include  all 
that  may  be  learned  by  history  and  observation  as  to  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  social  and  national  well-being,  the 
result  of  methodical  inquiry  into  economical  and  sociological 
phenomena ;  and  finally  the  enactment  of  laws,  those  restraints 
which  an  intelligent  community,  having  attained  freedom, 
proceeds  to  impose  and  enforce  on  itself  for  its  own  good. 

The  second  is  a  phenomenon  and  factor  in  life  hitherto  uni^ 
versal,  the  power  of  religion.  It  has  always  been  a  great 
power  ill  social  life,  and  its  standard,  though  perhaps  not  its 
influence,  has  always  been  rising  and  never  falling.  It  is 
based  on  human  nature  itself,  man's  necessary  relation  to  the 
infinite,  to  the  supernatural,  to  God.  Now  it  is  not  necessary 
diat  there  should  be  any  relation  or  co-operation  between 
these  two  great  powers.  Social  Science  might  be  toiled  for 
irom  scientific  or  utilitarian  motives  with  as .  little  religious 
feeling  as  Chemistry.    Religion  might  be  a  purely  specuktive 
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or  a  purely  personal  matter :  either  an  abstract  philosophy,  or 
the  sense  of  individual  sin,  forgiveness,  salvation. 

An  illustration  of  this  separation,  full  of  instruction  for  us, 
may  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era  in 
Kome.  In  that  age  may  be  seen  the  work  of  a  Social  Science 
Association  as  great,  as  wise,  as  unselfish,  as  powerfully 
patronised,  as  any  Association  in  our  day.  It  was  the  age  of 
the  great  Stoic  politicians,  to  whom  are  due  the  genius  and 
humanity  of  Roman  law.  Simultaneously,  but  existing  wholly 
apart,  may  be  seen  the  religious  individualism  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  that  age :  which  disregarded  politics  and  economics ; 
whose  maxim  was  to  obey  the  de  facto  government ;  which 
preached  resignation,  not  amelioration ;  which  occupied  itself 
more  with  the  next  world  than  with  this. 

These  two  factors  existed  then,  and  may  still  exist,  without 
relation  to  one  another.  But  this  separation  tends  to  para- 
lyse both.  For  each  supplies  something  that  the  other  lacks. 
Assuredly  they  must  be  united  before  the  kingdom  of  God 
can  come. 

The  pursuit  of  science  is  with  some  few  men  a  species  of 
worship :  the  passion  for  truth,  the  presence  of  the  infinite, 
the  reverence  it  brings,  are  almost  a  religion.  And  it  might 
be  assumed  that  Social  Science  and  legislation,  with  its  keen 
human  and  moral  interests,  would  be  the  most  reli&:ious  of 
sciences.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  mvolves 
the  danger  of  treating  men  as  instruments,  as  means  ;  not  as 
moral  beings,  as  ends.  It  may  harden,  not  deej^en.  And  what 
power  does  it  possess  to  create  motive  ?  To  know  the  best 
course  is  one  thing :  but  how  is  the  will  of  the  social  reformer 
to  be  braced  to  the  necessary  toil  ?  The  root  of  volition  is  not 
knowledge  but  feeling.  How  are  we  to  get  to  feel  as  we 
know?  Social  Science  needs  then  a  motive  outside  itself. 
Isolated  it  dies,  as  Stoicism  died,  not  wholly  ineffectual,  but 
disappointed,  despairing. 

It  is  more  important  to  remark  that  religion  suffers  no 
less  where  it  is  divorced  from  life.  And  it  suffers  from  this 
cause  among  us  now  and  throughout  Christendom.  It  is  too 
much  an  affair  of  Church  and  opinions  and  mysteries,  and  of 
conventional  believing  for  believing's  sake ;  too  little  the  sym- 
pathetic beneficence  of  an  active  life  in  the  world.  Busy 
men,  and  the  best  men  and  women  are  busy,  find  that  what 
is  by  others  called  religion  is  crowded  out,  and  that  their  high 
social  aims  are  viewed  with  suspicion.  Many  a  noble  heart 
drifts  into  what  is  called  irreligion,  drifts  into  a  contempt  for 
religion,  because  the  religion  presented  to  it  is  so  unworthy. 
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>o  unaggressive,  so  subjective.  Now  the  truth  that  I  am  here 
;o  proclaim  is  that  these  two  powers  must  work  in  closest 
illiance.  Religion  will  contribute  the  motive,  the  love ;  the 
infectious,  undying  zeal  that  springs,  from  Christ.  Science 
the  method,  the  sphere.  This  is,  I  am  sure,  the  line  of  progress 
along  which  we  are  moving  and  may  move  faster,  and  on 
which  we  may  find  a  cure  lor  some  of  the  evils  we  deplore. 
This  is  something  worth  living  for.  This  is  why  we  meet  here 
to-day. 

This  combination  offers  a  key  to  some  yet  unsolved  prob- 
lems in  the  life  of  individuals.     Here  perhaps  is  to  be  foimd 
the  object  of  our  boasted  individual  freedom.    Freedom  for  each 
man  to  think,,  and  speak,  and  act  as  he  will,  is  ever  growing. 
But  to  what  purpose  ?    Freedom  is  a  means,  not  an  end.    This 
is,  I  suppose,  Mazzini's  meaning  in  his  great  saying  that  it  is 
no   longer  rights  but  duties  that  the  social  reformers  must 
preach.    Social  Science  has  become  religious.     Here  too  is  the 
cure  for  aimlessness,  for  melancholy,  perhaps  even  for  cynical 
worldliness.      Here  is  an  aid  to  purity  and  simplicity.      In 
such  a  combination  may  also  be  found  the  solution  of  some 
speculative  problems  that  tease  us.     A  man  learns  himself  by 
action,  not  by  self-observation.      *  Do  thy  duty,'  as  Goethe 
said,  *  and  thou  shalt  know  what  is  within  thee.'     Obedience 
and  Ipve,  as  Christ  tells  us,  bring  an  unexpected  insight  into 
divine  things.     Here  too  you  may  find  Christ,  if  you  never 
found  Him  before,  where  so  many  of  the  most  deeply  religious 
spirits  of  our  time  are  finding  Him,  men  and  women  who  in 
past  centuries   would  have  sought  Him  in  monasteries  and 
convents.     He  lived  on  earth  with  the  outcast,  the  suffering, 
the  poor ;  and  there  you  will  still  find  Him,  though  you  may 
have  sought  Him  in  vain  in  the  homes  of  the  rich,  or  in  books 
of  devotion. 

Believe  it,  'tis  the  mass  of  men  He  loves, 
And  where  there  is  most  sorrow,  and  most  want, 
Where  the  high  heart  of  man  is  trodden  down 
The  most,  there  most  is  He :  for  there  is  He 
Most  needed. 

Again,  the  same  combination  may  solve  some  problems  of 
society.  One  great  evil  of  our  age  is  the  width  of  the  breach 
between  classes  in  our  cities,  and  England  consists  of  cities. 
The  wedge  of  separation  is  daily  being  driven  home  by  natural 
causes,  which  leit  to  themselves  will  widen  the  breach  and  ruin 
the  nation.  Social  Science  has  to  find  a  cure  for  this,  a  cure 
by  pieventipn^  not  revolution.     And  in  such  a  work  religion 
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is  her  best  ally.  Religion  could  at  once  put  a  hand  across  the 
breach  from  both  sides ;  it  teaches  the  true  brotherhood  of 
men  in  Christ ;  gives  men  faith  in  God  ;  teaches  the  rich  that 
wealth  is  a  splendid  trust,  and  the  poor  that  poverty  is  not 
ignoble.  Religion  alone,  and  I  mean  by  that  the  love  of  God 
^one,  could  support  such  workers  as  Oberlin  and  Edward  Deni- 
son,  as  Mary  Carpenter  and  Octavia  Hill,  and  others  of  that 
noble  band,  known  or  unknown  to  fame,  who  have  served  and 
are  serving  God  in  the  service  of  their  fellows,  and  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth. 

But  it  is  not  less  true  that  this  combination  of  Social 
Science  and  Religion  is  the  one  condition  for  the  permanence 
and  true  life  and  growth  of  Social  Science.  Social  Science  is 
ultimately  based  on  some  philosophy.  It  may  be  utilitarian  and 
agnostic ;  it  may  be  theologic  and  Christian.  The  real  danger 
of  the  students  and  professors  of  this  science  is  that  they 
should  limit  their  views  to  practical  utilities  and  convenience, 
and  should  study  phenomena  alone,  and  not  endeavour  to  base 
their  action  on  a  real  philosophy,  and  to  guide  it  with  a  view 
to  some  high  aim.  This  high  aim,  the  recognition  and  extri- 
cation of  the  spiritual  and  divine  element '  in  man,  lost  and 
smothered  as  it  may  seem  in  evil,  is  the  only .  worthy  and 
permanent  aim.  Materialistic  and  Evolutional  philosophies 
have  for  the  time  perhaps  obscured  this  divine,  supernatural 
element  in  our  sociological  philosophy,  or  shaken  confidence  in 
it.  But  nevertheless  this  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  social 
philosophy,  and  therefore  of  that  Social  methodical  action 
which  we  call  Social  Science.  Utilitarianism  can  never  be 
the' basis  of  vigorous  social  action.  Men  will  judge  of  their 
own  interests ;  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  and  the  race  in 
the  long  run  often  conflicts  with  the  interest  of  the  individual 
in  the  short  run.  But  the  fundamental  belief  of  religion  that 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  the  belief  that  Christ  is  our 
Restorer  and  Saviour,  the  proof  to  us  that  love  and  self-devo- 
tion are  essential  elements  of  the  divine  and  therefore  of  the 
highest  human  character,  these  are  the  only  permanent  springs 
of  consistent  endeavour  to  bring  about  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  same  combination  is  the  hope  of  the  Church.  We 
must  never  lose  the  hope*  of  attaining  a  less  sectarian  Christi- 
anity. Christianity,  with  all  its  various  denominations,  as  it 
exists  in  England,  or  English  speaking  countries,  does  not  fulfil 
the  mind  of  Christ.  Let  us  insist  on  this.  We  are  not  one  in 
spii-it.  Wfe  have  not  got  the  true  perspective  of  duties.  Variety 
of  opinion^\  dissent^  is  a  sign  and  hesdthy  sign  of  earnestness  r 
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3ut  bitterness^  discord,  exaggeration  of  differences,  angry  ex- 
*.Iiisiveness,  ought  to  diminish.  Now  this  result  may  be  aimed 
it  in  two  ways  :  one  is  by  arguing  about  the  unimportance  of 
points  of  difference,  and  endeavouring  to  produce  amalgama- 
tion on  points  of  agreement.  This  is  hopeless.  The  other 
md  more  hopeful  way  is  to  forget  for  a  while  the  points  of 
iifference  ij»  a  great  enthusiasm,  and  thus  learn  by  practice  the 
points  of  agreement.  And  experience  proves  that  the  enthu 
siasm  for  social  amelioration,  the  infection  of  a  grand  aim,  are 
strong  enough  to  make  Christians  of  all  denominations  work 
together.  Any  great  aggressive  philanthropic  movement,  the 
Ekbolition  of  slavery,  the  promotion  of  temperance,  the  protec- 
tion of  women  and  children,  the  relief  of  great  temporary 
local  distress,  does  in  fact  bring  men  on  the  same  platform, 
xnd  give  them  mutual  respect,  who  will  meet  in  no  other  way. 
Phis  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

And  we  surely  cannot  doubt  that  for  many  ages  past 
Christianity  has  too  little  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions.  It  soon  began  to  regard  the  earth  as  but  a  lodging 
place  ;  it  forgot  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  as  well  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  next,  were  to  become  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  old  charge  of  want  of  patriotism.  *  They  dwell  on 
earth,  but  they  are  citizens  of  heaven,'  was  said  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  second  century.  But  in  remembering  that  Christ 
came  to  save,  we  need  not  forget  that  He  came  also  to  heal  and 
to  fill  with  brotherly  love,  and  that  this  was  the  sign  of  His 
Messiahship  to  which  He  appealed.  We  are  too  much  haunted 
by  the  mediaeval  unchristian  opposition  between  secular  and 
religious.  We  dare  not  boldly  say,  though  few  will  deny, 
that  the  first  religious  duty  of  a  community  is  to  make  the 
conditions  of  life  for  every  member  of  it  such  that  he  may 
arrive  at  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  That  this  truth  has 
begun  to  be  whispered  is  another  sign  of  the  times.  When 
this  tnith  takes  possession  of  us  it  will  be  a  new  departure. 

A  new  departure  of  some  sort  is  imminent.  The  only  question 
is  in  what  direction  are  we  to  work  for  it.  1  believe  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  Social  Science  pursued  in  a  religious  spirit.  For  if 
Christianity  moves  along  this  line  it  will  find  itself  in  the  first 
place  reinforced  by  the  irresistible  democratic  movement  of  the 
age.  The  deeply  seated  inherited  religious  feeling  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  England,  their  faith  and  trust  in  God,  their 
wonderful  kindliness,  patience,  sympathy,  hope,  are  still,  in 
spite  of  all  discouraging  signs,  the  basis  of  a  national  religion 
and  a  National  Church.  If  Church  Christianity  had  in  it  more 
of  these  practical  elements  of  faith  and  love,  and  less  of  a 
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routine  and  a  sentiment  which  seem  to  the  poor  to  sanction  un- 
limited class  isolation  and  personal  selfishness,  and  which  are 
in  fact  so  terribly  frivolous  and  unchristian,  then  it  would  be 
no  more  possible  to  overturn  our  National  Church  than  to 
upset  a  pyramid  resting  on  its  base. 

In  the  second  place  the  appearance  of  direct  collision 
between  religious  faith  and  materialistic  philosophy  would  be 
evaded ;  they  would  be  seen  to  be  moving  on  different  lines.  It 
is  true  that  the  materialist  and  the  Christian  must  always  differ 
toto  ccelo  in  opinion ;  but  a  contest  about  opinion  would  be 
seen  to  be  of  secondary  importance  as  compared  to  the  Christ- 
like and  truth-loving  life :  and  the  life  of  the  true  Christian, 
as  well  as  the  life  of  Christ  himself,  will  never  fail  to  command 
the  honour  and  love  of  the  materialist*  He  will  judge  the  tree 
by  the  fruits. 

In  the  third  place,  Christianity  would  co-operate  with  the 
sociological  forces  of  the  age.  The  age  of  struggling  for  liberty 
is  nearly  over  in  England,  as  in  America.  Some  few  rights 
have  yet  to  be  won :  but  the  far  more  important  question  is 
now  pressing  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  What  use  shall 
be  made  of  liberty  ?  Unrestrained  liberty  tends  to  widen  the 
breach  between  rich  and  poor ;  it  concentrates  advantages  on 
the  strong,  and  disadvantages  on  the  weak.  Now  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  statesman,  the  social  reformer,  and  of  the  Christian  alike 
to  secure  favourable  conditions  for  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  development  of  every  individual.  We  know  that 
this  can  be  done  only  by  a  free  people  imposing  restraints  on 
itself.  This  is  the  present  more  or  less  distinctly  seen  pro- 
gramme of  statesmen,  whether  they  call  themselves  Liberals 
or  Conservatives.  It  is  yours  to  convince  the  intellect  as  to 
the  nature  atid  need  of  such  restraints.  It  is  ours  to  show  that 
this  replacement  of  rights  by  duties  is  a  part  of  religion  :  to 
induce  men  for  the  love  of  God  and  their  brethren  to  embrace 
and  to  insist  on  such  restraints,  to  make  morality  keep  pace 
with  freedom.  We  must  work  together,  neither  distrusting 
the  other.  Thus  alone  can  a  free  society  make  progress  :  for 
a  nation  may  perish  from  excess  of  misdirected  freedom. 
Freedom  must  be  won  only  to  be  sacrificed  to  higher  aims. 
Would  that  every  rank  in  our  nation  were  penetrated  with 
this  truth. 

I  know  what  will  be  said  by  some  who  hear  or  read  these 
words.  They  will  say,  'You  sacrifice  all  that  is  distinctive  in 
Christianity,  and  then  tell  us  that  it  can  co-operate  M'ith  science 
and  with  the  other  great  forces  of  the  world.  But  Christianity 
is  and  ever  will  be  in  antagonism  with  the  world.    Christianity 
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is  a  body  of  doctrine  entrusted  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  her 
sacred  deposit  to  teach  men  how  to  save  their  souls ;  it  is  this 
she  must  guard  and  preach ;  mere  philanthropy  is  a  Christi- 
anity without  Christ,  and  without  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
In  other  words  it  is  not  Christianity.  You  are  trying  to  make 
men  good  by  Acts  of  Parliament.'  If  this,  or  any  reply  like 
this,  is  either  fair  or  true,  judge  ye. 

Others  again,  from  an  opposite  camp,  will  say,  as  was  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  '  I  am  incapable  of  thinking  the  Church 
anything  but  an  obstruction  to  Social  Science  :  it  is  based  on 
principles  I  cannot  accept,  ban'ed  by  tests  I  cannot  submit  to.' 

Is  then  this  co-operation  a  dream  ?  No :  it  is  not  a  dream. 
I  believe  it  is  coming.  There  is  a  Christianity  which  may  yet 
bring  back  the  religious  spirit  into  daily  life,  a  Christianity 
which  consists  in  devotion  to  the  ends  for  which  Christ  died,  the 
union,  the  regeneration,  the  purification  of  the  world.  How 
can  any  one  doubt  it  who  believes  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
and  in  His  presence  among  us  ?  This  co-operation  might  excite 
a  fresh  enthusiasm  from  all  quarters  ;  from  ourselves  the  clergy, 
who  are  no  less  influenced  by  the  time-spirit  than  other  men, 
and  are  almost  ready  to  say  that  the  most  Christlike  life  now 
is  to  do  as  He  did ;  to  be  silent  on  matters  of  opinion  and 
apply  ourselves  to  the  personal,  social,  and  moral  needs  of  our 
people,  and  lead  them  to  our  Father  in  Heaven.  It  would 
surely  call  out  fresh  enthusiasm  from  our  devout  communi- 
cants, who  week  by  week  or  month  by  month  devote  them- 
selves to  God's  service.  ^  What  are  you  ready  to  do  ?  '  might 
be  the  question  put  to  every  communicant,  as  it  is  already  the 
question  put  to  every  adult  member  of  some  American 
Churches.  It  might  recruit  the  ranks  of  our  clergy  with 
men  who  need  this  vent  for  their  practical  energy  and 
devotion.  It  would  open  fresh  possibilities  to  that  large  mass 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  see  no  middle  course  between 
materialism  and  sacerdotalism,  which  lead  to  anarchy  and 
revolt ;  and  who  would  see  in  this  development  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  best  side  of  Protestantism,  and  the  natural 
reaction  against  its  worst;  a  Protestantism  embracing  as 
irankly  the  historical  criticism  and  the  science  of  the  present 
as  it  embraced  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  past,  and  once 
more  including  in  its  ranks  the  representatives  of  highest 
thought.  It  is  a  religion  which  reminds  us  more  of  the  pro- 
phetic and  apostolic  ideals  than  of  the  mediaeval  and  modem 
it  does  not  require  us  to  make  a  sharp  contrast  between  things 
secular  and  sacred,  things  natural  and  supernatural ;  it  does 
not  require  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  world  to  look  at  God, 
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or  on  God  to  look  at  the  world.  It  does  require  modesty  in 
its  ministers.  It  does  require  the  '  fruits  of  the  Spirit '  in  all. 
Surely  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  growth ;  surely  the  hour  is  at 
hand  when  the  hope  of  the  age  shall  find  a  voice  in  prophet 
and  poet  and  priest  and  people,  and  the  world  shall  wake  to 
its  great  inheritance  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

To  preach  such  a  Christianity  we  need  the  help  of  Associa- 
tions like  yours.  It  is  not  ignorant  and  uncombined  philan- 
thropical  views,  not  more  charity  sermons  that  are  needed,  or 
more  so-called  charity,  but  the  utilisation  of  our  ministry  to 
enable  Christian  communities  to  co-operate  for  their  highest 
well-being,  the  scientific  organisation  and  direction  of  religious 
zeal. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude ;  and  I  will  only  say  one  word 
more.  Aim  high,  and  never  despair.  There  is  pleuty  to  do 
on  the  largest  scale  :  education,  land  laws,  drink  laws,  prosti- 
tution, vagabondism, — But  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
attempt  to  enumerate.  Let  no  private  rischt  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  public  wrongs.  For  private  rights  compensation 
can  be  found.  There  is  none  for  a  public  wrong.  Let  no  one 
think  that  our  present  shameful  condition  is  inevitable  ;  it  is 
the  result  of  our  past  and  present  laws.  It  is  our  duty  to 
protect  the  weak.  The  helpless  and  the  poor  cannot  protect 
themselves  against  ignorance,  vice,  ill  sanitation,  overwork 
tyranny.  The  study  of  other  countries  will  help  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  the  evil ;  it  is  yours  to  find  them  out,  and  to  blazon 
them  abroad  with  the  utmost  publicity  in  your  power,  and  to 
persevere  till  they  are  remedied.  Never  despair.  I  know  that 
it  is  heartbreaking  to 

Haggle  with  prejudice  for  pennyworths 

Of  that  reform  which  your  hard  toil  will  make 

A  common  birthright  of  the  age  to  come. 

But  this  endurance  and  faith  and  chivalry  is  the  special  virtue 
of  a  social  reformer,  and  without  it  you  are  talkers  and  no  more. 

And  let  each  one  carry  into  effect  in  his  own  person  this 
identification  of  religion  and  work  for  others.  Let  him  do 
something  for  his  city,  his  parish,  nay  for  one  street,  one  house- 
hold. Give  something  more  than  money ;  your  time,  your 
thought,  your  love.  You  are  not  called  on  to  reform  the  world; 
you  are  called  on  to  do  something  for  your  neighbours,  to 
show  that  you  have  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  utter  these  words  of  hopefulness 
in  Nottingham,  for  I  know  no  city  in  the  country  which  is  more 
enlightened,  more  public-spirited.     You  have  done  something. 
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Jut  jou  know,  better  than  I  can  know,  what  work  has  yet  to 
»e  done,  before  you  can  think  or  speak  without  sorrow  and 
hame  of  the  condition,  social  and  religious,  of  thousands  upon 
housands  in  this  place.  But  this  work  may  be  done  ;  and  it 
3  a  glorious  sight  to  see  Nottingham  welcoming  the  students 
>f  Social  Science  within  the  walls  of  her  grand  old  church  of 
$t.  Mary's ;  a  triple  alliance  of  common  sense  and  science  and 
eligion  in  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  humanity. 

Finally  let  us  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  this  meeting,  that 
t  may  be  marred  by  no  jealousies  or  thought  of  winning  fame  ; 
)ut  that  love  to  God  and  man  may  rule  in  your  hearts,  and  that 
he  Holy  Spirit  may  guide  all  your  counsels  to  the  glory  of 
jrod  in  the  well-being  of  man. 


BY 

GEORGE   WOODYATT    HASTINGS,    M.P., 

PRESIDENT   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 


IT  was  with  great  hesitation  that  I  acceded  to  the  generous 
wish  of  your  Council  that  I  should  occupy  this  chair,  and 
it  is  ^vith  very  mingled  feelings  that  I  now  rise  to  address  you. 
When  I  reflect  on  my  many  distinguished  predecessors  in  office, 
dating  from  the  great  orator  who,  twenty-five  years  since,  first 
filled  your  Presidency,  and  made  it  famous  for  all  time,  I  can 
only  tremble  for  the  verdict  which  you  will  pronounce  on  my 
own  imperfect  utterances.     Nor,  looking  back  through  our 
annual  gatherings  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  can  I 
think  without  sorrowful  regret  of  the  losses  we  have  sustained. 
Brougham  and  Kussell,  our  two  earliest  Presidents,  and  our 
most  illustrious,  have  in  nature  passed  away,  mighty  in  their 
years  as  in  their  services  and  fame.     But  numbers  who  once 
adorned  our  ranks  and  aided  our  exertions,  our  valued  allies, 
and  our  personal  friends,  for  some  at  least  of  whom  we  had 
fondly  hoped   a  longer  career,  have  been  snatched  from  us. 
The  whole  empire  was  aghast  at  the  crime  which  a  few  months 
since  cut  short  the  promise  of  Frederick  Cavendish ;  all  have 
mourned  the  young  statesman  who,  with  every  facility  for  a  life 
of  personal  pleasure,  gave  himself  up  to  the  arduous  service  of 
his  country ;  but  we  here  lament  him  also  as  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, much  interested  in  our  proceedings,  though  he  more  than 
once  refused,  with  characteristic  modesty,  the  duties  of  our 
Presidency.     In  Mr.  William  Newmarch   we  lost,  in  Mai'ch 
last,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  statisticians  in  the  country. 
Eleven   years   since   he    presided   over    our   Department  of 
Economics,  and  his  address  on  that  occasion  was  a  brilliant  con- 
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tribution  to  the  true  study  of  political  economy.     He  pointed 
out  that,  like  all  other  branches  of  science,  whether  dealing  with 
physical,  economical,  or  moral  phenomena,  political  economy 
is  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  a  priori,  abstract,  and  deductive 
fashion,  but  to  be  pursued  as  a  science  of  observation,  experience, 
fact,  and  induction :  a  weighty  observation,  and  one  which  may 
be  commended  above  all  to  the  minds  of  legislators.     It  came 
the  more  appropriately  from  Mr.  Newmarch,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  himself  a  bright  example  of  the  union  of  philosophical 
thought  with  practical  habits  of  mind.     Few  could  think  more 
deeply,  none  more  clearly,  than  he,  on  questions  of  abstract 
science,  while  no  better  business  man  was  to  be  found  in  the 
City  of  London.     He  is  to  us,  and  to  our  sister  Society,  the 
Statistical,  an  irreparable  loss.     We  have  also  to  lament  Sir 
Robert  Christison,  who  in  1 863  took  the  chair  of  the  Health 
Department  at  Edinburgh,  and  "was  active  in  its  discussions, 
seventeen    years   later,  at  our   second    meeting   in  that   dis- 
tinguished city,   when   his    relative.  Dr.    Beddoe,   filled    the 
same  position.     A  few  weeks  since  we  lost  an  old  member  of 
the    Law    Amendment    Society,    and    subsequently    of  this 
Association,    Sir   John    Smale.      He    served    as    Attorney- 
General  and   afterwards   as    Chief   Justice  of  Hong    Kong, 
and   during  his  whole   period  of  office  devoted  himself  with 
unflagging  energy  and  courage  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  correction  of  abuses.     He   took  an  upright 
part  in  the  efforts  made  to  abolish  the  gambling  farm  system 
in  the  colony,  and  the  infamous  coolie  traffic.     This  Associa- 
tion, we  are  glad  to  know,  lent  some  solid  assistance  in  the 
repression  of  these  evils,  and  throughout  our  negotiations  for 
that  purpose.  Sir  John  Smale  was  our  trusted  correspondent 
and  active  friend.     That  there  are  still  abuses  in  that  distant 
dependency  which  demand  the  consideration  of  all  who  think 
that  British  government  and  legislation  should  be  based  on 
morality,  his  address  to  our  Society  a  few  months  since  will 
have    shown.      He  toiled  for  years   in   a  torrid    climate  and 
under  harassing  circumstances  to  effect  what  he  believed  to 
be  right,  and  in  this  Association  a  high  respect  will  be  given 
to  his  memory.     Lastly,  and  not  the  least,  let  us  mourn  the 
untimely  end  of  one  who  has  more  than  once  contributed  to 
our  Transactions,  and  whose  achievements  in  economical,  as 
also  in  mathematical  science,  gave  promise,  if  life  had  been 
spared  to  him,  of  a  great  future.     Professor  Stanley  Jevons 
was  among  the   writers  and  thinkers  who    are  elevating  the 
standard  of  economic  science  by  formulating  conclusions  that 
have  been  based  on  exact  inquiry.     We  were  awaiting  a  con- 
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tribution  which  he  had  promised  to  these  proceedings,  when 
the  eclipse  of  death  passed  over  his  high  attainments  and 
remarkable  career.  I  have  named  a  few  among  our  many 
losses.  Wie  can  hardly  hope  to  see  the  places  of  such  men 
filled;  but  their  thoughts  and  their  deeds  live  after  them; 
they  have  left  their  example  to  guide  us,  and  their  success  to 
cheer. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  more  immediate  duties  of  this 
evening. 

The  Association  was  founded  to  elucidate  the  economical 
and  moral  principles  on  which  the  constitution  of  society 
should  be  based,  and  to  influence  by  the  light  of  those 
principles  the  course  of  future  legislation.  The  science  of 
society  has  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  side,  and  it  is  to  the 
latter  that  we  naturally  give  the  more  attention  on  these 
occasions.  It  has  usually  been  the  custom  of  the  President  of 
your  Council  to  narrate  the  legislative  progress  which  has 
been  made  since  our  last  meeting  on  those  subjects  which  fall 
within  our  cognisance ;  and  I  propose  to  follow  the  same 
course  this  evening.  It  is  quite  true  that  much  happens 
during  a  twelvemonth,  both  of  good  and  evil,  much  that  may 
modify  our  civilisation,  much  that  may  be  operative  on  our 
future  history,  which  is  unrecorded  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
It  is  practical  as  well  as  poetic  truth — 

Of  all  the  ills  that  human  kind  endure, 

How  small  the  part  that  laws  can  cause  or  cure  ! 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  statutory  work  of  each 
succeeding  session  is  written,  imperfectly  it  may  be,  but  so 
far  as  it  goes  plainly  and  not  unworthily,  the  moral  and  social 
history  of  the  nation,  its  political  progress,  its  administrative 
objects,  its  hopes,  fears,  and  impulses,  and  the  changing 
economical  conditions  to  which  its  purpose  or  its  destiny,  call 
it  as  you  will,  is  continually  driving.  Were  I  to  adopt  the 
prevalent  phraseology,  you  would  be  told  that  the  last  session 
was  almost  barren  of  results,  a  period  of  abortive  efforts  at 
legislation,  and  a  monument  of  the  incapacity  of  Parliament 
It  is  easy  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  while  many  useful 
measures  failed  or  were  withdrawn,  the  energy  of  the  two 
Houses  produced  not  a  few  important  statutes,  embodying 
great  principles,  sure  to  result  in  considerable  effects  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  people.  Let  us  glance  at  one  or  two  ot 
them,  and  as  we  do  so  allow  me  to  illustrate  by  their  examples 
one  of  the  leading  principles  which  this  Association  has  always 
enunciated :  I  mean  the  close  connection  that  exists  between 
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he  various  branches  of  social  and  economical  science.  Let  us 
lee  how  legal  changes  may  affect  the  health  and  industry,  and 
jonsequently  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  millions,  how 
economical  progress  may  influence  law,  and  education,  spread- 
ng  a  wider  and  better  knowledge  through  all  classes,  may  be 
)erpetually  modifying  both. 

The  Settled  Land  Act  of  last  session  passed  the  House 

)f  Commons,  after  reference  to  a  select  committee,  without 

*emark.     No  speech  was  made,  no  debate  raised,  no  opposition 

)ffered,  that  could  attract  any  public  notice.     Since  the  Act 

received  the  Royal  assent  there  has  not  appeared  any  prominent 

criticism  of  its  contents  in  the  newspapers.     Yet  it  may  be 

loubted  whether  any  greater  revolution,  legal  and  social,  has 

been  accomplished  in  this  country.     It  is  to  the  end  of  the 

thirteenth  century  and  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  to  1290 

&nd  1660,  to  the  reforming  legislation  of  Edward  the  First,  and 

the  Restoration  statutes  consequent  on  the  sweeping  changes 

under  the  Commonwealth,  that  we  must  go  back  before  we  can 

find   a  parallel   interference   with   the   laws   relating   to  the 

alienation  of  land.     The  tenure  of  land  and  the  mode  of  its 

transfer  seem  to  have  been  simple  enough  in  England  so  long 

as  the   original    Saxon   institutions   remained.     The   passing 

from  hand  to  hand  of  a  turf  or  a  twig  in  the  presence  of 

witnessing  neighbours  effected  all  that  had  afterwards  to  be 

painfully  accomplished  by  complicated  assurances  and  elaborate 

legal  fictions ;   land  thus  simply  acquired  was  held  by  the  sole 

obligation  of  fealty,  and  was  alienable  at  pleasure.     But  on 

the   advent   of  the    Norman    dynasty  all  this  was  changed. 

The  leading   policy  of  that  era   was  to  bind    the    land    in 

fetters  of  iron,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  military  caste,  and  the 

aggrandisement  of  the  dominant  few.     As  land  was  the  only 

Cperty,  it  was  the  sole  source  of  national  income,  and  every 
downer  was  taxed  from  his  cradle  through  all  the  events  of 
hig  life.  Estates  were  not  to  be  sold,  lest  the  Cro^vn  or  the 
great  lords  should  be  robbed  of  their  tenants,  and  the  theo- 
retical^ it  may  be  added  the  impracticable,  object  of  the  law 
was  that  sixty  thousand  knights  should  be  maintained  as  the 
military  force  of  the  country,  on  as  many  knights'  fees.  Such  a 
system,  of  course,  broke  down  under  its  own  weight,  much  as  the 
warriors  it  was  designed  to  perpetuate  were  wont  to  be  stifled  in 
their  own  armour ;  legislation  can  no  more  permanently  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  land  tnan  it  can  forbid  water  to  run  down  hill. 
As  commerce  gradually  grew,  and  personal  property  began  to 
be  acquired,  estates  changed  hands  somehow,  and  the  judges, 
always  construing  and  developing  the  law  on  the  side  of  free- 
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^om,  favoured  the  growth  of  a  curious  fiction  which  facilitated 
the  transfer  of  land.     Probably  few  at  the  present  day  fully 
appreciate  the  punning  passage  in  Shakespeare,  where  Hamlet 
rings   the  changes  on  the  skull  of  a  lawyer.     *  This  fellow 
might  be  in  his  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes, 
his  recognisances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries. 
Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries, 
to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  '     Now  this  fine,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  pecuniary  mulct,  was  in  truth  a 
sham  suit  brought,  by  the  connivance  of  the  courts  of  law,  to 
effect  the  transfer  of  an  estate  from  the  seller  to  the  purchaser, 
and  thus  evade  the  strictness  of  the  feudal  system.     It  was  so 
called  because  it  was  the  end,  Jinis^  of  all  questions  as  to  tiie 
title  of  the  purchaser.     It  had  grown  up  gradually,  but  it  was 
a  statute  of  Edward  I.  which  first  gave  it  legislative  sanction, 
and  thus  established  the  principle  of  free  transfer.    By  another 
Act,  passed  six  years  afterwards,  every  landowner  was  per- 
mitted to  directly  alienate  his  land,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  new  owner  should  hold  of  the  same  lord,  and  of  course 
under  the  same  conditions,  as  did  the  tenant  who  sold.     This 
was  a  compromise  made  with  the  great  barons ;  for  English 
Parliaments  even  then  had  just  the  characteristics  of  Parlia- 
ments at  the  present  day,  and  nearly  all  salutary  measures 
were  the  result  of  some  negotiation  and  arrangement.     The 
people  at  large  felt  the  inconvenience  of  feudal  restriction; 
the  great  lords,  on  their  part,  felt  the  loss  of  rents  and  services, 
for  in  the  absence  of  direct  sales,  land  shifted  from  hand  to  hand 
by  leases  and  subinfeudations ;  so  Parliament  gave  something 
to  both,  and  kept  the  seignories  for  the  barons,  while  it  gave 
freedom  of  transfer  for  the  people.    Why  were  these  legislative 
changes  made  some  six  hundred  years  ago  ?     Simply  because 
the  economical  condition  of  the  country  was  changing.     The 
nation  had  settled  down   after  the   Norman   wars,  and  had 
become  the  true  England  of  history.    The  House  of  Commons 
had  been  called  into  existence,  and  parliamentary  government 
had  begun  to  work  ;  municipal  institutions  were  in  vigour,  and 
local  government  was  more  developed  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.     Strict  justice  was  being  administered  in  regular  courts. 
A  system  of  police,  if  rude,  at  least  effective,  had  been  esta- 
blished.  Education  and  knowledge  were  spreading  through  the 
people.     Industrial  production  had  so  increased  that  we  were 
growing  wool  for  the  Continent,  much  as  Australia  now  grows 
wool  for. us.     Taxation  had  already  shifted  to  personal  pro- 
perty, a  sure  proof  that  wealth  was  floating  in  the  country, 
foreign  trade  had  become  important^  and  the  statute  of  met" 
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chants  was  being  passed  to  protect  it.  It  is  not  in  a  growing 
and  organised  society  that  land  can  be  arbitrarily  tied  up,  and 
thus  we  see  that  before  the  knell  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
tolled,  the  force  of  its  social  impulses  had  broken  down  the 
outworks  of  feudality.  This  was  the  first  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  land  legislation. 

But  though  the  real  property  of  England  had  become 
alienable,  there  remained  the  grievous  burdens  upon  it; 
burdens  so  enormous  that  Black^tone  speaks  of  them  as  a 
slavery  intolerable  to  free  men.  Yet,  marvellous  to  say,  they 
survived  civil  wars,  changes  of  dynasty,  the  depositions  of 
sovereigns,  and  some  remarkable  social  upheavals.  It  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  conservative  tendencies  of  Englishmen 
that  much  and  long  as  they  groaned  under  relief,  wardships, 
licenses,  and  other  grievances  of  knight  service,  opportunity 
after  opportunity  was  allowed  to  slip  by,  without  demanding 
from  the  Crown  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  land.  Perhaps  it 
was  partly  that  the  mind  of  Parliament  in  the  middle  ages 
was  so  occupied  with  the  policy,  usually  futile,  of  preventmg 
■estates  from  being  held  in  mortmain,  that  it  had  no  room  for 
another  idea.  Yet  great  as  are  the  economical  evils  of  taking 
land  permanently  out  of  the  market,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  exceeded  the  evils  and  oppressions  inseparable  from  the 
Norman  tenures.  James  I.  is  said  to  have  proposed  the 
abolition  of  knight-service ;  and  if  so  his  wisdom  must  have 
been  greater  than  the  pedantic  sapience  ^vith  which  he  is 
usually  credited ;  but  what  no  king  carried  out,  and  no  states- 
man seems  to  have  thought  of  attempting,  was  at  last,  as  so 
often  happens  in  this  country,  effected  by  mere  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

When  a  blinded  Sovereign,  and  a  Parliament  too  angry 
to  be  moderate,  had  succeeded  in  handing  over  historical 
England  to  the  mercies  of  an  irresponsible  army,  one  good  at 
least-  came  out  of  so  much  evil.  During  the  suspension  of  the 
monarchy  no  feudal  services  were  rendered,  because  there  was 
no  Crown  to  demand  them ;  and  when  the  ancient  constitution 
was  restored  the  peers  and  country  gentlemen,  exuberant  as 
was  their  loyalty  at  the  moment,  refused  to  put  their  necks 
under  a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  been 
able  to  bear.  By  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II.  knight-service, 
with  all  its  tyrannous  incidents,  was  finally  abolished,  and 
the  old  Saxon  tenure  of  free  socage  restored,  after  six  hundred 
years  of  deprivation,  to  the  descendants  of  Saxon  freemen. 
This  was  the  second  great  era  in  the  history  of  our  land  legis- 
lation ;  and  no  such  sweeping  change  as  marked  the  two  epochs 
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I  have  mentioned  has  been  seen  in  this  country  till  the  Settled 
Land  Act  a  few  weeks  since  became  law. 

For  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  after  centuries  of  struggle, 
finally  successful,  against  feudal  grievances,  landowners 
created  for  themselves  a  bondage  almost  as  painful  as  that 
from  which  they  had  been  delivered.  When  knight-service 
had  been  abolished,  when  entails,  truly  so  called,  had  been 
made  capable  of  being  barred  at  pleasure,  when  all  statutory 
obstacles  to  free  alienation  had  been  removed,  a  system  of 
settlements  sprang  up  which  reproduced  the  old  mischief.  The 
peerage  were  naturaUy  and  properly  anxious  that  a  permanent 
endowment  should  be  secured  for  their  titles ;  country  gentle- 
men, following  the  example,  wished  to  perpetuate  their  family 
estates ;  the  custom  of  primogeniture  seemed  to  give  to  the 
eldest  son  a  right  to  have  the  succession  made  and  kept  sure. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  the 
country  was  placed  under  strict  settlement,  and  numbera  of 
family  properties  have  been  so  held  for  generations.  Now  the 
effect  of  all  this  is  easy  to  understand.  It  means,  with  regard 
to  private  persons,  landowners,  that  they  are  fettered  and 
encumbered  at  every  turn.  Their  income  is  not  their  o¥ra, 
it  belongs  to  mortgagees  and  annuitants ;  their  estate  is  not 
their  own,  for  it  belongs  to  the  expectants  and  the  lawyers. 
They  cannot  sell,  for  they  are  denied  the  power ;  they  cannot 
improve,  for  they  have  not  the  capital;  each  succeeding 
generation  adds  to  the  heap  of  embarrassment,  and  in  the 
absence  of  some  exceptional  deliverance  sinks  them  deeper 
in  the  slough.  The  system  of  settlement  is  altogether  artifi- 
cial, and,  like  every  other  system  which  sins  against  nature, 
it  brings  its  own  retribution.  If  you  want*  to  see  its  con- 
sequences described  in  detail  and  with  remarkable  force,  read 
a  speech  made  by  Lord  Carrington  to  his  tenants  a  year  or 
two  since,  in  which  he  described  the  condition  of  his  property, 
and  the  impossibility  that  he  could  do  it  justice. 

But  then  look  to  the  effect  on  the  public  interest.  Land 
in  every  really  civilised  country  is  a  commodity,  an  article  of 
commerce ;  we  speak  of  the  land  market  as  we  do  of  the  stock 
and  share  market,  and  of  the  cotton  or  iron  market.  But  there 
is  this  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  article,  that  i^hereas 
other  subjects  of  interchange  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
such  as  our  hardware  or  textile  or  fictile  fabrics,  the  quantity 
of  land  is  fixed  and  inmiutable.  You  may  reclaim  a  bit 
from  the  sea  or  river  here,  and  enclose  from  the  moor  or 
hill  there,  but  practically  the  total  amount  of  land  in  England 
is   a  fixed  quantity.     If,  then,  you  maintain  in  continuous 
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existence  any  system^  whether  of  law  or  family  custom,  which 
ties,  up  properties,  and  renders  them  unsaleable,  it  is  clear 
that  the  amount  of  land  in  the  market  must  be  always  grow- 
ing less.     That  this  has  actually  taken  place  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt,  and  it  has  been  one  cause  of  the  constant  rise  in 
the  price  of  land,  unaffected  in  the  main  by  some  disturbing 
considerations.     To  see  the  full  effect  of  a  tying  up  of  land  in 
a  country,  you  should  look  at  Spain,  where  the  vast  estates  of 
the  old  nobility  have  been  kept  out  of  the  market  for  gene- 
rations by  strict  entails,  with  the  consequence  that  agriculture 
is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  that  forest  cultivation  has  been   neg- 
lected, that  the  land  has  come  to  be  more  worthless  with  each 
succeeding  decade,  and  that  a  country  perhaps  more  naturally 
rich  than  any  other  in  Europe  presents  a  spectacle  of  poverty. 
Here  you  see  the  reason  why  our  ancestors  instinctively  fought 
against  mortmain,  and  strove  so  persistently  for  freedom  of 
alienation.     They  saw  tracts  of  land  passing  into  the  hands  of 
religious  houses,  against  whose   management    and   character 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said.     The  religious  were  excellent 
landlords  and   kind   fi'iends   to   their  tenants.     But  the  one 
abiding  and  unanswerable  objection  to  them  was  that  no  land 
which  they  once  owned  ever  again  became  the  subject  of  trans- 
fer.    Englishmen  in  those  days  had  little  knowledge  or  none 
of  economical  science,  but  they  felt  what  they  did  not  know ; 
they  felt  like  an  animal  in  a  receiver  with  the  air  exhausting, 
or  like  the  man  in  the  tale,  the  walls  of  whose  room  were 
closing  in  upon  him.     It  was  with  them  a  question  of  life  and 
death,  and  it  was  this  inspired  the  many  struggles  against  the 
dead  hand,  and  this  probably  which  excused  to  most  minds  the 
spoliation,   otherwise  infamous,  of  Church  property.     But  if 
they  felt  strongly  against  restriction  six  hundred  years  ago, 
what  must  we  feel  now?*   I  have  said  that  it  was  the  free 
debating  Parliament,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  growth  of 
commerce,  which  produced  the  legislation  of  the  Plantagenet. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the  requirements  of  our  present 
trade  girdling  the  globe,  of  our  manufactures  turned  out  for 
hundreds  of  millions,  of  our  industrial  art  aspiring  ever  to 
new  conquests,  of  our  national  education  bestowing  every  year 
a  higher  culture  on  every  class,  above  all  of    our   restless 
political  life,  whose  influence  ramifies  into  every  household, 
and  whets  the  intellect  of  all  ?     Is  this  the  period,  and  are  we 
the  people,  for  whom  a  restricted  land  market,  restricted  by 
artificial    devices,  is  likely  to  be  endured  ?      It   is   this,  the 
system   of  continuous   settlement,  without   power  of  sale,  a 
system  unnatural,  unscientific,  impolitic  and  pernicious,  which 
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has  set  on  foot  what  is  called  the  land  agitation.  It  is  thi& 
which  afflicted  John  Stuart  Mill  with  one  of  the  several  crazes 
of  his  later  life,  in  the  shape  of  his  ^  nationalisation '  idea.  It 
is  this  which  has  started  the  untrue  and  unphilosophical  dogma 
concerning  the  *  unearned  increment '  of  land.  Some  of  the 
people  who  preach  these  absurdities  arc,  like  Mill  himself^ 
quite  honest  visionaries.  Some  are  the  disciples  of  the 
Nihilist  and  Communist  societies  of  the  Continent,  and  just 
as  unscrupulous  and  immoral  as  their  teachers.  Most  who 
hold  these  doctrines  are  simply  people  who  have  a  smattering 
on  the  subject,  and  embrace  the  first  plausible  fallacy  they 
meet.  But  whoever  and  whatever  they  are,  let  them  be  met 
fairly,  not  ^vith  wrath  and  clamour,  but  with  fact  and  argument. 
In  truth,  the  golden  rule  in  all  public  questions  is  never  to 
lose  your  temper.  Leave  anger  to  fools  and  fanatics.  The 
delusions  of  the  land  agitators,  like  other  Communistic  non- 
sense, are  best  met  by  solid  demonstration.  In  the  field  of 
inductive  science  we  need  not  fear  to  encounter  them. 

Let  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 

and  we  shall  see  these  chimeras  routed  by  open  debate 
and  free  inquiry  as  quickly  and  decisively  as  our  great 
general  and  his  heroic  troops  drove  from  their  entrenchments 
the  Egyptian  rebels. 

But  though  under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  easy,  on 
a  fair  field,  to  refute  these  vicious  theories,  it  will  be  much 
more  easy  to  do  so,  in  popular  estimation,  now  that  the  ground 
has  been  cut  from  under  the  agitation  by  the  passing  of  the 
Settled  Land  Act.  This  great  measure,  for  such  it  is,  has 
cured  the  evil  I  have  been  describing  at  a  blow.  On  the  1st 
of  January  next,  when  the  Act  comes  into  operation,  there 
will  not  be  (with  small  exceptions  ^I  will  presently  notice)  an 
acre  of  unsaleable  settled  land  in  England.  Every  tenant  for 
life,  under  whatever  instrument  his  interest  may  have  been  de- 
rived, whether  Act  of  Parliament,  settlement,  or  will,  can  sell 
the  land  which  he  holds  for  life,  or  any  part  of  it,  subject  to 
the  conditions  that  he  must  obtain  the  best  price  to  be  had.. 
and  that  he  must  invest  the  purchase-money  in  approved  se- 
curities for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  after  himself.  He 
may  do  this  without  applying  to  any  court,  or  being  subjected 
to  any  litigation ;  he  can  sell,  in  fact,  as  freely  as  if  he  were 
owner  in  fee  simple.  The  exception  to  which  I  alluded  is  that 
he  cannot  sell  the  mansion  house  of  his  estate,  at  least  with- 
out obtaining  the  leave  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The 
wisdom  of  this  proviso  may  be  doubted ;  for  the  price  of  an 
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estate  in  the  market  often  depends  on  the  house^  and  if  it  is 
deprived  of  the  character  of  a  residential  property  its  selling 
value  might  be  seriously  diminished.     Nor  will  some  other 
dubious  points  escape  the   notice  of  a  critical  reader.     But, 
taken    as    a    whole,    the   Act  is  beyond  question  the  most 
important  in  relation  to  the  landed  interest  passed  for  two 
centuries,  and  one  for  which  every  landowner  may   well  be 
grateful.     Not  that  all,  or  nearly  all  that  is  required  has  yet 
been  done.  Rather  we  may  say  that,  knowing  how  much  remains 
to  do,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  the 
measure  that  which  constitutes  the  new  body  of  land  commis- 
sioners, under  our  distinguished  friend.  Sir  James  Caird,  who  five 
years  since  presided  over  our  Section  of  Economics.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  this  commission  to  afford  assistance  and  advice  to 
landowners  in  carrying  out  the  Act,  and  we  may  trust  that 
their  functions  will  from  time  to  time  be  enlarged.    Two  great 
reforms  remain  to  be  accomplished  in  our  landed  system  ;  the 
one   being  the   reduction  of  all  tenures  to  the    Saxon  sim- 
plicity of  free  socage ;  the  other,  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal system  of  registration  of  title,  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  real  property.     It  is  now  some  forty  years  since  a  commis- 
sion  was  created  for  the  abolition  of  copyholds,  and  yet  to 
this  hour  our  land  laws  are  complicated  by  that  antiquated 
tenure,  with  its  objectionable,  and  in  some  respects  barbarous 
incidents.     To  copyhold  estates,  as  indeed  to  a  few  freeholds, 
there  attaches  the  feudal  oppression  of  heriots,  utterly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  usages  of  our  day,  and  so  grievous  in  its 
nature,  when  rigidly  enforced,  that  it  might  at  any  time  pro- 
duce an  outburst  of  popular  wrath.     The  heriot  simply  means 
that  the  lord  of  a  manor  may  on  the  death  of  a  copyholder 
seize  the  best  beast  in  his  possession.     I  know  of  a  case  in 
which  a  small  dairyman  died,  leaving  a  widow.      She  had 
hoped  to  have  made  her  living  by  keeping  on  the  dairy  ;  but 
the  lord,  or  rather  the  steward  of  the  manor  on  his  behalf, 
seized  the  best  cow  out  of  her  small  stock,  and  the  woman  was 
ruined.     The  very  possibility  of  such  cruel  wrong  ought  to 
quicken  the  abolition  of  copyhold  tenure ;    and  I  venture  to 
express  my  hope  that  the  Bill  introduced  last  session  by  Mr. 
Waugh    for    that  purpose    may    receive   energetic    support, 
and  be    passed   into  law  without  further  delay.      The   uni- 
versal   and   compulsory   registration  of  titles    to    land — and 
when  I  say  compulsory  I  mean  the  compulsion  to  apply  when 
any   sale  and  purchase  takes  place — is  another  essential  im- 
provement.    Such  a  system  was  long  ago  established  in  South 
Australia  by  our  fellow-member.  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  and  has 

c  2 
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been  introduced  into  other  colonies.  Wherever  it  has  been 
carried  out  it  has  been  found  successful,  and  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  some  such  plan  will  at  no  distant  date  be  adopted 
in  this  country.  It  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cadastral  survey  now  in  progress.  When  the 
tenure  of  land  has  thus  been  made  uniform,  and  the  mode  of 
transfer  thus  brief  and  simple,  we  shall  not  only  have  returned 
to  Saxon  usage,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  declared  many  years 
ago  was  the  drift  of  all  our  modem  legislation,  but  we  shall 
have  accomplished,  as  to  land,  that  reform  which  Bentham 
described  as  the  foundation  of  sound  jurisprudence,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  natural  for  a  technical  procedure. 

The  Settled  Land  Act,  to  once  more  repeat  its  praise,  is 
an  immense  step  towards  this  beneficent  end.     Its  author  was 
Lord  Cairns,  and  its  powerful  supporter  Lord  Chancellor  Sel- 
bome.     To  these  two  great  lawyers  and  statesmen  the  country 
is  indebted  for  most  of  the  many  legal  improvements,  l^sla- 
tive  and  judicial,  which  have  marked  the  later  years  of  the 
present  reign.     It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefits 
that  have  been  derived  from  their  cordial  co-operation.     Some 
of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the  squabbles  of  the  law 
lords  were  matters  of  daily  observation,  and  their  only  point  of 
union  was  a  common  attack  on  the  woolsack.    In  those  days  any 
Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  brought  in  by  a  Lord 
Chancellor  was    sure    to  be   assailed,    and    was   frequently 
demolished,  by  his  noble  and  learned  friends.    Lord  Campbell, 
in  one  of  his  graphic  biographies  (fully  equalled,  if  I  may  be 
ermitted  to  say  so,  by  the  admirable  portrait  of  himself  which 
is  daughter  has  given  to  the  world)  describes,  amusingly  enough, 
the  bickerings  always  afloat  among  the  judicial  members  of  3ie 
Upper  House.     Brougham  was  abusing  Lyndhurst,  Lyndhurst 
ridiculing  Brougham,  both  eager  to  run  down  Campbell,  who, 
by  his  own  account,  was  fully  as  pugnacious  as  either,  and  all 
three  ready  to  fall  upon  and  worry  the  holder  of  the  great  seal. 
Happily,  we  have  lived  to  see  the  two  leading  jurists  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  setting  an  example  of  patriotism,  difiFering  in 
their  politics,  and  each  powerful  with  his  party,  but  uniting  in 
office  and  Opposition  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice 
and  purify  the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Act  is  another  example 
of  the  correlation  between  the  various  branches  of  our  subject, 
being  a  social  and  economical,  just  as  much  as  a  legal  change. 
It  also  illustrates  the  growing  tendency  to  return  to  the 
ancient,  and  if  the  expression  be  permissible,  the  more  natural 
condition  of  our  jurisprudence.     It  is  an  historical  error  to 
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assume  that  English  law  always  handed  over  to  a  husband  the 
property  of  his  wife  in  absolute  possession.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ancient  law  was  on  the  whole  fair  enough  to  wives.  In 
the  old  days,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  only  property 
worth  considering  was  land.  Now  a  landed  heiress  in  Norman 
days  (and  landed  heiresses  were  rather  prevalent  commodities 
at  the  time  when  fathers  and  brothers  were  wont  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously)  by  no  means  lost  her 
property  upon  marriage.  Her  husband  had  the  management 
of  it  during  their  joint  lives,  which  was  but  fair,  as  he  did 
military  service  on  her  behalf;  if  he  survived  her,  with  issue 
of  the  marriage,  he  had  a  tenancy  for  life ;  he  could  lease, 
but  he  could  not  alienate  without  her  consent,  and  on  his 
death  her  property  went  to  her  heirs.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  greatest  baron  in  the  country  married,  like  King  Cophetua, 
a  beggar  maid,  she  had  her  dower,  one  third  for  her  life  of  all 
the  lands  which  he  had  held  in  fee  simple.  The  injustice  and 
anomaly  arose  with  the  growth  of  personal  property.  In  more 
settled  and  civilised  times,  landed  property  came  to  be  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  the  law  was  not 
modified,  as  it  might  well  have  been,  to  meet  a  new  state  of 
things,  and  all  the  money  and  goods  belonging  to  a  married 
woman  passed  without  reservation  or  protection  into  the  hands 
of  her  husband.  The  Courts  of  Equity  no  doubt  stepped  in 
to  aid,  but  to  aid  those  only  who  could  pay  for  settlements, 
trustees,  lawsuits,  and  solicitors.  An  artificial  system  was  de- 
vised to  protect  a  class  deprived  of  their  natural  rights ;  the 
rights,  I  mean,  of  holding  in  their  own  hands,  and  disposing 
as  they  thought  fit,  of  that  which  belonged  to  them.  To  rich 
women,  this  only  means  that  their  pecuniary  interests  are  to 
be  subjected  to  much  complication  and  expense.  But  to  poor 
women,  it  has  always  meant  that  their  savings  and  their  earn- 
ings, all  their  scanty  means  in  the  present,  and  all  their  hard- 
earned  provision  for  the  future,  were  to  be  confiscated  without 
appeal.  When  this  question  was  first  mooted  by  the  Law 
Amendment  Society  in  1856,  a  well-known  manufacturer  sent 
me  a  list  of  women  who  had  worked  in  his  factory,  as  he  said, 
'all  honest,  respectable,  hardworking  girls,'  who  had  been 
ruined  pecuniarily  by  marriage.  In  every  case  the  hus- 
band had  taken  possession  of  the  wife's  savings,  dissipated 
them  in  profligacy,  and  then  had  lived  in  idleness  on  the 
woman's  earnings.  That  is  only  a  single  specimen,  I  can 
assure  you,  of  the  communications  of  this  nature  made  to  me 
at  the  time.  The  first  effort  for  an  alteration  of  the  law 
originated  with  Miss  Leigh  Smith,  now  Mrs.  Bodichon,  who 
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published   a  pampMet   on   the  subject,  and  approached  the 
Law  Amendment  Society  for  aid.     The  ridicule  and  opposi- 
tion at  that  time  raised  against  the  proposal  that  a  married 
woman  should   retain  her  own  property  in  her  own  hands, 
might  have  deterred  many  from  embarking  in  the  cause.     But 
Miss  Lfcigh  Smith  possessed  the  spirit  of  her  intrepid  brother, 
Uie  Arctic  navigator,  and  she  launched  an  enterprise  which 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  proved  entirely 
successfuL     In  1857  a  Bill  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Law  Amendment  Society  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Erskioe  Perry,  and  if  you  will  refer  to  that 
measure  you  will  learn  that  its  provisions  were  substantially 
identical  with  the  Act  just  passed.     The  time,  however,  was 
not  then  ripe  for  legislation,  though  a  clause,  in  consequence 
of  our  movement,  was  introduced  into  the  Divorce  Act  secur- 
ing to  a  wife  separated  from  or  deserted  by  her  husband  her 
own  earnings.     This  small  mercy  was  thought  at  the  time  a 
wonderful  advance.     In  1867  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Council  of  this  Association,  at  its  Belfast  meeting,  by  Miss 
Wolstenholme,  now  Mrs.  Emly,  praying  us  to  obtain  some 
amendment   in    the   law.     The    memorial   was   sent    by   the 
Council  to  a  committee,  and  the  result  was  the  Bill  introduced 
in  1868,  at  our  request,  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.     This  Bill  was 
considered  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  took  evidence  at  some  length.  On  Mr.Lefevre's  accepting 
office  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  who  in 
1870  succeeded  in  passing  it  through  the  Lower  House.     The 
measure,  it  should  be  mentioned,  was  nearly  identical  with  that 
introduced  in  1856.     It  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
was  passed,  but  in  so  mangled  a   state  that  it  was    hardly 
recognisable  by  its  best  friends.     It  does  not  lie  in  ray  mouth 
to  complain  of  the  Act  of  1870,  though  I  bitterly  regretted 
its  emasculation,  for  it  was  to  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  and  myself 
that   it   was    finally  referred  to  say  whether  the    Commons 
should  be  moved  to  reject  the  Lords'  amendments,  a  decision 
on  which  it  was  well  known  that  the  fate  of  the  measure 
rested.     We  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  anxious  considera- 
tion, that  the  Bill  had  much  good  left  in  it,  and  ought  to  pass, 
the  question  of  further  amendment  being  left  open.      The 
sequel,   I   venture  to  think,  has  justified  that  decision.     A 
return  obtained  some  time  since  from  the  Bank  of    England 
by  our  Society  showed  conclusively  that  the  Act  was  not  a 
little  availed  of  by  married  women  to  protect  their  property 
in  the  public  funds.     The  larger  question  was  kept  alive  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer  and  other  friends,  and  Lord 
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Chancellor  Selbome  decided  a  few  months  since  that  it  was 
time  to  settle  it  finally.  We  who  have  watched  this  move- 
ment from  its  cradle,  who  wheeled  its  perambulator,  so  to 
speak,  twenty-six  years  ago,  who  heard  with  complete 
composure  all  the  laughter  that  was  once  raised  against 
it,  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  introduced  from 
the  Woolsack,  passed  through  both  Houses,  certainly  not 
without  obstruction,  but  with  no  opposition  that  was  worth 
counting,  and  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  of  this  Session,  one 
landmark  to  future  generations  of  the  rise  of  justice  and  true 
statesmanship  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

On  these  two  measures  I  have  dwelt  at  length,  not  merely 
on  account  of  their  importance,  but  because  they  illustrate 
alike  the  practical  work  of  the  Association,  and  our  principle 
of  the  mutual  relation  between  the  different  branches  of  social 
philosophy.  They  both  deal  ^vith  subjects  that  belong 
])rimarily  to  lawyers,  but  they  are  both  of  higli  moment  to  the 
political  economist.  Now  what  is  political  economy,  that 
€cience  so  often  misquoted,  so  much  misunderstood?  It  is 
simply  that  branch  of  exact  knowledge  which  teaches  how  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  is  created,  maintained,  and  fostered ;  how 
thrift  is  best  encouraged,  how  production  can  be  increased, 
iiow  distribution  can  be  most  advantageously  carried  on.  This 
is  the  business  of  political  economy.  Some  people  complain 
because  it  does  not  inculcate  religion,  tenderness,  generosity, 
and  other  graceful  and  admirable  virtues.  They  might  just  as 
reasonably  com])lain  of  the  science  of  mathematics  that  it  does 
not  teach  theology,  or  rail  at  a  civil  engineer  because  he  can- 
not write  poetry.  Political  economy  should  keep  to  its  own 
sphere,  which  is  not  that  of  philanthropic  sentiment,  nor,  I 
may  add,  of  party  controversy.  As  an  old  political  economist, 
I  have  been  somewhat  surprised,  may  I  venture  to  say  a  little 
amused,  at  the  abundant  utterances  of  late  on  what  are  called 
economical  principles  in  political  debate.  It  has  seemed  to 
me,  when  political  economy  is  quoted  on  such  occasions,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  '  political,'  and  very  little  of  the 
*  economy.'  The  speakers  who  dogmatise  so  freely,  from 
dukes  downwards,  do  not  seem  to  know  that  in  the  application 
of  political  economy  to  the  arts  of  legislation  and  government 
you  have  not  to  reason  from  fixed  laws,  like  that  of  gravita- 
tion, constant  and  universal  in  their  operation,  but  rather  with 
tendencies  to  certain  results,  and  you  have  to  reckon  with  a 
variety  of  disturbing  influences  and  balancing  considerations. 
The  pregnant  saying  of  the  great  orator  and  statesman, 
Edmund    Burke,    quoted  the   other   day   in    the   House   of 
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Commons  by  one  equally  great  in  statesmanship  and  oratory, 
Mr,  Gladstone,  that  the  limits  within  which  abstract  prin- 
ciple can  be  applied  to  practical  politics  are  exceedingly 
narrow,  should  be  remembered  by  us  all.  Our  business  is, 
not  to  moon  after  what  are  termed  the  strict  principles  of 
political  economy,  whatever  that  phrase  may  mean,  but  to 
inquire,  investigate,  reason  for  ourselves ;  to  find  out  the  facts, 
make  the  true  inductions,  and  leave  the  principles  of  the 
science,  as  they  can  well  afford,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
What  is  the  Poor  Law  ?  As  flagrant  a  violation  of  political 
economy  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  being  a  system  imder 
which  the  thrifty,  industrious,  and  moral  have  to  keep  the  idle, 
dissolute,  and  needy.  But  is  there  a  practical  politician  in  the 
country  who  will  come  for^vard  and  propose  to  abolish  poor 
relief?  Again,  is  there  an  economical  principle  more  un- 
doubted than  this :  that  if  any  man  wants  to  borrow,  he  should 
do  so  on  his  own  credit,  on  what  terms  he  can  arrange,  and  on 
whatsoever  security  he  can  produce  ?  What  is  to  be  said  then 
of  the  legislation  which  enables  private  landowners  to  raise 
money  for  the  improvement  of  their  property,  on  easy  terms 
granted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  from  sources  supplied  by 
the  State  ?  Nothing  can  in  truth  be  said  than  that  the  strict 
doctrines  of  political  economy  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
such  favours.  Yet  I  for  one,  if  asked  my  opinion,  should  say 
that  such  legislation  is  politic  and  prudent,  economical  in  the 
highest  sense,  because  calculated  to  increase  the  production, 
and  thus  to  augment  the  wealth,  of  the  country.  But  then, 
having  subscribed  to  that  opinion,  I  could  not  refuse  to  apply 
it,  in  more  than  one  variety  of  application,  to  tenants  as  well 
as  landowners,  and  to  rent  as  much  as  to  capital. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  a  sound  landed  system 
is  at  the  bottom  of  national  wealth.  Trade  may  pass  into 
new  channels,  as  it  has  often  done  during  human  history, 
manufacture  may  shift  its  home,  but  a  country  which  has  a 
well-tilled  soil  has  always  the  solid  foundation  of  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  have  seen  during  the  last  few  disastrous 
years  what  is  meant  by  a  deficiency  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction ;  what  loss  to  accumulated  capital,  what  drain  on  the 
national  resources.  Abundant  harvests  will  put  this  right,  but 
to  secure  an  average  of  high  production  throughout  a  period 
of  time  it  is  required  not  merely  that  the  heavens  should  be 
propitious  on  an  average  of  years,  but  that  the  fat  years 
should  be  made  to  compensate  for  the  lean  years  by  the 
highest  attainable  outlay  of  capital  and  skill.  Now  men 
in  the  long  run  will  not  invest  in  land,  either  temporarily  or 
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permanently^  either  as  owners  or  occupiers,  unless  they  have 
good  security  that  their  outlay  will  be  recompensed.  To  main- 
tain, therefore,  the  productiveness  of  land  in  the  national 
interest,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  simple  tenure  and  the  power 
of  ready  transfer  so  far  as  owners  are  concerned,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  give  to  tenants  an  absolute  assurance  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  that  the  capital  they  put  into  the  ground  shall 
be  made  secure.  Usually,  when  this  proposition  is  advanced, 
there  is  an  outcry  about  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
private  contract  As  if  our  Statute  Book  did  not  bristle  with 
interferences  with  private  contract,  and  interferences  which 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  moral  sense,  as  well  as  the 
political  instinct  of  the  nation,  sound  examples  of  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  sovereign  power  for  the  one  end  of  all  government, 
the  good  of  the  people  !  Political  economy  supports,  I  repeat, 
ever}'  measure  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  land,  or 
it  would  cease  to  be  the  science  which  teaches  how  to  foster 
the  wealth  of  a  country. 

But  further  than  this.  The  supply  of  food  has  much  to- 
do  with  health,  and  consequently  with  vigour.  A  well  fed 
people  will  work  harder,  invent  more,  start  more  various 
industries,  than  a  starving  race.  They  live  longer  and  increase 
faster.  Six  centuries  ago,  and  indeed  till  much  later  times, 
English  people  had  to  eat  salted  meat  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year.  It  was  not  till  the  artificial  grasses  were  intro- 
duced from  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  much  live 
stock  coidd  be  kept  through  the  winter.  Half  the  diseases  which 
swept  oiF  the  population  in  those  days  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
want  of  fresh  meat.  It  is  true  that,  thanks  to  Free  Trade,  we 
can  buy  meat  and  corn  from  other  countries,  and  need  never 
fear  the  famines  which  desolated  the  homes  of  our  forefathers  ? 
but  even  now  it  is  certain  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  home- 
^wn  food  makes  a  sensible  difference  to  the  comfort  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  How  much,  too,  of  health  and  well-being 
turns  on  the  question  of  habitation  !  Look  at  the  small,  low 
rooms  of  former  times,  and  consider  what  was  the  amount  of 
cubic  space  in  which  even  well-to-do  people  had  to  eat,  sleep, 
and  live  in  those  days..  Even  at  this  time  the  supply  of  good 
dwellings  for  the  million  is  a  problem  which  society  finds  it 
difficult  to  solve.  But  the  kind  of  house  that  can  be  built  de- 
pends much  on  the  conditions  of  ownership.  Flimsy  houses, 
naade  with  poor  material,  ill-drained  and  uncellared,  with 
scanty  sleeping  accommodation,  houses  intended  to  last  only  till 
they  have  deirayed  the  cost  of  their  hasty  and  speculative 
building,  are  all  that  will  be  erected  on  a  short  or  uncertain 
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jholding.  Such  habitations  are  evil  for  health  and  morals  alike^ 
they  too  often  shorten  the  years  and  corrupt  the  consciences 
of  those  who  dwell  in  them.  So  you  see  that  when  we  are 
talking  of  tenures  of  land,  of  the  transfer  of  real  property,  of 
the  registration  of  title  and  other  such  dry  and  legal  things,  we 
may  be,  and  often  are,  speaking  in  reality  of  the  wealth  and 
health  of  nations,  of  the  prosperity  or  perdition  of  whole 
classes,  aye,  and  of  the  lives  and  souls  of  men.  Is  this 
political  economy  ?  Yes,  it  is,  but  it  is  also  something  wider, 
higher,  and  better ;  it  is  that  social  philosophy  which  it  is  the 
business  of  this  Association  to  promote  and  pui'sue,  the  phi- 
losophy which  teaches  mankind,  no  doubt,  how  to  make  pro- 
fits, how  to  accumulate  and  save,  but  which  teaches  them  also 
what  are  their  social  duties,  and  how  they  ought  to  live. 

It  is  to  the  spread  of  education  among  all  classes  that  we 
must  look  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  social  needs,  and 
for  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  strong  to  remedy  social 
mischiefs.  The  increased  interest  shown  in  questions  of 
government  and  legislation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
features  of  our  era,  is  due,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  this 
cause.  It  is  surprising  to  look  back  on  the  social  history  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  and  see  the  vast  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  national  culture.  The  Scotch  Educational 
Endowment  Act  of  last  session  is  the  last,  at  present,  in  a 
series  of  enactments  passed  by  Parliament  to  utilise  old 
foundations  and  direct  modern  energy  for  the  furtherance  of 
popular  education.  That  measure  was  criticised,  and  the 
Minister  responsible  for  it,  Mr.  Mundella,  attacked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  pertinacity  and  vigour  which 
showed  that  the  perfervidum  inrienium  Scotorum  is  still  in 
full  supply.  It  appeared  to  me,  passing  bv  its  more  con- 
troverted details,  to  be  based  on  sound  principle,  and  likely 
to  effect  considerable  good.  In  England,  this  Association 
many  years  ago  brought  about  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  ancient  endowed  schools,  and  the  commission  which 
resulted  led  to  many  beneficial  reforms.  The  work  is  now 
carried  on  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  year  by  year 
old  foundations,  often  neglected  and  sometimes  misused,  are 
restored  to  activity,  and  devoted  afresh  to  sound  education.  Both 
our  upper  and  middle  class  schools  have  in  fact  taken  anew  lease 
of  life  and  energy  within  the  past  thirty  years.  At  least  as  great 
has  been  the  progress  made  in  opening  up  our  ancient  univer- 
sities. The  great  revenues,  and  still  greater  influence,  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  utilised  for  national  ends  to 
an  extent  that  would  have  been  regarded  as  incredible  within 
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Eving  memory.  Their  endowments^  their  degrees,  every  ad- 
vantage, social  and  academical,  which  they  afford,  have  been 
freely  opened  to  all  classes  and  creeds.  Science,  in  all  its 
branches,  modern  language,  from  every  clime,  have  been 
^aced  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ancient  classical  lore. 
University  teaching,  and — still  more  valuable — the  exact  tests  of 
knowledge  which  university  examinations  supply,  have  spread 
into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  raising  everywhere 
the  standard  of  national  culture  and  taste.  What  is  more 
remarkable  still,  this  revival  of  university  vigour  has  led  to 
demands  for  new  institutions,  more  local  in  their  nature, 
more  modem  in  their  spirit,  but  which  are  still  to  be  imbued 
with  the  university  idea,  and  to  draw  their  inspiration  from 
the  same  tried  and  sacred  flame.  The  fine  building  in  which 
our  sections  will  assemble  to-morrow  testifies  to  the  munifi- 
oent  zeal  with  which  Nottingham  has  taken  up  this  great 
idea.  Your  ancient  and  historical  borough  has  seen  a  long 
prosperity,  but  brighter  indeed  will  be  for  you  the  glory  of 
the  time  when  a  generation  has  grown  up  within  your  walls, 
trained  in  the  higher  culture  at  your  own  University  College, 
and  full  of  that  best  of  all  civic  patriotisms,  the  pride  of  local 
intelligence  and  locally  acquired  knowledge. 

But  more  highly  than  all  let  us  rate  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  since  our  Society  first  came  into  exist- 
ence, in  elementary  education.  A  people  whose  u[)per 
and  middle  classes  claimed  the  benefit  of  culture,  and  left 
the  many  below  them  to  seethe  in  ignorance  and  discon- 
tent, would  be  more  dangerously  placed  than  one  which 
neglected  education  altogether.  It  is  astonishing  to  look 
back  at  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  At  our  first  meet- 
iDg,  in  1857,  a  strong  protest  was  made  in  favour  of  a  system 
of  national  education,  then  non-existent,  but  it  was  made  as 
demands  are  raised  by  men  who  have  no  hope  of  obtaining. 
A  year  or  two  subsequently  our  Council  sent  a  memorial  to 
the  Privy  Council,  pointing  out  that  there  were  several  thou- 
sands of  parishes  in  England  without  any  school,  and  suggest- 
ing that  special  aid  should  be  given  to  necessitous  localities. 
The  whole  case  has  now  been  altered ;  there  is  no  longer 
need  for  exceptional  treatment ;  every  parish  and  dis- 
trict has,  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  its  appli- 
ances for  instruction.  More  important  still,  the  inherent 
doty  of  every  parent  to  educate  his  child  has  been  rc- 
coprnised  by  Parliament,  and  made,  as  Blackstone  long  ago 
declared  that  it  ought  to  be  made,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land*    Incident  to  this,  there  has  been  brought  into  existence  a 
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wholesome  power  of  compulsion  both  for  neglectful  parents 
and  recalcitrant  children.  The  effect  of  a  wise  legislation  may 
be  seen  in  the  numbers  given  in  the  last  Keport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  In  the  year  1870  the 
average  attendance  of  day  scholars  in  elementary  schools 
throughout  England  and  Wales  was  1,878,584.  In  1881  it 
had  risen  to  4,389,633.  During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  certificated  teachers  had  increased  from  12,467  to  33,562. 
But  large  figures  are  apt  to  be  bewildering,  and  perhaps  you 
will  permit  me  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  has  been  effect^ 
by  the  school  board  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  chairman, 
as  a  sample  of  the  great  educational  change  that  has  been  wrought 
throughout  the  country.  The  Worcester  School  Board  was 
originally  formed  in  1871,  and  proceeded,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  to  build  schools  for  850  children,  that  being  the 
amount  of  accommodation  required.  The  cost  of  this  work,  it 
may  be  said,  was  7,289/.,  or  about  8/.  \0s.  a  scholar.  In  1873 
our  board  schools  were  opened,  and  we  then  at  once  put  our 
compulsory  powers  into  operation,  having  promulgated  our 
bye-laws  in  the  June  of  that  year.  Soon  after  the  opening 
we  caused  an  accurate  educational  census  to  be  taken  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  children  of  schoql 
age,  out  of  a  population  of  rather  more  than  30,000,  was 
4,418.  Out  of  these  no  less  than  753  were  not  at  any  school, 
being  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  number.  But  at  the  time  when 
this  return  was  made  our  board  schools  had  been  open  for  two 
months,  and  we  had  brought  in  to  them  553  children,  the  greater 
part  of  wliom  had  never  been  at  school  before.  So  that 
in  fact  I  estimate  the  proportion  of  children  of  school  age 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  who  in  the  spring  of  1873  were 
wholly  without  education,  for  the  most  part  running  wild 
in  the  streets,  at  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number, 
or  say  at  least  1,000.  Now  in  June  last  a  second  census 
was  taken,  conducted,  like  the  former,  by  a  house-to-house 
visitation,  and  it  was  found  that  the  total  number  of  children 
of  school  age  not  enrolled  on  the  books  of  any  school  was 
just  forty- three.  This  included  the  children  of  boatmen, 
peculiarly  diflficult  to  deal  with,  and  the  children  of  parents 
temporarily  resident  in  the  city ;  and  even  of  these  forty-three 
I  find  that  the  majority  have  been  since  accounted  for.  This 
remarkable  result  has  been  achieved  by  no  harshness,  and 
'with  no  parade.  It  has  been  done  gradually  by  a  firm  and 
discreet  application  of  our  bye-laws,  and  by  incessant  labour 
on  the  part  of  our  visiting  committee  and  our  excellent 
ofiicials.      If   anything    like   it  has   been   done   throughout 
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England  at  large,  what  an  expansion  of  education^  and  hence 
of  order  and  civilisation,  is  here  represented !  This  is  an 
^increnaient,'  truly,  though  hardly  one  *  unearned.'  Yet  it  lags 
behind  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  the  city  of  Boston  when  ten 
years  since  I  visited  the  United  States.  When  in  the 
OflSce  of  Education  of  that  celebrated  city,  I  asked  the 
secretary  if  he  could  tell  me  how  many  children  were 
on  that  day  absent  from  school.  '  I  cannot  tell  you,'  he 
said,  '  how  many  are  absent  to-day,  for  the  returns  are 
not  yet  in;  but  I  can  tell  you  how  many  were  absent 
yesterday.'  After  referring  to  his  books  he  told  me. 
In  all  that  wide  and  populous  city,  with  its  varied  occupations, 
its  shipping  and  its  trade,  there  had  been,  after  allowing  for 
absences  from  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  away  from 
school  without  excuse  just  two  children  !  Such  is  the  standard 
of  conscientiousness  and  self-respect  to  which  a  community  long 
accustomed  to  popular  education  can  arrive.  Let  each  one  of 
us  who  have  any  influence,  personal  or  official,  in  promoting  the 
education  of  our  fellow-subjects — in  promoting,  that  is,  their 
well-beino:  in  all  thinors — hear  this  fact  as  a  voice  sounding  in 
our  ears,  *  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise.' 

No  doubt  there  are  other  means  of  educating  people  than 
those  afforded  by  colleges,  schools,  and  examinations.  The 
opportunity  of  seeing  collections  of  interesting  objects,  whether 
of  natural  history  or  of  industrial  and  artistic  production,  of 
using  public  libraries,  of  access  to  open  grounds  and  parks, 
where  trees  and  flowers  and  views  of  scenery  can  improve  the 
eye  and  the  taste,  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  mere  book  learning. 
One  great  advantage  of  these  accessories  to  civilisation  is  that 
they  are  public  property,  in  which  every  citizen  takes  an  inte- 
rest, and  are  used  by  all  classes  in  unison.  Permit  me  to  mention 
the  admirable,  it  might  almost  be  written  the  wonderful,  county 
exhibition  now  being  held  in  Worcestershire,  which  would 
repay  a  visit  from  any  part  of  England.  We  have  seen  divers 
exhibitions  in  this  country,  all  of  them  attractive  and  useful, 
since  the  Prince  Consort  first  conceived  the  grand  idea  of 
1851.  But  this  is,  in  my  belief,  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  industrial  productions  and  art  treasures  of  a  county,  as 
such,  have  been  brought  together.  Worcestershire,  no  doubt, 
is  favourably  circumstanced  for  such  a  display.  Though  one 
of  the  three  smallest  of  English  counties,  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
singular  variety  of  manufacture.  The  porcelain  and  gloves  of 
Worcester,  the  glass  of  Stourbridge  and  Dudley,  the  carpets 
of  Kidderminster,  the  needles  of  Redditch,  need  not  fear  to 
challenge  competition  with  the  world.     Coal,  iron,  and  salt. 
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hops  and  fruit,  all  that  is  raised  for  food,  and  much  that  is 
required  for  raw  material  throughout  the  kingdom,  are  among 
the  articles  of  production.  It  would  take  some  time  to  see 
and  imderstand  all  this  by  travelling  in  the  county,  but  it  can 
be  observed  in  a  few  hours,  ranged  in  order  and  method,  at 
our  exhibition.  But  perhaps  more  valuable  than  anything  else 
is  the  artistic  collection.  Such  a  gathering  of  paintings  has 
Aot  been  seen  in  the  provinces,  as  I  am  told,  sinc^  the  Man- 
chester Art  Treasures  were  shown  in  the  year  when  this  Asso- 
ciation took  its  origin.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  influence  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  display  of  objects 
of  art.  Do  not  we  all  remember  the  hour  when  we  first 
gazed  on  some  masterpiece  of  creative  genius  ?  Was  it  not  a 
revelation  to  our  nature  of  something,  perhaps  blindly  felt, 
but  hardly  understood  before  ?     At  such  a  moment, — 

Chained  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 

Think  then  of  the  effect  produced  on  those,  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  have  few  opportunities  or  none  of  wide  travel,  by 
collecting  for  their  view,  in  an  accessible  locality,  the  art 
treasures  of  their  neighbourhood.  Why  should  not  every 
county  in  England  organise  such  a  display,  and  educate  its 
inhabitants  to  a  knowledge  of  the  industries  and  the  taste  that 
exist  around  them  ? 

Time  warns  me  to  conclude.    If  I  have  not  on  this  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  our  existence,  this  happy  silver  wedding, 
celebrated  among  hospitable  friends,  and  with  bright  hopes 
for  the  future,  dwelt  much  on  the  past  history  of  our  As^ 
sociation,  it  is  because  the  excellent  narrative  of  its  work, 
recently  published  by  our   Secretary,  has  made  such  a  task 
needless.     I  have  rather  endeavoured  to  illustrate  our  objects 
and  principles  by  reference  to  events  of  recent  interest.     It 
is   not  for  us  to  claim  the   sole   credit  of  improvements  be- 
cause  their  usefulness  was  first  advocated  at  our  meetin<::s. 
A  variety   of  forces  are    at   work,    in    popular    intelligence^ 
an   active   press,  much  interchange   of  thought,  patient   in^ 
quiry  by  many  thinkers,  continuous  discussion  and  ventila- 
tion of  grievances  in  Parliament,  to  drive  on  at  a  good  round 
pace,  though  not  always  as  fast  as   enthusiasm   may  desire^ 
many  social  and  legislative  changes.     The  credit  that  we  can 
claim  is  that  we  afford  a  free  and  fair  arena,  without  class  or 
sectarian  exclusiveness,  to  all  who  have  something  to  teach,  or 
anything  to  learn,  on  the  wide  questions  affecting  the  social 
welfare  of  the  people.     Nor  let  us  ever  commit  the  mistake  q€ 
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fancying  that  because  many  valuable  improvements  have  been 
effected,  little  or  nothing  remains  to  be  achieved.  After  all 
that  education  has  done^  at  an  hour  when  we  can  look 
back  on  laws  reformed,  health  renovated,  economical  errors 
exploded,  crime  diminished,  art  and  culture  spread  as 
was  never  known  before,  we  are  confronted  with  one  ter- 
rible truth.  Making  every  deduction  for  possible  exag- 
geration or  mistake,  the  annual  waste  on  strong  drink  is 
at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  money !  I  am  not  among 
those  who  have  anything  to  teach  ;  I  only  venture  to  point  at 
a  few  facts,  this  among  them.  But  I  am  one  who  has  much  to 
learn.  The  humblest  member  of  that  Great  Council  which 
holds  in  its  burdened  hands  the  destinies  of  an  empire  so  wide 
and  so  various  as  are  the  dominions  of  our  Queen,  may  well 
seek  for  guidance  as  to  the  steps  which  a  nation  ought  to  follow. 
Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  a  sound  economical  phi- 
losophy is  the  basis  of  the  public  good.  Spread  through  all 
ranks  it  will  preserve  a  people  from  fatuities,  and  point 
out,  with  unerring  finger,  the  true  road  to  prosperity  and 
peace.  To  imbue  the  popular  mind,  in  all  classes  alike,  with 
a  sound  social  creed,  at  the  bottoin  of  which  lie  faith  in  Pro- 
ndence,  good- will  to  men,  an  inflexible  morality,  and  sympathy 
for  freedom,  is  the  high  aim  of  this  Society.  With  that  aim 
may  it  long  prosper !  May  God  bless  it  I  Let  him  who  witnessed 
its  birth  pronounce  the  benediction !  ^ 

*  See  note  in  Api)eudix,  page  651. 
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BY  ray  election  to  fill  the  important  office  of  President  of 
the  Department  of  Jurisprudence  at  this,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Association,  I  cannot 
but  feel  the  lionour  conferred  upon  me  and  my  inadequacy  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  work  which  devolves  upon  me — namelyj 
to  deliver  to  you  an  Address  on  *  Jurisprudence  '  as  a  brandij 
and  certainly  no  unimportant  branch,  of  the  great  subject  of 
Social  Science,  and  to  preside  over  your  deliberations. 

The  science  of  jurisprudence  embraces  so  many  questions 
of  interest,  as  well  past  as  present,  and  is  destined  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  determining  what  is  most  advantageous 
for  the  future  welfare  of  our  country,  that  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  is  not  so  much  what  to  touch  upon  iu 
an  address,  the  limits  of  which  are  necessarily  curtailed,  as 
what  to  leave  untouched  and  apparently  neglected. 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  I  am  privileged  to  make 
to  you,  I  desire  first  to  state  what  I  think  we  mean  by  juris- 
prudence as  a  branch  of  Social  Science,  as  well  from  an  in- 
ternational as  a  national  point  of  view ;  next,  to  take  a  rapid 
view  of  what  has  been  done  by  us  of  late  years  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence  as  applicable  to 
our  own  social  state  ;   and  then  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
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of  the  most  prominent  matters  in  which  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence appears  to  me  to  be  faulty  and  to  require  consider- 
able and  careful  amendment;  and^  lastly,  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  of  a  practical  kind,  indicating  in  what  direction,  in 
my  judgment,  that  improvement  should  be  effected. 

Before  attempting  to  state  what  we  mean  by  jurisprudence 
as  a  branch  of  Social  Science,  I  think  we  may,  as  a  preliminary 
matter,  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  few  subjects  of 
greater  importance  to  a  civilised  community,  or  of  greater 
personal  interest  to  the  members  of  such  a  community,  than  to 
have  a  clearly  defined  and  well-regulated  system  of  juris- 
prudence, and  to  have  that  system  carried  into  practical  effect 
by  an  able,  zealous,  and  impartial  magistracy.  In  every  state 
law  is  the  true  foundation  of  liberty ;  indeed,  without  law 
there  can  be  no  liberty  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  for 
liberty  unrestrained  by  law  soon  degenerates  into  license,  and 
a  community  destitute  of  some  recognised  system  of  law 
cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  the  first  step  towards  freedom 
and  good  government. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  jurisprudence  as  a  branch  of 
Social  Science,  we  mean,  I  think,  that  we  are  sufficiently 
advanced  in  civilisation  and  thought  to  contemplate  it  from  a 
definite  point  of  view,  as  involving  not  only  a  theoretical 
science  which  brings  to  our  notice  the  many  vexed  questions 
which,  in  so  complicated  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast,  constantly  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  politician, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  statesman,  but  also  as  a  practical 
science  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  working  of  our  judicial 
system,  and  to  decide  what  specific  changes  are  from  time  to 
time  required  in  order  to  improve  and  increase  its  efficacy. 
We  may  further,  I  think,  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
agreed  as  to  what  constitute  the  first  and  great  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  upon  which  all  systems  of  jurisprudence 
must  be  based,  and  that  in  general  terms  a  sufficiently  defined 
moral  law  exists,  which  in  the  main  is  accepted  by  all  civilised 
states. 

We  may,  I  think,  further  assume  that,  however  much 
civilisation  and  knowledge  have  advanced  during  the  present 
century,  our  system  of  jurisprudence  was,  until  recently,  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state ;  but  that  now,  though  people  will 
differ  as  to  principles  and  details  in  regard  to  its  amendment, 
all  would  admit  that  some  changes  are  constantly  required, 
that  those  changes  should  never  be  efiected  by  violent  means, 
that  discussion,  whether  in  Parliament  or  at  these  important 
meetings,  leads  to  the  elucidation  of  truth,  and  is  therefore 
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desirable,  and  that  the  main  object  we  should  have  in  view  is 
to  endeavour  to  make  our  system  more  and  more  consistent 
with  reason  and  good  judgment — more  true  in  its  principles^ 
more  beneficial  in  its  results. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Lord  Bacon  that  Hruth,  which 
only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of  truth, 
which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of  it,  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which 
is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.' 

If  that  be  correct  as  to  truth  generally,  it  is  eminently  so 
when  applied  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  as  a  science. 

May  we  not  then  state  with  tolerable  accuracy  that  juris- 
prudence is  the  science  which  leads  us,  not  as  a  matter  of 
political  strife  or  party  triumph,  but  as  earnest  seekers  after 
that  which  is  true  and  just,  to  consider,  first,  what  are  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  each  citizen  with  reference  to  the  social 
condition  of  society  at  large,  and,  secondly,  what  is  the  best 
judicial  system  that  wc  can  adopt  in  order  to  maintain  those 
rights  and  ensure  the  due  performance  of  those  duties  ? 

Assuming  that  statement  to  be  suflficiently  accurate  for  our 
present  purpose,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  the  rights 
and  duties  of  each  citizen  must  be  subdivided  into  those  which 
we  may  term  international  or  external,  as  contrasted  with  those 
which  are  national  or  domestic. 

In  an  address  such  as  this  it  is  clear  that  I  should  not  have 
the  time,  nor  I  fear  would  you  have  the  patience,  to  go  into 
much  detail  as  to  the  numerous  and  important  international 
questions  which  affect  every  British  citizen.  Moreover,  the 
general  scope  and  object  of  my  observations  is  not  so  much  to 
deal  with  international  as  with  national  or  domestic  subjects. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  very 
shortly  to  some  international  questions  which  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand,  in  the  hope  that  the 
valuable  efforts  of  the  Association  may  lead  to  some  satis- 
factory solution  of  them. 

I  would  first  in  general  terms  refer  to  the  propriety  of  all 
civilised  States  coming  to  some  definite  understanding  upon  the 
following  points,  viz. : — 

1.  Upon  some  uniform  system  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which,  and  as  to  the  proof  in  respect  of  which,  extradition 
of  criminals  may  be  demanded. 

2.  To  abide  by  and  give  effect  to  the  important  section  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  that  privateering  is  definitely 
and  altogether  abolished. 

3.  To  agree  that  for  the  future  no  merchant* vessel  may  be 
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•      • 
seized  or  captured^  except  it  be  detected  in  smuggling  weapons 
of,  or  appliances  for^  warfare. 

4.  That  in  the  evtot  of  war  b31  non-fortified  and  com- 
mercial cities  should  be  exempt  from  attack  and  hostile 
occupation. 

5.  To  agree  to  refer  to  international  arbitration  all 
questions  arising  out  of  the  construction  of  treaties  and ^  the 
rights  and  duties  of  individuals  thereunder. 

But  in  addition  to  those  points^  which  it  would  require 
much  time  to  discuss  in  such  an  address  as  the  present,  I 
would  allude  rather  more  in  detail  to  some  questions  of  an 
international  character,  which  are  likely  to  affect  us  personally, 
and  as  to  which^  therefore^  a  few  words  may  not  be  misplaced. 

I  allude,  first,  to  international  copyright,  as  well  with 
reference  to  books,  pamphlets,  and  plays,  as  to  designs ;  and  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  that  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
for  years  past  been  said  and  written  on  this  topic  we  still 
remaiii  without  adequate  international  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Another  question  of  a  kindred  nature  and  of  nearly  equal 
importance,  is  the  absence  of  an  international  compact  as  to 
the  recognition  of  trade  marks  and  as.to  the  restraint  against 
their  piracy.  Within  our  own  country,  trade  marks  and 
devices,  whether  British  or  foreign,  are  now  sufficiently  pro- 
tected ;  but  they  are  notoriously  pirated  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers. It  is  not,  however,  we  alone  that  suffer.  If  any  one 
woulc(  amuse  himself  by  seeing  how  much  sparkling  wine  is 
sold  at  Wurzburg  with,  apparently,  genuine  French  labels  on 
the  bottles,  and  designs  on  the  corks,  but  which  wine  has  never 
been  near  the  French  frontier ;  or  how  much  cotton  is  sold  at 
Elberfeld  with  labels  professing  to  be  English,  but  which 
are  not  only  a  deception  on  the  persons  buying,  but  a  fraud 
upon  the  supposed  maker  of  the  goods,  it  would  be  obvious 
to  him  th^t  some  international  agreement  on  this  subject 
should  be  come  to. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  patented  inventions,  as  to 
which,  if  patents  are  to  exist  at  all,  some  general  international 
convention  ought  surely  to  be  concluded. 

Another,  and  a  still  more  urgent  matter,  must  not  be 
passed  over,  namely,  the  Law  of  Marriage.  No  question  can 
be  of  more  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  our  own  community,  but  to  those  of  all  other  civilised 
States  with  which  we  live  in  amicable  relations,  and  which 
form  the  aggregate  of  the  civilised  world,  than  that  some 
•definite  'and  intelligible  system  should  be  arrived  at  by  which 
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a  legal  and  binding  marriage  can  be  ensured.  It  is  in  my 
view  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  obtaining  within  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  one  uniform 
marriage  law ;  and  having  regard  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
law  on  this  subject  in  our  own  country,  it  behoves  us  to  speak 
very  gently  as  to  the  law  of  other  countries  on  this  point.  But 
may  we  not  say  that  feeling  the  defects  of  our  own  system  has 
led  us  to  desire  an  amendment,  not  only  of  our  own  law,  but 
also  of  the  law  of  other  countries  which  are  amicably  con- 
nected and  in  constant  social  communion  vidth  us? 

I  do  not  desire,  and  indeed  I  have  not  the  space  to  go  at 
length  into  this  question,  but  I  doubt  not  that  many  here  to- 
day are  well  aware  that  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  marriage 
laws  of  England  and  France  (two  countries  now  linked  to- 
gether by  so  many  ties  of  amity  and  mutual  advantage),  great 
and  cruel  wrongs  constantly  occur,  by  the  marriage  of 
English  women  with  French  men,  when  the  latter  have  not 
obtained  the  necessary  consents,  as  I  think,  foolishly  required, 
by  the  French  law.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  this  Asso- 
ciation may  well  devote  some  of  its  time,  and  as  to  which  we 
may  hope  ere  long  to  obtain  amendment. 

I  am  gla^  to  say  that  at  the  recent  Conference  held  at 
Liverpool  upon  the  subject  of  the  'Codification  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  this  question  was  discussed  and  considered  with 
great  ability,  fairness,  and  moderation.  The  mention  of  that 
conference  reminds  me  that  a  further  question  of  international 
importance  was  fully  and  ably  discussed  there,  and  I  trust  not 
without  the  probability  of  good  results.  I  allude  to  the  codifi- 
cation, as  far  as  possible,  of  international  law ;  in  other  words, 
to  the  hope  that  the  various  great  commercial  nations  of 
Europe,  acting  in  concert  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  with  such  of  the  other  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  may  be  willing  to  join  in  so  noble  an  object,  may  consent  to 
some  codification  of  the  law — especially  the  commercial  law — 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  created  by  variety  *pf  language, 
unanimity  may,  as-  far  as  possible,  be  arrived  at  in  those 
matters  which  affect  the  commercial  and  also  the  social  status 
of  the  various  nations  who  may  agree  to  accept  the  codifica- 
tion proposed.  This  is  no  doubt  a  subject  of  very  great  difli- 
culty,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  speedily  attained,  but  it  again  is  one  of  those  matters  upon 
which  discussion  by  you  may  be  of  great  service  and  lead  to 
good  results. 

But  I  must  no  longer  dwell  on  the  interesting  questions 
arising  out  of  International  Jurisprudence,  but  rather  turn  to 
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gujjj    .    "*2^e  termed  the   national  or  domestic  side  of  the 

able  e        ^^^^  ^  *°^  reminded  that  this  is  a  somewhat  remark- 
■of  a    r'^^^  ^^  *^®  existence  of  this  Association.    For  a  quarter 
^Qpr/Ii'bentury  it  has  been  steadily  carrying  on  its  important 
2-g^>f8ft,and  I  trust  that  many  of  those  who  hear  me  have  already 
^^bid,  and  that  those  who  have  not,  will  read,  at  the  earliest 
Importunity,  the  interesting  and  instructive  retrospect  of  the 
work  done  by  this  Association  since  its  inauguration  in  1857, 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Clifford- Smith,  the  able  and  zealous 
secretary  of  the   Association.     It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  in 
reading  that  statement  of  the  work  done  by  the  Association  in 
time  past,  to  see  how  much  that  has  been  done  to  ameliorate 
the  social  condition  of  our  country  may  be  traced  directly  or 
indirectly  to  its  efforts.     It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  Association  has  not  merely  discussed  and  considered 
theoretical  questions,  but  that  it  has  grappled  with  and  brought 
to  public  knowledge  and  attention  the  great  practical  ques- 
tions which  from  day  to  day  arise  amongst  us,  and  none  of 
which  are  more  important  than  those  relating  to  our  system  of 
jurisprudence. 

Having  for  many  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society,  and  having  since  that  society  was  amal- 
gamated with  this  Association  taken  a  great  interest  in  all 
matters  which  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  system  of 
jurisprudence  from  its  national  or  domestic  point  of  view,  I 
thought  (before  I  had  the  advantage  of  reading  Mr.  Clifford- 
Smith's  book)  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  this  Department  of 
the  Association  to  travel  back  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
recapitulate  shortly  the  changes  which,  during  that  period, 
have  been  made  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  then  to 
endeavoiir  to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  leading  subjects  on 
which  improvement  still  suggests  itself.  That  course  I  still 
propose  to  follow. 

Now,  first  as  to  what  has  been  done;  and  secondly, 
as  to  what  remains  to  be  done.  In  a  retrospect  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  there  are  many  subjects  falling  within 
the  range  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  as  I  have  sought 
to  define  it,  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  very  dis- 
tinct from  it,  but  which,  nevertheless,  all  form  parts  of  the 
branch  of  science  under  consideration.  I  would  classify  them 
under  the  following  general  heads : — 

1.  Matters  affecting  the  health,  the  social  condition,  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  individual  citizen.  These,  for  con- 
venience' sake^  I  would  class  under  the  head  of  ^  Social.' 
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2.  Matters  affecting  the  law  of  property,  as^^'^^ 

personal.  .  .      f '       as  well 

3.  Matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  justicv^' 

civil  as  criminal.  *  ^  id  call 

Now,  under  the  former  of  these  three  headings  I  wouIJ^jlj^^^ 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  principal  measures  which  -?  .^s. 
received  legislative  sanction  during  the  last  twenty-five  yei^  .t 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  various  Local  Govemmen 
Acts ;  the  PubUc  Health  Acts ;  the  Factory  Acts ;  the  Ele- 
mentary and  other  Education  Acts;  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts ;  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts ;  the  Acts  amending  the 
Law  of  Partnership ;  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  ;  the 
various  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  of  which  the  Act  of 
this  session  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  and  many  other 
Acts  which  form  of  diemselves  a  history  of  the  social  life  of  the 
country  during  the  time  alluded  to.  These  Acts,  however, 
are  so  well  known  and  are  so  often  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion, that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  further  to  refer  to  them. 
The  following  measures,  however,  which  I  will  mention  as 
far  as  possible  in  chronological  order,  deserve  more  especial 
notice. 

The  Declaration  of  Legitimacy  Act,  the  Act  to  Facilitate 
the  Education  of  Pauper  Children,  the  Pauper  Lunatics 
Regulation  Act,  the  Labouring  Classes'  Dwellings  Acts,  the 
Post  OflSce  Savings  Bank  Act,  the  Reformatory  Schools 
Amendment  Act,  the  Extradition  Treaty  Acts,  the  Master 
and  Workman's  Act,  the  Regulation  of  the  Hours  of  Labour 
Act,  the  Abolition  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Act,  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Act,  the  Act  authorising  solicitors  to 
make  agreements  with  their  clients  as  to  payment  for  services 
rendered,  the  Abolition  of  Forfeiture  in  cases  of  Treason  and 
Felony,  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Acts,  ensuring  the 
rendering  of  full  accounts,  the  Naturalisation  Act  for  simpli- 
fying the  Law  as  to  Aliens  and  British  Subjects,  the  Bank 
Holidays  Act,  the  Act  for  more  effectual  Prevention  of  Crime, 
the  Acts  for  Preventing^  Adulteration  in  Food,  Drink,  and 
Drugs,  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  the  Act  to  regulate 
the  Employment  of  Agricultural  Children,  the  Slave  Trade 
Consolidation  Act,  the  Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Acts,  and  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act — alas !  a  very 
inefficient  measure  to  attain  the  real  ends  desired — the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act,  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  These 
various  measures,  selected  from  many  others,  will,  I  think, 
sufficiently  show  that  though  much  may,  and  doubtless  does, 
remain  to  be  done,  yet  that  a  future  generation  will  admit 
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that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  im- 
provement of  our  social  condition  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

Then  adopting  the  same  course  with  the  second  of  the  above 
headings,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  record 
of  some  of  the  work  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  regard  to 
the  law  of  property.     Here,  again,  I  would  mention  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  generally  without  going  into  detail.     Such,  for 
example,   as  the  increased  facility  afforded  to  the  sale  and 
realisation  of  real  estate  by  the  Leases  and  Sales  of  Estates 
Acts  (now  consolidated  into  one  comprehensive  statute)  and 
by  the  Partition  Acts.     Also  to  the  Acts  known  as  ^  Locke 
King's  Acts,'  which  effected  a  much  required  change  in  the 
relative  charges  upon  real  and  personal  estate  where  a  tes- 
tator died  possessed  of  land  charged  by  way  of  mortgage, 
and  of  personal  estate  which  was  primarily  liable  to  pay  off 
such  mortgage.     To  the  various  Acts  already  referred  to  for 
enabling  married  women  to    hold  and    deal  with    property 
acquired  by  or  devolving  upon  them.     And  then  I  would  men- 
tion more  especially  the  Copyright  of  Designs  Amendment 
Acts,  the  Law  of  Property  and  Trustees'  Relief  Act,  the  ActB 
for  obtaining  Declarations  of  Title  as  to,  and  for  facilitatiag 
the  Conveyance  of.  Seal  Estate,  the  Act  enlarging  powers  for 
investing  Trust  Funds,  the  Apportionment  Act,  the  Stamp 
Duties  Act,  the  Act  for  further  limitation  of  actions  as  tp 
Real  Estate,  the  In&nts'  (contract)  Relief  Act,  the  Vendors 
and  Purchasers  simplifying  of  Titles  Act,  the  Act  to  simplify 
the   Title  to  and  the  Transfer  of  Land,  the   Trade  Marks 
R^stration  Act,  the  Contingent  Remainders  Act,  the  Cour 
veyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act  of  1881,  involving,  as  it 
does,  many  subjects  of  great  importance,  with  reference  to 
simplifying  sales  of  land,  shortening  of  deeds,  safe  custody  of 
deeds,  simplifying  loans  and  mortgages,  and  giving  general 
powers  for  enabling  trustees,  married  women,  and  infants  to 
deal  with  property  vested  in  them.     Lastly,  on  this  head,  I 
would  refer  to  the  very  important  Act  passed  in  the  present 
session,  which  gives  greater  facilities  than  previously  eidsted 
to  owners  of  limited  interests  in  land  to  deal  with  the  property 
itself,  while  at  the  same  time  respecting  the  interests  of  those 
who  come  after  them.     This  enumeration,  I  admit,  is  neces- 
sarily very  cursory  and  incomplete,  but  I  think  we  may  again 
Bay  &at  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  great  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  our  system  of  Jurisprudence  with  refer- 
ence to  property,  and  more  especially  to  landed  property  and 
its  duties  and  incidents. 
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Thirdly,  adopting  the  same  course  with  reference  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  I  would  mention  the  following  im- 
portant changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  period  referred 
to.  Again,  I  would  first  refer  generally  to  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  from  time  to  time,  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act  1873,  for  improving  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  especially  as  to  the  mode  of 
taking  evidence,  to  the  abolition  of  the  Accountant-General's 
o£5ce,  and  the  substitution  of  that  of  the  Paymaster-General, 
and  to  the  hearing  of  appeals.  Also  to  the  various  Acts  for 
amending  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act.  And  I  would  also 
refer  to  those  provisions  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts 
for  winding  up  companies  which  are  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements,  which  during  the  past  few  years,  when  specu- 
lation has  been  so  rife  amongst  us,  seem  to  have  required  more 
attention  from  the  judicial  bench  than  almost  any  other  sub- 
ject. But  in  addition  to  these  enactments  thus  generally 
mentioned,  I  would  remind  you  more  immediately  of  the  Act 
to  facilitate  the  ascertainment  of  the  law  administered  in  one 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  when  pleaded  in  another 
part  thereof,  the  Criminal  Lunatics'  Asylum  Act,  the  Cri- 
minal Law  Consolidation  Acts,  the  Judgment  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  the  Act  conferring  a  Limited  Equity  Jurisdiction 
on  County  Courts,  the  Courts  of  Conciliation  Act,  the  Chari- 
table Trusts  Act,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  Acts  1873 
and  1875,  which  effected  so  vast  and  salutary  a  change  in  our 
judicial  system,  and  which,  as  now  supplemented  by  the  rules 
and  orders  made  pursuant  to  these  Acts,  and  by  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  Act  of  1876,  have  gone  far  to  realise  the  aspirations 
originally  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  afterwards  of 
this  Association,  which  for  many  years  past  had  called  the 
attention  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  legal  profession,  to  the 
necessity  of  the  change  now  effected. 

There  remains  one  subject  to  which  I  have  not  referred, 
namelv,  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869,  which,  though  well 
intentioned,  has  certainly  not  satisfied  either  the  commercial  or 
the  legal  world,  and  in  respect  of  which  large  and  compre- 
hensive improvements  are  required. 

Before  I  finally  leave  the  subject  of  past  work  there  is  one 
further  topic  to  which  I  must  advert,  as  it  has  so  large  a  bear- 
ing on  jurisprudence  as  a  science.  I  allude  to  the  far  higher 
standard  of  knowledge  now  required  by  those  who  seek  to 
enter  the  legal  profession,  whether  as  members  of  the  Bar  or 
as  solicitors,  than  was  necessary  twenty-five  years  ago.  At 
that  time  nothing  was  required  of  a  man  seeking  to  adopt  the 
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noble  profession  of  the  Bar  than  that  he  should  have  paid  so 
many  fees  and  have  eaten  so  many  dinners.  From  gentlemen 
seelang  to  enter  the  profession  as  attorneys  and  solicitors  more 
indeed  was  required,  and  a  fair  examination  had  to  be  passed. 
N0W5  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  work  of  this  Association^ 
a  fair  and  sufficient  examination  must  be  passed  by  every  one 
seeking  to  become  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  the  Inns  of  Court 
awaking,  not  too  soon,  to  a  sense  of  their  real  duty,  have  gone 
a  long  way  in  the  right  direction  (I  hope  to  see  it  extended 
still  further)  by  establishing  honour  examinations,  by  appoint- 
ing able  and  sufficient  lecturers  and  examiners,  by  instituting 
valuable  and  numerous  studentships  and  scholarships,  and  in 
various  other  ways  advancing  the  cause  of  legal  education. 
Much  the  same  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  solicitors, 
and  a  reference  to  some  of  their  examination  papers  will  show 
that  a  man  must  have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  law,  as  well 
scientifically  as  practically,  before  he  can  pass  the  examination 
qualifying  him  to  take  out  his  certificate  as  a  solicitor. 

This  is  doubtless  a  great  gain  on  the  old  system.  Whether  it 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  legal  university  is  open  to 
question,  but  the  advantages  now  offered  to  students  in  both 
branches  cannot  but  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  profession ; 
and,  therefore,  assist  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  our  system 
of  jurisprudence. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  spite  of  our  failure  in  bank- 
ruptcy legislation,  I  think  we  may  again  say  our  retrospect 
on  the  third  heading  above  referred  to  shows  a  goodly  array 
of  work  done,  and  a  substantial  improvement  effected. 

This  retrospect  has  been,  I  fear,  already  too  long,  although 
it  is  still  very  imperfect  and  incomplete.  Had  I  the  time  to 
go  into  the  detail  of  many  of  the  measures  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention,  and  many  others  which  for  brevity's  sake 
I  have  altogether  omitted,  I  think  you  would  all  agree  with 
me,  not  only  that  the  retrospect  is  in  itself  encouraging,  but 
that  if  we  could  take  the  most  important  and  beneficial  of  the 
measures  referred  to,  and  could  compare  them  side  by  side 
with  the  transactions  of  this  Association,  we  should  be  gratified, 
I  will  not  say  surprised,  to  find  in  how  many  instances  the 
initiative  of  the  measure,  or  its  gradual  development,  or  its 
final  improvement,  have  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

If  that  has  been  so  in  time  past  it  will,  I  feel  confident,  not 
be  less  so  in  time  to  come ;  and  I  trust  that  this,  the  twenty- 
uxth  yearly  meeting  of  the  Association,  will  give  fresh  impetus 
to  its  endeavours  and  further  effect  to  its  labours. 
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Having,  then,  cast  a  retrospective  view  on  the  work  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  are  the 
principal  questions  now  calling  for  discussion,  and  as  to  which 
we  may  ere  long  hope  to  see  improvement  in  our  system  of 
jurisprudence.  The  questions  are  manifold  and  interesting, 
and  doubtless  some  will  form  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read 
hereafter  in  this  section. 

I  will  venture  to  call  your  attention  specifically  to  some  of 
those  questions,  not  because  they  are  novel,  but  because  I 
believe  them  to  be  important,  and  I  know  that  some  of  them 
have  already  received  attention  at  former  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

First  comes  the  question,  so  often  considered  and  so  much 
debated,  viz.,  whether  we  could  not  arrive  at  something  like 
a  codification  of  our  existing  law,  not  merely  our  criminal  law^ 
but  our  laws  affecting  property,  real  and  personal,  our  commer* 
cial  law,  and  also  tho^e  general  laws  which,  though  not  falling 
exactly  under  any  one  of  those  three  divisions,  are  akin  to  aU 
of  them.  The  question  of  codification  is  no  doubt  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  necessarily  involving  considerable  expense,  but 
a  great  step  has,  I  think,  been  recently  obtained  in  the  right 
direction  by  the  carefully  considered,  and  ably  compiled.  Digest 
of  Cases  for  the  years  1865  to  1880,  published  by  the  Council 
of  Law  Reporting.  Something  like  system  could  be  evolved 
from  the  mass  oi  cases  which  are  reported  or  cited  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Law  Reports,  of  which  that  Digest  is  a 
summary,  and  the  present  would  appear  to  be  a  very  favourable 
time  to  consider  the  whole  question. 

Another  subject  of  much  importance,  and  to  which  possibly 
your  attention  will  be  more  directly  called,  is  whether  the 
system  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  satisfactory* 
That  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  and  in  disputed  questions- 
of  fact,  is  a  valuable  institution,  would  perhaps  be  admitted 
by  most  of  us,  but  whether  the  jury  in  criminal  and  civil  cases^ 
or  whether  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter,  should  neces- 
sarily be  unanimous  in  its  finding,  or  whether  a  majority,  and 
what  majority,  should  overrule  the  decision  of  a  minority,  is  a 
question  of  much  importance,  and  well  worthy  your  consider- 
ation. 

Another,  and  a  kindred  question,  is  whether,  in  criminal 
cases,  the  accused  person  should  be  allowed  to  give  evidence 
in  his  own  defence,  and  if  so,  then  to  what  extent,  and  by 
whom  he  should  be  subjected  to  cross-examination.  That  the 
English  system  of  not  allowing  a  prisoner  when  on  his^  trial  to- 
be  sworn,  and  to  be  a  witness  in  his  own  defence,  causes  pes* 
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sibly  some  disadvantages  to  the  accnsed,  maj^  I  think,  be  true, 
but  on  the  whole  I  incline  strongly  to  the  view  that  the  English 
system  works  better  for  the  accused  than  any  other  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  though  I  much  doubt  whether  it  does  not 
in  many  cases  tend  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  offender. 
The  question  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  discussion,  and  cer- 
tainly anything  that  would  assist  in  the  detection  of  crime,  so 
long  as  it  did  not  lead  to  treating  an  accused  person  as  abeady 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  which  he  may  be  perfectly  innocent,, 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Another  question  is  whether  every  person  who  is  accused 
of  any  crime  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  demand  a  full  written 
statement  of  the  accusation  made  against  him,  and  also  some 
intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  intended  to  be  given 
in  support  of  such  accusation.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  that  in  a  very  recent  case  of  treason- felony  the  prisoner 
Walsh  was  informed  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  preferred  against  him,  and  if  that  objection  had 
been  (I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was)  insisted  on,  I  believe 
that  the  prisoner  could  not  have  successfully  asserted  a  claim 
to  see  the  document  on  which  he  might  be  convicted,  though 
in  every  trumpery  action  of  a  civil  nature  a  full  statement  of 
the  claim  made  can  be  required,  and  full  inspection  of  all 
documents  in  which  the  claim  is  founded  obtained.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  a  matter  of  100/.  full  information  can  be 
obtained,  but  that  in  a  case  involving  a  heavy  punishment  of 
five  years'  penal  servitude  it  may  be  withheld. 

Another  question  of  much  interest,  and  in  my  judgment  of 
great  importance,  is  whether  the  existing  law  known  as  the 
Statute  of  Mortmain  should  still  remain  part  of  our  system  of 
jurisprudence,  or  whether  the  law  should  either  be  abolished 
altogether  or  be  made  to  apply  not  only  to  real  estate,  but 
also  to  personal  estate. 

Now,  according  to  the  existing  law  any  testamentary  dis- 
position of  land^  or  personalty  secured  on  land,  in  favour  of  any 
charitable  object  is  bad ;  but  any  testamentary  disposition  of 

;ure  personal  estate  for  any  object  of  so-called  charity  is  good, 
'he  result  is  that  much  litigation  is  constantly  taking  place  as 
to  the  effect  of  these  testamentary  dispositions,  and  that  in  very 
many  cases  dispositions  of  what  would  be  ordinarily  called 
personal  estate  are  defeated,  and  other  dispositions  of  personal 
estate  which  are  really  anything  but  charitable,  and  often 
nothing  more  than  selfish  directions  given  by  persons  who  are 
leaving  this  world,  and  by  which  they  hope  to  have  their  names 
carried  down  to  posterity  as  founders  of  institutions  which  may 
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be  of  little  use  to  any  one,  are  upheld.  In  a  very  able  paper  read 
before  the  Association  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1859  by  the  late 
lamented  Lord  Hatherley,  than  whom  a  more  charitable  man 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  or  a  higher  authority 
upon  legal  affairs,  I  venture  to  think  never  adorned  the  Judicisd 
Bench,  that  learned  and  great  authority  called  especial  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  His  valuable  paper  is  well  worth  perusal, 
and  in  it  suggestions  to  the  following  effect  were  proposed, 
namely : — 

1.  That  either  real  or  personal  estate  may  be  disposed  of  by 
deed  for  any  charitable  purpose  selected  by  the  donor,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions : — 

I.  That  a  definite  scheme  be  laid  before  and  approved  of 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

II.  That  the  gift  do  not  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  its  date,  and  that  an  absolute  power 
of  revocation  be  reserved  to  the  donor  during  that 
period  ;  also  that  the  deed  be  ipso  facto  revx)ked  by 
his  death  within  that  period. 

III.  That  the  gift  be  absolute  except  as  to  patronage. 

I Y.  That  the  deed  be  executed  in  the  presenceof  and  attested 
by  Commissioners  or  other  persons  duly  appointed,  be 
enrolled  as  at  present,  and  be  subject  to  certain  other 
modifications  shadowed  forth  and  not  necessary  to  be 
here  repeated. 

2.  That  there  should  not  be  any  power  of  making  a 
charitable  devise  of  land  or  a  bequest  of  money  exceeding  a 
limited  amount  (say  200/.)  to  endure  beyond  the  period  allowed 
by  law  for  the  appropriation  of  money  in  other  cases,  except  in 
favour  of  some  existing  charity,  and  if  exceeding  that  amount, 
even  though  the  gift  be  to  any  existing  charity,  to  be  by  will 
executed  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  testator's  death,  and 
attested  by  a  solicitor. 

3  and  4.  That  the  Charity  Commissioners  should  have 
•certain  powers  there  mentioned,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  to  remodel  and  revise  the  application  of  income 
and  the  scope  and  object  of  the  charity. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  valuable  sugges- 
tions have  not  hitherto  been  acted  upon. 

Anyhow,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  careful  attention  and  dis- 
cussion, and  some  amendment  of  the  law  on  the  subject  is,  I 
think,  advisable. 

Another  question,  and  one  to  me  of  peculiar  interest,  inas- 
dnuch  as  in  a  ministerial  capacity  I  had  to  sign  the  order  under 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  was  consigned  to,  and  now  remains 
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an  inmate  of  Lancaster  Gaol,  is,  whether  some  measure  might 
not  be  framed,  which,  without  lessening  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  and  without  offending  the,  perhaps  too  susceptible, 
feelings  of  a  large  and  zealous  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  might  enable  questions  affecting  the  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Etigland,  as  by  law  established,  to  be 
tried  and  adjudicated  upon  by  a  tribunal  and  in  a  manner 
which  might  be  satisfactor}*^  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Another  question  which  is  daily  pressing  itself  upon  public 
opinion  is  wh^tiier  the  sale  of  next  presentations  to  livings  and 
possibly  also  the  sale  of  advowsons  ought  not  to  be  absolutely 
prohibited,  and  if  so,  then  upon  what  terms  as  to  compensation 
and  otherwise  to  existing  owners.  The  present  law  upon  this 
subject  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  If  the  matter 
were  calmly  and  dispassionately  discussed  as  it  would  be  here, 
some  suggestion  for  abolishing  the  present  system  without 
inflicting  any  unfair  loss  upon  existing  interests  might,  I 
think,  be  arrived  at.  Further,  there  is  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  in  which  it  is  admitted 
that  some  alterations  must  shortly  be  effected.  These,  and 
many  other  topics  of  a  kindred  nature,  suggest  themselves  for 
our  consideration,  and  afford  ample  scope  for  the  future  work 
of  this  department  of  the  Association. 

Much  as  I  might  feel  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  some  of  the 
above  topics,  and  still  further  to  suggest  others  for  your  con- 
sideration, I  find  that  my  limits  as  to  time  and  space  will  only 
allow  me  to  deal  in  any  detail  with  two  practical  questions 
which  nevertheless  I  consider  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, and  which  I  trust  may  not  prove  devoid  of  interest  to 
the  section. 

I  allude  to  two  of  the  special  questions  set  forth  as  coming 
under  our  consideration  at  this  Congress,  viz. : — 

L  Is  it  expedient  to  make  the  devolution  of  real  property 
incases  of  intestacy  follow  that  of  personalty  ?  and 

II.  Is  it  desirable  to  extend,  and  if  so  how  far,  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  local  Courts  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  answer  ought  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  the  present 
law  works  not  only  great  injustice  but  just  that  kind  of  in- 
juatice  which  is  most  felt  by  those  classes  of  the  community 
who  are  least  able  to  help  themselves,  and  who  ought  there- 
fore to  have  legislative  assistance  to  rectify  the  existing  state 
of  things.  I  am,  however,  far  from  thinking  that  there  ought 
to  be  any  legislative  preventive  against  a  person  making  such 
testamentary  disposition  of  real  estate  ad  he  or  she  may  think 
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right,  within  reasonable  limits.  The  Fcenoh  system  of  the 
Droit  de  Ligitim^  the  compulsory  descent  of  land  amongst 
children  in  certain  specified  shares  and  proportions,  leaving 
x)nly  a  small  proportion  free  to  the  testamentary  disposition  dF 
the  owner,  I  take  to  be  both  in  theory  and  practice  a  mis- 
take. But  if  a  person-  does  not  desire  to  make,  or  fails  in 
adequately  making,  a  testamentary  disposition  of  real  estate, 
reason,  expediency,  fairness,  all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  real  estate  so  left  should  follow  the  same  devolution  a$ 
that  of  personal  property.  The  old  feudal  notions.of  the  neces- 
sity of  descent  to  the  eldest  son,  for  the  protection  of  the  lord, 
or  for  the  due  discharge  of  those  duties  or  services  to  the  lord 
which  may  have  constituted  the  basis  of  the  tenure  by  which 
originally  the  land  was  held,  have  all  long  since  disappeared. 
Why,  then,  should  the  fact  remain  when  the  reason  has  passed 
away  ?  Instances  of  the  hardness  of  the  existing  law  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  one  case  came  before  me  profes- 
sionally which  so  forcibly  illustrated  the  evil  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  that  it  caused  me  to  inquire  into  it,  and  the 
result  of  my  inquiry  was  to  establish  most  clearly  to  my 
mind  that  in  cases  of  small  landed  properties  the  law  is  a  very 
cruel  one,  and  ought  to  be  altered.  The  facts  of  the  case  to 
which  I  refer  were  these : — A  young  man  without  any  fortune. 
of  his  own,  being  in  fact  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  married 
his  master's  only  daughter.  The  master  was  a  shoemaker  at 
Northampton  in  a  large  way  of  business,  and  at  his  death  he 
left  the  bulk  of  his  property,  which  was  3,000/.,  lent  on  mort- 
gage, to  his  daughter.  He  died.  His  daughter  died  soon  after 
him,  leaving  two  daughters  surviving  her.  They  and  their 
father  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  for  some  years,  and 
the  two  daughters,  then  young  women  of  seventeen  and  nine- 
teen, in  fact  looked  after  the  business  and  managed  the  details 
of  it.  When  they  were  of  that  age  the  father  married  again, 
and  had  two  sons.  Shortly  after  his  second  marriage  an  offer 
was  made  to  him  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  the  house  in 
which  he  carried  on  his  business.  The  offer  was  a  tempting 
•one,  and  in  order  to  pay  for  the  house  he  called  in  the  mort- 
gage for  3,000Z.,  and  that  not  being  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  he  borrowed  a  further  sum  of  500/.  from  his  bankers. 
The  property  was  bought,  the  purchase  money  paid,  and  the 
house  duly  conveyed.  Within  three  months  the  man  died 
intestate,  and  the  whole  of  the  property,  which  was  all  he 
possessed  in  the  world,  except  his  stock  in  trade,  &c.,  which  was 
not  quite  sufficient  to  pay  the  600/.  borrowed  from  the  bank, 
passed  to  his  elder  son  of  the  second  marriage,  leaving  the  two 
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daaghtere  by  the  first  marriage,  whose  mother's  fortune  had 
really  gone  to  buy  the  house,  wholly  and  absolutely  destitute. 
This  is  only  one  case,  but  they  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
and  what  can  be  said  for  the  reason  or  advantage  of  such  a 
system  ?  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  an  old  custom,  or  that  people 
ought  to  make  their  wills  if  they  wish  to  disinherit  their  heir 
and  so  forth,  the  answer  is  that  a  custom  or  law  is  not  good 
because  it  is  old,  and  that  if  it  be  right  that  the  law  of  a 
country  should  provide  for  a  proper  devolution  of  property  in 
case  of  intestacy  as  to  personalty,  there  is  no  reason  or  con- 
sistency in  not  equally  providing  for  intestacy  as  to  realty. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  before  long  this  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  blot  on  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  may  be 
removed,  and  that  the  law  in  respect  to  real  estate  in  the 
case  of  intestacy  may  be  assimilated  to  that  now  applicable 
to  personal  estates. 

The  other  question  to  which  I  desire  more  immediately  to 
address  myself,  is  as  to  the  advantage  of  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  local  courts  in  civil  cases. 

Upon  this  subject  I  shall  venture  to  offer  you  some  short 
remarks  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Court  over  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  preside  as  Vice-Chancellor,  and  to  show,  I  hope,  by  a 
few  statistics,  that  the  Court  has  gained  ground  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  has  done  and  is  doing  much  work  of  a  really  valuable 
kind.  But  before  doing  so  I  would  venture  to  allude  to  one 
question  of  considerable  importance  on  the  general  subject, 
namely,  if  it  be  desirable  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
courts  in  civil  cases,  should  such  extension  take  the  form  of 
an  enlargement  and  extension  of  the  county  court  jurisdic- 
tion ?  or,  should  it  be  effected  by  establishing  in  different 
parts  of  England  local  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
within  their  limits,  respectively,  without  any  limit  as  to  the 
value  of  the  property  over  which  their  jurisdiction  should  be 
exercised.  Personally,  I  entertain  a  strong  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  give  a  further  and  enlarged  jurisdiction 
to  county  courts  in  civil  matters.  I  believe  that  the  county 
courts  are  doing  most  valuable  service  in  the  position  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  them,  and  that  their  hands  are  full  enough 
with  the  work  that  they  now  have  to  do,  and  that  if  a  larger 
jurisdiction  were  conferred  upon  them  it  would  be  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  very  work  they  now  so  ably  and  efficiently 
discharge.  Further,  I  think  that  if  local  courts  are  esta- 
blished for  disposing  of  civil  cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
should  not  be  in  any  way  restricted  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
property  to  be  made  subject  to  their  cognisance.     For  this  I 
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would  advance  the  following  reasons : — 1st,  That  to  make  the 
local  courts  effective  they  must  have  sufficient  subject-matter 
to  keep  them  adequately  engaged.  2ndly,  That  in  cases  of 
infringement  of  certain  rights,  such  as  cases  of  infringement  of 
paten1;s,  pirating  of  trade-marks,  light  and  air  cases,  cases 
of  conflicting  boundaries,  cases  of  breach  of  covenant  as  to 
building  and  the  like,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fix  an  exact 
limit  as  to  the  amount  of  property  in  dispute,  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  great  difficulty  were  a  fixed  and  defined  limit 
imposed.  3rdly,  That  if  local  courts  are  to  be  established  for 
the  trial  of  civil  cases  it  is  essential,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Lan- 
cashire Chancery  Court,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  distinguished  Bar  to  do  justice  to  the 
importance  of  the  cases  coming  on  for  decision,  and  that  this 
could  not  be  the  case  if  the  jurisdiction  were  conferred  on  the 
county  courts,  whose  very  speciality  is  that  they  are  constantly 
attending  small  local  centres  of  industry  and  trade,  which 
provide  them  with  more  than  sufficient  work,  but  which  would 
not  form  centres  sufficiently  large  or  important  to  afford  a 
due  supply  of  civil  cases  involving  property  of  adequate 
amount  to  keep  a  local  court  and  local  Bar  employed. 

That,  however,  is  a  matter  on  which  I  only  express  my 
own  opinion,  and  it  may  well  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
here.  Having  said  thus  much  on  that  preliminary  point,  I 
propose  now  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  to 
state  briefly  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  and  the  method  and 
result  of  its  working. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  as  now  constituted,  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
charter  (in  Parliament)  of  King  Edward  III.,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  1351),  whereby  the  County 
Palatine  was  created,  and  the  King  granted  to  Henry,  first 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  that  he  should  have  within  the  same  county 
his  *  Chancery  and  his  writs  to  be  sealed  under  his  seal  to 
*  be  deputed  for  the  office  of  Chancery.' 

A  similar  charter  was  granted  to  John  of  Gaunt  (who 
mamed  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Duke  Henry),  in  the 
50th  Edward  III.  (a.d.  1377),  and  this  is  the  charter  or  Act 
of  Parliament  usually  referred  to  by  text  writers  as  showing 
the  origin  of  the  Court.  I  believe,  however,  that  before  the 
creation  of  the  county  into  a  Palatinate,  or  at  all  events  at  the 
time  of  such  creation,  and  irrespectively  of  it,  the  Earls  of 
Lancaster  had  their  office  of  Chancery  and  their  Chancellors, 
who  appear  from  the  earliest  records  to  have  exercised  some 
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equitable  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  present  Council  or  Court  of 
the  Duchy  Chamber,  the  equitable  local  jurisdiction  of  which 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (*  Essay  on  King's  Council ')  puts  on  a 
footing  with  the  general  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  considers  to  have  originated  in  the  Kind's  Council. 
For  many  years  after  the  creation  of  the  County  Palatine,  there 
were  two  distinct  offices,  viz. : — That  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  and  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  ;  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  Duchy  still  possesses  an  original 
jurisdiction  extending  to  the  whole  Duchy,  whether  within  or 
without  the  County  Palatine,  whilst  that  of  the  County 
Palatine  is  limited  to  the  County  itself.  The  Chancellor  still 
retains  his  title  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  and  County 
Palatine.  The  Vice-Chancellor  has  jurisdiction  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine  only.  The  Duchy  Court 
jurisdiction  has  practically  become  obsolete.  The  Chancery 
of  the  County  Palatine  has  jurisdiction  over  all  property 
within  the  limits  of  the  County  Palatine,  the  jurisdiction  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  Acts.  The  functions 
of  the  Court  being  those  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  in  which 
respect  it  has  original  and  independent  jurisdiction,  wherever 
the  parties  are  amenable  to  process  within  the  County 
Palatine,  over  all  such  matters  as  were  cognisable  (inde- 
pendently of  special  statutes),  by  what  used  to  be  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  without  any  limit  as  to  the  amount  of 
property  which  is  in  dispute  or  which  is  sought  to  be  ad- 
ministered. The  proceedings  in  all  actions  and  other  matters 
instituted  in  this  Court  are  in  the  first  instance  brought  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  are  by  him  heard  and  determined, 
except  in  some  minor  matters,  which  are  disposed  of  by  the 
District  Registrars.  An  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  now  lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  High 
Court,  and  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Court  has 
also  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  upon  whom  service  can  be 
effected  within  the  County  of  Lancaster,  or  who  voluntarily 
submit  to  its  jurisdiction  by  appearance  or  otherwise,  and 
through  this  jurisdiction  the  Court  can  control  property  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  county  by  compelling  i)crsons  within  or 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  in  whom  such  property  is  vested,  to 
sell  and  pay  into  court,  to  execute  instruments,  to  account  for 
rents  and  income,  to  be  accountable  for  bre«iches  of  tnist,  and 
the  like.  The  jurisdiction  thus  exercised  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  old  High  Court  of  Chancery,  with  regard  to  2)roperty 
outside  the  kingdom  by  means  of  orders  in  personam. 

i: 
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If,  in  the  course  of  administering  under  this  jurisdiction 
property  outside  the  County  Palatine,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  affect  third  parties — as,  for  instance,  when  a  receiver  of  rents 
of  property  in  Wales  had  been  appointed,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  compel  the  tenants  to  attorn  to  the  receiver — the  Chancery 
of  Lancaster  Act  1850  provides  for  making  the  order  of  the 
Chancery  of  Lancaster  an  order  of  the  High  Court  upon  an 
ex  parte  application.  Upon  this  being  done  all  the  consequences 
of  an  order  of  the  High  Court  appointing  a  receiver  over  such 
property  follow,  save  that  the  receiver  remains  the  ofBcer  of 
the  Chancery  Court  of  Lancaster,  and  accountable  as  such  in 
that  Court.  In  the  converse. case,  when  property  is  situate 
within  the  county,  but  the  person  in  whom  it  is  vested  is  out- 
side the  county  but  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court, 
the  Chancery  Court  of  Lancaster  has  no  jurisdiction  except  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  vesting  orders  on  the  appointment  of 
new  trustees.  In  order  to  raise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
such  a  case  leave  to  effect  service  outside  the  limits  of  the 
County  Palatine  may  be  obtained,  under  the  Chancery  of 
Lancaster  Act  1854,  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  upon  an 
ex  parte  application.  Such  leave  is  always  granted  where  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  or  claim  is  fairly  and  more  con- 
veniently triable  within  the  County  of  Lancaster.  As  a 
matter  of  comity  between  Courts,  concurrent  proceedings,  or 
racing  actions,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Lancaster  and  the 
High  Court,  will  not  be  permitted,  and  either  Court  will,  on  an 
application  to  stay  proceedings,  make  an  order  accordingly,  as 
if  the  two  actions  were  proceeding  in  different  branches  of  the 
High  Court. 

The  Lancaster  Chancery  Acts  of  1850  and  1854  also  give 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Lancaster  a  special  jurisdic- 
tion beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  in  certain  cases.  Thus 
the  Spa.  ad  testificandum^  or  Duces  tecum  of  the  Court,  runs 
throughout  the  kingdom  (Act  of  1850,  section  17),  and  if  a 
person  has  once  appeared  or  otherwise  submitted  to  the  juris- 
diction, and  has  afterwards  withdrawn  himself  or  his  goods 
therefrom  in  order  to  avoid  process,  he  may  be  followed,  and 
service  will  be  effectual  upon  him  wherever  he  is  ;  but  in  such 
a  case  the  better  course  is  to  make  the  order  of  the  Lancaster 
Court  an  order  also  of  the  High  Court. 

As  to  property  outside  the  limits  of  the  County  Palatine, 
and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  personam  is  exercisable  directly  by  the  Chancery  of 
Lancaster. 

There  are  three  districts  within  the  county  where  proceed- 
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ings  are  Imtiated,  and  subsequent  details  attended  to.  They 
are  situate  at  Liverpool^  Manchester^  and  Preston*  In  each 
district  there  is  a  principal  officer  named  the  District  Registrarj 
and  a  competent  and  eff'ective  staff  working  under  him. 

The  sittings  of  the  Court  are  held  eight  times  a  year,  foi^r 
at  Liverpool,  and  four  at  Manchester,  the  Preston  cases  being 
heard  alternately  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  In  addition 
to  the  eight  regular  sittings,  I  attend  on  every  alternate 
Monday  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  when  the  High  Court 
is  sitting,  so  as  to  decide  all  pressing  matters,  and  to  attend  to 
such  interlocutory  matters  as  require  immediate  attention  or 
can  readily  be  disposed  of. 

That  being  a  short  summary  of  the  origin  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  of  the  method  now  adopted  for  giving  effect  to  it,  I 
{>ropose  now  to  show  you  what  has  been  the  working  of  this 
ocal  Court  during  the  past  twenty  years.  I  take  that  period 
because  it  enables  me  to  deal  with  the  census  returns  during 
that  period.  As  already  stated,  the  jurisdiction  may,  for  afl 
practical  purposes,  be  treated  as  restricted  to  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  persons  resident  therein.  According  to  the 
last  census  return  the  population  of  the  County  of  Lancaster 
was  3,454,225,  or  some  500,000  in  excess  of  that  of  Middlesex.. 
The  following  table  will  show  you  the  result  of  the  working 
of  the  Court  since  1861,  enabling  you  to  make  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  progress  of  the  Court  from  that  time  till  now : 


162 


288 


484 
1,302 


1,100 
2,588 


631 


Number  of  suits  or  matters  origin- 
ated   

Number  of  orders,  decrees,  and 
judgments  pronounced,  and  made 
in  causes,  petitions,  actions  and 
matters     .         .         . 

Number  of  affidavits  filed 

Number  of  warrants  and  sum- 
monses, not  being  original  pro- 
ceedings, iiisned.        .         . 

Number  of  bills  of  costs  ordered 
to  be  taxed        .... 

Amount  of  costs  as  tixed       .         .     £14,077  ,  £.'^0,109     £74,071 

Amount  of  cash  paid  into  court       .    £119,953  .£244,472   £332,041 
•  Amount  of  cash  in  court  on  Decem- 


1,207         2,883 


189  I 


357 


2,241 
4,533 


6,731 
575 


ber  31  in  each  year  . 


£24,000    £50,991  £124,811 


Now  this,  I  think,  shows  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
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growing  popularity  of  the  Courts  and  in  one  particular  item  it 
IS  very  noteworthy,  as  showing,  what  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not 
merely  that  the  business  has  increased  in  number  of  cases,  but 
in  the  importance  of  the  cases  themselves.  I  allude  to  the 
items  as  to  the  taxation  of  bills  of  costs.  The  difference  in 
the  number  of  bills  taxed  in  1871  and  1881  was  218.  But  the 
dlflTerence  in  the  amount  at  which  the  bills  were  taxed  was 
above  40,000i.,  thus  showing  that  the  class  of  business  trans- 
acted in  the  Court  was  more  lucrative  and  therefore  presum- 
ably more  important.  The  cause  lists  for  the  regular  sittings 
of  ihe  Court  vary  of  course  in  length  and  in  importance,  but 
since  the  promulgation  of  certain  new  rules  which  now  regulate 
the  practice  of  the  Court,  cases  can  be  heard  either  on  affidavit 
evidence  or  by  witnesses  examined  viva  voce,  and  the  length 
of  each  sitting  has  been  thereby  largely  increased.  This  is 
likely  still  further  to  be  the  case,  as  in  all  cases  of  infringement 
of  copyright,  pirating  of  trade-marks,  light  and  air  cases,  actions 
to  set  aside  deeds  for  fraud,  or  the  like,  it  is  obvious  that 
evidence  is  more  likely  to  be  taken'viva  voce  than  by  affidavit 

Now  it  must  be  pretty  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  where 
witnesses  have  to  be  examined,  it  is  eminently  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  suitors  that  these  cases  should  be  decided  on 
the  spot.  In  many  cases  I  have  had  more  than  twenty,  in 
several  more  than  thirty  witnesses  examined.  In  patent,  trade- 
mark, and  light  and  air  cases,  many  of  such  witnesses  were  skilled 
and  professional  gentlemen,  the  expense  of  obtaining  whose 
testimony  must  have  been  considerable,  and  that  expense  would 
have  been  enormously  increased  had  they  been  compelled  to 
go  to  London  to  give  their  evidence,  and  to  waif  days  and  often 
weeks  before  their  testimony  was  required.  Moreover,  in  all 
cases  of  administration,  of  custody  and  control  of  infants,  of 
^vinding  up  companies,  and  the  like,  it  is  obvious  that  great 
delay,  inconvenience,  and  expense  are  avoided  by  a  local 
tribunal  having  full  jurisdiction  to  hear,  adjudge,  and  determine 
such  cases,  and  to  administer  the  property  requiring  protection. 

At  each  of  the  eight  sittings  of  the  Court  a  list  is  printed 
showing  the  cases  ripe  for  decision,  and  in  no  instance  since  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  presiding  in  the  Court,  and  I  believe  it 
was  the  same  in  the  time  of  my  predecessors  in  office,  has  a  single 
ciLse  remained  undisposed  of.  The  result  may,  I  think,  fairly 
be  stated  to  be  that  experience  has  shown  beyond  dispute  that 
a  Local  Civil  Court,  unrestricted  in  amount  as  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, has  been  and  is  successful  in  its  operation,  and  appreciated 
by  the  district  where  it  is  situate.  The  cost  is  really  not 
worth  consideration ;  for,  in  fact,  the  fees  paid  to  the  Court  on 
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the  business  done  are  more  than  sufBcient  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses attaching  to  the  Court  and  its  ofBcers. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  large  increase  of  business  in 
the  Court  during  the  last  ten  years  was  attributable  to  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  population  or  the  wealth  of  the  district, 
but  on  turning  to  the  census  return  of  1881;  the  decennial 
increase  for  the  County  of  Lancaster  has  only  been  634,730,  or. 
about  22  per  c^nt,  whereas  the  business  of  the  Court,  judging 
either  from  the  number  of  proceedings  initiated,  the  number 
of  orders  made,  or  the  amount  of  the  cash  in  Court,  has  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  of  more  than  100  per  cent.,  and  during  the 
last  few  years  the  trade  of  this  large  district  has  been  in  a  very 
depressed  state.  Now  if  this  Local  Civil  Court  is  doing  well 
and  satisfying  the  public  where  it  has  jurisdiction,  why  should 
not  various  Local  Courts,  with  a  like  jurisdiction,  be  established 
in  certain  definite  and  well-defined  districts  throughout  the 
country  ?  The  districts  should,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
be  large  enough  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  business;  and 
they  might,  I  think,  be  readily  grouped  in  districts,  giving  to 
each  group  a  population  of  at  least  3,000,000  inhabitants. 

These  groups  would,  no  doubt,  embrace  districts  somewhat 
wide  apart,  but  by  establishing  district  registries,  as  in  the 
Lancaster  Palatine  Court,  and  appointing  two  principal  towns 
for  the  sittings  of  the  Courts,  the  system  might,  I  think,  readily 
be  adopted. 

At  all  events,  the  question  is  one  well  worthy  of  our  dis- 
cussion, and  I  trust  that  the  statistics  I  have  given  as  to  the 
Lancaster  Chancery  Court  may  enable  some  estimate  to  be 
formed  as  to  the  propriety  and  desirability  of  establishing  other 
courts  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  in  other  large,  populous, 
and  wealthy  districts. 

And  now,  having  called  your  attention  generally  to  these 
di£ferent  topics,  I  would  venture  before  concluding  to  suggest 
to  you  what  points  more  immediately  call  for  attention  in  our 
system.  In  international  matters  I  would  say  that  we  should 
endeavour  still  further  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  that  we 
should  seek  to  obtain  some  unifonn  marriage  law,  that  we 
should  advocate  and  press  for  an  international  copyright,  and 
adequate  protection  against  piracy  of  trade-marks.  In  domestic 
matters,  that  we  should  press  for  a  further  and  effective  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act,  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  codification 
of  our  law  generally,  remedy  the  defects  in  our  system  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  confer  upon  accused  persons  all  proper  facilities, 
whether  by  offering  evidence  on  their  own  behalf  or  otherwise, 
for  ensuring  a  fair  trial ;  that  we  should  seek  to  put  the  so- 
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called  Law  of  Mortmain  on  a  more  satisfactory  and  intelligible 
footing;  that  we  should  advoc^»te  some  improvement  in  the 
law  as  to  trials  of  causes  and  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  con- 
sider whether  at  the  same  time  we  could  not  abolish  the  scandal 
caused  by  the  sales  of  next  presentations  and  possibly  also  of 
advowsons.  That  we  should  once  more  press  for  a  satisfactoiy 
and  comprehensive  amendment  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy ;  that 
we  should  press  for  a  change  in  the  law  as  to  the  devolution  of 
real  estate  in  case  of  intestacy,  making  it  descend  as  personal 
estate  under  like  circumstances.  And  further,  that  we  should 
advocate  and  attempt  to  obtain  an  extension  of  Local  Courts  to 
dispose  of  civil  actions.  But  in  dealing  with  these  questions 
let  us  not  press  for  a  too  speedy  solution;  discussion  and 
]*eflection  will  be  our  best  aids.  And  let  me  once  again  quote 
Lord  Bacon,  where  he  says : — 

'  Affected  despatch  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  to 
business  that  can  be,  therefore  measure  not  despatch  by  the 
time  of  sitting,  but  by  the  advancement  of  the  business,  and, 
as  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride  or  high  lift  that  makes 
the  speed,  so  in  business  the  keeping  close  to  the  matter  and 
not  taking  too  much  of  it  at  once  procureth  despatch.  I  knew 
a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  by-word  when  he  saw  men  hasten 
to  a  conclusion — ^^  Stay  a  little,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
sooner."  And  again — "  Let  no  man  weakly  conceive  that  just 
laws  and  true  policy  have  any  antipathy,  for  they  are  like  the 
spirits  and  sinews,  that  one  move  with  the  other." '  But  I  fear 
that  I  have  already  unduly  trespassed  on  your  patience,  and 
exceeded  the  time  allotted  to  me.  It  remains  for  me  to  express 
an  earnest  hope  that  our  endeavours  at  this  important  Congress 
may  be  crowned  with  success.  For  myself,  when  I  call  to  mind 
the  honoured  names  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  chair 
— I  would  refer  more  especially  to  the  late  Earl  Bussell,  Sir 
Joseph  Napier,  Lord  Hatherley,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Lord 
O'Hagan,  and  Lord  Coleridge — I  need  not  say  how  much 
I  feel  the  inadequacy  of  my  power  to  follow  them  as  I  would 
have  wished  to  do.  But  if  I  have  succeeded  in  engaging  your 
attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  interesting  subjects  under 
consideration,  if  I  can  venture  to  hope  that  the  suggestions  I 
have  thrown  out  may  lead  to  profitable  discussion,  and 
eventually  to  valuable  legislation,  then,  at  all  events,  my  work 
this  day  will  not  have  been  in  vain ;  the  lessons  which,  side 
by  side  with  my  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  G,  W.  Hastings, 
who  so  well  and  worthily  this  year  fills  the  important  post  of 
President  of  the  Association,  I  learnt  many  years  ago  from 
one  who  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  me,  and  whose 
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ne  will  never  be  forgotten  by  this  Association,  for  which 
did  so  much — I  mean  that  great  and  gifted  orator,  philo- 

•her,  and  law  reformer,  the  late  Lord  Brougham — will  not 

re  been  received  in  vain ;  and,  though  I  cannot  hope  that 
noble  words  of  the  great  Transatlantic  i)oet  whose  loss  we 

^e  recently  had  to  deplore,  viz. — 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime  ; 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time, 

apply  to  me ;  yet  at  least  I  can  say,  and  again  in  his 
rds,  that  I  have 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 

ards  furthering  the  objects  of  this  Congress,  and  showing 
some  degree  what  work  remains  to  be  done  by  the  Juris- 
dence  Department  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
)motion  of  Social  Science. 


ox 

EDUCATION. 

BT 

WILLIAM  WOODALL,   M.P. 


THE  fact  that  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
congi'ess  was  held  under  the  aaspices  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  naturally  suggests  a  review  of  the  many  changes 
which  have  been  accomplished  within  that  period,  and  some 
felicitations  on  the  part  which  these,  meetings  have  had  in 
bringing  them  about  Tempting  in  other  sections,  the  retro- 
spect  in  this  department  is  particularly  full  and  suggestive.  It 
would  not  be  unprofitable,  for  instance,  to  trace  the  growth  of 
the  grants  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  popular  education, 
and  to  review  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  which  their 
expenditure  has  been  confided.  Intended  in  the  first  instance 
as  merely  supplementary  to  the  efforts  of  the  two  great  school 
societies^  these  monies  were  apportioned  between  building 
grants,  aids  to  training  colleges,  and  payments  in  divers  forms 
and  under  constantly  varying  conditions,  towards  school  main- 
tenance. We  should  see  how  the  requirement  so  long  insisted 
upon,  that  religious  instruction  should  be  given,  was  made 
tolerable  by  the  comprehension  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in 
1847,  and  of  Jewish  Schools  in  1851 ;  but  the  contest  which 
the  Conscience  Clause  proposal  evoked  would  show  how  much 
simpler  was  the  solution  of  the  polemical  difficulty  arrived  at 
long  af):erwards  when  it  was  determined  that  no  grant  should 
be  given  on  account  of  religious  teaching.  Did  we  indulge  in 
the  review  of  which  I  have  spoken,  Mr.  Lowe's  Revised  Code 
and  the  fierce  controversies  of  which  the  system  of  payment  by 
results  was  the  theme  would  come  in  for  their  share  of  notice ; 
but  looking  back  upon  tlie  period  which  preceded  the  act  of 
1870,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  piirpose  to  acknowledge  that 
while  the  methods  were  tentative  and  the  administration  timid,. 
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invaluable  service  was  rendered  and  the  country  was  prepared 
for  the  more  vigorous  system  which  is  now  in  operation. 

It  is  significant  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
Reformed  ^Parliament  elected  under  the  act  of  1832,  to  vote 
the  first  grant  in  aid  of  popular  education,  and  the  great 
measure  with  which  Mr.  lorster's  name  will  always  be  so 
justly  associated,  was  in  like  manner  the  fruit  of  those  first 
golden  years  of  life  in  the  new  Parliament  called  into  being 
under  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  The  decade  which  has  passed 
since  the  Education  Act  came  into  operation  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  socially  important  that  our  country  has  ever  known. 
Within  that  period  the  nation  has  been  called  upon  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  its  several  corollaries  to  provide  for 
the  elementary  instruction  of  all  its  children.  It  has  responded 
to  the  call,  and  has  expended  in  school  buildings  a  capital  sum 
which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  20,000,000i.  To  meet 
the  repayments  of  this  sum,  and  the  other  charges  which  the 
duty  involved,  it  has  to  raise  a  sum  exceeding  six  millions  a 
year  for  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  of 
which  some  28  per  cent,  comes  from  local  taxes,  36  per  cent, 
from  Government  grants,  nearly  12  per  cent,  from  voluntary 
subscriptions,  and  24  per  cent  from  pupils'  fees.  Rates 
averaging  ^  in  England,  and  ^^  in  Wales,  and  in  179  cases 
exceeding  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  testify  to  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  importance  of  the  work  is  recognised,  and  to 
the  loyal,  if  not  always  cheerful  way  in  which  the  burden  is 
borne. 

What  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  return  for  all  this  ex- 
penditure ?  Between  1871  and  1881  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  14.33  per  cent  But 
the  accommodation  in  public  Elementary  Schools  which  in 
1870  was  returned  as  equal  to  1,878,584  pupils  had  increased 
134  per  cent.,  while  the  children  in  average  attendance  had 
increased  148  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  school  accommo- 
dation to  population  has  thus  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  been  more  than  doubled,  while  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  compulsory  powers  a  better  attendance  has  been 
secured,  and  a  relatively  larger  number  presented  for  exami- 
nation. The  demand  for  additional  teaching  power  for  this  in- 
creased work  has  been  met  by  an  increase  between  1869  and 
now,  in  the  number  of  certificated  teachers,  from  12,027  to 
33,562,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  gross  number  of  teachers  in 
the  three  ranks  of  177  per  cent.  And  in  passing,  we  may 
remark  how  idle  were  the  fears  of  those  who  imagined  that  the- 
oompetition  of  School  Boards  would  be  fatal  to  the  continued 
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•existence  of  the  schools  sustained  by  voluntary  effort.  For 
largely  under  the  invigorating  influence  of  zealous  rivahpy, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  largely  increased  Government 
grants^  the  half  of  this  additional  accommodation  has  been 
effected  by  tlie  Denominational  Schools,  and  more  significant 
still,  the  annual  income  per  child  from  fees  as  well  as  that  from 
subscriptions,  has  also  increased,  although,  of  course,  the  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  cost  of  instruction  per  child  is  much 
diminished. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  so  far  the  provision  of  the  mechanism  of 
instruction  has  been  accomplished  in  a  way  which  leaves  no* 
thing  to  be  desired.  But  the  Department  in  its  last  report 
points  out  that  for  every  100  seats  provided  there  is  an 
average  attendance  of  only  71,  and  tliat  the  irregular  atten- 
dance of  children  affects  detrimentally  the  school  results  most 
seriously,  both  in  regard  to  the  numbers  presented  for  examina- 
tion, and  the  low  standing  in  which  nearly  one  half  have  to  be 
examined.  But  while  there  is  much  to  regret  in  the  returns 
which  show  that  the  attainments  of  so  many  children  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  ages  they  have  attained,  it  is  consolatory  to 
observe  that  the  percentage  of  such  is  diminishing  in  a  steady, 
and  all  things  considered,  a  satisfactory  ratio.  It  is  agreed  that 
some  amendments  may  be  effected  in  the  laws  regulating  at- 
tendance, and  particularly  that  bye-laws  giving  whole  or  partial 
•exemption  on  the  attainment  of  a  standard  of  proficiency  should 
be  made  more  uniform  throughout  the  country.  But  perhaps 
those  of  us  engaged  in  Elementary  School-work  are  a  little 
unreasonable,  and  forget  in  our  laudable  impatience  of  the 
difficulties  which  impede  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  our 
task,  how  tremendous  an  innovation  upon  established  usage 
was  involved  in  the  requirement  of  compulsory  school  atten- 
dance. Even  the  Factory  Acts,  especially  as  applied  to  many 
parts  of  the  country,  are  but  the  edicts  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  two  years  have  not  yet  passed  since  compulsion  was 
made  general  by  the  enforcement  of  bye-laws.  Meantime  the 
parents  whose  appreciative  co-operation  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  work,  have  in  very  large  proportions  had 
no  personal  experience  of  school  life,  and  have  the  vaguest  idea 
of  what  constitutes  it.  Many  are  careless  or  capricious,  some 
indolent  and  indifferent,  others  sordidly  selfish.  And  all  great 
populations  comprise,  as  these  congresses  are  year  by  year  re- 
minded, their  strata  of  those  whose  dwellings  are  squalid, 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  debasing  pursuits  and  gross  pleasures, 
and  in  whose  homes  there  is  not  one  influence  which  is  not  hos- 
tile to  anything  like  the  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
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children  who  are  unhappily  bred  in  such  pestilential  atmo- 
spheres. How  largely  the  inefficiency  or  the  culpable  neglect 
of  parents  is  responsible  for  the  non-attendance  at  school  of 
their  children,  is  demonstrated  in  the  most  convincing  manner, 
by  the  success  which  attends  the  Industrial  and  Truant  Schools^ 
The  transformation  effected  in  intractable  children  when 
brought  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  probably,  under  in- 
fluences in  which  a  firm  discipline  is  made  intelligible  by  wise 
and  kindly  sympathy,  is  simply  marvellous,  and  endures  long 
after  the  restraints  of  those  reformatories  have  been  relaxed. 
For  my  own  part,  I  regard  the  success  already  attained  as 
•encouraging  to  an  extent  which  we  had  no  reason  to  expect. 
In  Germany  they  have  had  a  long  experience  of  compulsory 
education,  and  when  we  are  dispos^  to  envy  the  punctual  and 
spontaneous  way  in  which  children  are  there  sent  to  schools  by 
parents  who  have  happily  learned  to  regard  instruction  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  life,  we  may  at  least  wait  with  patience 
until  the  first  generation  of  parents,  trained  under  like  condi- 
tions, has  taken  its  place  in  the  social  life  of  our  own  land. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  provision  made  for 
Primary  Education  has  been,  merely  for  convenience  sake, 
limited  to  England  and  Wales,  but  it  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  progress  made  in  Scotland,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  before  long  the  like  advantages  will  be  experienced  in  the 
Sister  Island. 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  school  buildings  and 
educational  appliances  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
every  child  in  the  two  kingdoms,  and  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  irom  the  way  in  which  the  duty  of  sending  children 
for  instruction  has  been  accepted  by  the  vast  majority,  that  it 
will  in  time  be  cheerfully  followed  by  practically  all  die  popu- 
lation. Meantime  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  ripe 
experience  of  fifty  years  is  being  applied  by  those  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  responsible  administration  of  the  Education 
Department. 

The  New  Code  of  1882  may  evidence  here  and  there  the 
signs  of  compromise  and  concession,  and  it  probably  does 
contain  some  unnecessarily  inconvenient  provisions,  which  we 
may  hope  will  be  considerately  interpreted,  and  tenderly  ad- 
ministered. But  the  manner  in  which  the  important  changes 
it  embodies  were  devised,  the  wise  course  taken  in  submitting 
them  in  their  probationary  stage  for  discussion  by  those  who 
throughout  the  country  were  to  be  affected  by  them,  and  the 
politic  and  sagacious  way  in  which  the  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions of  Dumagen  and  teachers  have  been  dealt  with*  will 
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surely  upon  candid  review  be  held  to  have  resulted  in  a  scheme 
which,  while  in  some  sense  revolutionary,  is  certainly  most 
valuable  and  hopcfuL  We  have  been  told  how  the  senior  in- 
spectors and  the  other  chief  officials  of  the  Department  were 
called  into  council,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  overlook  the  ad- 
ministrative capacity  of  which  Lord  Spencer  has  given  so  many 
proofs ;  but  speaking  in  the  town  with  which  he  has  been 
so  long  connected,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  for 
this  charter,  for  the  hope  which  it  gives  us  of  a  reformed 
system  of  instruction,  we  are  indebted  in  a  large  degree  to- 
the  energy,  the  courage,  and  the  statesmanlike  ability  which 
are  happily  possessed  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
Mr.  Mundella. 

I  may  safely  assume  that  the  audience  which  I  am  address- 
ing is  familiar  with  the  changes  which  are  effected,  and  which 
warrant  the  hopeful  spirit  which  I  believe  is  generally  felt. 
They  are  best  read  in  the  light  of  interpretations  given  in  the 
important  circular  of  instructions  to  inspectors  issued  last 
month.  In  the  requirements  with  regard  to  Infant  Schools,  in 
the  suggestion  that  their  conduct  should  be  pervaded  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  so  long  identified,  though  not  ex« 
clusively,  with  the  Kinder  Garten  system,  in  the  caution 
against  the  reliance  upon  the  mere  mechanical  occupations- 
often  ignorantly  mistaken  for  .that  really  subtle  and  philosophi- 
cal process  of  mental  development,  we  see  that  here  on  the 
threshold  of  school  life  our  children  will  have  something  worthy 
as  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  to  follow.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  work  we  are  to  have  an  upper  division  in  which  there  will 
be  a  new  7th  Standard,  and  in  which  the  specific  subjects  are 
to  be  taught  only  when  there  is  evidence  that  the  elementary 
work  has  been  well  done.  While  this  teaching  must  neces- 
sarily be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  leaving  school  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  made  as 
good  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  tsan  be,  and  that  it  will  meet 
the  wants  of  a  very  numerous  and  important  class  which  has 
hitherto  had  to  bear  its  share  in  contributing  to  the  school 
rate  without  being  able  to  get  in  return  instruction  for  its  own 
children  such  as  the  necessities  of  their  position  required.  We 
may  hope  to  see  a  system  of  higher  Primary  Schools  grow  into 
successful  operation  in  every  centre  of  population,  where  the 
clever  child  of  the  poor  man  who  is  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice 
in  its  behalf,  will  be  able  to  continue  his  studies  in  advanced 
elementary  subjects  in  healthy  competition  with  the  child 
whose  parents  are  in  more  favoured  circumstances.  In  the  re- 
quirement of  an  ampler  teaching  staff,  in  insisting  that  pupil 
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teachers  shall  have  more  time  and  care  expended  upon  their 
own  culture^  and  I  think  also  in  the  opening  made  as  assistant 
teachers  for  men  and  women  who  have  passed  university  ex- 
aminations, there  is  a  recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
teachers'  occupation,  and  a  plain  hint  that  more  will  be  expected 
from  them. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  needlework,  and  cooking,  the 
new  conditions  under  which  singing  is  to  be  taught,  the  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  lending  libraries  and  savings  banks, 
are  equally  good.     There  is  a  passage  in  the  *  Regulations,* 
under  the  head   of   punishments,  which    may  profitably   be 
pondered  by  teachers.      Where  the  responsibility  of  school 
discipline  devolves  as  it  must  necessarily  do,  upon  the  head 
teacher,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fetter  his  discretion  by  requir- 
ing that  corporal  punishment  shall  under  no  circumstances  be 
administered.     But  the  experience  of  France  and  Switzerland, 
as  well  as  of  so  many  of  our  best  schools  at  home  confirms  the 
opinion  expressed  by  *  My  Lords  '  that  ^  the  more  thoroughly 
a  teacher  is  qualified  for  his  position  by  skill,  character,  and 
personal  influence,  the  less  necessary  it  is  for  him  to  resort  to 
corporal  chastisement  at  all.'    With  all  the  national  virtues 
upon  which  we  pardonably  pride  ourselves,  there  are  some  faults 
of  conduct  and  manners  which  must  be  candidly  admitted  to 
qualify  our  complacency.     These    manifested  especially  by 
young  people  who  have  not  long  passed  the  school  age,  pain- 
fully suggest  that  there  has  possibly  been  a  want  of  refine- 
ment, and  an  experience  of  ruder  methods,  which  has  exercised 
an  enduringly  baneful  influence  upon  their  character  and  habits. 
It  is   in   contemplation  of  considerations  like  these,  as   well 
as  of  the  more  obvious  circumstances,  which  have  called  for  the 
change,  that  we  may  rejoice  in  the  arrangement  for  classifying 
schools  arid  for  awarding  money  grants,  varying  according  as 
the  school  may  be  classed  as  fair,  good,  or  excellent.     There  is 
a  passage  in  the  *  Regulations '  to  which  I  have  several  times 
referred,    which  I  am  tempted  to  transfer    bodily  into  this 
address.     It  gives  the  departmential  definition  of  an  *  Excellent 
School.'     It  is  admirable   in  its  suggestive  details,  and  will 
most  ser\'iceably  give  to  managers  and  teachers  a  practicable 
ideal,  the  realisation  of  which  will  be  an  incalculable  gain.     I 
content  myself,  with  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  those  who 
are  not  already  familiar  with  it,  and  conscious  that  I  have  given 
to  this  branch  of  my  subject  its  due  proportion  of  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  though  by  no  means  more  than  its  importance 
demands,  I  quit  it  with  the  expression  of  a  conviction  that  we 
are  on  the  right  lines,  and  that  the. progress  of  the  last  ten 
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years  will  be  amply  sustained  and  continued  in  the  decade 
before  us. 

In  the  very  useful  manual  for  which  we  are  indebted  to- 
Mr.  Clifford-Smithy  we  are  reminded  that  the  appointment  in 
1864  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  was  due  to  the 
action  of  this  Association.  The  Endowed  Schools  Act,  which 
was  its  sequence,  has  done  much  good  in  bringing  antiquated 
trusts  into  harmony  with  modern  requirements,  and  in  de- 
vising schemes  under  which  most  useful  schools  have  been 
provided  for  the  middle  and  higher  middle  classes,  and  under 
which  provision  has  been  made  for  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  proficiency  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  and  who  have  so  earned  a  right  to  generous  aid  in 
their  further  scholarship.  It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance 
if  any  expression  of  opinion  on  this  occasion  was  found  to  be 
of  service  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  a  willing  Govern- 
ment in  their  purpose  of  carrying  fonvard  in  an  early  session 
a  further  reform  of  our  great  charities,  and  in  securing  for  the 
country  the  maximum  service  which  they  are  capable  of  ren- 
dering to  both  sexes.  The  want  of  really  efficient  interme- 
diate public  schools  has  been  proved  beyond  the  necessity 
of  here  saying  one  word ;  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
those  established  by  trading  companies,  as  well  as  by  com- 
bined effort  in  other  ways,  is  a  most  encouraging  circumstance. 
Perhaps  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  schools  of 
this  class  than  by  providing  for  them  something  equivalent  to 
the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Primary  Schools  in  respect 
to  systematic  and  impartial  inspection,  and  it  is  satisfactory  ta 
know  that  the  subject  is  receiving  attention  in  a  quarter  where 
the  want  is  likely  to  be  satisfied.  Meantime  the  measure  of 
last  year  for  Scotland  was  an  important  achievement.  Our 
Welsh  friends  may  be  congratulated  on  the  well  deserved 
concession  to  their  requirements,  while  Ireland  will  probably 
make  good  the  claim  for  further  attention  in  this  particular^ 
which  is  being  so  strongly  urged,  especially  on  behalf  of  the 
higher  instruction  of  its  women. 

And  here  it  would  be  natural  that  something  should  be 
said  with  regard  to  our  Universities,  and  the  great  public  schools 
which  provide  for  the  culture  of  those  intended  for  professional 
careers,  or  for  those  whose  means  and  leisure  enable  them  to 
devote  an  unstinted  term  of  life  to  intellectual  training.  But 
that  portion  of  the  subject  I  must  leave  to  others  more  compe- 
tent from  personal  knowledge  to  speak  upon  it.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  Intermediate  Schools  to  which 
I  have  referred,  will  gratefully  acknowledge  their  obligations 
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to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations.  And  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  the  quickened  educational  life  of  the 
northern  counties^  which  is  affiliating  itself  to  the  new  Victoria 
University.  But  speaking  here  in  Nottingham,  and  hard  by 
a  building  which  bears  such  noble  testimony  to  the  liberality, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  spirit  and  good  taste  of  its  citizens,  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  were  I  not  to  refer  to  the 
gratifying  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  made  under 
what  is  known  as  the  University  Extension  movement.  We 
may  hope  to  hear  from  those  who  have  borne  their  part  in 
bringing  about  these  results  some  particulars  of  their  expe- 
rience, under  a  system  which  is  so  happily  designed  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  those  engaged  in  the  exacting  occupation 
of  a  busy  life,  so  many  of  the  advantages  which  heretofore 
were  under  such  circumstances  impossible  of  attainment.  This 
College  should,  and  doubtless  will  be  iteelf  the  centre  from 
which  those  advantages  will  be  extended  to  a  wide  and  popu- 
lous circuit.  And  we  may  well  offer  our  congratulations  to 
this  town — the  world-famous  seat  of  elegant  and  ingenious 
manufactures — upon  its  close  alliance  with  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  hope  that  its  commercial  advancement  and  its 
intellectual  growth  may  be  mutually  helpful,  and  may  long 
continue  to  increase  in  ever-extending  circles. 

I  must  now  ask  leave  to  return  to  the  pupils  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  for  whom  we  have  seen  provision  made  up  to  the  time 
when,  by  age  or  by  compliance  with  the  educational  conditions, 
they  leave  to  take  their  part  in  industrial  occupations  or  the 
other  duties  of  life. 

With  a  large  proportion  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  the 
leaving  school  is  equivalent  not  merely  to  the  discontinuance 
of  study,  but  to  the  loss  of  the  major  part  of  what  has  been 
there  acquired.     No  view  of  our  subject  is  more  worthy  of 
careful   and  earnest  thought  than  that  which  prompts  us  to 
take  steps  which  will  make  permanent  the  acquirements  and 
the  good  influences  of  the  school,  and  to  devise  some  way  by 
which  the  zest  for  knowledge  may  be  strengthened,  and  con- 
tinuity of  instruction  be   unbroken.       In    some   continental 
countries  children  are  allowed  to  go  into  employment  at  twelve, 
on  condition  of  their  attending  the   Fortbildung  Schule  until 
they  reach  sixteen.     But  whether  compulsory  attendance  is 
enforced  or  not,  throughout  Germany  the  necessity  for  these 
Continuation  Schools  is  universally  felt  by  the  authorities,  and* 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  people.     There  is  much  diversity 
m  their  character,  and  the  titles  by  which  they  are  known ; 
sometimes  the  classes  are  held  on  two  half  days  a  week,  some- 
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times  as  Sunday  schools,  generally  in  the  evening,  and  in 
the  communal  primary  school  buildinsrs.  They  undoubtedly 
serve  useful  purposes  in  preventing  the  waste  of  the  labour 
and  expense  incurred  in  primary  instruction,  they  carry  on 
pupils  to  the  age  when  they  are  more  likely  to  realise  for 
themselves  the  practical  value  of  knowledge,  and  apparently 
they  prepare  their  pupils,  by  cultivating  in  them  the  habit  and 
taste  which  finds  profitable  exercise  in  the  various  technical 
schools  which  are  now  exciting  so  much  interest.  The  expe- 
rience of  our  English  Mechanics'  Institutions  has  been  that  an 
interval  of  at  least  three  years  usually  elapses  between  the 
time  at  which  a  boy  leaves  his  day  school,  and  that  at  which 
he  is  prompted  to  join  an  evening  class.  That  gap  finds  him 
without  the  controlling  restraints  which  in  former  days  were 
part  of  the  discipline  of  apprenticeship.  He  is  in  the  possession 
of  new  freedom  and  new  appetites,  and  exposed  to  mischievous 
influences  against  which  he  is  as  yet  unarmed  by  the  know- 
ledge he  is  destined  to  acquire  only  by  costly  experience. 
The  filling  of  this  gap  is  the  problem  which  has  exercised, 
not  without  success,  the  minds  of  many  earnest  people,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  this  good  town  of  Nottingham.  Hitherto 
the  Government  aid  given  to  night  schools  was  limited  to 
payments  for  instruction  in  the  three  R's.  In  their  time  these 
evening  classes  have  been  of  considerable  utility  to  those  who 
had  to  lament  the  neglect  they  had  experienced  in  their  early 
days.  But  happily  this  class  is  steadily  disappearing.  Mr. 
Mundella  informed  Parliament  last  year  that  the  numbers  had 
declined  from  80,000  to  half  that  number,  and  the  Yorkshire 
Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  finds,  that  whereas  ten  years 
ago  75  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  presenting  themselves  for  admis- 
sion to  their  night  classes  had  not  reached  the  2nd  Standard, 
the  figures  are  now  more  than  reversed,  since  75  per  cent* 
have  passed  the  3rd,  and  many  of  them  the  higher  Standards. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  have  wisely  re- 
modelled the  provisions  of  the  Code  affecting  night  classes, 
and  grants  are  now  to  be  paid  in  aid  of  teaching  in  the  class 
and  specific  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  elementary 
standards. 

The  concession  is  a  most  important  one,  and  the  changes 
are  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  day  schools.  These  new  night  schools  ought  now  to  be 
made  to  serve,  in  conjunction  with  other  classes  diversified 
according  to  the  occupations  and  wants  of  different  localities, 
the  purpose  of  the  Fortbildumjs  Bclnden  of  Germany.  Ob- 
viously too  those  classes  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  grants  from 
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the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  every  such  school  should 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  group  of  technical  classes,  such  as  those 
which,  to  their  honour,  the  representatives  of  the  local  Trades 
Unions,  in  concert  with  the  educationists  of  Nottingham,  have 
been  endeavouring  to  establish  here  for  training,  as  they  express 
it,  *  both  the  mind  and  hand  of  all  persons  engaged  in  handi- 
craft trades,  so  as  to  make  them  intelligent  and  skilful  work- 
men.' It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  all  will  be  animated 
by  this  laudable  ambition.  But  the  desire  wherever  expressed 
should  be  liberally  aided,  and  the  elite  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation encouraged  by  the  provision  of  every  possible  facility  for 
such  studies. 

In  company  with  my  colleagues  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Technical 
Instruction,  and  in  discharge  of  the  duty  contided  to  us,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  visit  many  foreign  countries  and  to  see 
mucli  of  what  is  being  done  on  the  Continent.  You  will  not 
expect  me  to  anticipate  in  any  statement  here  the  report  which 
will  be  made  to  Parliament,  when  our  investigations  have  been 
completed.  But  there  are  facts  which  are  open  to  the  view  of 
every  intelligent  observer.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  zeal  and  activity  which  is  everywhere  apparent,  or  the 
vigorous  and  costly  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  satisfy  the 
ej^er  demand,  or  to  stimulate  the  desire,  for  instruction.  The 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Commission  presented  last  February 
will  have  testified  to  the  progress  which  France  has  made  in 
recent  years,  and  to  the  fact  that  from  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  education  in  all  the  elementary  schools  is  grar 
tuitous,  as  is  also  the  case  in  all  the  superior  primary  schools 
in  which  technical  instruction  is  given,  or  trades  are  taught. 
The  action  taken  by  the  State  is  well  seconded  by  the  Muni- 
cipalities, by  Chambers  of  Commerce,  by  Societes  Industrielles,^ 
by  trade  syndicates,  and  by  other  local  bodies,  while  the  re- 
ligious orders  engage  in  vigorous  rivalry.  The  expenditure, 
though  large,  is  fully  sanctioned  by  the  public  sentiment,  and 
the  evening  classes  which  we  visited  in  Paris,  I^yons,  Toulouse, 
and  other  prominent  centres,  especially  those  in  industrial  art, 
were  generally  crowded  to  inconvenience,  though  often  con- 
ducted in  uncomfortable  premises. 

Apprenticeship  Schools,  respecting  which  much  valuable 
information  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Sylvanus  Thompson, 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  good  influcnco  exercised  bj  public  bodies  will  be 
foond  in  the  work  of  the  Sodetc  Industrielle  do  Mulhouse,  Home  partifulars  of 
vlueh  hn  giren  in  the  Noveml^er  number  of  the  Contemporari/  Mayazin^,  under 
^  title  of '  An  Alsacien  3IaDchester.' 
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complete  the  necessary  training  for  particular  trades^  while  in 
the  Primary  Schools  much  attention  is  given  to  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  in  numerous  schools  in  Paris  the  boys  have 
manual  teaching  in  wood  and  iron  given  in  large  school  work- 
shops furnished  with  lathes,  benches,  &c.,  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  German  States,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Belgium,  there 
are  equally  earnest  manifestations  of  th6  value  which  is  set 
upon  professional  and  technical  training  for  all  ranks.  Besides 
the  complete  gradation  of  schools  which  leads  up  from  the 
primary  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Gymnasium  to  the  University, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Real  Schule  to  the  Polytechnic,  there 
exists  an  infinite  variety  of  special  schools  for  weaving,  for 
dyeing,  for  building,  for  mining,  for  clock-making,  for  wood- 
carving,  for  metal  work,  for  pottery  and  for  art  in  application 
to  other  local  manufactures.  In  some  cases  it  is  confidently 
stated  that  flourishing  industries  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  planting  of  Fach^Schuleny  in  others  leading  manufac- 
turers and  Chambers  of  Commerce  testify  to  the  service  which 
they  have  rendered  in  improving  production  and  increasing 
their  trade. 

In  parts  of  Switzerland  the  Cantonal  budget  applies  to  edu- 
cation nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  revenue,  while  in  addition 
the  towns  sustain  the  primary  schools  with  a  liberality  which 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  Winterthur,  with  a 
population  of  16,500,  votes  in  open  assembly  of  the  ratepayers 
8,000/.  a  year  to  its  Municipal  Schools;  and  the  town  of 
Zurich,  which  erects  and  furnishes  primary  schools  at  a  cost  of 
60/.  per  child,  applied  last  year  17,512/.  to  educational  uses. 
We  hear  much  of  the  enormous  expenditure  on  the  military 
system  of  Germany,  and  it  is  truly  large.  But  in  some  of  the 
German  States  the  aggregate  expenditure  on  education  will 
bear  comparison  with  their  quota  of  the  German  war  tax. 
Last  year  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  published 
a  most  valuable  work  which  ought  to  have  been  read  with 
great  interest  in  Nottingham,  becau&e  it  describes,  with  great 
force  as  well  as  minuteness,  the  system  of  education  in  a 
Saxon  town,  of  90,000  population,  which  appears  to  have 
successfully  competed  with  this  district  in  some  of  its  long- 
established  staple  trades ;  and  because  further,  it  is  written  by 
a  gentleman  who,  although  now  engaged  in  business  at  Chem- 
nitz, earnestly  desires  the  welfare  of  his  native  town  of  Not- 
tingham. Mr.  Felkin  describes  the  provision  for  general 
instruction  as  having  been  provided  at  a  cost  for  buildings  of 
153,000/.,  while  the  technical  school  buildings  have  cost  88,000JL; 
the  cost  of  maintenance  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  seen  that 
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363  teachers  are  employed^  and  that  the  fees  are  so  low  that 
they  are  no  impediment  to  the  poorest  pupils.  The  state 
technical  institutions  and  the  higher  weaving  school  there,  as 
well  as  the  hosiery  school  at  Limbach  close  by,  have  beyond 
doubt  had  an  enormous  influence  in  advancing  the  prosperity 
of  Chemnitz,  and  the  recommendations  which  Mr.  Felkin 
makes  may  well  be  pondered  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  industrial  supremacy  of  our  own  country. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  felicitating  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Nottingham  on  the  efforts  which  they  have  made  in 
the  right  direction,  and  upon  the  valuable  assistance  which  they 
have  received,  through  the  agency  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  from  the  Drapers'  Company,  which  I  am 
told  now  expends  4,500/.  a  year  in  aiding  that  valuable  organi- 
zation to  stimulate  local  efforts  of  the  description  which  are 
now  being  made  in  connection  ^vith  Nottingham  College,  a 
mode  of  employing  the  funds  at  their  disposal  which  cannot 
be  too  warmly  commended. 

The  estimate  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  countries 
would  be  very  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence which  is  exerted  by  the  museums  in  which,  in  addition 
to  the  examples  of  general,  artistic,  or  antiquarian  interest, 
there  are  generally  good  collections  of  machines  and  models  of 
mechanical  appliances.  There  are  also  often  preserved  speci- 
mens of  the  manufactures  of  all  countries  and  periods  which 
can  be  supposed  to  be  of  interest  to  the  local  producer,  which 
are  carefully  classified  and  made  easily  accessible  to  all  per- 
sons concerned.  There  are  also  generally  exhibited,  as  at 
Carlsruhe  and  at  Nuremburg  at  this  moment,  illustrations  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  design  is 
applied  by  manufacturers,  and  which  afford  very  convincing 
evidence  of  the  essentially  practical  character  of  that  teaching, 
and  of  the  familiarity  of  the  teachei*s  with  the  requirements  of 
the  local  trades. 

There  are  many  other  branches  of  my  subject  hardly  less 
important  than  those  with  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  deal. 
I  trust  that  because  I  have  abstained  from  references  to  con- 
siderations affecting  the  physical  health  or  the  moral  training 
of  our  young  people,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  under-rate 
their  importance,  but  I  cannot  trespass  further  upon  the 
indulgence  of  my  audience. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  I  feel  a  certain 
sensation  of  regret  that  so  much  of  it  has  apparently  been 
devoted  to  considerations  which  may  seem  to  appeal  to  merely 
Diercenary  motives.     I  trust,  however,  I  shall  not  be  misunder- 
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stood.  The  commercial  and  manufacturingsupremacy  of  England 
is  as  essential  to  the  influence  it  exercises  as  a  great  goveruinij 
and  civilising  power,  as  it  is  to  the  continued  welfare  of  its  own 
population.  The  stranger  who  visits  the  professional  school  at 
Rouen  wilU  find  a  cabinet  of  objects  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  Prussian  helmet :  and  he  will  be  told  that  this  relic  of  the 
invasion  of  ten  years  ago,  is  preserved  as  a  reminder  of  the 
humiliation  which  was  brought  upon  France  by  its  neglect  of 
the  education  which  gave  the  Germans  their  superiority. 
The  rapid  and  triumphant  march  of  events  in  Egypt  during  the 
last  few  weeks  has  shown  how  accurately  to-day  we  may  speak 
of  the  art  of  war.  And  so  in  Arms,  in  Arts,  in  Commerce,  a< 
in  all  the  important  engagements  of  life,  bearing  our  part  a? 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  in  a  world  which  is  ever  moving  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  the  very  condition  of  existence  is  that  wc 
should  adapt  our  institutions  to  the  progressive  condition  ot 
things ;  and  this  will  we  do,  conscious  that  the  effort  it  involve? 
will  only  strengthen  our  sinews  for  any  strain  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  bear  in  the  future  that  is  before  us. 
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SIR  RUTHERFORD  H.  ALCOCK  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 


THE  Department  over  which  I  have  been  requested  to 
preside  on  this  occasion  is  described  in  one  word : 
Health.  And  I  doubt  if  there  be  in  the  whole  range  of 
language  another  single  word  so  certainly,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  universally,  conveying  a  meaning  of  deepest  interest  to 
«very  individual  member  of  the  human  race.  To  none  of  the 
millions  who  people  the  earth  can  health  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, or  foreign  to  their  pursuits,  wishes,  and  interests. 
To  all  and  each  unit  in  a  nation,  health  must  be  a  matter  of 
vital  moment.  For  not  only  the  duration  of  human  existence 
is  determined,  in  the  vast  majority,  by  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  possessed  or  wanting ;  but  the  power  of  active  exertion 
and  enjoyment,  often  more  highly  valued  than  life  itself,  are 
alike  contingent  on  the  same  condition.  *  Mens  sana  in  corpore 
iano^  may  not  be  so  absolutely  conditional  as  entirely  to 
preclude  the  exercise  of  sound  mental  powers,  despite  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  all  the  enervating  influences  of  pro- 
tracted suflTering  and  physical  deterioration.  Many  illustrious 
examples  of  this  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  and  the  spirit 
over  the  body,  are  furnished  by  history.  But  they  are  the 
exceptions,  and  chiefly  remarkable  because  they  run  counter 
to  the  common  experience  of  mankind.  This  tells  us,  that  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  so  often  associated  together, 
if  not  inseparable,  are  at  least  essential  conditions  of  activity 
and  enjoyment  of  life.  Without  Health,  all  else  in  the  world's 
gift  is  of  little  value.  Neither  riches  nor  rank,  power  or 
l>eaiity,  can  compensate  for  its  absence,  or  make  life  happy. 
Whereas    if   we    reverse    the    conditions,    and    can    secure 
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vigorous   or  even  average   health,  neither  constant  toil  and 
poverty,  nor  any  other  of  the  usual  hardships  incident  to  these, 
and  the  struggle   for  existence,  can  make  the  preservation  of 
life  undesired.     It  supplies  a  perennial  spring  of  vital  energy, 
and  with   it   a  large   power   of  enjoyment  under   the    most 
adverse  circumstances.     The  author  of  '  Eothen,'  moralising 
over  an  old  man's  funeral  in  the  East,  was  quoted  the  other 
day  in  a  popular  journal  as   saying,  that  *for  his    part  he 
thought  the  man  was  well  out  of  the  scrape  of  being  alive 
and  old  and  poor.'     But  this  is  a  reflection  which  finds  little 
response   among  those  who   are   both  old  and  poor,  if  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  health  be  preserved.     The  mere  absence  of 
acute  suffering  leaves  room  for  a  pleasurable  sense  of  existence. 
Thus  we  read  that  Paley,  who  was  a  great  sufferer  from  an 
incurable  disease  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  used  to  remark 
during  intervals  of  relief,  that  the  mere  freedom  from   acute 
pain  gave  him  a  sense  of  happiness  he  had  not  sufficiently 
realised  in  health,  and  before   the   strain    of  long-continued 
suffering    had    been    experienced.      On   the   other   hand,   it 
is    certain    that    life   is   often    much    embittered    by    minor 
ailments,  apart  from  the  diseases  which  run  a  fatal  course. 
Purely    functional    derangements    appear    to    have    a    wide 
range  of  power  to  make  life  a  doubtful  blessing.     We  read 
in  the  ^  Memories  of  Old  Friends,'  by  Caroline  Fox,  recently 
published,   that    Dr.    Calvert,   talking   of    Carlyle,    said,  he 
found  it  would  not  do  to  be  much  with  him ;   his  views  took 
such  hold  of  him  and  affected  his  spirits,  and  none  but  those  of 
great  buoyancy  and  vigour  of  constitution  should,  he  thinks, 
subject  themselves  to  his  depressing  influence.     Among  other 
things,  he  says  Carlyle  took  an  anxious  and  forlorn  view  of  his 
own  physical  state,  and  said  to  him  one  day,  '  Well,  I  can't 
wish  Satan  anything  worse  than  to  try  to  digest  for  all  eternity 
with  my  stomach — we  should  not  want  fire  and  brimstone  then.* 
This  is  rather  a  strong  view  to  take,  perhaps,  of  the  discomfort 
and  torments  of  chronic  dyspepsia;  but  apart  from  any  ex- 
aggeration of  language,  it  was  no  doubt  the  true  expression  of 
a  great  and  permanent  sense  of  misery  due  to  this  cause.    Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  it  must  have  had  a  reaction  on  the  brain, 
and  the  system   generally,   with  a  more  or  less  indirect  in- 
fluence on  the  mental  vision  of  the  great  writer,  as  well  as  his 
temper — though  the  malady,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  shorten  an  unusually  long  life.     The 
popular  view  of  the  connection  between  the  state  of  a  man's 
liver  and  his  temper  is  stereotyped  in  the  common  phraseology 
— ^  a  bilious  man '  being  always  assumed  to  be  an  ill-tempered 
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and  uncomfortable  person  to  deal  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  the 
liver  and  the  stomach  lie  in  very  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
and  derangements  in  the  functions  of  the  one  commonly  lead 
to  disorder  in  the  other,  mutually  intensifying  the  mischief. 
And  as  the  bodily  organs  unquestionably  do  influence  the  mind, 
and  may  enfeeble  or  distort  the  judgment,  whatever  tends  to 
maintain  a  fair  standard  of  health  adds  essentially  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  and  good  judgment.  There  has  lately 
passed  away  a  very  distinguished  man  who  died  at  eighty- 
three,  after  a  life  of  incessant  labour.  Dr.  Pusey  was  an 
example  of  the  intimate  connection  between  mental  vigour  and 
physical  vitality.  What  is  called  constitutional  irritability  of 
temper  is  very  often  due  mainly  to  imperfect  digestion.  A 
good  digestion,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  conclude  is  quite  as 
necessary  as  a  good  conscience.  The  mens  conscia  recti  is  in  no 
way  disparaged  by  this  qualifying  rider,  since  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  two  is  a  matter  of  common  observation. 
For  if  impaired  digestive  power  tends  to  excite  bad  temper, 
this  in  its  turn  produces  bad  blood  for  all  the  other  organs. 
Bad  passions  make  bad  blood,  and  even  distil  into  the  vital 
fluid  a  subtle  poison  so  deadly,  that  a  nursing  mother  has  been 
known  to  kill  the  infant  in  giving  her  breast,  after  some 
violent  emotion.  And  short  of  killing,  the  experienced 
physician  knows  well  how  much  the  infant's  health  depends 
upon  the  temper  and  mental  state  of  the  nurse.  Still  more 
easy  is  it  to  understand  how  freedom  from  anxiety  and  worry, 
or  mental  disturbance  of  any  kind,  is  all  important  during 
gestation  to  the  health  of  the  unborn  child.  These  are  all  facts 
well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  profession.  But  their  vital 
importance  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  on  the  public  mind ; 
and  I  refer  to  them  here  as  showing  that  mind,  spirit,  and 
body  are  indissolubly  united  and  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
the  violation  of  which  entails  a  penalty  on  all  the  three.  The 
health  of  the  body  thus  viewed  acquires  a  new  claim  on  our 
attention  apart  from  any  question  of  average  rates  of  mortality. 
Striking  and  palpable,  however,  as  are  the  eflfects  of  disease, 
and  disabling  sickness  or  the  loss  of  health  in  almost  any 
form,  it  is  not,  according  to  high  medical  authority,  easy  to 
find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  health.  For  -all  practical 
purposes,  however,  we  may  perhaps  be  content  with  knowing 
that  it  implies  a  state  or.  condition  which  allows  full  play  to 
all  the  organs  and  component  parts,  in  due  subordination  and 
harmonious  action.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  accepted, 
for  such  is  the  sympathy  of  all  the  organs  of  the  human  body 
with  each  other,  that  no  single  part,  even  the  minutest,  can  be 
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injured  or  disordered  without  some  disturbance  to  the  perfect 
working  of  the  whole. 

We  hear  so  much  of  vital  organs,  and  the  fatal  effects  of 
any  injury  to  them,  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  disregarding 
as  unimportant  all  minor  deviations  from  health.  Yet  from 
these  often  spring  the  first  beginnings  of  graver  maladies,  and 
whatever  enfeebles  the  vital  powers  is  a  source  of  danger,  by 
rendering  the  Ijody  less  able  to  resist  an  attack.  To  become 
conscious  of  any  part  of  the  body  corporate  is  generally  evi- 
dence of  some  deviation  from  a  state  of  perfect  health,  even 
before  it  amounts  to  any  definite  sensation  to  be  called  pain ; 
and  this  last  is  the  timely  warning  given  by  Nature  of  a  danger 
to  be  met.  Many  abnormal  states  treated  as  disease  are 
often  efforts  made  by  the  constitution  to  get  rid  of  some 
noxious  element  in  the  blood,  or  to  repair  some  hidden  lesion. 
Common  experience  supplies  abundant  illustrations  of  this 
continuity  of  fibre  and  feeling  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  closeness  of  the  tie  which  binds 
the  greater  to  the  lesser,  and  the  near  to  the  distant.  The 
smallest  grit  of  sand  in  the  eye,  we  know,  will  blind  a  giant, 
or  a  thorn  in  the  foot  disable  an  athlete,  while  a  whitlow  in  the 
finger  will  suffice  to  make  the  whole  body  throb  with  pain. 
Mind  and  body  both  suffer  together,  and  Leonato  was  not  far 
from  the  truth  when,  in  ^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  he  retorts 
to  a  plea  for  patience  that  he  is  '  flesli  and  blood,'  and 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Such  being  the  case,  as  universal  experience  attests,  the 
public  health  cannot  fail  to  be  of  paramount  importance 
to  every  community ;  second  to  none,  perhaps,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned.  Yet  few  precious  things  are  so  persistently 
neglected,  so  rashly  imperilled,  or  so  wantonly  thrown  away. 
And  as  regards  whole  nations  or  communities,  few  objects  of 
public  interest  meet  with  so  little  attention.  Efforts  at  sanita- 
tion are  either  passively  discouraged,  or  active  resistance  is 
offered.  There  is  always  some  active  and  persistent  opposition 
to  be  encountered.  Why  is  this  ?  How  does  it  come  about, 
that  the  history  of  all  sanitary  progress  in  this  country  is  that 
of  a  continuous  struggle  against  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
vested  interests,  separately  or  collectively  opposed  to  the 
measures  best  calculated  to  safe-guard  and  promote  the  public 
health  ? 

In  so  far  as  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  masses,  and 
the  opposition  encountered  from  prejudiced  or  interested  parties 
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are  concerned,  the  only  eflfective  agencies  in  regard  to  the  first 
must  be  sought  in  the  spread  of  knowledge,  through  all  the 
strata  of  the  social  scale,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  and  the 
evils  attending  diseases — and  those  of  an  epidemic  character 
more  especially — together  with  the  certainty  with  which  sani- 
tary science  might  supply  a  remedy.  The  Association  has 
undoubtedly  done  much  good  in  this  direction,  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  effected  for  the  education  of  the  popular  mind, 
before  the  nation  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the 
greatest  attainable  immunity  from  disease,  and  the  lowest  rate 
of  mortality.  It  seems  so  strange  that  any  serious  obstacles 
should  exist  to  the  attainment  of  an  object  manifestly  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  certainly  practicable, 
that  a  few  moments  may  not  unprofitably  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  principal  sources  of  hostility,  apart  from 
the  more  obvious  causes  of  opposition  in  those  whose  personal 
interests  might  suffer  by  the  adoption  of  the  required  sanitary 
measures,  either  by  expense  and  inconvenience  to  be  incurred, 
or  profits  to  be  relinquished. 

The  antagonistic  forces  to  be  met  are  not  difficult  to  define, 
and  they  may  be  ranged  under  a  few  heads.  Putting  aside, 
as  insignificant  in  number  and  influence,  the  small  section  of 
dissidents  known  by  the  police  reports  chiefly  as  the  ^  Peculiar 
People,'  who  refuse  all  recourse  to  preventive  or  curative  means 
by  any  human  agency,  as  an  impious  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence ;  and  the  more  active  combination  of  anti-vac- 
cinators  who  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  most 
cerjtain  means  of  security  against  the  ravages  of  small-pox 
and  the  spread  of  infection,  we  may  reduce  the  ranks  of  the 
opposing  force  to  those  who  object  to  the  sanitary  legislation 
required,  either  on  the  ground  of  a  distrust  in  the  power  to 
effect  any  material  change  in  the  average  mortality,  which 
they  believe  is  regulated  by  laws  beyond  man's  control — as  is 
the  proportion  oi  the  sexes  born — and  subject  to  conditions 
and  influences  beyond  the  scope  of  human  eftbrts;  or,  on 
the  ground  that  any  compulsory  legislation  would  be  an  undue 
interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the 
rights  of  property  and  vested  interests. 

I  will  only  say  here  in  reference  to  the  latter  plea,  that 
there  is  no  evil,  danger,  or  abuse  the  law  has  ever  sought  to 
put  an  end  to,  in  which  this  stalking-horse  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  has  not  been  brought  to  the  front.  But  we  all  know 
that  the  very  foundation  of  society  and  liberty,  as  distinct 
from  the  licence  to  injure  others,  is  the  relinquishment  of  many 
iudividual    rights    for    the    common    benefit.  '    Blackstone's 
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authority  should  be  sufficient  to  settle  any  doubts  on  this 
point.  *  The  liberty  of  the  subject,'  he  says,  *  is  that  of  a 
member  of  society  restrained  by  human  laws  so  far  (and  no 
farther)  as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  public.  Hence,  the  law  which  restrains  a  man 
from  doing  mischief  to  otliers,  is  really  the  one  which  increases 
the  civil  liberty  of  mankind.'  And,  inasmuch  as  this  so-called 
natural  right  of  man  might  equally  rationally  be  pleaded  for 
the  liberty  of  carrying  a  lighted  torch  among  his  neighbom*V 
hay-ricks,  or  an  open  lamp  in  a  coal  mine,  or  smoking  a  pipe 
in  a  powder  magazine,  or  in  fact  any  other  act  of  insanity  or 
recklessness  to  the  imminent  danger  of  a  whole  community,  it 
is  not  worthy  of  serious  refutation.  The  general  aversion  of 
the  public  to  legislation  in  any  matter  which  involves  inter- 
ference with  what  they  presume  to  be  their  natural  rights,  if 
pushed  beyond  certain  very  narrow  limits,  must  too  obviously, 
as  has  been  well  said,  ^  be  fatal  to  all  combined  action  for  the 
civilisation  of  man,'  which  requires  of  necessity  the  surrender 
of  many  individual  rights  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

If  the  small-pox  and  other  epidemic  forms  of  disease  con- 
stitute a  class,  the  spread  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  early 
isolation  under  sanitary  conditions,  the  only  question  in  the 
common  interest  should  be,  what  are  the  needful  measures,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  made  compulsory  on  all  ?  But  as  Sir 
Charles  Hastings  pointed  out  in  his  admirable  address  on 
*  Health,'  delivered  as  far  back  as  1864  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  in  York,  ^  The  law  is  always  less  powerful  than 
j)ublic  opinion  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  the  paramount  duty 
of  this  Association  to  educate  the  popular  mind,  and  to  show 
the  nation  how  deeply  it  is  interested  in  sound  views  re- 
specting infectious  diseases.'  It  is  most  important,  therefore, 
again  and  again,  to  bring  forward  such  clear  demonstrations  of 
the  power  we  possess,  if  not  to  prevent  altogether  the  advent 
of  infectious  diseases,  yet  certainly  to  limit  the  area  over  which 
they  would  otherwise  spread,  and  thus  most  materially  to 
diminish  not  only  the  mortality,  but  all  the  other  evils  an 
epidemic  inflicts. 

So  long  as  the  health  or  life  of  an  individual  alone  is  con- 
cerned, as  in  diseases  which  are  neither  infectious  nor  con- 
tagious, each  one  may  claim  some  largo  discretionary  right 
to  decide  whether  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  worth  pre- 
serving, and  refuse  to  the  State  or  to  otliers  any  power  of 
deciding.  Although,  as  regards  this,  the  State  does  assume,  in 
the  case  of  suicidal  acts,  both  the  right  and  the  power  to  forbid 
acts  of  self-destruction.     But  it  is  a  wholly  diflterent  matter 
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when  a  person  is  attacked  by  an  infectious  and  death-spread- 
ing disease^  endangering  the  health  and  lives  of  others,  and 
the  interests  as  well  as  the  safety  of  a  whole  community. 
The  adoption  of  compulsory  measures  of  isolation  and  disin- 
fection becomes  then  an  act  of  self-preservation  and  public 
policy,  which  no  pleas  of  personal  liberty  can  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of,  or  otherwise  prevent  the  most  prompt  and 
effective  action.  It  ceases,  indeed,  to  be  a  mere  question  of 
sanitation,  and  comes  within  the  domain  of  political  economy 
and  national  policy.  For  apart  from  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  mortality,  there  are  many  other  injurious  effects-  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  regards  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  daily 
labour  is  the  means  by  which  they  earn  their  living — it  is 
their  permanent  capital^  on  which  all  their  existence  depends, 
for  the  acquired  skill  of  the  best  workman  cannot  avail  to 
supply  the  place  of  health.  Without  this  one  element  as  a 
primary  condition,  not  only  he  himself  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
helplessness  and  poverty,  if  not  absolute  destitution  by  sick- 
ness, but  all  who  are  dependent  upon  his  labour — often  a  wife 
and  children.  Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  Even  if  we  take 
no  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  human  suffering  which  such 
sickness  entails,  the  bread-winners  of  a  family  are  the  toilers 
and  producers  of  the  food  and  clothing  required  for  the  sus- 
tenance and  convenience  of  the  nation.  In  sickness  all  their 
labour  is  lost,  and  its  value  to  the  country ;  and  the  whole  nation, 
therefore,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  prevention  of  epidemics, 
and  the  prompt  cure  of  all  those  first  stricken  with  an  infec- 
tious disease.  The  multiplication  of  centres  of  infection 
gravely  compromises  the  health  and  lives  of  a  whole  com- 
munity, and  with  it  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
An  increased  rate  of  mortality  is  only  one  of  the  results  of 
a  neglect  of  sanitary  preventive  measures,  and  not  perhaps,  as 
some  may  think,  the  most  to  be  feared  or  guarded  against. 
Death  in  many  cases  is  not  the  worst  of  the  evils  attending 
the  more  fatal  epidemics.  The  permanent  weakness,  poverty, 
and  destitution  which  often  ensue,  affecting  whole  sections  of 
a  people,  may  inflict  a  greater  injury  than  the  removal  by 
death  of  a  certain  number  of  the  population.  There  may 
be  some  even,  disposed  to  take  a  cynical  view,  and  who 
think  many  countries  are  over-populated,  and  that  a  diminu- 
tion in  their  numbers  would  not  be  a  great  evil.  And  from 
such  a  point  of  view  sanitary  efforts  the  object  of  which  is  to 
reduce  the  mortality,  may  appear  of  no  great  moment  But 
whatever  their  opinions  on  this  head,  it  behoves  them  and  the 
luition  to  weigh  seriously  certain  other  consequences  of  the 
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spread   of  infection  in  epidemics  of  a  fatal  character,  quite 
independent  of  any  numerical  loss  of  lives. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  who  speaks  with  authority  on  such 
a  subject,  has  recently  told  us  that  he  always  found  in  his 
local  inquiries  that  the  seats  of  epidemic  disease — the  results 
of  bad  sanitary  conditions — are  the  seats  of  irritation,  of  dis- 
turbance, and  of  crime.  The  indissoluble  connection  between 
the  physical  and  moral  law  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  origin 
and  progress  of  epidemics.  A  population  crowded  into  dilapi- 
dated houses,  ill-drained  and  ill-ventilated,  not  only  grow 
feeble  and  enervated,  and  predisposed  to  receive  infection,  but 
by  the  same  process  they  become  demoralised  in  body  and 
mind,  and  dangerous  subjects. 

There  is   one  other   argument  which  will  weigh  heavily 
in  the  scale  with  the  most  cynical  of  the  enemies  to  sanitary 
measures.      Epidemics  are  no  respecters  of  ])ersons,  attacking 
alike  the  lich  and  the  poor,  and  regardless  of  age  or  sex.     All 
have  a  personal  interest  in  escaping  from  fever  and  racking 
pain.     This  is  a  danger  invested  with  a  special  terror  to  the 
luxurious  and  the  rich,  because  it  is  one  against  which  no 
command  of  means  can  give   immunity.     Scarlet  fever  and 
small-pox,  not  to  mention  other  forms  of  infectious  disease, 
find  their  way  into  the  mansion  almost  as  easily,  if  not  as 
certainly,  as  into  the  cottage  or  the  back  slums  of  a  crowded 
city.       The  poison   may   first   be   generated   and   intensified 
there,  but  it   is   soon  in  the  air  they  breathe,  and  may   be 
transmitted   unconsciously    by    the   stranger   passing    in   the 
street,   the   traveller  in    a  train,   the   maid   in   the   nursery, 
or  the  servant  in  the  hall.     The  tailor  who  makes  our  clothes 
and  the  laundress   are  equally    sources  of  danger.     To  the 
rich  especially,  perhaps,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance 
that  all  possible  measures  should  be  taken  calculated  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection  and  the  destroying  progress  of  epidemics. 

And  thus  we  see,  a  terrible  Xemesis  overtakes,  in  its  progress 
from  the  fever  dens  of  a  neglected  population,  living  in  viola- 
tion of  all  sanitary  conditions  in  the  heart  of  a  wealthy  city — 
the  best  housed  and  best  cared  for  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
levels  with  sickness  and  death  all  ranks  impartially,  while 
inflicting  the  grievous  penalties  of  indifference  to  the  neglect 
of  all  sanitary  laws  in  their  neighbourhood.  Let  us  turn  to 
another  point  of  view — the  economic—and  trace  a  few  of  the 
financial  results  of  epidemic  visitations.  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  \iU 
paper  on  *  Sanitary  Progress,'  read  at  the 'meeting  of  the 
Association  in  Dublin  last  year,  has  so  admirably  dealt  with 
this  aspect  of  the  question  that  I  need  only  refer  to  it  for  the 
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most   complete  demonstration.      The  total  loss  to  the  wage- 
earning  class  by  the  loss  of  work  through  sickness  he  told  us 
has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  John  Watts,  who  had  had  great  ex- 
perience in  Friendly  Societies,  at  13,000,000/.  in  the  course  of  a 
working  man's  life.     The  diminution  of  pain  and  misery,  and' 
the  saving  of  the  expense  of  curative  and  other  services,*  not 
excluding  the  cost  of  burial,  otherwise  to  be  incun-ed  by  in- 
creased  mortality,  all  would  go  in   addition  to  the  credit   of 
sanitai'Y  preventive  measures.     He  refers  to  the  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  1880-1,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  had  fallen  during  the  last 
decade  by  nearly  4^  ^er  cent.,  showing  by  a  rough  estimate 
that  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons  were  saved  from 
death  who  would  have  died  if  the  death-rate  had  been  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  thirty  years.     Thus,  if  twelve  cases  of  serious 
but  non-fatal  cases  be  reckoned  for  every  death — and  the  early 
estimate  was  greater — it  follows  that  about  three  million  persons, 
or  over  one-ninth  of  the  population,  had  been  saved  from  a  sick 
bed  by  some  influence  at  work  in  the  past  decade,  which  had 
not  been  in  operation  previously.     *  More  than  three-quarters 
of  this  reduction  of  deaths,'   the   Registrar's   Report   states, 
*  comes  under  the  head  of  the  seven  zymotic  diseases,  that  is 
to    say,   of  the  diseases  which   are   the   most  influenced  by 
sanitary  improvements.'     Time  will  not   allow  me  to  pursue 
this  branch  of  the  subject   much    further,  but  1  fain  would 
cite   a    few  statistical  results  showing  the  financial   economy^ 
effected  by  sanitary  measures  in  connection  with   our   army, 
where  the  saving  of  lives  in  one  decade  by  improved  sanitation 
is  shown  to  have  been  40,000,  or  twice  as  many  as  were  killed 
in  battle  in  our  twenty-two  years'  war,  including  Waterloo 
and  Trafalgar. 

As  regards  our  Navy  and  Army,  of  which  the  money  cost 
more  directly  perhaps  comes  home  to  many,  as  constituting 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  a  large  expenditure 
annually — about  one-third  of   the  whole    revenue   raised   by 
taxation — it   has  been   estimated   that  every  soldier  sent   to 
India  costs  the  State  100/.     But  I  believe  every  soldier  with 
a  three  years'  training,  taking  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  &c., 
represents  a  much  larger  sum.      The  loss  by  death  or  sick- 
ness of  every  soldier,  if  it  incapacitate  him  for  further  ser- 
vice, is  the  loss,  therefore,  of  so  much  money,  however  cheaply 
we  may  rate  the  value  of   a   man's  life  /^cr  se.      From  this 
point  of  view  army  statistics  give  startling  results.     We  all 
know  how  to  regard   the  loss   of  hundreds  or   thousands  of 

'  Estimated  at  four  milli«m.s  and  u  half  in  the  deca  le. 
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sailors  and  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  die  for  their 
country,  and  are  regretted  as  brave  men  sacrificed  for  its  wel- 
fare. But  less  heed  is  paid  to  the  much  larger  number  who 
are  struck  down  by  sickness.  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
many,  that  the  loss  by  the  sword  and  all  the  death -dealing 
instruments  and  engines  of  modern  warfare  is  small,  in  com- 
parison with  the  deaths  from  sickness.  This  comes  out  most 
remarkably  in  those  periods  distinguished  by  the  greatest 
battles  and  the  storming  of  the  strongest  fortresses,  as  I  proved 
by  a  critical  examination  many  years  ago  of  the  War  Office 
returns  of  our  losses  in  the  Peninsular  War.  The  total  loss  by 
the  sword  during  our  twenty-two  yeai-s'  war  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution,  including  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar,  appears 
by  the  War  Office  returns  to  have  been  under  20,000  ;  but  the 
loss,  by  disease,  Mr.  Chadwick  asserts,  I  believe  on  good 
evidence,  was  more  than  three  to  one,  and  of  sickness  at  least 
ten  times  as  many  more  cases  must  have  existed,  \nth  loss  of 
their  services  temporary  or  permanent.  I  published  many 
years  ago  a  paper  on  the  *  Medical  Statistics  of  Armies,'  giving 
some  of  the  more  startling  and  unexpected  results,  only  one  of 
which  I  will  detain  you  by  citing  at  length : — ^  An  inclement 
winter,  ushered  in  by  a  wet  autumn  passed  by  the  troops  in 
cantonments,  is  the  most  destructive  period ;  a  long  harassing 
retreat,  or  series  of  retreats,  the  second  ;  and  a  campaign  with 
a  succession  of  hard-fought  battles,  and  successful  sieges,  is 
among  the  least  destructive  periods,  and  infinitely  less  costly 
in  health  and  in  life  than  either  the  first  or  second.'  And  I 
showed  also  that  as  regards  these  results  the  heat  of  summer 
appeared  as  injurious  as  the  rains  or  the  cold  of  the  succeeding 
seasons,  causing  as  much  sickness  and  mortality.  Hence  in  an 
actively  prosecuted  campaign  different  seasons  i)roduce  nearly 
similar  results.  The  brilliant  and  short  campaign  in  Egypt, 
just  concluded,  furnishes  a  new  example  in  perfect  accord  with 
these  conclusions.  The  later  telegrams  show  that  sickness  is 
working  greater  havoc  than  the  enemy's  shot  or  shell,  and  that 
it  is  setting  in  quickly  after  the  close  of  the  fighting. 

The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  these  militarv  statistics 
should  be  a  great  encouragement  to  a  general  when  once  in 
the  field  to  prosecute  his  operations  vigorously,  convinced  that 
he  will  lose  fewer  men  in  the  most  bloody  battles  or  sieges 
if  successful,  than  by  sickness  if  his  operations  are  delayed 
and  hang  fire  with  troops  massed  in  camps  or  temporary 
quarters — where  sanitary  measures  can  with  difficulty  be  en- 
forced under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  are  often 
either  impossible  or  wholly  neglected.     Wellington  lost  a  large 
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portion  of  his  effective  force  from  sickness  while  retired  behind 
the  Coa  in  winter  quarters  in  Portugal.      We  lost  a  whole 
army  in  the  Crimea  from  the  same  causes  fifty  years  later, 
and  not  from  the  sword.     The   lesson  to  be  drawn  by  the 
country,  I  think,  from  these  cumulative  facts  and  evidence 
should  not  be  lost.     SuflBcient  care  has  never  been  taken  at  the 
opening  or  at  the  close  of  a  campaign  to  provide,  and  not  only 
provide  but  have  available  on  the  spot,  the  supplies  required  to 
secure  the  men  from  the  most  obvious  causes  of  sickness — want 
of  warm  clothing,  blankets,  good  food,  and  the  adoption    of 
certain  sanitary  and  preventive  measures  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary kind  for  their  maintenance  in  health.     I  cannot  think  it 
need  always  be  so,  or  that  the  governing  powers  will — in  the 
future,  as  in   the    past,  be  more  easily  led  to  incur  a  vast 
additional  expense  in  raising  new  levies,  never  as  good  as  the 
men  already  in  the  field,  than  to  bestow  proper  care  and  fore- 
thought in  taking  care  of  the  men  they  have.     I  am  sorry  to 
see  by  the  correspondence  of  the   Times  to-day  that  we  are 
repeating   the  old  vice  as  regards  the  want  of  care  of  our 
soldiers  at  tliis  critical  period  of  the  close  of  a  campaign,  when 
sickness  is  certainly  to  be  anticipated,  and  far  greater  losses 
by  disease  than  by  the  sword.     Even  the  economic   results  of 
blunders  and  neglect,  counting  millions  sterling,  sink  into  in- 
rignificance  by  comparison  with  the  disastrous  effects  which  a 
diminished  and  sickly  force  may  have  on  the  issue  of  a  campaign 
and  the  policy  of  the  country.     But  apart  from  losses  in  actual 
war  Mr.  Chadwick  has  shown  beyond  question  how  improved 
sanitation  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  accommodation  and 
other  conditions  in  India  has  produced  an  enormous  annual 
saving  of  money. 

Some  curious  and  but  little  considered  economic  results 
are  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  question  of  sanitary 
preventive  measures  on  wliich  I  have  already  touched,  as  re- 
gards the  loss  in  wages  to  the  sufferers  of  sickness,  and  to  the 
nation  in  the  product  of  their  labour.  But  the  subject*  may 
be  more  thoroughly  worked  out  by  reference  to  a  Report  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  authority  of  the  Registrar  General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  London — and  nineteen  other 
large  towns,  making  up  a  population  about  equal  in  number. 
There  is  to  be  found  within  its  seventy-four  pages,  condensed 
in  tabular  form,  a  record  full  of  instruction  and  of  absorbing 
interest,  giving  the  sum  of  all  the  '  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is 
heir '  from  disease  or  violence.  In  glancing  through  these  bills 
of  mortality,  which  tell  their  own  tale  of  pain  and  sorrow  and 
death,  we  read  how  many  causes  contribute  to  the  premature 
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termination  of  life,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  reflect  that  while  a 
great  number  of  these  may  be  classed  as  more  or  less  irremovable 
and  unavoidable,  a  large  proportion  might  be  prevented.  Of 
these  last  there  is  a  large  class  of  endemic  diseases,  or  those 
peculiar  forms  of  disease  which  arise  spontaneously,  as  it  is 
termed,  in  a  country  or  particular  locality,  of  which  goitre  in 
mountainous  countries  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example, 
existing,  as  it  does,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  where 
mountains  are  physical  features,  for  I  have  met  with  it 
as  commonly  in  China  and  Japan,  in  the  far  East,  as  in 
the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  The  ague  in  all  marshy  countries^ 
the  plica  in  Poland,  are  other  examples.  Tlie  term  endemic 
being  used  in  medicine  much  as  is  the  term  indigenous 
applied  to  plants ;  and  however  such  diseases  may  be  miti- 
gated, or  their  worst  effects  arrested,  medical  science  has  no 
preventive  power  for  them,  so  long  as  the  local  conditions  re- 
main. But  sanitary  science  can  materially  alter  these,  and  so 
effect  what  medicine  cannot.  Cesspools  and  sewage  may  be 
removed,  and  sewers  may  be  ventilated  and  flushed,  and  all 
the  foul  and  deadly  gases  generated  in  theui  diverted  from  in- 
habited houses  by  trapping  and  other  means.  Instead  of  this, 
so  deplorably  imperfect  is  our  sanitary  engineering  that  either 
by  ignorance  or  more  culpable  negligence,  our  ])alaces  and 
public  offices  even  are  rendered  unsafe  habitations,  of  which 
the  last  and  most  signal  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  block 
occupied  by  the  Foreign,  India,  and  Colonial  OflSces.  Fens 
and  marshes  may  be  drained  and  converted  into  healthy 
meadows  and  fields  for  the  growth  of  food,  as  has  been  ex- 
tensively done  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  marshy  districts  with 
the  happiest  effects. 

Then  we  pass  on  to  hereditary  and  constitutional  diseases — 
gout,  insanity,  consumption,  and  other  forms,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation — 
and  a  long  an-ay  of  constitutional  and  local  diseases,  for  which 
curative  medicine  is  the  chief  resource.  But  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  the  specified  causes  of  death,  we  find  a  class  desig- 
nated under  the  term  zymotic — that  is,  diseases  which  prevail 
among  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  a  country,  rage  for  a 
certain  time,  and  then  gradually  diminish  and  disappear,  to 
return  again  at  periods  more  or  less  remote.  From  this  group 
come  all  our  epidemics  in  contradistinction  to  the  endemic^ 
because  it  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  an  epidemic 
disease  that  it  be  dependent  on  some  common  and  widely  ' 
extended  cause  of  a  temporary  character  as  distinguished  from 
one  of  a  persistent  nature.     Now  these  epidemic  enemies  to 
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l!he  human  race,  which  come  like  the  sudden  invasion  of  an 
armed  force^  to  devastate  and  destroy  wherever  they  find  weak 
poweris  of  resistance^  or  an  ill-conditioned  population,  and  then 
more  slowly  disappear — are  enemies  which,  if  met  at  the  gates, 
may  be  arrested  in  their  course,  and  in  brief  period  put  to 
-flight  by  sanitary  measures  vigorously  supported  by  the  com- 
munity. The  whole  group  constitutes  a  class  of  diseases 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  essentially  ^r^ento^/e,  and  there- 
fore not  Uke  all  the  others  enumerated  as  hereditary,  constitu- 
tional, or  endemic,  which  cannot  be  included  in  this  category. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  and  broad  distinction,  and  we  turn 
with  increased  interest  to  these  authoritative  returns  to  know 
what  the  zymotic  diseases  are  and  the  extent  of  the  mortality 
due  to  such  epidemic  visitations.  The  Registrar-General  has 
furnished  us  with  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  these  import- 
ant particulars  by  classing  the  seven  principal  diseases  in 
separate  colunms;  they  are— (1)  Small-pox,  (2)  Measles, 
(3)  Scarlet  fever,  (4)  Diphtheria,  (5)  Whooping  cough,  (6) 
Fever,  (7)  Diarrhoea  and  cholera;  and  the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  these  zymotic  diseases  vary  greatly,  according  to  the 
prevalence  of  any  one  or  more  in  an  epidemic  form  and  the 
d^ree  of  its  vinilence. 

In  1881  the  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  in  London  were 

13,906  out  of  a  total  of  deaths  from  all  causes  of  81,071,  or 

17'2  per  cent — a  little  more  than  one-sixth;  but,  in  point  of 

fact,  the  averfi^e  of  ten  years  would  be  much  larger.     The 

annual  average   of  the   decade  1870-79  was   18,472'5.     In 

1871  the  deaths  from   small-pox  alone  were  7,912,  and  the 

total  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  in  that  year  was  22,878  out 

of  a  total  of  80,332,  considerably  more  than  one-fourth.     The 

total  deaths  in  ten  years  in  England  and  Wales,  from  1870  to 

1879,  were — from  small-pox  about   57,433,  and  from  scarlet 

fever  173,724  ;  and  one-half  of  the  latter  were  children  under 

five  years.  The  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  has  nearly  doubled 

in  the  last  four  years  in  London:  thus,  in  1877  it  was  1,536; 

in  1878,  1,792;  in  1879,  2,706 ;  in  1880,  3,073.     And  if  we 

take  the  deaths  of  nineteen  large  towns,  exclusive  of  London, 

the  results  are  nearly  the  same,  the  populations  being  nume- 

riciJly  alike.     In  London  the  deaths  from  the  seven  principal 

zymotic  diseases  were  13,900,  in  the  nineteen  towns  12,665. 

that  is,  the  mortality  per  mil.  in  these  epidemic  or  zymotic 

diseases  in  London  was  3*6,  and  in  the  nineteen  towns  2*9 — a 

fraction  less  in  these.  .  The  mortality  from  all  causes  in  1881  was 

in  London,  21*2  ;   and  in  the  twenty  towns,  including  London, 

21-7;  in  Edinburgh,  20-2;  in  Glasgow,  25*3;  and  in  Dublin,  27*1. 
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Taking  then  the  whole  range  of  diseases  tabulated  in  these 
returns  of  causes  of  death,  we  have  this  important  conclusion 
for  our  guidance,  that  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  on  an  average 
of  the  total  mortality  is  due  to  diseases  of  a  preventable  kina; 
which  it  is  in  our  power,  by  the  adoption  of  proper  sanitative 
measures,  to  eliminate  nearly,  so  far  at  least  as  to  prevent  their 
ever  taking  an  epidemic  form  ranging  over  large  and  populous 
areas.  The  measures  hitherto  adopted  with  this  view*  have 
been  wholly  inadequate,  chiefly  from  the  indifference  or  apathy 
of  the  mass  who  are  to  be  benefited.  The  legislative  mea- 
sures have  been  for  the  most  part  either  tentative  and  per- 
missive or  only  local,  and  they  have  been  rendered  inoperative 
by  active  opposition  in  some  cases,  but  also  by  a  great  amount 
of  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  municipalities  and  public 
bodies. 

That  this  should  not  be,  apd  that  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  remove  whatever  obstacles  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  vested 
interests  combined  may  interpose,  will  be  readily  granted  by 
all  who  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  millions  who  constitute  a  nation  to  study  the  subject.  Snt 
if  we  are  to  make  any  progress  in  this  direction  it  can  only 
be  by  educating  the  public  mind,  and  as  often  as  occasion 
offers  insisting  upon  the  fundamental  truth  that  every  year 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  human  life  from  preventable  diseases, 
and  a  still  greater .  amount  of  human  misery  which  might  be 
lessened  by  sanitary  efforts  of  ascertained  efficacy,  if  only  a 
sense  of  the  need  of  earnest  effort  for  these  objects  could  be 
awakened  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in 
every  community. 

How  far  the  most  infectious  of  this  class  of  diseases  are 
preventable  by  proper  measures,  is  hardly  matter  of  dispute  at 
the  present  day.  If  it  were,  the  evidence  of  all  the  most  com- 
petent witnesses,  professional  and  non-professional,  to  the 
number  of  forty-eight,  who  appeared  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission which  has  recently  been  sitting,  would  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  Although  their  Report  has  not  yet 
appeared,  I  think  I  may  refer  without  any  grave  indiscretion 
to  what  will  so  soon  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  published. 
In  speaking  of  sanitary  measures,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  power  of  preventing  a  first  outbreak  of  any  of  the 
zymotic  diseases,  and  that  of  arresting  their  spread  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  propagation  in  more  distant  places  by  infec- 
tion. It  is  this  last  which  may  with  certainty  be  effected.  Per- 
haps nothing  could  more  strikingly  convey  to  the  popular  mind 
this  fact  than  the  evidence  given  by  Mrs.  Johnstone,  the  ener- 
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3  secretary  of  the  Hastings  Sanitary  Aid  Association.  The 
is  of  this  Association  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious 
rs  in  Hastings^  with  a  population  of  45,000,  have  now 
nded  over  eleven  years,  and  with  such  perfect  success  even 
Dg.the  poorer  classes,  and  with  cases  often  treated  at  their 

homes  under  adverse  circumstances,  that  in  answer  to  a 
ition,  whether  in  her  experience  during  the  eleven  years 
tlie  society  had  been  working,  she  had  found  it  possible  to 
'ent  infection  spreading  even  m  the  same  family,  among  the 
-er  classes,  her  reply  was,  ^  Yes,  if  it  is  what  we  term  a 
[i  case.' 

'  Have  you,  in  point  of  fact,  succeeded  in  a  larse  number  of 
B  in  preventing  infection  spreading  in  a  family? — Yes,  in 
ry  large  majority  of  cases. 
'  And  from  house  to  house  ? — Yes. 

'  Have  you,  do  you  think,  prevented  it  entirely  spreading 
i  house  to  house  ? — Yes,  not  only  so,  but  as  I  mentioned 
ire,  not  even  two  lodger  families  in  the  same  house  have 
»me  infected. 

^  What  you  have  come  to  tell  the  Commission 'is,  that  with 
system  adopted  by  your  association  you  have  not  only  pre- 
yed any  epidemic,  but  you  have  prevented  infection  spread- 
in  the  same  family  often,  and  from  house  to  house  certainly  ? 
es. 
And  all  this  has  been  effected  without  any  great  expenditure, 

by  very  simple  means,  with  the  aid  of  disinfectants  and 
:t  attention  to  the  sanitary  requirements  carried  out  under 
he  difficulties  incident  to  poverty  and  deficient  accommo- 
3n. 

[f  it  has  been  found  practicable  there,  where  schools 
ind,  always  prolific  centres  of  infection,  and  with  a  con- 
rable  population  of  the  working  poor  and  relays  of  visitors 
n  themselves  infected,  it  should  be  equally  possible  in  other 
lities.  Already  one  attempt  is  making  in  Westminster  to 
inise  a  sanitary  association  to  carry  out  the  principles  and 
!tice  so  successfully  worked  in  Hastings,  and  it  is  to  be 
ed  the  example  will  be  followed  in  many  other  towns 
re  there  is  so  much  need.  To  all  who  take  earnest  interest 
uch  efforts  I  would  recommend  for  perusal  the  very  clear 
)rt  Mrs.  Johnstone  has  herself  given  of  the  work  of  the 
stings  Sanitary  Association,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  recent 
igress  of  this  Sccietv. 

Now  let  us  take  this  evidence  in  connection  with  that  given 
several  experienced  medical  men  eminently  qualified,  the 
it  by  his  position  as  a  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 

o  2 
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Board,  and  two  others  as  Medical  Officers  of  Health  fif 
Fulham  and  Rotherhithe  respectively^  as  to  the  results  whenj 
no  isolation  was  attempted,  or  sanitary  measures  enforced. 

Deputy   Surgeon-General    Bostock,   a    manager   of 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  gives  the  following  evidence:-!^ 

^  A  very  remarkable  case  occuiTed  two  or  three  days  ipj 
which  will  illustrate  what  I  say  ;  six  children  were  adnutMl 
upon  Saturday  night  last  to  thfs  hospital  at  Stockwell.  Tbefj 
all  belonged  to  one  family,  and  lived  in  a  small  apartment  < 
the  top  of  the  Haymarket ;  their  father  is  a  tailor  working  fej 
a  first-rate  firm  in  the  west  end  of  London,  and  about 
weeks  ago  one  of  his  sons  (there  were  nine  in  family  altogetlMr)] 
had  small- pox,  which  was  treated  at  home  and  was  not  notifieLi 
These  six  children  all  came  in  on  Saturday  night ;  one  boy  1 
died  four  hours  after  admission,  two  girls  died  three  daysaftef' 
wards,  and  three  are  still  left  exceedingly  ill ;  the  ages  of  th^ 
children  being  from  15  to  3  years.  Now,  I  think,  if  the  firti 
case  that  occurred  had  been  notified,  all  this  distress  wad 
misery  might  have  been  avoided.  All  the  nurses  who  wit* 
nessed  their  arrival  said  that  they  had  never  seen  such  ^ 
horrible  sight. 

^  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  vaccinated  ? — No,  they 
were  all  unvaccinated. 

*  Do  you  give  it  as  a  specimen  case  ? — Yes,  I  give  it  as  • 
specimen  case  showing  the  want  of  compulsory  notification. 

'  There  are  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  ?     Yes,  plenty. 

*  The  father  was  a  tailor,  you  say  ? — Yes,  in  the  employ  rf 
a  fashionable  tailor  in  the  west  end  of  London,  and  in  additicm 
to  this,  underneath  was  a  laundry,  employing  five  women,  who 
came  every  day,  where  washing  was  taken  in  from  the  neigli- 
bouring  families.  I  put  it  forward  as  a  specimen  case  of  the 
want  of  compulsory  notification  and  the  danger  that  arises  from 
the  absence  of  it.' 

Mr.  Collier,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Fulham,  says:— 

*  No  doubt  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  occur,  and  I  say 
this  after  the  most  serious  reflection,  could  be  prevented  u 
every  case  was  disclosed.  In  my  reports,  published  this  year, 
I  have  shovn  that  where  cases  of  small-pox  have  been  im- 
mediately reported,  and  the  patients  immediately  removed,  not 
a  single  person  has  caught  the  disease  at  the  same  house,  whereas 
in  houses  where  the  patients  have  not  been  removed,  other  cases 
have  occurred.' 

Dr.  Browning,  Medical  Officer  of  Rotherhithe,  speaks  to 
the  same  effect : — 

'  ^  Do  you  think  that  in  your  district  there  are  many  cases 
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o^  small-pox  that  oagbt  to  be  removed  which  are  eventually 
-'-Viot  removed? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  there  are  a  very 
i  great  many  still.     I  have  known  one  case  where  I  was  totally 
\  i&nable  to  effect  a  removal  from  one  hoase,  and  from  that  one 
lioiise  16  deaths  occurred  and  20  cases   of  small-pox  in  alL 
That  was  the  only  case  in  which  I  have  been  really  beaten. 
The  medical  man  in  charge  refused  to  co-operate  with  me. 
I  had  obtained  a  magistrate's  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
iroret  cases  in  the  house — there  were  seven  in  all,  three  of 
irbom  died — to  a  hospital ;  it  was  set  at  defiance,  and  there  the 
matter  ended  for  a  time,  till  the  Local  Government  Board  took 
fte  matter  up  afterwards,  because  the  magistrate  declined  to  do 
^  anything  further — ^he  knowing  of  no  penalty  for  refusal  of  his 
order;  and  although  I  then  found  out  a  clause  in  the  Nuisances 
fiemovals  Act  by  which  I  could  have  summoned  the  people  for 
nuisance,  also  a  penal  clause  in  the  Sanitary  Act  Amendment 
Act,  1870,  the  whole  matter  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  because  I  myself  was  struck  down  with  illness. 
^  f '    Here  was  a  case  of  a  well-to-do  tradesman,  a  hoot  and  shoe- 
maker, a  hot-headed  anti-vaccinationist,  who  lost  his  wife  and 
\     three  children  in  succession  by  the  most  aggravated  form  of 
'     8mail-pox,  who  persisted  in  refusing  to  allow  the  others  in  the 
\    house  to  be  re-vaccinated,  and  refused  to  aUow  them  to  be 
sent  to  hospital — he  still  keeping  his  shop  open  and  spreading 
the  disease  amongst  his  neighbours.     After  the  death  of  one  of 
his  children  he  borrowed  a  suit  of  black  clothes  from  a  neigh- 
bour,  which  was  sent  back  to  the  owner,  and  he  put  it  on 
and  took  small-pox  and  died  within  a  fortnight.' 

Upon  this  cardinal  point  of  the  power  of  isolation  to  arrest 
the  spread  of  infection  the  evidence  received  was  absolutely 
unanimous,  showing  that  such  isolation  almost  invariably 
answered  its  purpose.  The  Commission  could  therefore  hardly 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  but  that  on  the  outbreak  of  an 
infectious  disease  the  first  imperative  necessity  is  to  isolate  every 
case  immediately  and  effectually  as  it  arises.  When  this  is 
neglected  and  due  care  is  not  taken  to  disinfect  the  house  and 
linen,  and  in  the  case  of  small-pox  the  re-vaccination  of  the 
neighbours,  the  most  fatal  results  constantly  follow.  In  one 
instance  20  cases  of  small-pox,  in  another  25,  in  another  23,  in 
another  16,  and  20  cases  were  distinctly  traced  to  one  case  of 
concealment  and  the  consequent  absence  of  isolation  and  dis- 
infection. The  paramount  importance  of  this  matter  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Cases  we  were  told  by  Dr.  Dudfield 
(Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kensington),  ^now  generally 
occur  singly  in  houses ;  we  hasten  to  disinfect,  and  we  expect  to 
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hear  no  more  of  the  disease.  If  we  hear  of  a  case  pretty 
quickly,  and  it  is  removed^  we  reckon  to  have  done  widi  that 
house  ;  we  hear  no  more  of  the  disease  there.' 

The  following  answers  were  given  by  Dr.  Thome,  one  of 
the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Gx)vemment  Boards  to 
questions  put  to  him : — 

'  I  could  occupy  you  for  hours  in  telling  you  of  instances 
in  which  epidemics  have  evidently'  been  prevented  by  the 
isolation  of  first  cases  of  infectious  disease. 

,  ^Can  you  give  one  typical  case  to  show  one  particular 
locality  in  which  that  effect  was  very  strikingly  produced  ? — 
In  the  Alcester  rural  district,  in  Warwickshire,  I  found  that 
the  early  removal  of  cjkses  of  scarlet  fever  from  houses  which 
contained  children,  who  were  unprotected  by  having  had  pre* 
vious  attacks,  had  prevented  any  spread  of  infection;  for 
example,  in  three  instances  the  first  pupil  attacked  had  been 
removed  from  schools,  and  in  each  of  those  cases  no  spread 
took  place ;  whereas  on  another  occasion  when  scarlet  fever 
attacked  a  pupil  at  a  school,  and  it  was  attempted  to  treat  it 
in  isolation  in  the  school  building,  the  disease  spread,  and 
seven  other  attacks  followed  in  the  school-house. 

'  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  if  it  were  worth  while  you 
could  produce  a  large  number  of  cases  contrasting  with  one 
another  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  in  a  similar  way. 

^  That  is  to  say,  a  large  number  of  cases  where  infection 
has  at  once  been  stopped  by  removal  to  hospital,  and  where 
the  contrary  course  has  led  to  a  spread  of  the  disease  ? — Yes.' 

To  prevent  all  this  danger  and  sickness  with  destruction  of 
life  from  preventable  diseases  I  hold  to  be  imperative,  even  at  a 
considerable  cost  of  individual  liberty  and  convenience.  What 
sacrifices  of  this  kind  may  be  required  for  the  general  pro- 
tection will  probably  be  left  to  Parliament  to  determine  after 
due  inquiry.  But  whatever  these  may  be,  the  compulsory 
notification  and  isolation  of  those  infected  must  form  es- 
sential provisions  of  any  effective  legislation.  Nothing  short 
of  this  can  suffice.  Whether  the  notification  shall  be 
compulsory  on  the  medical  man  in  attendance,  or  the  patient, 
or  the  housekeeper,  is  a  question  that  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  authority.  But  looking  to  the  experience  furnished 
by  gome  twenty  local  Acts,  where  large  towns  have  been 
empowered  to  make  the  notification  compulsory  (and  I  am  glad 
to  find  Nottingham  is  among  the  number),  and  its  n^lect 
penal,  and  especially  to  the  experience  derived  from  the  local 
Acts  of  Glasgow,  Bolton,  and  Leicester ;  and  in  Edinburgh, 
where  at  the  beginning  it  was  opposed  by  all  the  medical 
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faculty  of  that  place,  and  has  since  been  cordially  accepted 
and  thoroughly  put  into  force  by  those  same  practitioners — 
certificates  being  signed  and  fees  received — I  can  have  no 
doubt  that  direct  notification  from  the  medical  attendant  offers 
the  best  solution.  As  to  the  objections  still  maintained  in 
many  quarters,  Mr.  Hastings,  our  President  this  year,  who  has 
taken  such  active  and  beneficial  interest  in  promoting  efficient 
sanitary  legislation,  was  entirely  justified  last  year  when  this 
question  was  under  discussion  at  the  Dublin  meeting,  in  saying 
that  precisely  the  same  arguments  as  were  now  used  in  reference 
to  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  were  urged  against  the 
registnition  of  deaths ;  and  no  medical  man  now  would  come 
forward  and  say  that  any  of  the  evils  prophesied  from  such  a 
duty  being  enforced  upon  medical  men  had  been  realised.  In 
this  sense  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hastings,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  and  others  last  session,  and  promoted  by  the  Social 
Science  Association,  was  framed,  and  I  heartily  trust  it  will 
ultimately  be  passed. 

The  Hospitals  Commission,  to  which  I  have  referred,  was 
chiefly  appointed  to  consider  the  Hospital  accommodation  in  the 
metropolis  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases.  But  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  was  much  enlarged  by  the  necessity  of 
hearing  evidence  and  reporting  upon  a  variety  of  questions 
directly  connected  with  the  treatment  of  infectious  epidemics, 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  public  health,  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  providing  adequate  hospital  accom- 
modation, more  especially  for  small-pox  cases.  These  diffi- 
culties, which  had  given  rise  to  protracted  litigation  and  the 
closing  of  two  of  the  Asylum  Board  Hospitals  by  injunctions 
in  Chancery  —  obtained  by  owners  of  property  and  parish 
vestries — are  mainly  due  to  the  active  opposition  of  such 
parties,  showing  the  necessity  for  compulsory  powers.  Noti- 
fication, the  isolation  of  the  infected,  and  the  acquisition  of 
5ites  for  hospitals  where  most  rec^uired,  are  imperatively 
needed  in  the  public  interest.  By  such  legislation  only 
could  proper  provision  be  made;  for  while  the  necessity 
for  hospital  accommodation  is  generally  admitted,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  infected  of  every  district  within  reason- 
able distances  a  recognised  necessity,  all  in  turn  are  in- 
disposed to  allow  the  location  of  such  hospital  within  their 
own  boundaries;  while  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
reception  of  cases  arising  in  each  of  the  thirty-eight  unions 
in  the  metropolis  would  be  to  multiply  the  area  of  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  infected  centres  in  crowded  districts,  and 
enormously  increase  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  any  proper 
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administration  or  supervision.  The  problem  Is  no  doubt  a  very 
difficult  one  to  solve.  But  the  ground  has  been  so  far 
cleared  that  a  broad  line  has  been  drawn  between  the  danget 
attending  the  aggregation  of  cases  of  small-pox  and  of  fevers. 
From  the  hospitals  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  latter^ 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  instance  of  the  spread 
of  Infection  to  the  neighbourhood ;  while^  as  regards  small-pox» 
although  the  same  immunity  has  not  been  secured^  and  may 
possibly  be  unattainable,  there  is  such  protection  afforded  by 
vaccination  that  no  adults  need  be  exposed  to  danger^  even  from 
the  closest  contact,  unless  they  voluntarily  refuse  this  means 
of  safety ;  nor  need  children  be  more  exposed  save  by  the 
wilful  neglect  of  their  parents.  The  proof  of  this,  I  cannot 
but  believe,  is  so  clear  that  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  the 
time  will  come  when  small-pox  will  no  longer  exist  in  our 
midst  as  an  epidemic,  destroying  its  thousands  in  a  year,  and 
this  despite  all  the  anti-vaccinists  which  prejudice  and  ignorance 
combined  can  possibly  give  birth  to.  The  evidence  of  security 
to  the  vast  majority  that  are  properly  vaccinated  and  the  effect 
of  which  is  from  time  to  time  tested  by  revaccination,  is  too 
overwhelming  for  any  perversity  of  error  to  prevail  in  the  long 
run.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  in  the  small-pox  hospital  in 
twenty-five  years  no  case  of  infection  communicated  to  a  nurse 
has  occurred,  that  in  the  Asylum  Board  hospitals  where 
thousands  of  small-pox  cases  of  the  most  severe  type  have  now 
been  treated,  the  large  staff  of  the  nurses  and  attendants  are 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  and  enjoy  a  complete  immunity  by 
the  same  protective  power  of  vaccination,  no  further  proof  of 
its  efficacy  can  be  required  to  convince  all  but  the  few  im- 
pervious to  reason  or  evidence.  The  wholly  insignificant 
number  of  cases  in  which  a  first  or  second  vaccination  fails  to 
give  perfect  immunity,  or  the  still  fewer  cases  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  poison  of  some  other  disease  has  been  conveyed 
into  the  system  by  the  process,  are  altogether  in  too  infini- 
tesimal proportions  to  affect  the  all  but  universal  preventive 
and  sanitary  results. 

This  great  scourge  of  the  human  race  being  eliminated, 
as  it  might  well  be  even  in  this  generation  by  the  aid  of 
vaccination,  there  would  only  remain  the  other  infectious 
diseases  which  can  more  safely  be  confined  within  a  limited  area 
of  isolation  for  treatment,  with  comparatively  little,  if  any 
danger,  under  proper  sanitary  conditions,  of  spreading  even 
in  a  populous  neighbourhood.  The  difficulty  of  providing 
hospital  accommodation  for    those    In  the   metropolis   when 
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this  fact  is  generally  known  will  in  a  great  degree  disappear. 
The  Asylum  Board  hospitals  already  built^  will  in  a  great 
measure  supply  the  necessary  accommodation,  with  the  addition 
perhaps  of  one  or  two  more,  in  the  localities  most  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  existing  establishments.  And  for  small-pox: 
patients,  all  the  convalescent  and  slighter  cases  which  will 
admit  of  removal  without  danger  to  a  considerable  distance, 
could  be  transported  by  land  or  water  outside  the  ring  of 
inner  London,  leaving  only  the  more  serious  cases  for  treat- 
ment near  to  the  places,  if  not  in  the  parishes  where  they 
actually  occur,  and  in  such  diminished  numbers  as  to  lessen 
materially,  if  not  entirely  to  obviate,  any  danger  of  infection 
extending  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

When  Sir  William  Gull  tells  us  that  there  are  20,000 
deaths  annually  from  typhoid  fever,  and  that  these  form  but 
a  small  part  of  the  deaths  caused  by  infectious  fevers,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  necessity  for  strenuous  effort  is  very  great, 
and  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  may  most  effectually 
narrow  the  area  of  infection,  would  lay  both  open  to  the- 
gravest  reproach.  Above  all,  it  is  essential  that  Hospitals  for 
the  isolation  of  infectious  cases  should  be  provided  in  all 
our  towns,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  what  I  have  to-day 
shown  to  be  the  paramount  importance  of  such  isolation  may 
induce  the  Town  Council  of  Nottingham,  which  has  already 
made  such  liberal  provision  for  science  and  art,  to  take  one 
step  more  in  this  direction  by  erecting  a  permanent  Hospital 
for  infectious  cases,  and  thus  giving  effect  to  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Seaton. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  that,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  I  have  been  more  anxious  to  place 
before  you  an  array  of  striking  facts  which  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  continuous  and  vigorous  effort  for  checking  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  bringing  the  people  of  this 
country  to  see  how  deeply  success  concerns  them  in  every 
way,  than  to  bring  forward  original  views  of  my  own,  or 
novel  contributions  to  our  knowledge.  It  has  been  well  said, 
I  think,  that  it  is  not  the  dissemination  of  original  matter  in 
any  shape  that  is  most  needed  to  benefit  mankind,  but  the 
frequent  repetition  of  truths  long  known,  which  the  world  is 
too  apt  to  overlook  or  forget. 
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I  BEG-  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  two 
mighty  struggles  which  have  been  carried  on  this  year 
ivithin  the  domain  of  Political  Economy.  They  have  awakened, 
especially  the  first,  the  deepest  interest  throughout  the  country. 
The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  people  have  been  felt 
to  be  largely  concerned  in  the  issues  to  which  they  would  be 
ultimately  brought.  No  small  amount  of  excited  and  even 
angry  passion  has  been  aroused  by  the  battles  that  have  been 
fought.  The  first  has  agitated  great  industries ;  it  has  brought 
mighty  forces  into  play ;  men  of  no  small  intellectual  ability 
have  led  on  the  movement,  and  the  contest  had  to  be  fought 
out  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  second  has  been  less 
vehement,  and  has,  as  yet,  generated  less  general  excite- 
ment, but  it  has  agitated,  and  agitates  still,  some  most  im- 
portant trades  which  hold  themselves  to  be  seriously  injured 
by  errors  prevailing  amongst  political  economists  and  adopted 
by  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  country.  Such  struggles  of 
economical  opinion,  and  the  grave  importance  of  the  judgments 
it  ultimately  pronounced,  are,  it  is  submitted,  well  worthy  of 
being  carefully  examined  by  an  association  which  has  political 
economy  for  one  of  its  departments. 

The  first  of  these  contests  is  the  war  which  has  raged  with 
so  much  heat  in  so  many  of  the  trades  of  England  between 
Free  Trade  and  Fair  Trade ;  the  second  is  the  assault  made 
by  bimetallists  on  the  character  of  the  money  with  which  the 
supremely  important  process  of  buying  and  selling  is  carried 
on  in  this  country. 
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As  to  the  first,  it  will  be  uniyersally  acknowledged  that 
Free  Trade  is  a  principle  which  belongs  to  the  very  essence 
of  that  body  of  teaching  which  is  called  political  economy. 
Overthrow  Free  Trade,  show  it  to  be  erroneous,  then  unques* 
tionably  political  economy  will  receive  a  fearful  wound  in  the 
authority  which  it  exercises  over  the  intellect  of  this  nation. 
Free  Trude,  economists  maintain,  is  the  one  paramount  benefit 
which  political  economy  has  conferred  on  the  world.  Free 
Trade  has  made  the  name  of  Adam  Smith  immortal,  not  only 
for  the  truth  which  he  demonstrated,  but  also  for  the  immense 
gain  which  he  thereby  made  available  to  the  human  race. 
Nevertheless  this  great  truth  does  not  command  that  universal 
acceptance  to  which  it  is  entitled,  nor  is  that  large  gain 
realised  as  widely  as  it  deserves.  Down  to  this  very  day, 
amongst  highly  civilised  nations,  that  truth  is  distinctly  re- 
jected, and  defections  are  constantly  making  their  appear- 
ance, where  it  had  been  accepted  and  its  enriching  action 
fully  accomplished.  No  other  truth,  so  certain  and  so  bene- 
ficial, has  ever  been  exposed  to  such  incessant  and  irrational 
rebellion.  The  opposition  to  Free  Trade  is  one  of  the  most 
surprising  facts  in  human  history  ;  what  can  be  the  cause  of  an 
event  so  startling  ?  We  have  not  to  travel  far  to  obtain  the 
explanation;  it  is  found  in  a  fact  which  is  profoundly  charac- 
teristic of  the  industrial  life  of  men.  The  production  of 
wealth,  of  the  things  needed  for  human  existence  and  pro- 
sperity, is  ever  susceptible  of  improvements  in  the  processes  it 
adopts.  Those  improvements  are  constantly  occurring  in  new 
localities,  in  places  better  suited  for  the  business,  or  possessing 
higher  talent  in  their  inhabitants  for  accomplishing  the  results 
aimed  at.  Better  and  cheaper  goods  are  made;  they  are 
bought  more  readily,  and  tend  to  take  away  the  trades  from 
the  towns  or  countries  which  had  previously  carried  them  on. 
Thus  loss,  anger,  resistance  are  generated;  and  the  Free 
Trade,  which  bids  buyers  to  seek  the  best  and  cheapest  goods, 
is  denounced  and  resisted.  When  such  events  occur  in  the 
same  nation,  and  a  particular  trade  leaves  the  district  where  it 
had  formerly  flourished,  opposition  is  impossible ;  men  must, 
and  will  be,  free  to  buy  where  they  choose  in  their  own  coun- 
try. But  when  the  makers  of  the  improvements,  be  it  from  a 
richer  soil,  or  better  materials  at  hand,  or  higher  inventive 
power  in  the  workmen,  are  foreigners,  clamour  and  opposition 
become  possible,  the  makers  of  the  cheaper  goods  are  de- 
nounced as  strangers,  as  destroyers  of  native  industry,  as 
enemies,  and  Protection,  by  means  of  taxation  of  imports,  is 
^ed  in  as  the  artillery  wherovith  to  carry  on  war. 
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Other  causes  often  contribute  to  bring  about  the  same 
appeal  to  an  eiTor  which  helps  selfish  interests.  A  Bismarck  is 
ready  to  depress  his  nation  with  loss  of  wealth  from  worse  and 
dearer  goods  bought^  when  he  perceives  that  the  people  he 
rules  will  resist,  probably  with  yiolence,  direct  taxation  levied 
to  support  the  huge  army  which  he  has  determined  that  Ger- 
many shall  possess;  he  has  recourse  to  protective  duties, 
whose  economical  disadvantage  he  probably  perceives  as  clearly 
as  any  man. 

Amongst  other  means  wherewith  to  push  on  this  war 
against  reason  and  common  sense  new  theories  are  invented 
for  bringing  Free  Trade  into  discredit,  as  an  abstract  and 
unpractical  theory ;  and  other  obstacles  are  brought  forward 
which  clever  men,  with  great  money  interests  at  stake,  are 
able  to  frame  with  much  plausibility.  They  are  always  able 
to  find  abundant  and  ever-ready  support  from  shopkeepers, 
and  labourers,  and  makers  of  machinery,  which  the  endan- 
gered industry  gives  employment  to.  Nor  is  sympathy  want* 
ing  from  men  not  engaged  in  business,  but  full  of  strong 
patriotic  feeling,  and  who  dwell  with  pathos  on  the  misery 
hanging  over  poor  and  excellent  men  whose  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  threatened  with  extinction. 

Under  the  influence  of  causes  and  motives  such  as  these, 
the  new  theory  of  Fair  Trade  has  been  invented  and  brought 
to  the  front,  in  the  country  and  in  Parliament,  to  do  battle 
against  political  economy  and  Free  Trade.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  becomes  very  important  to  examine  with  the 
utmost  care  the  real  meaning  of  Free  Trade  and  Fair  Trade, 
to  analyse  the  nature  of  each,  to  trace  out  their  respective 
workings,  and  the  effects  which  they  produce.  When  the 
temptation  to  go  wrong  is  so  ever  present  and  so  strong, 
when  self-interest  is  driving  off  the  desire  of  learning  the 
truth,  and  substituting  for  it  eagerness  to  discover  subtle  lan- 
guage for  a  conclusion  already  determined  on  by  selfish  feeling, 
the  call  becomes  loud  to  explain  every  element  contained  in 
the  conflicting  views,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  the  country 
understand  thoroughly  whether  Free  Trade  is  as  right,  as 
unanswerable,  as  certainly  the  one  eflScient  method  of  develop- 
ing the  people's  prosperity  as  political  economy  asserts  it  to  be» 
In  conducting  this  investigation  clever  theory  and  plausible 
subtleties  must  be  peremptorily  thrust  aside.  Let  common 
sense  be  the  judge  to  try  the  issue.  Common  sense  is  the 
foundation,  the  essence  of  true  political  economy. 

Let  us  begin  with  Free  Trade.     First  of  aU,  what  is  Free 
Trade?     It  is  a  vital  matter  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
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•expression  accurately.  Many  meanings  can  be^  and  are  actu- 
ally assigned  in  common  life  to  the  word  free ;  but  they  are 
•distinctly  not  applicable  to  the  specially  defined  expression 
Free  Trade.  Thus  the  abolition  of  all  customs  duties  on 
imported  goods  is  frequently  demanded  in  the  name  of  Free 
Trade ;  but  that  is  an  unfair  treatment  of  the  phrase.  The 
expression  Free  Trade  gives  no  authority  for  such  a  claim. 
The  Free  •  Trade  of  political  economy  is  the  Free  Trade  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  nothing  else.  The  abolition  of  all  customs 
may  be  rights  or  it  may  be  wrong ;  but  no  judgment  either 
way  is  to  be  had  by  resting  the  claim  on  Adam  Smith's 
words. 

Then,  again,  the  phrase  may  seem  to  forbid  all  restrictions 
on  trade.  Political  and  other  interferences  with  the  free  action 
of  traders  may  be  held  to  be  prohibited  by  the  words  Free 
Trade.  The  reason  already  given  supplies  the  answer.  Poli* 
tical  economy  cleaves  to  Adam  Smith's  meaning  alone.  It 
cannot,  and  must  not,  be  supposed  that  any  but  his  mean- 
ing can  claim  the  authority  of  Free  Trade,  of  being  a  truth 
held  to  be  already  demonstrated. 

This  being  so,  we  come  back  to  the  question,  What  is  Free 
Trade  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  the  essence  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  is  that  no  question  must  be  asked,  by  the  law,  as 
to  the  place  in  which  any  goods  were  made.     Like  goods  must 
be   treated  alike,  wherever  they  may   have  been  produced. 
Protection,  which  is  universally  held  to  be  the  contradiction  of 
Free  Trade,  does  inquire  where  the  goods  come  from,  whether 
they  were  manufactured  at  home  or  abroad.     It  says,  if  they 
are  foreign  products  they  must  be  taxed  on  their  importation ; 
the  same  goods,  if  made  at  home,  shall  be  free  of  all  duties. 
Protection  does  not  concern  itself  with  raising  revenue  for  the 
State ;  its  sole  object  is  to  create  a  distinction  between  goods 
made  at  home  and  those  made  abroad.     It  seeks  to  make  the 
foreign  wares  dearer,  to  impede  their  importation,  to  put  them 
nnder  a  disadvantage  for  sale  by  the  side  of  home  produces. 
Free  Trade  can  admit  without  remonstrance  the  charging  of 
duties  on  foreign  articles,  but  upon  one  condition — that  the  like 
articles  are  not  produced  at  home.      It  makes  no  objection,  on 
the  score  of  violation  of  its  essential  principle,  when  a  duty 
is  imposed    by   Parliament  on  the  importation   of  tea  into 
England ;  there  is  no  favouring  of  home-made  products  to  the 
dis^vantage  of  the  foreign,  for  tea  is  not  grown  in  England. 
Which,  now,  is  the  right  policy.  Free  Trade  or  Protec- 
tion ?     The  answer  to  this  question  is  clear  and  easy.     Pro- 
tection arbitrarily  and  designedly  compels  consumers  to  buy 
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the  same  identical  goods  from  dearer  makers  instead  of  from 
cheaper,  because  the  dearer  producers  are  fellow  ^onntrymen* 
It  intentionally,  by  means  of  duties  levied  On  importatira, 
raises  the  prices  of  the  foreign  goods,  and  then  drives 
them  out  of  the  market  The  difference  of  price  between  the 
dearer  home-made  goods  and  that  of  those  produced  abroad  is 
clearly  a  tax  inflicted  on  the  whole  nation  for  th^  benefit  of  a 
portion  of  its  traders.  Without  that  tax  the  cheaper  foreign 
goods  would  be  bought.  -What  is  this  but  a  Poor-law  impos* 
ing  a  poor-rate  ?  Protection  diminishes  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
by  forcing  it  to  employ  dearer  producers.  The  wealth  lost  is 
consumed  by  men  who  live  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  by 
the  action  of  a  very  real  poor-rate.  But  surely.  Protectionists 
reply,  you  would  not  suffer  a  large  and  flourishing  business  to 
be  extinguished  by  foreigners.  The  nation  will  be  made 
poorer  by  such  a  blow;  these  industrious  traders  will  lose 
their  employment,  and  be  plunged  into  destitution.  But  will 
they  lose  employment  ?  reply  Free  Traders  5  will  the  wealth 
of  the  country  be  really  lessened,  and  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  all  its  inhabitants  seriously  diminished  ?  Understand 
what  Free  Trade  is  and  does,  and  you  will  see  whether  it 
brings  loss  or  gain  to  a  nation,  or  increase  or  diminution  of 
employment  to  its  people. 

Free  Trade  rests  on  two  fundamental  facts.  They  cannot 
be  too  firmly  grasped  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  seize  the  vital 
point  of  this  great  contest.  The  first  fact,  and  it  is  the  car- 
dinal one,  is  that  a  nation  cannot  buy  unless  it  sells.  Trade 
is  an  exchange  of  goods ;  it  is  absolutely  nothing  else.  Many 
suppose  that  to  trade  is  to  sell  commodities  for  money;  no 
mistake  can  be  greater.  Money  is  simply  and  absolutely  only 
an  instrument,  a  tool,  for  effecting  the  exchange  of  the  goods 
bought  and  sold.  Infinitely  the  larger  portion  of  these  ex- 
changes, this  buying  and  selling,  is  accomplished  by  pieces 
of  paper  ^rith  words  written  upon  them.  The  quantity  of 
metallic  money  in  the  whole  world  compared  with  the 
wealth  bought  and  sold  is  a  mere  trifle.  A  nation  which 
could  buy  only  with  money  would  instantly  find  its  trade  with 
foreigners  brought  to  a  standstill.  Its  gold  would  have  gone 
away  in  a  few  days ;  it  could  buy  no  more.  This  being  so,  as 
a  hard,  dry  fact  of  the  real  world,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  if 
a  nation  is  buying  abroad  it  is  also  selling  abroad  to  the  same 
extent.  It  may  be  that,  at  the  first  beginning  of  such  buying, 
the  exchange  may  be  effected  by  transferring  to  the  foreign 
sellers  investments  and  debts  which  had  been  previously  ac- 
quired.    But  that  is  a  process  which  soon  comes  to  an  end ; 
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and  then,  if  the  purchases  continue,  goods  of  equal  value  must 
inevitablj  cross  uie  water  in  exchange.  If  the  foreign  seller 
refuses  to- take  any  English  goods,  then  England,  must  sell  to 
another  foreign  buyer,  who  will  be  told,  mstead  of  paying 
England  directly,  to  pass  over  the  payment  to  the  foreign 
country  of  whom  she  nas  bought,  and  the  trade  will  become, 
as  it  were,  three-cornered.  If  all  forei^ers  refuse  English  com- 
modities, then  England  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  purchases 
abroad,  and  must  obtain  the  supply  of  her  wants  from  English 
makers.     It  is  scarcely  possible  for  such  an  event  to  occur. 

The  truth  taught  by  this  analysis  is  clear  and  certain. 
Under  Free  Trade,  foreign  countries,  if  they  carry  on  trade 
with  England,  must,  aq,d  do,  buy  of  England  as  much  as 
they  sell  to  her,  and  they  do  afford  as  much  employment  to 
English  workmen  and  capitalists  as  if  she  had  made  all  the 
goods  herself,  and  had  bought  nothing  abroad.  The  same 
commodities  as  are  needed  for  English  buyers  are  pow  made 
in  a  foreign  country,  but  that  country,  directly  or  indirectly, 
calls  for  the  production  of  English  goods  of  the  same  value, 
and  English  trade  and  its  people  are  in  no  way  whatever 
injured.  Most  plainly,  therefore,  Free  Trade  never  can,  and 
never  does,  do  any  harm  to  the  coimtry  which  practises  it. 
No  proposition  in  Euclid  is  more  certain  or  more  clearly 
demonstrated.  Free  Trade  never  does  anything  more  than 
exchange  goods  made  in  the  Free  Trade  country  for  others 
made  abroad ;  goods  of  the  same  value  must  be  manufactured 
and  sent  off  to  pay  for  those  bought  of  the  foreigner;  there 
is  only  a  change  in  the  kind  of  the  commodities  made.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  Protectionist  to  rrfute  this  fact,  and  by  it 
the  theory  he  believes  in  is  killed  off. 

But  there  is  a  second  fact  embodied  in  Free  Trade.     The 
goods  formieriy  produced  cease  to  be  made  in  the  once-protected 
country ;  they  are  now  procured  from  another  land,  and,  be  it 
carefully  noted,  at  a  smaller  cost :  fewer  goods  are  now  given 
to  the  foreign  than  were  given  to  the  home-makers.     Less 
capital  and  labour  are  now  required  to  acquire  the  commo- 
dities needed.     Thus  there  is  a  clear  saving   of  capital  and 
labour,  a  surplus  left  over  after  the  foreign  have  replaced  the 
liome  commodities.    That  surplus  of  capit^  and  labour  remains 
as  the  net  profit  of  practising  Free  Trade.     At  no  greater 
expense  than  formerly  this  surplus  of  capital  and  labour  remains 
an  increase  of  wealth.   The  country  becomes  richer  by  the  new 
additional  products  it  grows,  though  still  setting  to  work  only 
the  same   quantity  of  effort  and  cost,   the  same  amount  of 
capital  and  labour. 
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The  conclusion  demonstrated  by  these  facts  is  irresistible. 
Free  Trade  is  always  right,  Protection  always  wrong.  Pro- 
tection always  brings  loss  of  wealth,  whatever  be  the  motive 
which  may  lead  to  its  adoption.  It  admits  of  no  defence ; 
reason  and  conimon  sense  alike  condemn  it  Its  professed 
object  is  to  make  a  country  richer — as  a  dry,  hard  fact,  it 
always  makes  a  people  poorer.  But  truth  does  not  always  pre- 
vail in  this  world ;  ignorance,  prejudice,  personal  and  private 
interests,  selfish  instincts,  national  sentiment,  and  other  power- 
ful forces  resist  and  conquer  it  Free  Trade  may  be  said  to  be 
ever  assailed  by  war ;  nowhere  do  the  teaching  and  the  prac- 
tice  of  Free  Trade  receive  imiversal  submission.  If  we  look 
round  the  world,  we  still  find  many  lamentable  defections  from 
its  counsels.  Political  feelings,  anger  against  the  foreigner 
who  reduces  or  suppresses  a  home  trade,  pity  for  the  sufferings 
of  fellow  countrymen  and  other  rebellious  impulses,  war  down 
reason  and  good  sense,  and  raise  up  barriers  of  Custom-house 
duties  around  nations.  The  majority  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  are  revolting  against  Free  Trade,  though  many  must 
be  aware  that  they  are  seriously  injuring  their  industrial  pro- 
sperity. The  United  States,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  o' 
peoples,  have  surrendered  their  understanding  to  the  blind — 
passions  of  Protection,  and  actually  consent  to  see  their  com- 
mercial fleet  driven  off  from  the  carrying  trade  of  the  who! 
world  by  their  own  act,  by  compelling  their  merchants  t 
build  ships  with  American  iron.  England,  to  her  infinit 
honour,  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and  has  opened  he 
ports  and  markets  to  all  merchandise  without  asking  from.^ 
whence  it  came. 

Yet  even  in  England  peace  has  never  been  absolutely — 
triumphant.  Trade  ^encounters  painful  oscillations  of  profifc==^ 
and  loss;  bad  seasons,  both  at  home  and  in  countries  which 
are  large  buyers  of  English  goods,  wars  which  have  im- 
poverished customers,  and  other  causes,  have  been  active  in 
diminishing  trade.  Above  all,  amidst  such  sufferings,  to  see 
foreign  nations  levying  heavy  duties  on  British  goods,  whilst 
England  throws  open  her  markets  without  a  charge  to  every 
trader  on  the  globe,  has  kindled  a  strong  feeling  of  resent- 
ment in  many  hearts,  and  has  raised  a  hot  and  angry  cry  for 
retaliation.  Cheapness  has  been  denounced  as  a  national 
calamity ;  a  marvellous  sentiment  truly  from  the  lips  of  men 
professing  to  be  in  search  of  the  enjoyments  and  utilities  which 
wealth  bestows.  Competition  is  held  up  to  public  reprobation 
as  the  monster  evil  of  our  day.  To  get  rid  of  its  presence,  and 
to  acquire  for  home  manufacturers  a  comfortable  and  assured 
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possession  of  the  supplying  of  English  buyers  with  the  goods 
required  by  human  life  at  handsome  prices,  a  powerful 
league  has  been  formed  by  eminent  merchants  and  traders  to 
rescue  suffering  industries  from  the  assaults  of  strangers.  A 
loud  demand  for  retaliation  has  been  fanned  into  a  hot  flame. 
Why  should  men  who  drive  away  English  products  from  their 
ports  by  prohibitory  Customs-duties  be  suffered  without  re- 
straint to  crush  down  hard-working  Englishmen  in  their  own 
country  by  low  prices  ? 

Under  such  feelings  a  new  principle,  a  new  conception  of 
trade,  is  invented  and  preached.  Fair  Trade  is  the  true  thing, 
the  right  policy  to  be  always  adopted.  Fair  Trade  is  the  title 
which  the  League  has  adopted ;  it  calls  itself  the  Fair  Trade 
League.  Fair  Trade  is  defined  to  be  like  for  like — Protection 
for  Protection,  and,  but  not  so  clearly  pronounced,  Free  Trade 
for  Free  Trade.  There  is  a  grand  sound  of  justice  in  such  a 
name  ;  it  is  sure  to  attract  supporters  from  many  quarters. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  artillery  which  is  brought  to  bear 
against  Free  Trade.     A  clever  addition  is  made  to  the  policy 
of  the  League.     The  sense  of  empire  is  called  out  in  every 
Englishman's  heart.    England  possesses  a  vast  colonial  empire, 
in  which  India  also  is  included.     But  the  colonies  have  inde- 
pendent legislatures,  some  of  whom  have  adopted  Protection, 
even  against  the  products  of  the  mother-country.     The  ambi- 
tion of  the  League  is  to  gather  England  and  her  colonies  into 
one  great  trading  empire ;  with  real  inconsistence  of  doctrine 
for  the  League,  the  colonies  are  to  be  invited  to  abolish  their 
policy  of  Protection  against  England.     In  exchange  for  this 
concession,  they  will  constitute  with  the  mother-country  one 
nation — with  absolute  Free  Trade  between  all  its  members, 
and  the  result  will  be  to  *  transfer  the  great  food-growing 
industries  we   employ  from  Protective   foreign   nations,  who 
refuse  to  give  ns  their  custom  in  return,  to  our  own  colonies 
and  dependencies,  where  our  goods  will  be  taken  duty  free, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  revenue  duties  ! '     A  vision  of  a  vast 
trade  is  flashed  before  the  mind,  fed  by  an  immense  empire, 
and   able   to  inflict    retaliation   and   punishment   on   foreign 
nations  which  tax  our  goods.     Whether  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect   that   colonies  now   practising  Protection   against  the 
mother-coimtry  will  find  in  this  imposing  scheme  any  motive  or 
compensation  for  abandoning  it  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire ;  it 
ifl  sufficient  to  perceive  that  the  vision  of  a  vast  empire  taking 
the  products  of  the  mother-country  without  the  burden   of 
Protection   must   exercise   no  small  fascination  in  attractins 
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We  ask  now,  What  judgment  must  be  passed  on  Fair 
Trade  as  compared  with  Free  Trade  ?  It  turns  on  one  single 
point  only  : — Is  retaliation  a  winning  process,  a  wealth-creating 
policy  for  a  nation  to  adopt  against  a  foreign  country  that 
inflicts  Protective  duties  on  its  goods  ?  In  one  sense  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  retaliation  may  be  defended.  It  may  be  employed 
as  an  act  of  war  to  bring  the  Protective  nation  to  its  senses, 
as  a  punishment  inflicted  for  mischievous  and  erroneous  action. 
But  this  is  a  consideration  which  lies  entirely  outside  of  poli- 
tical economy.  It  belongs  to  the  province,  not  of  the  econo- 
mist, but  of  the  statesman.  The  economist  informs  him  that 
all  war  involves  loss  of  wealth ;  it  is  for  the  statesman  to 
decide  whether  such  a  war  against  Protection  practised  by 
the  foreigner  is  likely  to  obtain  the  end  for  which  it  is  had 
recourse  to,  and  whether,  when  obtained,  it  will  be  worth 
the  cost  incurred.  But  retaliation,  as  a  permanent  course  to 
be  pursued  by  a  country  attacked  by  Protective  duties, 
belongs  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  economist.  The  enemy 
is  determined  to  inflict  Protective  duties  as  an  unchangeable 
system ;  it  is  for  the  economist  to  report  whether  Counter- 
Protection  will  win  greater  wealth  for  the  nation  assaulted  than, 
persistence  in  Free  Trade. 

The  judgment  is  easy.     It  has  been  shown,  and  must  b 
taken  for  granted  here,  that  Free  Trade  increases  the  wealth—* 
of  a  country,  and  Protection  diminishes  it ;  consequently,  bjr^" 
giving  up  Free  Trade  and  substituting  for  it  Protection,  a  certaiiu^ 
and  abiding  loss  of  wealth  is  incurred.     Is  there  any  compen — 
sation  obtained  for  this  loss  by  making  the  foreign  attacking^ 
nation  suffer  a  loss  on  his  side  by  putting  duties  on  his  wares  ?^ 
None  whatever.     The  facts  are  simply  these.     England  incurs-^ 
a  loss  by  America  putting  a  heavy  duty  on  English  iron.    Her^* 
trade  is  diminished ;  her  power  of  acquiring  wealth  is  lessened ; 
there  is  less  demand  for  her  iron,  the  iron  industry  suffers. 
But  at  the  very  same  time  she  is  reaping  a  very  real  gain  by 
procuring  com  from  America  duty  free.     America  derives  a. 
profit  from  this  sale  of  corn  ;  England  does  the  same.     Both 
win,  both  are  enriched ;  but  England,  of  course,  is  injured  by 
the  duty  charged  on  her  iron.     Now  let  England  retort  with  a 
counter-duty  on  the  corn  sent  by  America.     The  price  of  the 
American  com  is  raised  in  England,  or  its  importation  stopped 
altogether.     In  either  case  England  loses.     Her  people  must 
pay  more  for  their  bread  without  any  compensation  for  this 
additional  cost.     American  wheat  becomes  dearer,  and  with  it 
English  wheat  also.     The  farmers  make  a  gain,  but  at  the 
expense  of  every  consumer  of  bread  in  England.     Without  the 
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counter-Protection  England  would  have  had  the  same  quantity 
»f  bread,  and  by  means  of  its  cheapness,  an  addition  of  other 
;ood8  besides,  with  the  same  cost  of  capital  and  labour.  This 
s  incontestably  a  second  loss.  Two  losses,  instead  of  one,  ruin 
he  policy  of  retaliation ;  it  is  an  inexcusable  blunder  to 
)ractise  it. 

So  judged  the  British  Parliament  when  the  issue  was 
)rought  before  it  last  spring.  It  repudiated  the  policy  of 
Fair  Trade.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  for  great  rejoicing  to 
he  whole  nation  that  it  was  ruled  by  a  Legislative  that  pos- 
lessed  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  matter  it  had  to  deal 
vith,  and  saved  the  people  from  what  would  have  been  a 
leavy,  self-inflicted  calamity.  The  more  this  great  question 
s  studied,  the  more  evident  does  it  become  that  the  assertion 
nade  above  is  true,  that  Free  Trade  is  always  right 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  second  struggle  which  has  agitated 
he  domain  of  political  economy,  the  fight  for  Bimetallism. 
This  is  a  subject  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  Free 
Frade  versus  Fair  Trade,  and  unfortunately  far  less  generally 
mderstood.     It  will  compel  us  to  enter  into  greater  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  Bimetallism  ?  It  speaks  of  two 
netals  used  for  making  coins  ;  but  the  use  of  two  such  metals 
s  not  Bimetallism  in  its  technical  sense.  England  employs 
;wo  metals  for  making  coins  with,  gold  and  silver ;  but  she  is 
lot  a  Bimetallic  country,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Mint  is 
mder  no  obligation  to  coin  all  the  silver  which  may  be 
)rought  to  it ;  only  enough  is  coined  as  shall  satisfy  the  want 
or  email  change,  enough  to  buy  with  in  small  shops  and 
tmall  markets.  Secondly,  silver  shillings  are  not  legal  tender 
for  more  than  forty  shillings  of  debt.  No  creditor  is  bound  by 
law  to  accept  on  presentation  fo?ty-one  or  more  in  discharge 
9f  tlie  debt  due  to  him.  Under  such  a  system  a  large  mass  of 
rilver  coin  could  not  be  needed,  and  if  coined  would  incur 
Jepreciation  of  value.  Bimetallism,  on  the  contrary,  coins  all 
ilie  gold  and  silver  presented  to  the  Mint  in  a  fixed  ratio 
towards  each  other;  and  such  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any 
imount. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  essence  of  what  is  called 
Bimetallism.  It  expresses  a  very  peculiar  demand  made  by 
its  advocates.  That  essence  is  the  requirement  that  in  the 
coins  gold  should  be  related  to  silver  in  the  proportion  of 
15^  ounces  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  This  is  a  most  peculiar, 
nay,  a  most  strange  demand.  In  the  metal  market,  at  the 
shops  of  the  bullion  dealers,  gold  is  worth  about  eighteen 
times  as  much  as  silver ;  that  is  the  proportion  in  which  the 
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two  metals  stand  towards  each  other,  that  is  the  value  of 
each  metal ;  one  is  worth,  can  buy,  eighteen  times  the  weight 
of  the  other.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  coinage  which 
decrees  that  15^  ounces  of  silver  shall  reckon  and  shall  be 
available  for  paying  a  debt  of  one  ounce  of  gold  is  false 
money  ;  it  is  untrue,  the  relative  values  of  the  metals  express 
a  proportion  which  no  dealer  in  metals  in  the  metal  market 
would  listen  to  for  a  moment.  He  would  ridicule  the  idea 
of  giving  to  a  man  who  brought  him  15^  ounces  of  silver  an 
ounce  of  gold.  He  would  be  a  heavy  loser  by  such  a  sale ;  yet 
this  is  precisely  what  the  Bimetallists  are  clamouring  to  effect. 
Such  money  would  not  do  the  work  of  true  barter,  true  buy- 
ing and  selling ;  it  would  not  give  equal  for  equal,  value  for 
value. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  for  the  e very-day  life 
of  every  man ;  and  so  it  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  to  master  thoroughly 
the  true  nature  of  money,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  does  its  work 
in  the  world.  All  nations  use  money,  cannot  live  without  it ; 
all  handle  it,  all  talk  about  it,  yet  probably  there  is  no  subject 
so  entangled  as  money  within  the  whole  range  of  political 
economy.  Every  man  thinks  and  speaks  as  if  he  knew  all 
about  it — yet  how  many  can  tell  clearly  what  money  is  1 

What,  then,  is  money  ?  How  was  it  born  into  the  world  ? 
What  work  has  it  to  do,  and  how  does  it  do  that  work  ? 

Money  is  a  tool,  nothing  else — as  really,  as  simply  a  tool, 
as  a  knife.  Precisely  like  a  knife  it  is  sought  and  acquired, 
not  to  be  possessed  for  its  own  sake,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  work  it  performs.  And  what  is  this  work,  what  is  this 
tool  wanted  for  ?  To  effect  exchanges,  to  be  given  away  in 
exchange  for  something  else,  and  then  in  turn  to  travel  on 
and  to  make  a  second  exchange.  It  obtains  for  its  possessor 
some  commodity  or  service  which  he  desires.  But  why  was 
such  a  tool  needed?  Why  could  not  commodities  be  ex- 
changed for  each  other  by  means  of  direct  barter  ?  Because 
direct  barter  would  have  been  arrested  by  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty which  the  social  life  of  mankind  could  have  had  to 
encounter.  Human  beings,  unlike  animals,  were  formed  to 
make  various  commodities  for  each  other.  How  were  they 
to  be  exchanged  ?  How  could  the  men  who  mutually  wanted 
each  other's  goods  be  brought  together  for  exchanging?  A 
farmer  required  a  coat,  but  no  tailor  was  in  search  of  a  calf: 
how  was  he  to  obtain  clothing  ?  Here  were  two  buyers  and 
two  sellers,  yet  neither  could  procure  what  he  wanted.  Money 
was  invented  to  overcome  this  most  embarrassing  difficulty. 
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The  farmer  sold  his  calf  to  the  butcher  for  money,  and  ex- 
changed that  money  at  the  tailor's  for  a  coat.  Money  served 
as  a  mere  tool  for  exchanging  indirectly  the  calf  for  a  coat. 
The  embarrastimeiit  was  instantly  removed ;  the  exchanging  of 
all  commodities  was  easily  effected,  and  the  greatest  principle  of 
associated  human  life  was  established — division  of  employments. 

This  analysis  brings  out  at  once  the  greatest  characteristic 
of  the  tool  money.  It  is  ever-circulating.  No  one  takes  it  for 
its  own  sake,  to  be  retained  for  use  and  enjoyment.  Every 
man  receives  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  parting  with  it  again. 
Money  ever  kept  locked  up  is  an  utterly  useless  tool.  It 
works  only  when  it  circulates,  when  it  passes  into  another 
man's  hands. 

The  fact  that  money  is  nothing  but  a  tool  enables  us  to 
answer  easily  the  question.  How  much  money  is  wanted  ?  As 
much  as  we  can  get,  shout  the  multitudes  who  believe  in  the 
mercantile  theory,  who  are  delighted  with  the  right  balance  of 
trade  when  a  country  exports  more  goods  than  it  imports,  and 
is  ever  receiving  the  difference  in  money.  Such  persons  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  money,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  tool. 

The  rule  for  the  numbers  of  all  machines  is  the  same  uni- 
versally :  so  many  tools  are  wanted  as  shall  be  able  to  perform 
the  work  required  to  be  done.  Any  excess  beyond  this  num- 
ber is  a  pure  superfluity,  a  waste  of  the  expense  which  it  cost 
to  make  the  machines.  The  work  which  money  has  to  perform 
is  to  exchange  commodities.  This  it  does  by  circulating,  by 
being  taken  by  a  seller  of  goods  to  be  given  away  in  turn 
by  him  as  a  buyer  of  other  goods :  it  does  nothing  for  him 
except  to  buy  with  when  he  has  sold.  This  useful  service  it 
performs  only  when  it  leaves  his  hand.  Money,  coin,  is  wanted 
for  ready-money  buying  only,  and  trifling  is  the  quantity 
needed  for  such  buying  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic  amount 
of  sales  and  purchases  effected  by  pieces  of  paper  called  bills 
and  cheques.  Alas  for  the  theory  of  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade  by  the  side  of  such  facts.  The  money  flowing  in  from 
abroad — which,  be  it  observed,  is  not  new  wealth  gained,  but 
only  metal  paid  for  with  goods  of  equal  value  sent  away, — 
when  a  country  has  enough  to  serve  as  ready  money,  is  a  lot  of 
useless  tools  which  must  be  locked  up  in  chests  and  vaults. 
Has  any  man  ever  been  known  to  go  on  buying  more  tools 
than  he  can  use  ?  Would  he  be  admired  for  such  conduct  ? 
Of  course  a  reserve  stock  is  required  for  money  as  for  most 
tools,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  does  not  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  its  nature. 
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Now  arises  the  fundamental  question  which  it  behove& 
every  man  to  grasp — yet  how  many  can  answer  it?  No  man 
understands  what  money  is,  if  he  is  unable  to  see  the  answer. 
How  does  money  perform  its  work  ?  The  tool,  knife,  works 
by  means  of  its  sharp  edge— it  cuts;  every  one  sees  this 
instantly ;  but  how  many  can  tell  how  it  is  that  money  buys  ? 
It  works  by  means  of  its  worth,  its  value,  as  a  piece  of  metaL 
On  this  cardinal  fact  all  understanding  of  what  money  i» 
hangs.  The  whole  battle  with  the  Bimetallists  turns  upon  it 
To  buy  is  to  exchange  one  thing  for  another,  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  the  one  being  equal  to  that  of  the  other.  But 
what  is  the  quantity  of  value  which  each  possesses  ?  That  is 
the  critical  point.  In  common  life,  the  value  of  a  thing  is 
held  to  be  its  price,  what  it  will  fetch  in  money ;  but  that 
leaves  the  value  of  the  money  fetched  unexplained.  We 
obtain  that  explanation  by  saying  that  the  value  of  the  money 
is  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  article  bought. 
The  amount  of  the  money  given  is  determined  by  the  cost  of 
producing  the  metal,  precisely  as  the  price  of  a  coat  or  a  loaf 
of  bread  is  determined  by  what  they  cost  to  produce.  The 
quantities  of  the  metal  and  the  commodity  exchanged  are  regu- 
lated in  the  same  way.  As  Aristotle  pointed  out,  gold,  money, 
is  chosen  simply  as  one  of  many  commodities.  The  cost  of^ 
production  of  gold  or  silver  is  the  amount  of  goods  of  all  kinds 
which  the  miner  must  have  to  induce  him  to  get  the  metal  out 
of  the  mine.  As  all  commodities  are  exchanged  for  the  same 
article,  the  precious  metal,  their  several  values  are  expressed 
in,  are  measured  by,  the  value  of  the  metal  of  which  money  is 
composed.  Each  has  a  price  in  money ;  their  values  can  all  be 
compared  with  each  other. 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  value  of  money  is 
subject  to  a  most  disturbing  force,  which  creates  incessantly 
severe  fluctuations  in  its  power  of  purchasing.  Money,  like 
every  other  commodity,  falls  under  the  universal  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  As  a  rule,  its  power  to  buy  consists  of  its  cost 
of  production.  If  that  cost  is  not  replaced,  on  an  average,  by 
what  it  procures  of  other  commodities  in  exchange,  it  will  not 
be  dug  out  of  the  mines,  precisely  as  wheat  will  cease  to  be 
grown  if  the  variations  in  the  quantity  gathered,  caused  by  the 
seasons,  do  not  balance  each  other  and  remunerate  the  farmer 
on  a  series  of  years.  These  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money, 
however,  are  more  frequent  and  last  longer  than  those  which 
befall  most  commodities :  and  the  disorder  and  mischief  they 
bring  with  them  are  often  most  serious.  Changes  in  the  value 
of  money  alter  the  values  in  the  market  of  all  other  articles. 
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as  well  as  the  worth  of  the  yield  of  all  investments.  By  the 
same  stroke^  as  it  were^  they  enrich  and  at  the  same  time 
impoverish  multitudes.  Mines  are  most  variable  in  the 
quantity  of  the  metals  they  yield :  their  power  to  affect  prices 
is  enormous.  Nevertheless^  these  changes  in  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  precious  metals  have  not  been  so  excessive  as  to 
expel  them  from  being  used  as  the  money  of  the  world.  Their 
power  in  exchanging  is,  as  a  rule,  their  cost  of  production, 
and  that  is  what  must  on  an  average  be  given  to  the  miners 
to  induce  them  to  continue  mining,  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
created  at  times  by  the  state  of  their  supply  and  demand  in 
their  markets. 

Here  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven,  if  I  venture  to  repeat  a 
little  tale  which  I  have  already  told  elsewhere ;  it  singularly 
reveals  how  money  performs  its  work.  I  was  leaving  Geneva 
a  few  years  ago  and  paid  my  bill  to  the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
with  English  sovereigns  calculated  in  francs  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  the  day.  He  then  looked  over  them  in  his  hand, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  could  give  him  a  Queen  Victoria 
sovereign  in  exchange  for  one  with  the  King  George  and  the 
Dragon.  I  did  so,  and  asked  him  why  he  preferred  the  one 
sovereign  to  the  other.  He  instantly  replied,  ^  Sir,  all  these 
sovereigns  will  be  melted  before  to-morrow  evening ;  the  King 
George  and  the  Dragon  was  coined  many  years  ago,  and  is 
probably  of  light  weight;  the  Queen  Victoria  is  modem  and 
of  full  size.'  No  answer  could  be  more  instructive.  The 
nature  of  money  and  its  mode  of  action  stood  forth  in  the 
clearest  light.  Manifestly  I  paid  the  debt  I  owed  with  pieces 
of  metal,  with  a  certain  weight  of  gold :  as  such  the  landlord 
treated  them  and  accepted  them  as  payment.  Food  and 
lodging  were  exchanged  by  direct  barter  for  small  lumps  of 
gold  of  given  weight  and  purity. 

Steadiness  of  value  is  the  highest  virtue  which  money  can 
possess.  Its  importance  is  supreme.  Every  man  who  sells, 
takes  money  on  the  faith  that  he  will  be  able  to  purchase  with 
it  other  articles  worth  the  one  which  he  had  given  away.  If 
he  buys  at  once,  he  is  sure  to  accomplish  this ;  but  what  if  he 
purchases  property  which  is  meant  to  be  kept  for  many  years? 
Think  what  the  consequence  would  be  if  the  value,  the  buying 
power  of  money,  was  suddenly  doubled  or  halved  by  altered 
cost  of  production  ;  conceive  the  effect  of  such  a  change  on  the 
value  of  land  and  houses,  on  all  fixed  incomes  or  the  returns 
from  all  investments.  Look  at  what  would  happen  in  Consols 
alone.  Those  whose  fortunes  were  laid  out  in  the  funds  would 
become  twice  as  rich  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  or  only  half  as 
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rich  to  their  own  ruin.  Unfortunately,  perfect  steadiness  of 
vahie  is  unobtainable,  for  the  mines  which  produce  the  precious 
metals  are  liable  to  fluctuations  in  their  yield  to  the  labour 
and  capital  by  which  they  are  worked,  and  then  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  metal,  that  is,  its  value,  is  changed.  It  is  a 
misfortune  which  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  but  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  truth  that  these  fluctuations  in  value  have  not 
been  so  heavy  as  to  render  the  precious  metals  unfit  to  be  the 
tool  of  exchange.  In  steadiness  of  value  gold  is  acknowledged 
to  possess  signal  merit. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  worth  of  the  precious  metals 
falls  under  the  law  which  rules  the  value  of  all  commodities, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  mines  may  be  fitful  in 
their  yield,  war  may  call  for  large  quantities  of  money,  great 
developments  or  fallings  off  in  trade  may  vastly  increase  or 
diminish  the  want  of  money,  and  thus  mischievous  alterations  in 
its  value  may  be  generated. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  if  money  works  by  means  of  its  value 
as  a  commodity,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  pieces  of  paper  which 
speak  of  money,  but  do  not  give  it,  can  buy  as  easily  as  coins  ? 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Money  works,  not  by  any  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  com])osed,  but 
by  its  value.  A  note  is  a  ticket  for  some  metal  left  in  a  cloak- 
room. The  metal  is  not  in  hand  and  does  not  pass,  but  its 
value  does  pass,  is  transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  seller, 
and  its  embodiment  in  writing  suffices  to  do  the  work  of  the 
money  pledged  by  the  >vritten  paper. 

We  reach  now  the  battle  between  Monometallism  and  its 
rival,  between  a  single  or  a  double  standard  for  money.     It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  a  fight  for  one  legal 
tender  or  two,  for  that  I  hold  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
standard.    A  standard  is  metallic  coin  which  the  law  commands 
a  creditor  to  receive  as  the  full  payment  of  the  claim  which  he 
has  against  his  debtor.  Ought  coins  made  of  gold  or  coins  made 
of  silver  to  be  the  legal  tender  of  a  nation,  or  either  of  them  at  the 
choice  of  the  debtor?    Here,  at  starting,  I  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  very  weighty  words  written  by  a  great  authority  in  these 
matters,  Mr.  H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  ex-Goveraor  of  the  Bank  of 
England:  *  With  a  single  standard,  every  one  who  buys   and 
every  one  who  sells  knows  precisely  what  it  is  that  he  gives 
and  what  it  is  that  he  receives  for  the  commodity  with  which 
he  is   dealing.     Of  the  single  standard  of  these  realms  I  will 
say,  that  if  nothing  else  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
if  we  had  dealings  with  no  other  country  but  the  British  Islands, 
our  system  would  be  perfect.'    And,  mark  well,  this  declara- 
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tion  was  made  by  an  eminent  Bimetallist.    These  are  admirable 
words.     The  principle  they  proclaim  is  the  very  essence  of  a 
good  monetary  system.      They   tell  us  that  the  money  of 
Kngland  is  perfect,  that  any  man  in  England  who  gives  or 
receives  it  knows  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  what  he  does  in 
buying  or  selling  a  commodity  at  a  stated  price.     He  under- 
stands the  precise  nature  of  the  exchange  he  is  making  between 
the  worth  of  the  article  which  is  exchanged  for  money  and 
the  value  of  the  money  given  for  it.     What  higher  quality  of 
good   money   can  be   conceived?     This    energetic    and    dis- 
tinguished Bimetallist  tells  England  that  she  has  the  best  con- 
ceivable money,  and  yet  he  labours  hard  to  deprive  her  of  it. 
He  toils  to  persuade  the  law-givers  of  England  to  get  rid  of 
the  perfect  system  and  to  adopt  an  inferior  one.    His  judgment 
on  English  money  is  final  and  complete ;   it  is  excellent — the 
best  that  can  be  invented.     The  merit  assigned  to  it  ought  to 
be  decisive,  it  bids  Englishmen  to  hold  fast  the  excellent  tool 
of  exchange  they  possess  and  not  to  strip  themselves  of  the 
precious  utility  of  that  excellence.     And  what  is  the  reason 
put  forward  for  urging  a  change  which  may  well  be  thought  so 
extraordinary?     Regard  for  the  inhabitants  of  England  in 
respect  of  the  enormous  money  transactions  which  they  carry 
on  in  their   own   country?     Nothing  of  the   kind.      Their 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  are  alone  thought  of,  and  the 
jnferior  moneys  they  possess.    Would  it  not  be  a  wiser,  a  more 
Intelligible  course  to  pursue  to  exhort  these  foreign  nations  to 
listen  to  good  sense,  to  give  up  their  inferior  money  systems, 
^nd  to  take  in  their  stead   the   perfect  money  with   which 
England  is  blessed  ? 

Since,  then,  the  English  system  is  thus  perfect,  the  system 
of  a  single  metallic  standard — it  becomes  highly  desirable  that 
^e,  who  are  asked  so  vehemently  to  abandon  it,  should  under- 
stand what  it  is.     It  might  seem  that  Mr.  Gibbs'  description 
of  it  is  incorrect.     Two  metals,  and  apparently  two  standards, 
form  parts  of  it.     Up  to  forty  shillings,  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  creditor  must  accept  the  shillings ;  is  not  this  a  second 
standard  ?     At  first  sight,  it  might  certainly  be  so  understood, 
yet  Mr.  Gibbs  is  right,  there  is  only  one  money  standard  in 
England.     The  difficulty  is  in  the  shilling ;   the  shilling  must 
be  explained.     The  money  of  England  contains  three  metals, 
^nevertheless  it  buys  and  sells  only  with  gold.     The  shilling 
does  not  buy  with  its  silver  alone,  it  gets  help  from  gold.     The 
definition  of  a  sovereign  is  a  given  weight  of  the  metal  gold  ; 
^t  states  all  that  a  sovereign  is.     The  definition  of  a  shilling  is 
radically  different,  it  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  sovereign.     In 
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yalue,  the  silver  of  a  shilling  is  not  equal  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  sovereign,  there  is  not  silver  in  it  enough  for  that.  Ashilling, 
really,  is  a  token — it  indicates  something  else,  namely  the  gold 
lying  in  it  unseen.  Twenty  shillings  by  law  are  the  equal  of  a 
sovereign.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  inadequate  quantity  of 
silver,  reveals  the  token.  In  a  much  wider  sense  yet  is  this 
true  of  a  penny,  it  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling,  the  240th 
part  of  a  sovereign  by  law.  The  value  of  its  metal  is  not  the 
thing  which  counts,  but  the  value  of  the  sovereign  with  which 
by  law  240  pence  are  exchanged. 

For  what  reasons,  we  now  ask,  do  the  Bimetallists  demand 
that  the  gold  standard,  which  is  pronounced  faultless,  should  be 
supplanted  by  bimetallism  ?     The  frequent  and  heavy  depre- 
ciations in  the  value  of  silver  have  been  the  explosive  force  of 
the  whole  of  its  action.     Those  who  had  large  debts  to  receive 
from  nations  using  silver  or   had  to  buy  in  countries  using 
gold  have   suffered  severe    and    incessant  losses.       Foreign 
nations,  whose  money  was  silver,  and   all  property   sold  in 
them    was    paid    for    in    silver,    were    hit   hard    in    paying 
debts  of  trade  due  to  gold-using  nations  like  England.     They 
were  compelled  to  pay  for  what  they  owed  to  those  countries 
with  much  more  silver ;  more   francs  had  to  be  given  for  the 
sovereign   due   in   England.      India,   too,   was   more    struck 
by   the   sinking   value   of    silver   than    probably   any   other 
countr}'.     A   larger  quantity  of  silver  had  to  be  given  for 
purchases  made  in   England.     Loans,  or  the  interest  due  oi 
them,  for  railways  and  similar   purposes,  which    India  was 
obliged  to  pay  in  English  money,  compelled  more  silver  to  be 
remitted  to  England  at  the  heavy  cost  of  the  senders.     Then 
again,  a  large  portion  of  the  national  revenue  of  India  had  been 
settled  a  century  ago  in  fixed  amounts  of  silver  rupees ;  when 
those  rupees  sank  in  value  from  two  shillings  to  eighteenpence, 
a  most  severe  diminution  of  the  public  income  was  sustained, 
whilst  the  demand  for  expenditure  was  ever  increasing.     The 
Americans,  too,  being  large  producers  of  silver,  joined  loudly 
in  the  outcry,  and  stirred  up  several  leading  nations  to  make 
a  revolution  in  their  money.     In  all  directions  they  clamoured 
that  money  should   be   made   of  silver.      Many  Engrlishmen 
were   deeply   interested   in   these  events.     It  was   very   un- 
pleasant to  Englishmen  trading  with  India  to  be  paid  with 
rupees  which  could  be  converted  only  into  much  less  English 
money,  whilst  the  selling  prices  of  their  goods  in  India  had  not 
gone  up ;  thus  loss  and  embarrassment  sprang  up  in  the  Indian 
trade.       These  and  other  like  causes  created  trouble  on  all 
sides.      Germany  found  out  the  same  truth   as   had   forced 
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tself  on  Mr.  Gibbs;  it  changed  its  currency,  discarded  silver, 
ind  for  it  substituted  the  perfect  metal  gold.  By  this  act 
the  extricated  herself  from  much  harm,  but  she  also  thereby 
ncreased  the  losses  and  the  anger  of  silver-using  and  silver- 
)roducing  countries. 

Out  of  this  tumult  of  losses  and  discontent,  generated  by 
:he  heavy  depreciation  of  silver  money,  sprang  up  the  war  of 
Bimetallism  against  Monometallism.    The  Bimetallists  attacked 
the  single  standard  of  gold  with  an  arbitrary  theory.     The  law, 
thej  exclaimed,  can  and  must  make  15^  ounces  of  silver  worth 
m  ounce  of  gold  at  the  very  time  when  that  ounce  of  gold  fetches 
18  ounces  in  the  metal  market.     The  Bimetallist  decrees  that 
silver  shall  have  two  prices  in  England,  one  that  it  possesses  as 
an  ordinary  c^onunodity  in  its  own  market,  the  other  in  the 
eurrency  of  the  country.     Thus  a  large  unnatural  increase  of 
value  is  given  to  silver.     The  interest  of  the  nation  is  despised^ 
its  perfect  system  of  currency  is  thrown  to  the  winds,  the 
profits  of   the    owner  of  silver  govern   the    situation,   and 
practical  common  sense  is  outraged  by  the  determination  to 
^ve  two  prices  to  the  same  article,  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  coimtry.     Law  is  to  perform  this  miracle.     It  is  true 
that  silver  has  stood  towards  gold  in  the  proportion  of  15^  to 
1,  but  this  came  from  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  price  given 
by  the  law  was  in  harmony  with  that  which  existed  m  the  open 
market  for  silver.     France  and  the  Latin   Union  gave  this 
value  to  silver  in  their  currencies,  and  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing it  for  a  while,  but  then  the  natural  value  of  silver  was 
higher.     Indeed,  it  is  held  that  it  was  at  this  period  the  dearer 
metal,  dearer  than  the  price  given  to  it  of  15^  to   1.     But 
SQccessful    mining    made   silver     much     cheaper,     and     the 
bimetallic  law  could  not  prevent  its  fall  in  value.     The  Latin 
Union,  we  are  told,  has  given  up  the  attempt  to  maintain 
by  law  a  ratio  of  value  between  the  two  metals. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  false  ratio  is  adopted  and  con- 
tmued  on  in  England,  what  will  be  sure  to  befall  the  two  metals 
and  the  currencv  ?  Gresham's  law  will  assert  itself,  the  under- 
valued  metal  will  leave  the  country.  Foreign  nations  will  pay 
their  debts  to  England  with  cheap  over-valued  silver.  We 
are  assured  that  there  is  a  vast  demand  for  gold  in  Asia,  and 
also  an  inmiense  stock  of  silver.  Merchants  will  buy  that 
silver  at  the  low  value  of  18  ounces  for  an  ounce  of  gold. 
They  will  send  it  to  England,  and  get  it  coined  into  the  new 
shillings.  With  15^  ounces  of  these  silver  coins  they  will  get 
ftn  ounce  of  gold,  take  it  across  the  water  to  Asia,  and  sell  it 
there  for   18.      They  clear  a  profit  of  2^  ounces,  and  the 
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pleasant  operation  will  be  continued  till  the  gold  coins  of  the 
country  are  carried  off.  Is  this  the  result  which  the  Bimetallists 
desire  ?  They  have  never  yet  shown  that  it  will  be  possible 
upon  their  system  to  escape  it.  Gold  will  be  cleared  away 
from  the  money  of  the  country,  and  along  with  it  Bimetallism. 
Monometallic  silver  money  will  have  absorbed  the  whole  cur- 
rency. There  is  an  abundance  of  silver  underground  where- 
with to  carry  out  the  operation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any  Bimetallist  who  can  think 
has  persuaded  himself  that  his  scheme  of  currency  can  live  by 
the  side  of  two  markets,  two  contradictory  prices  for  silver ;  he 
must  be  nursing  himself  with  the  pleasant  illusion  that  if  all 
nations  agree  to  use  gold  and  silver  for  their  currencies  upon 
one  and  the  same  valuation  of  the  metals  the  real  metal  marlcet 
will  follow  suit,  and  adopt  the  same  relative  prices  for  the 
imetal  used  for  other  purposes. 

But  now  there  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  put  cate- 
gorically  to   every  Bimetallist,  and  which  he  is   speoificaliy 
bound  to  answer.     He  seeks  to  make  England  a  bimetallic 
country,  to  make  both  metals  legal  tenders  in  her  currency,  to 
place  silver  on  the  same  level  with  gold.      In  organising  this 
change  at  the  present  hour,  why  does  he  not  take  the  two 
metals,  at  their  true,  their  actual  market  values  ?     Why  does 
he  not  make  the  start  with  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  of  1  to 
18  ?      Why  does  he  not  demand  that  in  the  coinage  18  ounces 
of  silver  shall  be  the  value  of  one  ounce  of  gold  ?     It  is  im- 
possible  for   him   to   give  a  reason,  within  the  principles  of 
currency,  why  he  should  not,  in  framing  his  new  system,  give 
to  the  coins  of  the  country  the  respective  values  which  belong 
to  them  as  metals.     The  essence  of  monev,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  to  give  equal  for  equal,  value  for  value — how  can  it  be  re- 
pudiated with  credit  by  men  who  are  carrying  out  a  revolution 
in  the  name  of  reform  ?     To  build  on  an  untruth  is  not  the 
deed  either  of  good  statesmanship  or  good  business.     Again  I 
ask  of  every  Bimetallist,  why  do  you  not,  in  preparing  what 
you  call  the  right  system  of  currency,  give  to  each  of  the  two 
metals  which  you  establish   as  legal  tender  the  value  which 
belongs  to  it  in  the  bullion  market  ?     If  an  answer  is  refused, 
is  it  impossible  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  selfish  motives  or 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  money  ? 

But  whilst  dissenting  absolutely  from  the  system  of 
currency  now  proposed  by  the  Bimetallists  I  am  anxious  to 
express  my  conviction  that  the  use  of  silver  in  the  money  of 
the  world  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  numbers  of 
mankind  are  rapidly  increasing.     Civilisation  is  expanding  in 
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all  directions,  and  is  constantly  calling  for  an  enlargement  of 
all  the  machinery  required  for  ministering  to  its  wants.     That 
the  need  of  much  larger  supplies  of  metallic  money  will  steadily 
groAv  in  urgency  is  incontestable.     Gold  alone  would,  almost 
certainly,  be  unable  to  meet  the  demand ;  its  value  might  be 
very  largely  increased,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  investments  and 
debts ;  silver  would  have  to  be  called  in  to  give  help.     I  have 
not  seen  any  other  method  for  accomplishing  this  object,  con*- 
sistently  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  sound  money,  except  the 
plan   suggested  by  Mr.    Clarmont   Daniell   in   his  pamphlet 
*,  Gold  in  the  East.'     He  adopts  one  governing  standard  for 
all  the  world,  gold.     With  this  he  associates  silver  as  a  second 
legal  tender  to  any  amount,  but  upon  the  express  condition 
that   its  value  in  the  bullion  market  should  be  ascertained 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  proportion  which  the  silver  coins 
shall  bear  to  those  of  gold  be  determined  and  proclaimed  by 
competent  authorities.     Silver  would  then  stand  in  its  true 
and  just   relation  of  value  to  that  of  gold   in  the   national 
money,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  pay- 
ment of  purchases  or  debts  was  made  in  gold  or  silver  coins ;. 
and  I  may  add  that  we  are  told  that  *from  1257  when  gold 
was  first  coined  in  England  to  1664  when  the  first  guineas 
were  struck,  the  rate  at  which  gold  should  exchange  for  silver 
was  fixed  by  proclamation  from  time  to  time  I ' 

This  plan  of  forming  a  double  standard  founded  on  sound 

monetary    principles    does   not   meet   with   the    attention   it 

deserves.     It  needs  discussing  before  it  can  be  said  that  it  will 

work  successfully.     The  false  ratio  of  1   to  15^  of  gold  to 

silver  has  been  advocated  and  pushed  forward  by  men  of  great 

ability,  yet  a  system  perfectly  true  in  principle,  for  obtaining 

the  very  object  sought,  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver, 

kas  received  from  them  no   notice   whatever.     Indeed  at  the 

meeting  of  the   International  Monetary   Association  it  was 

received  with  laughter,  evidently  on  the  supposition  that  the 

authority  proposed  by  Mr.  Daniell  might  put  on  silver  any 

artificial  value  at  its  pleasure.     It  would  have  been  well  if  the 

author  of  this  merriment  had  taken  the  pains  to  understand 

what   he  was   speaking   about.       It   is   a   most   fundamental 

element  of  Mr.  Clarmont  DanielFs  plan,  that  the  value  assigned 

to  silver  in  the  coinage  should  be  the  very  same  as  its  value  as 

metal  in  the  market.     Clearly  that  value  would   necessarily 

vary  from  time  to  time,  because  the  value  of  silver  as  a  com* 

modity  is  subject  to  many  variations,  but  that  defect  is  inherent 

in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines.    To  study 

Mr.  Darnell's  system  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  from  it  some 
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pleasant  operation  will  be  continued  till  the  gold  coins  of  the 
country  are  carried  off.  Is  this  the  result  which  the  Bimetallists 
desire  ?  They  have  never  yet  shown  that  it  will  be  possible 
upon  their  system  to  escape  it.  Gold  will  be  cleared  away 
from  the  money  of  the  country,  and  along  with  it  Bimetallism. 
Monometallic  silver  money  will  have  absorbed  the  whole  cur- 
rency. There  is  an  abundance  of  silver  underground  where- 
with to  carry  out  the  operation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any  Bimetallist  who  can  tliink 
has  persuaded  himself  that  his  scheme  of  currency  can  live  by 
the  side  of  two  markets,  two  contradictory  prices  for  silver;  he 
must  be  nursing  himself  with  the  pleasant  illusion  that  if  all 
nations  agree  to  use  gold  and  silver  for  their  currencies  upon 
one  and  the  same  valuation  of  the  metals  the  real  metal  market 
will  follow  suit,  and  adopt  the  same  relative  prices  for  the 
imetal  used  for  other  purposes. 

But  now  there  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  put  cate- 
gorically  to   every  Bimetallist,  and  which  he  is   speoificaUy 
bound  to  answer.     He  seeks  to  make  England  a  bimetallic 
country,  to  make  both  metals  legal  tenders  in  her  currency,  to 
place  silver  on  the  same  level  with  gold.      In  organising  this 
change  at  the  present  hour,  why  does  he  not  take  the  two 
metals,  at  their  true,  their  actual  market  values?     Why  does 
he  not  make  the  start  with  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  of  1  to 
18  ?      Why  does  he  not  demand  that  in  the  coinage  18  ounces 
of  silver  shall  be  the  value  of  one  ounce  of  gold  ?     It  is  im- 
possible   for   him    to   give  a  reason,  within  the  principles  of 
currency,  why  he  should  not,  in  framing  his  new  system,  give 
to  the  coins  of  the  country  the  respective  values  which  belong 
to  them  as  metals.     The  essence  of  money,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  to  give  equal  for  equal,  value  for  value — how  can  it  be  re- 
pudiated with  credit  by  men  who  are  carrying  out  a  revolution 
in  the  name  of  reform  ?     To  build  on  an  untruth  is  not  the 
deed  either  of  good  statesmanship  or  good  business.     Again  I 
ask  of  every  Bimetallist,  why  do  you  not,  in  preparing  what 
you  call  the  right  system  of  currency,  give  to  each  of  the  two 
metals  which  you  establish  as  legal  tender  the  value  which 
belongs  to  it  in  the  bullion  market  ?     If  an  answer  is  refused, 
is  it  impossible  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  selfish  motives  or 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  money  ? 

But  whilst  dissenting  absolutely  from  the  system  of 
currency  now  proposed  by  the  Bimetallists  I  am  anxious  to 
express  my  conviction  that  the  use  of  silver  in  the  money  of 
the  world  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  numbers  of 
mankind  are  rapidly  increasing.     Civilisation  is  expanding  in 
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all  directions,  and  is  constantly  calling  for  an  enlargement  of 
all  the  machinery  required  for  ministering  to  its  wants.     That 
the  need  of  much  larger  supplies  of  metallic  money  will  steadily 
groAv  in  urgency  is  incontestable.     Gold  alone  would,  almost 
certainly,  be  unable  to  meet  the  demand ;  its  value  might  be 
very  largely  increased,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  investments  and 
debts ;  silver  would  have  to  be  called  in  to  give  help.     I  have 
not  seen  any  other  method  for  accomplishing  this  object,  con*- 
giatently  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  sound  money,  except  the 
plan   suggested  by  Mr.    Clarmont   Daniell   in   his  pamphlet 
*,Gold  in  the  East'     He  adopts  one  governing  standard  for 
all  the  world,  gold.     With  this  he  associates  silver  as  a  second 
legal  tender  to  any  amount,  but  upon  the  express  condition 
that   its  value  in  the  bullion  market  should  be  ascertained 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  proportion  which  the  silver  coins 
shall  bear  to  those  of  gold  be  determined  and  proclaimed  by 
competent  authorities.     Silver  would  then  stand  in  its  true 
and  just   relation  of  value  to  that  of  gold  in  the   national 
money,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  inditt'erence  whether  pay- 
ment of  purchases  or  debts  was  made  in  gold  or  silver  coins ;. 
and  I  may  add  that  we  are  told  that  *from  1257  when  gold 
was  first  coined  in  England  to  1664  when  the  first  guineas 
were  struck,  the  rate  at  which  gold  should  exchange  for  silver 
was  fixed  by  proclamation  from  time  to  time  I ' 

This  i)lan  of  forming  a  double  standard  founded  on  sound 
monetary    principles    does   not   meet  with   the    attention   it 
deserves.     It  needs  discussing  before  it  can  be  said  that  it  will 
work  successfully.     The  false  ratio  of  1   to  15^  of  gold  to 
silver  has  been  advocated  and  pushed  forward  by  men  of  great 
ability,  yet  a  system  perfectly  true  in  principle,  for  obtaining 
the  very  object  sought,  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver, 
kas  received  from  them  no   notice   whatever.     Indeed  at  the 
meeting  of  the   International  Monetary   Association  it  was 
received  with  laughter,  evidently  on  the  supposition  that  the 
authority  proposed  by  Mr.  Daniell  might  put  on  silver  any 
artificial  value  at  its  pleasure.     It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
author  of  this  merriment  had  taken  the  pains  to  understand 
what   he  was   speaking   about.      It   is   a   most  fundamental 
element  of  Mr.  Clarmont  Daniell's  plan,  that  the  value  assigned 
to  silver  in  the  coinage  should  be  the  very  same  as  its  value  as 
metal  in  the  market.     Clearly  that  value  would   necessarily 
vary  from  time  to  time,  because  the  value  of  silver  as  a  com- 
modity is  subject  to  many  variations,  but  that  defect  is  inherent 
in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines.    To  study 
Mr.  Daniell's  system  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  from  it  some 
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workable  method  of  adjusting  the  coins  of  the  currency  to 
each  otiier  would  be  a  process  far  wiser  than  recklessly  to 
clamour  for  a  ratio  of  1  to  15^  for  gold  and  silver  at  the  very 
time  when  they  can  be  bought  in  the  metal  market  in  the  pro- 
poilion  of  1  to  18. 

The  war  of  the  mctallisms  is  still  raging.  An  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  Parliament  has  not  yet  been  made.  It  is  clear 
that  many  conversions  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  take  place  before  the  Bimetallism  of  a  false  proportion 
between  gold  and  silver  can  be  victorious. 


ON 

ART. 

BY   GEORGE  AITCHISON,  A-R.A. 


IT  is  considered  expedient  that  some  remarks  should  be  made 
on  the  fine  arts  generally,  on  the  causes  that  hinder  or 
help  their  progress,  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  widen  their 
$cope,  and,  if  possible,  to  heighten  their  aim,  and  also  that 
some  suggestion  should  be  made  on  the  best  means  of  spread- 
ing their  influence  amongst  the  people  at  large. 

The  fine  arts  are  trimipet-tongued,  and  the  mere  mention 
of  them  stirs  up  within  us  a  jostling  crowd  of  emotions  and 
memories  inextricably  connected  with  civilised  man.     All  the 
eloquence  that  has  thrilled  our  souls  or  fired  our  ambition ;  all 
the  painting  that  has  entranced  us  by  its  splendour  of  colour  and 
subtlety  of  composition;  all  the  sculpture  that  has  fascinated  us 
by  its  perfection  of  form ;  all  the  poetry  that  has  enchanted 
our  ear  by  its  melody  and  rhythm,  and  enthralled  our  minds 
by  its  beauty  or  passion;  all  the  music  that  has  stirred  our 
blood  or  softly  cradled  our  tired  spirit ;  all  the  anguish  and 
rapture,  the  tears  and  laughter  that  have  been  called  forth  in 
U8  by  the  drama;  all  the  architecture  that  has   awed  us  by 
its  vastness  and  its  shade  or  charmed  us  by  its  dignity  or 
grace — all  point  back    to   the  fine  arts.      At  the   sound  of 
these  magic  words,  the  Fine  Arts,  our  imagination  hurries  us 
to  Athens,  and  we  thread  our  way  amidst  the  faultless  temples 
of  Ictinus   and   Callicrates,  see  the   sculptured  triumphs  of 
Phidias,  hear   the   persuasive  words   of  Pericles  stilling  the 
multitude ;  we  listen  to  Socrates  in  the  hour  of  the  siesta,  his 
&pron  and  chisel  laid  aside  while  he  is  arguing  with  the  young 
Woods ;  we  make  one  of  a  crowd  round  a  declaimer  reciting 
Homer,  or  witness   a  drama    of    -lEschylus,   Sophocles,    or 
Euripides.    Or  it  takes  us  to   Rome,  where  the  hawk-eyed 
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Caesar  of  imperial  soul,  in  his  white  robe,  walks  pensively  in 
the  Forum,  pondering  on  the  decay  of  the  Republic  and  the 
chances   of  his  future   triumphs ;   to    Antony,  revelling  and 
swaggering ;  to  Cicero,  entrancing  the  Forum  or  the  Senate. 
Or  to  later  times,  when  Agrippa  is  building  the  Pantheon  and 
Virgil  is  at  his  books,  while  Horace,  on  his  stool  at  the  trea- 
sury,  is  painfully  casting  up  his  ledger,  not  without  letting  his 
thoughts  occasionally  wander  to  the  banquet  he  is  going  to 
at  the  palace,  and  the  servile  ode  he  is  so  carefully  polishing, 
in  the  hopes  that  his  fiery  republicanism  may  be  condoned  by 
the  crafty  tyrant ;  where  Livia  plotted  and  Tiberius  scowled, 
and  w^here  the  lovelv  Julia  charmed  her  crowd  of  lovers  with 
her  perfect  dressing  and  her  witty  jests.    Or  to  that  Athens 
of   modern    times,    Florence,   where    Giotto   was   building, 
sculpturing,    and    painting,    and    the    grim    Dante,    deeply 
pondering  the  affairs  of  state  or  high  poetry  in  some  secluded 
by-street,  had  his  gown  wantonly  smeared  with  the  muddy 
boots  of  some  gorgeously  dressed  young  noble  who  trotted 
past,  and  who  learned  too  late  that  poets  of  Dante's  calibre 
are  awkward  subjects  for  practical  jokes.     And  then  suddenly 
the  quiet  streets  echo  to  the  cries  of  a  white  or  a  blacky  and 
the  ])ainter  throws  down  his  brush  and  palette  and  seizes  his 
buckler  and  his  falchion,  the  workman  leaves  his  trowel  or  his 
chisel  for  the  crossbow  or  the  pike,  mailed   horsemen  dash 
furiously   down   the   streets,   opposite   palaces   rig   out   their 
fighting  decks  above  the  combatants,  the  great  bell  of  the 
watch-tower   clangs    out    the    tocsin,   and   the   podesta,    tb^ 
standard-bearer,  and  the  trained  bands  march  do\\ii  to  quel^ 
the  tumult. 

We  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves  the  present  civilisation 
without  the  fine  arts.  Every  emotion  of  the  past,  every  pas^ 
form  of  beauty,  every  past  melody  would  be  gone.  Ho^ 
truly  does  Horace  say :  '  Brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon^ 
but  they  had  no  inspired  poet  to  hand  down  their  deeds.' 
Without  the  fine  arts  all  our  present  forms  of  beauty,  all  our 
noble  struggles,  all  our  passionate  impulses  would  pass  away 
into  space,  as  our  scientific  men  tell  us  that  most  of  the 
energy  of  matter  is  dissij)ated  into  cosmic  dust,  and  the 
passionate  and  rapturous  side  of  man's  nature  must  be  left 
with  empty  yearnings,  or  at  best  be  assuaged  with  some  sort 
of  transcendental  enthusiasm  or  with  bloodshed  or  drink. 

Fortunately  for  us  we  have  inspired  poets,  who  have  given 
to  us  some  of  the  same  gifts  as  their  mighty  predecessors,  '  Odes, 
and  jewels  five  words  long,  that  on  the  stretch'd  forefinger  of  all 
Time  sparkle  for  ever.'    We  have  admirable  painters,  who  are 
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triving  to  rival  the  ^ants  of  the  Kenaissance;  we  have 
3ulptors  who  chisel  for  us  with  exquisite  perfection  the 
matures  of  beauty  or  the  lines  channelled  on  the  brow  by 
hougbt,  struggle,  or  command ;  we  have  written  eloquence. 
kmie  writer  said  of  George  Eliot's  *  Middlemarch '  that  he 
ead  it  but  by  little  bits :  its  flavour  was  as  exquisite  as  a 
boice  liqueur  that  you  only  sipped,  fearing  to  come  to  the 
md.  We  have  spoken  eloquence,  though  I  have  never  had 
he  good  fortune  to  hear  any  of  our  great  parliamentary 
nrators,  but  I  once  heard  Kossuth,  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
jruildhall,  harangue  the  commonality  on  the  wrongs  of  Hun- 
gary, and  no  man  or  woman  who  was  there  can  ever  forget 
^t  impassioned  address,  which  at  one  moment  raised  them  to 
the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  and  at  another  drowned  them  in 
tears :  had  instant  war  been  his  theme  and  muskets  at  hand, 
every  man  would  have  seized  one  and  rushed  to  the  front. 
We  have  exquisite  musicians,  and,  I  am  told,  admirable  com- 
posers. Our  architecture  is  improving,  and  architecture  has 
been  called  '  petrified  music ' ;  and  we  have  acting. 

Most  of  uie  dancing  in  Europe  may,  I  think,  be  excluded 
^m  the  fine  arts  and  take  its  place  amongst  difficult  gym- 
nastics, though  we  may  see  amongst  Greek  bas-reliefs  and 
vase  paintings  how  perfectly  dancing  once  realised  its  claim 
to  be  the  poetry  of  motion. 

I  think  1  may  say  that  all  here  cultivate,  or  at  least  are  in- 
terested in,  one  or  more  of  the  fine  arts,  but  what  is  now 
mainly  wanted  is  that  each  person  should  endeavour  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  all  the  fine  arts,  so  as  at  least  to  be  an  intelligent 
admirer  of  their  excellence,  first,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
culture ;  secondly,  for  the  public  advantage,  in  choosing  only 
worthy  works;  and  thirdly,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
artist,  so  that  he  may  receive  his  meed  of  praise.  Though  I  do 
not  recommend  the  absolutely  colour-blind  to  study  colour,  nor 
the  absolutely  music-deaf  to  study  music. 

The  Greeks  found  that  those  who  practised  the  five 
exercises  were  finer  men  than  those  who  even  excelled  at  one. 
We  train  every  boy  and  girl  in  gymnastics,  to  give  them  the 
perfect  use  of  their  bodies ;  we  try  to  train  their  intellect  so 
ihat  every  faculty  may  have  full  play;  if  we  systemati- 
cally trained  the  will  we  should  try  and  exercise  every  moral 
force,  and  we  want  equally  to  train  the  emotions  and  the  sense 
ofbeauty. 

The  fine  arts  have  been  hindered,  if  they  are  not  still 
lundered,  by  asceticism ;  if  it  be  our  duty  to  shut  our  eyes  and 
cars  to  everything  beautiful,  not  only  to  avoid,  but  even  to 
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hate  and  loathe  it,  then  we  must  necessarily  cause  the  death  of 
the  fine  arts ;  but  I  believe  that,  except  at  special  times,  really 
times  of  war,  when  we  are  fighting  for  some  high  principle,  and 
must '  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,'  it  is  not  only  not 
our  duty  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  beautiful,  but  it  is  a  podtiye 
disregard  of  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  Nature  offers  for 
our  learning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Nature  silently  points  out  that  the  con* 
templation  of  beauty  in  form,  colour,  and  sound,  is  the  true 
recreation  of  man,  that  if  he  will  but  partake  of  this  banquet 
which  she  spreads  without  cost  and  almost  everywhere  for  him, 
he  will  be  both  happier  and  more  noble.  She  seems  to  me  to 
say.  Set  yourself  to  unfathom  my  laws  by  patient  and  laborious 
effort,  and  I  will  give  you  health  and  riches,  power  and  under- 
standing ;  I  will  fill  your  mind  with  thankfulness  and  wonder, 
my  forces  shall  be  your  slaves,  and  they  shall  toil  for  you — you 
shidl  have  every  bodily  want  supplied,  you  shall  have  delicious 
things  to  eat  and  drink,  you  shall  even  find  things  to  cure  sick- 
ness produced  by  your  ignorance  or  by  accident ;  but  if  yoo 
would  have  delight,  look  at  the  sunshine,  at'  the  sky,  at  the 
rivers  and  mountains,  at  the  trees  and  flowers,  enjoy  the  per- 
fumes, listen  to  the  birds  and  the  waters.  Nay,  I  will  do  even 
more  for  you,  I  will  inspire  those  whose  hearts  throb  with 
emotion  at  the  sounds  and  sights  of  beauty,  to  fix  for  your 
enjoyment  the  fleeting  beauties  of  the  hour,  and  I  will  inspire 
them  to  create  things  which  are  more  in  unison  with  your 
apprehension  than  my  own  works. 

The  fine  arts  have,  again,  been  neglected  through  the  as- 
tounding discoveries  in  natural  science,  and  the  development 
of  the  applied  arts.  No  fairy  story,  no  vision  of  the  poets  has 
ever  realised  the  marvels  that  have  passed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  last  few  generations.  We  have  caught  the  lightning,  and 
weighed  the  sun,  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes ;  no  jin  nor  Marid  ever  did  the  work  that  the  steam 
engine  has  done  for  us ;  statists  tell  us  in  how  short  a  time 
Lancashire  can  weave  calico  enough  to  wrap  up  our  globe^ 
and  machinery  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  can 
bring  stupendous  force  to  act  on  a  given  point,  or  rival  the 
work  of  the  deftest  and  most  skilful  fingers.  Let  me  instance 
Nasmyth's  steam  hammer  for  the  one  and  the  lace  machinery 
of  Nottingham  as  an  example  of  the  other.  If  a  little  gold 
found  near  the  surface,  or  a  few  diamonds,  will  cause  the 
emigration  of  the  inhabitants  of  half  a  continent,  eager  to  be 
rich  with  little  labour,  and  who  are  absorbed  in  that  desire  and 
in  that  search:  what  has  been  the  rush  of  mankind  to  make 
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use  of  the  new  powers  and  new  machinery  which  have  created 
more  wealth  than  a  hundred  gold  or  diamond  fields  I  How 
could  mankind^  in  this  struggle  for  power  and  gold,  attend  to 
those  things  which  the  casual  observer  would  call  the  smaller 
amenities  of  life  ?  It  is  like  asking  a  man,  amidst  the  clang, 
the  smoke^  and  the  madness  of  battle,  to  admire  the  landscape. 
But  remember  this,  if  when  trade,  manufacture,  and  commerce 
flourish,  you  love  and  encourage  the  arts,  when  all  those  have 
passed  away,  these  remnants  of  art  and  these  memories  of  it 
will  make  your  country  or  your  town  still  famous^  pilgrims 
will  come  to  it  from  all  civilised  countries,  and  even  in  money 
it  will  nobly  pay  back  its  indebtedness.  How  can  the  desire 
for  beautiful  objects  of  utility  be  encouraged  when  each  new 
wondrous  machine  is  more  hideous  than  the  last,  and  each  new 
marvellous  structure  of  the  engineer  is  an  eyesore  or  a  night- 
mare ?  Probably  it  is  only  through  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauty  or  elegance  of  the  smaller  objects  in  daily  use  that  we 
get  to  desire  grace  or  beauty  in  the  grand  constructive  arts. 

Now,  as  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  the  poet  tells 
us  that  the  poet  is  bom  and  not  made^  and  this  is  equally 
true  of  all  the  master  spirits  of  the  fine  arts,  nay,  of  those  in 
every  department  of  human  greatness.  We  cannot^  like  the 
bees>  make  a  queen  bee  out  of  any  common  worker  by  better 
air,  better  food,  and  more  attention.  We  know  that  great 
poets  at  least  only  come  after  events  which  have  stirred  the 
emotions  of  a  whole  nation  to  their  utmost  depths :  after  great 
and  successful  wars  for  independence,  after  social  convulsions, 
when  the  better  principle  has  got  the  upper  hand.  But  this 
alone  is  not  enough ;  the  budding  poet  must  have  to  his  hand 
the  masterpieces  of  his  art  to  study.  See  how  Dante  is  always 
pouring  forth  his  praises  to  Virgil  for  being  his  master  and  his 
guide^  and  Horace  is  urging  the  study  of  ELomer  and  the  Greek 
poets.  Had  Dante  never  read  Virgil  we  may  well  imagine 
that  he  would  have  been  but  one  of  the  ballad-makers  whose 
works  are  now  being  unearthed  for  us  by  scholars.  Where  is 
Ennius  ? 

There  must,  too,  be  a  general  passion  for  such  a  work,  and  a 
desire  to  honour  the  poet ;  he  must  have  rivals  in  the  art,  to 
sharpen  his  desire  for  perfection,  and  such  ease  and  leisure  as 
may  make  the  task  not  impossible. 

Gray  admirably  sums  up  the  causes  of  dumbness : — 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Kich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  die  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

¥     9. 
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And  yet  perhaps  the  poet  is  more  independent  of  circum- 
stances than  the  great  artist  of  any  other  art :  his  language  is 
ready-made  for  him^  his  mind  may  serve  both  for  a  tablet  and 
a  storehouse,  paper  and  ink  are  both  cheap  and  common,  and 
books  *  with  tne  spoils  of  time '  are  widely  spread ;  or  else  we 
might  say  that  Bums  was  in  the  position  of  'some  mute 
inglorious  Milton.'  But  these  natural  facilities  are  by  no 
means  available  for  the  possible  painter,  sculptor,  architect^ 
musician,  or  actor.  Many  a  shepherd  lad  who  has  drawn  one 
of  his  sheep  on  a  bit  of  slate  has  not,  like  Giotto,  met  with 
an  appreciative  Cimabue  to  carry  him  off  to  the  very  centre  of 
art,  to  keep  him,  and  to  teach  hun :  good  examples  of  contem- 
porary art  must  be  spread  broadcast  over  the  country,  anc 
masterpieces  of  former  times,  at  no  impossible  distances ;  and  fon 
the  poor  student  there  must  be  opportunities  of  support  as  well 
as  of  instruction.  The  old  monasteries  supplied  much  of  the 
machinery  now  wanting.  A  peasant  lad  could  be  taught  in  the 
school,  and,  if  promising,  could  be  kept  and  passed  on  fron= 
monastery  to  monasteiy  till  he  became  a  pope,  a  cardinal^ 
a  bishop,  or  till  he  was  nt  to  act  as  a  minister  of  state  or  tc 
become  a  great  artist. 

If  heaven  alone  sends  us  the  seed,  we  must  at  least  see  thai 
it  is  not  destroyed — that  it  has  proper  soil  and  water,  sunshine 
and  shelter,  and  some  fostering  care.     In  addition  to  this,  to 

fet  the  full  power  from  the  artist  he  must  be  admired  and 
onoured.  When  Cimabue  painted  his  Madonna  it  was 
carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Florence.  When 
Ghiberti  executed  the  gates  of  the  Baptistry  every  honour  was 
lavished  on  him  by  the  Government,  and  they  paid  him  for 
his  work  over  30,000  gold  florins,  besides  providing  all  the 
materials;  while  Alfred  Stevens,  who  executed  the  Wel- 
lington Monument,  the  finest  monument  of  the  day,  was 
utterly  neglected,  and  so  pinched  for  money  that  he  had  to 
devote  his  own  earnings  to  supply  the  deficiency.  And  what 
was  his  reward?  The  Government  threatened  to  imprison 
him  for  exceeding  the  estimate. 

We  will  try  and  look  at  the  actual  occurrences  amongst 
the  great  artistic  efforts  of  the  past.  Heaven  blessed  the 
Greeks  and  the  Italians  with  a  piercing  intellect,  and  with 
artistic  invention,  and  accident  gave  a  scope. 

After  the  Persian  War  Athens  had  to  be  rebuilt ;  the 
temples  and  statues  of  the  gods  had  to  be  re-made ;  the  nation^s 
triumphs  and  thanksgivings  had  to  be  recorded  by  painting 
and  sculpture,  by  poetry  and  music,  and  various  lessons  haa 
to  be  enforced  by  the  drama.     When  each  Italian  town  had 
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won  its  freedom,  this  had  to  be  commemorated  by  a  town-hall 
and  a  bell-tower.  The  bell-tower  was  the  sign  of  freedom^ 
and  people  who  had  won  their  freedom  soon  wanted  to  show 
the  results  of  their  successful  industry ;  and  above  all  the 
Church  had  to  show  its  new  energy,  imparted  by  the  teachings 
of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Dominic,  and  Su  Francis,  and  it  too 
allied  itself  with  the  arts,  and  was  their  greatest  patron.  In 
the  North  the  nations  had  got  new  knowledge  and  new  impulses 
from  the  East,  gained  during  the  Crusades,  and  the  Church 
was  as  busy  here  as  in  Italy.  In  trying  to  find  a  roof  that 
would  neither  bum  nor  fall,  this  marvellous,  cloud-piercing 
style,  the  Gothic,  got  evolved,  the  most  wonderfully  scientific 
and  inventive  use  of  stone  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  it 
became  grand,  mysterious,  and  melancholy ;  rude  carving  and 
sculpture  adorned  it,  and  gorgeous  stained  glass  heightened  its 
interior  effects. 

It  is  only  under  enthusiasm  that  man  attains  his  full 
height;  and  the  only  enthusiasms  that  have  hitherto  had  a 
great  hold  on  mankind  are  the  religious,  the  patriotic,  and  the 
benevolent,  though  perhaps  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  scientific 
one.  Though  all  religions  have  made  the  future  their  goal, 
they  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  enlisting 
on  their  side,  and  for  their  use,  all  the  arts  and  sciences  that 
were  not  in  conflict  with  them :  at  one  time  all  that  existed  of 
the  di*ama  was  in  their  service ;  but  since  the  Church  has 
severed  this  connection,  it  seems  strange  that  the  State  should 
not  take  it  up.  When  properly  conducted  the  drama  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  manners  and  morals,  and  the  State  is 
concerned  with  the  present  and  not  with  the  future  life. 

The  drama,  in  the  hands  of  great  and  finished  actors,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  and  impressive  of  all  the  fine  arts^ 
though,  like  the  lightning,  *  'tis  gone  ere  you  can  mark  its 
place ' ;  we  not  only  may  hear  the  most  sublime  eloquence 
or  poetry,  but  with  the  proper  accent,  expression,  and  gesture  of 
the  person  represented,  and,  though  they  be  but  minor  acces- 
sories, with  all  the  surroundings  of  scenery,  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  pomp,  and  with  all  the  power  of  music  in  the  inter- 
ludes. The  Com^die  Franpaise  is  subsidized  by  the  French 
Government,  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  finest  company  in 
Europe.  But  it  is  a  dramatic  school  as  well  as  an  acting 
company,  and  educates  the  nascent  dramatic  talent  of  the 
nation.  Were  our  Government  to  offer  the  same  inducement 
probably  all  our  good  actors,  now  scattered  about,  could  be 
gathered  into  one  company  and  work  together,  and  we  might 
have  the  more  impressive  pieces  of  the  past  played  with  effect ; 
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and  surely  our  own  age  is  not  so  barren  of  imposing  incident, 
deep  emotion,  and  fiery  passion,  nor  of  dramatic  genius,  that 
writers  could  not  bo  found  to  embody  these  in  worthy  words ; 
but  they  must  at  least  have  bread  and  honour. 

How  can  we  widen  the  scope  of  the  fine  arts?  Although 
I  speak  with  due  reserve,  I  do  not  know  that  much  more  can 
be  done  in  the  case  of  books,  though  on  the  written  fine  arts  I 
shall  have  something  to  say ;  but  in  many  of  the  fine  arts  their 
scope  is  much  restricted.  How  narrow  is  that  of  painting ;  and 
yet  at  the  present  moment  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  favoured  arts  in  England.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  public 
building  that  is  permanently  adorned  with  paintings  of  the 
more  striking  events  of  our  history ;  barely  a  fine  historic 
mosaic ;  and,  as  far  as  I  kilow,  not  one  outside  a  building. 
And  yet  the  back  walls  of  porticoes  seem  to  call  for  them  most 
Ychemently.  The  town  of  Antwerp  has  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  old  town-hall  superbly  enriched  with  pictures  by  the  late 
Baron  Leys,  illustrating  important  events  in  its  history ;  yet 
there  are  fewer  inhabitants  in  Antwerp  than  in  Nottingham. 
As  for  sculpture,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  scope  at 
all,  except  in  portrait  busts  and  statues. 

The  highest  triumph  in  the  imitative  arts  is  to  attain 
imaginative  perfection  of  certain  types.  Now,  man  at  his  best, 
and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  rarely  comes  up 
to  our  idea  of  bodily  perfection ;  the  pursuits,  the  surround- 
ings, and  the  accidents  of  life  have  left  some  part^  of  the 
frame  undeveloped,  and  caused  other  parts  to  be  overgrown. 

It  was  the  discovery  that  ideal  perfection  must  be  sought 
that  gave  the  crowning  glory  to  the  painting  and  sculpture  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  this  lesson  was  learnt  by  the 
aggregation  of  many  Greek  and  Greco-Roman  statues,  bas- 
reUefs,  coins,  and  gems,  which  showed  the  Italian  artists  that 
the  Greek  perfection  of  beauty  was  imaginative.  And  yet 
the  Greeks  had  almost  everything  that  could  tend  to  the  per- 
fection of  man's  form :  a  climate  in  which  clothes  were  scarcely 
needed  for  a  great  part  of  the  year ;  the  young  men  were  daily 
trained  naked  in  the  open  air,  in  running,  quoits,  leaping, 
wrestling,  and  hurling,  besides  having  to  undergo  their  drill  in 
arms ;  and  everything  too  was  done  to  promote  beauty.  Every 
man  was  taught  music;  it  was  looked  upon  as  part  of  his 
moral  training,  almost  a  part  of  his  religion ;  yet  Alcibiades's 
excuse  for  not  learning  the  flute  was  considered  sufiicient, 
when  he  pleaded  that  it  distorted  his  face. 

Now,  if  we  cannot  expect  the  perfection  of  the  nude  figures 
of  the  Greeks,  even  if  we  do  not  desire  it,  the  whole  range  of 
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sacred  and  profane  history  is  open  to  us  for  sculptured  illus- 
trations. Every  town  of  Italy  is  full  of  sculptured  friezes^ 
every  church  of  sculptured  pulpits  and  fonts,  tombs,  doors, 
and  tablets.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  sculpture  on  the  poor 
man's  cottage,  but  we  might  hope  that  even  a  modest  house 
might  be  adorned  with  one  little  bit  of  this  lovely  art.  Civi- 
lised man  should  have  some  more  feeling  for  dignity  than  to 
live  in  a  house  that  is  but  a  sort  of  aggregation  of  dog  kennels, 
and  would  be  scorned  by  a  savage.  I  confess  that  the  imita- 
tion Gothic  now  so  rapidly  passing  away  has  had  something  to 
answer  for.  Though  the  real  Gothic  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  inventive  and  scientific  construction  in  stone,  and  em- 
bodied the  taste  and  skill  of  its  age,  modern  Gothic  is  but 
the  reproduction  of  the  taste  of  a  semi-barbarous  time,  and 
cannot  bear  comparison  with  the  refined  productions  of  the 
best  modem  painters  and  sculptors ;  hence  painting  and  sculp- 
ture are  excluded  from  their  more  attractive  and  dignified 
position. 

About  music,  ^  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies,  than  tir'd 

eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes,'  I  will  say  but  one  word,  and  for  this 

most  cogent  reason,  that  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  laws 

of  its  composition.  But  I  would  beg  all  of  you  to  reverse  Lord 

Chesterfield's  advice  to  his  son,  *  If  you  love  music,  don't 

fiddle  yourself,  but  hire  a  fiddler.'    All  of  us  must  have  some 

indoor  recreation,  and  the  time  will  come  to  most  men  when 

failing  eyesight  makes  reading  irksome,  and  music  is  said  to 

be  the  only  fine  art  people  will  practise  purely  for  their  own 

delight :  how  much  sweeter  would  it  be  to  most  men  if  they 

could  delight  themselves  with   the   concord  of  sweet  sounds 

than  be  driven  unwillingly  to  whist  or  billiards. 

How  can  we  heighten  the  aim  of  all  the  fine  arts  ?  The 
answer  is  simple,  but  complete :  let  everyone  heighten  his  own 
aim,  and  the  thing  is  done.  You  are  the  public,  from  whose 
hands  the  artists  are  to  receive  sympathy,  reward^  and  honour. 
If  you  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  ana  commonplace,  you  can  only 
delight  in  what  is  crude,  vulgar,  and  commonplace  too ;  if  you 
are  learned,  refined,  and  high-minded,  you  will  ask  for  work 
exhibiting  knowledge,  refinement,  and  a  noble  ideal.  Recollect 
the  truth  of  the  line  in  some  peasant  ballad  of  Italy, '  Poverty 
does  not  destroy  high  feeling.'  We  may  well  be  proud  of 
knowing  that  a  nobler  literature  does  not  exist  than  that  in 
our  own  language,  from  the  sumptuous  imagery  of  Shake- 
speare, the  stately  verse  of  Milton,  where  every  word  thrills 
us  like  the  blast  of  a  trunopet,  to  the  exquisite  music  and 
pathos  of  the  peasant- poet  Bums.     I  defy  any  lines  in  any 
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lan^age  to  exceed  in  truth  and  simplicity,  melody  and 
plamtiveness : — 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  eae  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  eae  fu'  o'  care ! 

It  is  that  nobility  of  nature  that  pervades  our  race  that  makes 
the  very  highest  literature  equally  admired  by  the  Queen  on 
the  throne  as  by  the  poorest  peasant :  ^  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.' 

Horace's  maxim,  that  if  you  want  your  hearers  to  weep  yoa 
must  weep  yourself,  is  true  of  every  art.  It  is  the  intense  feeling 
of  a  passionate  nature  expressed  by  the  subtlety  of  skill  that 
makes  all  true  and  noble  art : — 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 

And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 

The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

In  painting,  this   master  chord  of   nature   is  sometimes 
touched,  and  then,  though  the  beholder  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  technical  merit  of  painting,  he  is  forcibly  impressed.     No 
one   ever  looked  at  Francia's  Madonna  moummg  over  the 
dead   Christ,  in   the  National  Gallery,  without  tears  coming 
into  his  eyes.     Sir  Edwin  Landseer  knew,  loved,  and  honoured 
dogs,  and  his  *  Chief  Mourner  *   is  one  of  the  most  popular 
pictures  of  modern  times,  not  in  England  alone,  but  amongst 
all  civilised  nations :  you  may  see  engravings  of  it  in  the  shops 
of  every  capital  in  Europe ;  but,  as  a  rule,  both  in  painting  and 
sculpture  we  must  look   upon   anything   that   is    the    mere 
petrifying  of  a  momentary  emotion  or  movement  as  nothing 
but  a  feat  of  skill ;  beauty  and  calmness,  dignity  and  composi- 
tion, are  much  higher  ana  more  proper  qualities,  as  the  same 
action  or  the  same  expression  is  ever  with  us.    The  great 
Italian  painters,  when  they  painted  a  martyrdom^  avoided  the 
physical  agony  and  dwelt  on  the  seraphic  calm  and  resignar 
tion   of  the  saint,   who  was  already   tasting  the  delights  of 
Paradise.      We  look  for   gorgeousness    and  exquisiteness  of 
colour  in  painting  as  its  peculiar  attribute,  and  we  also  look 
for  perfection  of  form  and  grace,  and  subtlety  of  composition, 
in  sculpture  and  painting.     If  we   want  the  expression  of 
passion  and  violent  action  we  look  for  it  in  the  drama. 

When  we  deal  with  genius  in  one   line  of  achievement 
we  may  perhaps  make  an  approximate  scale,  but  we  have  no 
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means  of  comparing  different  classes  of  genius  T^ith  one 
another.  To  discover  a  natural  law  or  the  application  of  one^ 
to  invent  a  machine,  to  solve  a  great  engineering  problem,  may 
require  as  much  genius  as  to  paint  a  picture  or  carve  a  statue,  to 
write  a  poem  or  to  compose  an  oratorio;  so  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  exalt  the  great  architects  above  the  great  men  in  the  other 
fine  arts,  but  at  any  rate  I  know  more  about  the  difficulties 
of  architecture  than  about  those  of  any  other  fine  art.  A 
building  has  to  be  made  convenient  for  its  purpose,  and  to 
be  securely  built — both  difficult  arts,  though  perhaps  not  fine 
arts.  It  must  be  imposing,  dignified,  or  graceful,  before  we 
admit  it  to  be  architectural,  and  yet  the  difficulties  may  be 
almost  insuperable.  The  heights  and  sizes  of  the  rooms  must 
be  arranged  for  the  special  purposes  required,  and  each  room 
must  be  properly  lit,  staircases  must  be  provided,  and  all 
these  necessities  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  whole  outside 
may  be  brought  into  one  architectural  composition.  And 
besides  this,  one  other  hampering  condition  is  always  found — 
the  question  of  cost.  To  take  a  high  rank,  the  building  must 
plainly  declare  its  object,  it  must  at  all  events  not  be  mistaken 
for  a  class  to  which  it  does  not  belong,  and  moreover  it  must . 
be  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  a^e.  But  what  if  the 
age  have  no  taste,  and  only  asks  for  a  bricJk  wall  with  holes  in  it 
—what  id  to  be  done  then  ?  You  may  point  to  many  a  fine 
front  as  a  contradiction,  but  be  sure  that,  however  fine  that 
front  may  be,  if  there  be  a  back  that  only  the  owner  sees,  it  is 
a  plain  brick  wall  with  holes  in  it  If  it  were  done  for  the 
owner's  delight,  he  would  be  more  anxious  for  the  part  he  sees 
to  be  beautiful,  than  the  part  he  rarely  or  never  sees. 

I  was  once  at  a  doctor's  before  his  last  patient  was  done 
with,  a  respectably  dressed  man  who  looked  like  a  fore- 
man, and  the  doctor  was  impressing  on  him  the  advantages  of 
cleanliness,  and  finished  up  by  saying,  *•  And  be  sure  you  wear 
a  clean  shirt.'  Thinking  the  patient's  shirt  was  as  clean  as  my 
own,  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  was  alone  with  the  doctor,  ^  You  are 
rather  emphatic  about  a  spotless  shirt ; '  but  the  doctor  said  that 
was  only  a  front — he  must  have  worn  his  shirt  for  six  months, 
it  was  as  black  as  the  back  of  the  chimney.  So  you  see  that 
though  the  patient  was  desirous  of  being  thought  clean,  he 
did  not  care  for  cleanliness  himself. 

A  real  love  for  anything  is  the  beginning  of  culture,  and  is 
&  stimulus  to  the  creative  artist,  but  a  pretended  love  is  merely 
&  blighting  curse.  To  love  plainness  is  the  honest  confession  of 
insensibility ;  to  love  dignified  or  elegant  simplicity  is  to  love 
the  very  highest  form  of  art.    I  would  fain  see  every  man 
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who  can  afford  it,  having  his  own  house  built  to  meet  his  own 
requirements,  both  of  arrangement  and  beauty,  and  not  living 
like  a  soldier-crab  in  the  left-off  shell  of  someone  else ;  and 
that  he  should  at  least  have  something  put  on  it  that  is  in- 
teresting to  him,  and  have  this  done  by  a  good  sculptor  or  a 
good  painter — an  episode  of  his  life,  a  family  tradition,  of 
something  natural  that  he  loves,  be  it  but  a  dog,  a  cat,  a 
sparrow,  or  a  flower. 

There  is  one  thing  we  may  all  desire,  and  which  applies 
not  only  to  architecture  but  to  all  the  fine  arts,  viz.,  to  have 
art  schools  of  all  the  large  towns,  not  drawing  schools  only, 
but  the  art  itself,  flavoured  by  the  genius  of  the  place ;  ajs  the 
French  sometimes  say  in  praise  of  one  of  their  wines,  ^  it  has  a 
smack  of  its  native  soil.'  We  do  not  want  everything  to  have 
the  London  flavour.  In  Italy  we  have  the  Tuscan  and 
Umbrian,  the  Venetian,  the  Lombard,  and  Bolognese  schools, 
nay,  even  the  Florentine  and  Sienese,  and  why  should  we  not 
have  Nottingham  and  Liverpool,  York  and  Manchester  art? 
Separate  schools  would  cause  a  generous  rivalry,  which  could 
not  be  without  its  effect. 

There  are  two  theories  of  government  at  each  end  of 
the  scale — one  in  which  government  does  everything  and 
possesses  everything,  down  to  the  penny  steamboats  and  the 
apple-stalls ;  the  other  which  confines  it  to  external  and  in- 
ternal police  and  the  enforcement  of  contracts ;  and  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  our  prayer  should  be  that  of  the  French  merchants, 
^  Let  us  alone.'  Still  there  are  certain  things  to  be  done  and 
certain  contributions  to  be  made  by  all  for  the  good  of  all, 
and  this  the  Grovernment  alone  can  enforce. 

Every  Government  should  at  least  desire  to  have  the  people 
free,  virtuous,  and  healthy;  courageous,  industrious,  and  happy. 
Doubtless  the  way  of  obtaining  these  six  desirable  conditions 
has  been  shown  in  the  other  sections,  but  we  want  more ;  we 
want  every  one  of  our  people  to  be  raised  by  the  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  all  his  higher  faculties,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation  we  want  all  our  human  raw  material  to  be  worked  up. 
When  we  use  the  word  *  free '  as  applied  to  costly  things, 
we  know  that  nothing  is  free  but  light  and  air,  and  few  of  us 
can  get  our  due  allowance  of  these ;  what  we  mean  is,  that  they 
must  be  bought  by  national  co-operation,  every  man  paying  his 
quota,  and  every  one  getting  his  full  enjoyment.  So  I  say 
we  want  free  parks  and  gardens,  free  lending  and  reference 
libraries,  free  picture  galleries  and  museums,  and — I  suppose 
the  musicians  will  say — ^free  music.  And  that  these  may 
be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation  they  must  be 
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open  on  the  one  day  in  the  week  when  the  people  are  free 
from  toil ;  and  I  would  add  fine  contemporary  buildings  and 
monuments  enriched  by  the  sculptor  and  painter.  Such  things 
stimulate  emulation  more  than  any  number  of  triumphs  of 
bygone  days,  and  can  be  seen  Sundays  and  week-days  alike. 
And  we  could  make  this  exchange  if  we  can  get  our  galleries 
and  museums  open  for  one  day  more.  You  may  open  all  our 
national  churches  from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  six  days  they  are 
now  shut.  I  for  one  rather  enyy  the  Moslem  and  the  Eoman 
Catholic  their  freedom  to  enter  their  mosques  or  churches 
when  they  like,  and  to  pray  there  if  they  please,  while  we  poor 
Protestants  can  only  do  so  for  a  few  hours  on  a  Sunday. 

The  Government  does  something  for  architecture  when  it 
[Hcks  out  the  best  architect  for  a  public  building,  and  it  did 
something  once  for  painting  and  sculpture  when  it  had  the  fres- 
coes and  statues  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  executed ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  done  anything  for  poetry,  for  music, 
or  for  the  drama.  It  must  be  a  great  incentive  to  excellence  to 
have  a  poem  declaimed,  an  oratorio  played,  or  a  drama  acted 
before  the  assembled  people,  and  with  all  the  excellence  and 
appropriate  surroundings  that  a  nation  only  can  afford. 

We  have  colonies  and  dependencies  in  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia,  and  nothing  is  more  wanted  than  a 
means  by  which  all  these  branches  of  the  English  race  may  be 
knit  together.  Our  one  national  holiday  is  the  Derby  Day, 
devoted  to  horses  alone.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  ihsX  we 
might  have  combined  with  it  for  one  week,  and  with  the 
betting-ring  suppressed,  a  festival  to  celebrate  the  highest 
achievements  of  men  ?  If  the  ancient  Greeks  could  do  it,  why 
could  not  the  English  of  to-day  ? 
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DEVOLUTION  OF  BEAL  PROPERTY.^ 

t  it  Expedient  to  make  the  Devolution  of  Heal  Property  in 
Cases  of  Intestacy  follow  that  of  Personalty  f  By 
Meryon  White,  M.  A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Barrister- 
at-Law. 

I'N  the  first  instance,  I  will  advert  to  the  wide  distinction 
L  between  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  which  I  do  not  dis- 
pprove  of,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  I  condemn, 
s  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  and  as  not  adapted 
0  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  By  the  custom  of  primo- 
geniture is  meant  the  preference  shown  by  parents  for  eldest 
ions  by  settling  upon  them  the  family  estates,  charged  with  a 
ointure  and  portions  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  younser 
'hildren  respectively,  so  that  such  eldest  son  must  of  necessity 
[if  he  survives  his  father)  succeed  to  the  inheritance.  The 
law  of  primogeniture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fixed  rule  of 
succession,  whereby  all  the  real  estate  of  an  individual  dying 
intestate  devolves  on  his  eldest  son  or  heir-at-law  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  all  younger  sons ;  and  this  law  may  with  justice 
be  called  a  law  for  making  paupers  of  the  younger  children  of 
small  holders  of  real  estate  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aggran- 
dizing one  individual  member  of  a  family.  In  Blackstone's 
'Commentaries'  the  law  applicable  to  inheritance  of  land 
ah  intestato  is  thus  stated : — '  That  the  male  issue  shall  be 
admitted  before  the  female  ;  and  that  when  there  are  two  or 
OQore  males  in  equal  degree  the  eldest  only  shall  inherit,  but 
the  females  all  together.'  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
nght  of  primogeniture  exclusively  belongs  to  eldest  sons,  and 
inakes  no  distmction  in  the  case  of  daughters,  who,  where 
there  are  no  sons,  inherit  the  estate  in  equ^  shares.  This  fact 
will  lead  us  to  consider  briefly  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  law 

;'  See  TramactwM,  1871,  p.  173 ;  1869,  p.  152 ;  1867,  p.  828;  1864/ p.  129. 
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of  primogeniture  in  England,  and  whether  the  necessities  that 
occasioned  its  origination  are  still  existing  in  sufficient  force  to 
warrant  its  retention. 

Primogeniture  had  no  existence  amongst  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  our  island,  and  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
old  English  law  in  Saxon  times :  for  by  the  custom  of  Gavel- 
kind the  estate  descended  in  cases  of  intestacy  not  to  the 
eldest  son,  but  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  shares,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  daughters ;  and  this  custom  is  still  in  force  over  the 
greater  part  of  Kent  to  the  present  day.     When  in  the  later 
stage  of  the  feudal  system  it  became  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State  to  concentrate  power  and  consequently  land 
(which  at  that  period  was  the  main  source  of  power)  in  the 
hands  of  very  few  individuals,  and  when  England  became  a 
series  of  fortified  camps,  and  all  land  was  held  on  military 
tenure,  there  was  a  strong  ground  of  public  policy  in  ordaining 
that  the  inheritance  should  devolve  on  the  eldest  son  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  though  not 
to  so  complete  an  exclusion   as   the    present  intestacy  laws 
create.  For,  when  the  law  first  came  into  operation,  there  was 
no  intention  of  disinheriting  the  majority  of  a  man's  children 
for  the  benefit  of  one.     The  estate  certainly  devolved  on  the 
eldest  son,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  one  most  capable  of 
discharging    the  exceptional  duties,   burdens,  and   liabilities 
which  were  attached  to  the  ownership  of  the  inheritance.     In 
those  feudal  times  the  severity  of  primogeniture  was  tempered 
and  moderated  in  a  way  in  which  it  could  not  now  be.     The 
eldest  son  was  by  custom — which  had  the  force  of  law — then 
only  a  kind  of  administrator  of  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family,  the  protector  of  the  family  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
eldest  son  could  be  in  the  present  generation.  By  the  sanction 
of  law  only  was  he  the  proprietor ;  for  by  custom  he  was  almost 
required    to  pro^dde  portions  for  his  sisters.      His  younger 
brothers  and  retainers  feasted  at  his  board,  slept  under  nis 
roof,  and  in  time  of  danger  fought  under  his  banner.     It  was 
a  necessity  to  the  feudal  system  that  in  those  wild  and  un- 
settled times  there  should  be  one  chief  in  each  family,  around 
whose  standard  they  might  rally  in  time  of  war,  and  one  to 
whom  all  disputes  might  be  referred,  and  whose  decision  in  all 
matters  should  be  final  and  conclusive.     In  most  but  not  in 
all  cases,  the  eldest  son  would  be  selected  as  the  one  most 
capable  at  his  father's  death  of  fulfilling  the  feudal  obligations. 
Moreover,  the  ancient  law  made  a  provision  for  the  widow, 
which  has  now  disappeared  under  the  Dower  Act,  and  by  the 
practice  of  conveyancers  in  conveying  every  piece  of  land  to 
a  purchaser  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  a  widow  of  all  her 
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ower.     Primogeniture  as  it  exists  now  is  a  spurious  article, 
reed  and  discharged  from  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Primogeniture  took  its  origin  in  the  feudal  times,  and  can- 
tot  be  traced  to  an  age  preceding  feudalism.  The  laws  prior  to 
hat  period  in  most  instances  inclined  to  an  equal  partibility 
»f  property,  somewhat  similar  to  the  division  of  the  personal 
sstate  of  an  intestate  effected  by  the  Statute  of  Distributions 
it  the  present  day.  *  While  land  (says  Adam  Smith)  is  con- 
ddeied  as  the  means  only  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment,  the 
[latiiral  law  of  succession  divides  it  among  all  the  children  of 
the  family.  I  .  .  But  when  land  was  considered  as  the  means 
not  of  subsistence  merely,  but  of  power  and  protection,  it 
was  thought  better  that  it  should  descend  undivided  to  one.' 

The  division  of  an  intestate's  personal  estate  after  payment 
of  his  debts  is  now  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  two  statutes 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  commonly 
called  the  '  Statutes  of  Distribution.'  This  method  of  distri- 
bution approaches  nearer  to  the  disposition  which  the  deceased 
himself  would  in  all  probability  have  made  than  the  devolution 
of  real  property  either  by  the  common  law  or  according  to  the 
custom  of  gavelkind.  By  these  statutes,  if  the  intestate  leave 
children,  two-thirds  of  his  personal  estate  if  he  leave  a  widow, 
or  the  whole  if  he  leave  no  widow,  are  or  is  equally  divided 
amongst  his  children.  If  he  also  leave  real  property,  the 
heir-at-law  is  still  entitled  to  his  share  in  the  personal  property 
irithout  taking  into  consideration  the  value  oi  such  real  estate. 
If  the  intestate  leave  a  widow  and  no  children,  the  widow 
takes  a  moiety  instead  of  a  third  of  his  effects ;  the  remaining 
iQoiety  going  to  his  father,  or  if  the  latter  be  dead  to  the 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  intestate  in  equal  shares. 
If  there  be  neither  widow  nor  children,  the  father  takes  the 
^hole ;  and  if  the  father  be  dead,  the  mother,  brothers,  and 
asters  of  the  intestate  take  in  equal  shares ;  and  if  there  be 
Done  of  these  relatives,  nor  children  of  the  latter,  the  personal 
estate  of  the  intestate  will  be  distributed  in  equal  shares  among 
thoae  who  are  next  in  degree  of  kindred  to  him.  The  system 
of  a  division  in  cases  of  intestacy  of  all  kinds  of  property 
similar  to  that  effected  by  the  above  statute  has  been  adopted 
in  the  new  constitution  framed  for  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  has 
received  the  full  sanction  of  the  Home  Government. 

It  is  strange  that  the  law  of  military  inheritances  of  the 
Middle  Ages  should  still  retain  its  hold  upon  the  lands  of 
England  although  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  and  continuance 
have  long  ago  disappeared.  But  since  the  circumstances  on 
irUch  it  fonnerly  rested  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  law  is 
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no  longer  defensible,  and  the  rule  cessantecausd^  eessat  ipsa  lex, 
should  hold  good  unless  the  continuance  of  that  law  be  defended 
on  some  very  cogent  grounds  of  public  policy. 

What  are  the  arguments  raised  for  its  retention  as  part  of 
the  law  of  the  realm  ? 

That,  as  cases  of  intestacy  so  rarely  occur,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  altering  the  law,  as  the  practical  effects  of  such  an 
alteration  would  be  extremely  insignificant.     I  admit  that  the 
value  of  property  which  passes  by  will  is  far  greater  than  the 
value  of  that  which  passes  on  an  intestacy,  for  statistics  sbow 
that  about  34,500,000/.  is  the  annual  value  of  the  former,  and 
3,500,000/.  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  latter ;  but  still 
the  last-mentioned  sum  is.  really  a  very  large  one,  and  even  if 
instead  of  35500,000/.  it  were  only  3,500/.,  the  argument  that 
the  law  which  is  bad  in  itself  is  very  rarely  allowed  to  come 
into  operation  cannot  be  considered  any  justification  for  ite 
retention.     If  the  operation  of  the  law  is  to  occur  even  once  it 
should  be  just,  and  should  do  that  which  nature,  reason,  and 
justice  demand,  and  should  give  effect  to  the  probable  wishes 
of  the  dead  man   himself.      Although  it    may  be  conceded 
that  the  effects  of  the  law  of  intestate  succession  on  \«r& 
estates  are  not  extensive,  still  the  law  of  equal  partibility  wowd 
operate  just  as  frequently  as  the  existing  law  of  primogeni- 
ture does,  to  which  its  adherents  attach  so  much  importance. 
*  Intestacy,'  says  Joshua  Williams,  ^  rarely  happens  to  the 
owner  of  large  landed  property.     The  property  which  descends 
to  heirs  under  intestacies,  though  large  in  the  aggr^ate,  is 
generally  small  in  individual  cases.' 

By  an  examination  of  the  First  Domesday  Book  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  under  the  state  of  things  that  had  their  origin  in 
feudal  times  the  whole  number  of  landowners  at  that  period 
consisted  of  54,000  proprietors.  By  the  returns  of  the  new 
Domesday  Book,  it  appears  that  in  England  and  Wales  the 
landowners  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  972,836.  Of  these, 
703,000  held  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  and  the  holders  of 
over  one  and  under  ten  acres  were  121,000  persons.  It  is  in 
these  cases  of  small  properties  that  the  injustice  of  the  existing 
law  is  manifested. 

When  we  see  at  the  present  time  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  minute  freeholds,  owing  their  origin  to  the  Building 
Societies,  scattered  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England) 
all  of  which  come  under  the  sway  of  this  law^  so  that  if  these 
small  proprietors  omit  to  make  a  will  after  having  thus  invested 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  the  law  of  intestacy  ordains  that, 
instead  of  their  having  made  a  provision  for  their  families,  the 
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eldest  son  shall  be  treated  as  if  he  was  the  heir  to  a  great  feudal 
estate,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  ]x>ssession  of  his  father's 
earnings,  while  his  brothers  and  sisters  shall  be  turned  out  inta 
the  world  totally  unprovided  for. 

If  the  rigid  rule  of  primogeniture  disappoints  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  it  does  not  con*ectly  state  the  intentions 
of  the  father.  Few  men  who  have  property  omit  to  make  a 
will  for  the  e'xpress  purpose  of  allowing  the  law  of  intestacy  to 
take  its  course.  In  most  cases  their  dying  intestate  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  procrastination.  A  prudent  man  has  the  firm 
intention  of  making  his  will,  but  the  visit  to  the  solicitor  is 
postponed  from  day  to  day,  owing  to  other  things  which  he 
considers  more  important  having  to  be  attended  to,  or  to  the 
superstitious  fear  and  presentiment  that  death  will  overtake 
him  the  moment  he  has  completed  that  which  under  the  present 
unjust  law  natural  justice  demands  should  not  be  delayed  an 
instant.  In  other  cases  inen  die  intestate  o^ving  to  a  sudden 
accident  or  illness  paralyzing  powers  of  bqdy  and  mind ;  a  will 
is  proved  to  be  invalid  by  the  courts  of  law  from  the  want  of 
proper  attestation  or  the  omission  of  some  formality,  or  the  will 
though  valid  does  not  include  all  the  real  landed  property  of 
the  testator.  It  frequently  occurs  that  after  a  man  has  made 
his  will,  leaving  his  personal  estate  (and  not  having  any  real 
eittate)  to  be  divided  in  certain  proportions  among  his  chil- 
dren, he  contracts  to  buy  a  freehold  estate  and  dies  before  the 
purchase  is  completed.  The  executors  arc  of  course  obliged  to 
complete  the  purchase,  which  absorbs  the  greater  portion  of  his 
personal  estate,  and  hand  over  the  estate  to  the  eldest  son  dis- 
diarged  from  any  claims  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters^ 
although  certain  sums  of  money  had  been  left  in  the  will  by 
xmme  to  each  of  the  children,  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
the  parent's  deliberate  intention  to  make  afresh  will  immediately 
the  whole  business  was  transacted.  There  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  law,  which  makes  an  unjust  will  such  as  no  just 
man  ought  to  make,  should,  as  Mr.  Kenny  succinctly  writes, 
f turn  the  accident  into  a  calamity,  or  make  the  father's  care- 
lessness equivalent  to  his  cruelty.'  Moreover,  a  man  may  become 
insane,  and  thus  may  be  absolutely  and  legally  incapacitated 
from  TPftking  a  will.  Can  it  be  right  that  his  widow  and  his 
younger  children  should  on  this  account  be  made  paupers  by 
tiie  law'  of  England  ?  Can  it  be  just  that  younger  sons  brought 
up  in  their  father's  mansion  should  suddenly  be  cast  upon  the 
wcMrld,  compelled  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  without  having 
tuffident  property  of  their  own  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
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Btart  in  life  ?  Can  it  be  just  that  daughters  brought  up  in  a 
comfortable  home  should  be  reduced,  from  no  fault  of  theirs,  to  a 
position  bordering  on  beggary?  The  hardship  in  these  cases  i3 
especially  severe ;  for  how  can  a  girl,  when  her  home  is  broken 
up  on  a  father's  death,  left  without  a  competence  by  an  unjust 
law,  and  who  has  been  brought  up  in  every  comfort  and  luxury, 
go  forth  into  the  world  with  a  vigorous  spirit  and  earn  her 
own  livelihood,  whilst  the  avenues  to  all  but  a  very  few  employ- 
ments are  closed  against  women  ? 

The  law  of  England  ought  to  be  a  just  and  uniform  law, 
entirely  free  from  prejudices.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  our 
laws  relating  to  the  devolution  of  the  property  of  those  who  die 
intestate  are  uniform ;  nor  are  they  just,  for  if  they  are  just  in 
the  case  of  personal  property,  they  must  needs  be  most  unjust 
in  the  case  of  freehold  property.  If  a  man  die  intestate  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in  and  make  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  disposition  of  the  property  as  the  owner,  if  a  right- 
minded  man,  would  have  wished  to  have  made.  To  give  aU  to 
one  child  and  nothing  to  the  others  is  clearly  not  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  property,  and  beyond  doubt  savours 
of  prejudice.  Even  the  ancient  Mosaic  law  was  not  so  severe 
as  ours,  for  by  it  the  patrimonial  estate  was  divided  into  shares, 
and  the  eldest  son  had  only  a  right  to  two  of  those  shares. 

The  obligation  thrown  on  a  man  by  natural  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  all  his  children  is  not  less  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
only  possesses  houses,  than  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  has 
invested  his  money  in  Consols,  aiid  a  •  man  entitled  to  a 
freehold  estate  is  not  more  free  from  that  obligation 
than  one  who  possesses  a  leasehold  estate  for  999  yeays. 
The  great  difficulty  experienced  by  laymen  in  distinguishing 
real  from  personal  estate  is  another  strong  argument  against 
the  retention  of  the  existing  law.  Thus,  shares  in  railways 
and  canals  are  personal  property,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shares  in  the  New  River  Company,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
constitute  real  property.  Advowsons  are  classed  as  real  estate, 
although  many  owners  would  -probably  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  such  property,  and  few  could  give  the  reason  of 
its  being  so  classed.  A  lease  of  lands  (even  a  building  lease) 
for  999  or  any  number  of  years  is  only  personal  estate,  and 
will  be  distributed  as  such  on  an  intestacy,  whereas  the  owner* 
of  an  acre  of  ground  during  the  life  of  another  has  a  freehold 
estate.  So  again  money  in  trust  for  investment  in  land  is  real 
estate,  and  devolves  according  to  the  canons  of  descent.  These 
instances  illustrate  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  men  in 
ordinary  vocations  in  distinguishing  the  nature  of  the  property 
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hey  possess,  and,  adopting  the  language  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
et  us  for  example  take  the  hypothetical  case  of  two  men 
i  business,  in  the  same  position  of  life  and  each  with  a  large 
amiiy  which  depends  upon  him  for  support.  Each,  having 
ealised  a  moderate  fortune,  retires  from  trade,  realises  his 
nterest  in  the  firm,  and  looks  out  for  a  suitable  investment. 
3ne  applies  his  whole  capital  to  the  purchase  of  New  River 
liares,  while  the  other  invests  in  leasehold  property  and  buys 
i  long  and  valuable  *  term  of  years.'  They  both  die  intestate, 
jach  in  the  belief  that  his  property  is  personal,  and  will  be 
livided  in  due  proportion  between  his  widow  and  children. 
The  intentions  of  one  of  them  will  be  exactly  realised ;  while 
jvery  penny  belonging  to  the  other  will  go  to  the  heir-at-law, 
m  whose  sense  of  honour  and  acquaintance  with  the  wishes  of 
;he  deceased  their  more  or  less  complete  fulfilment  will  depend. 
Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  owner  of  the  shares 
leemed  his  possessions  personal,  the  owner  of  the  leaseholds 
liought  his  estate  was  real,  in  which  case  the  intentions  of 
!ach  would  be  alike  frustrated. 

It  is  assumed  that  few  men  in  this  country  would 
Jeliberately  by  will  bequeath  the  whole  of  their  property  to 
the  eldest  son,  and  thus  leave  their  other  children  without  a 
competence,  in  many  cases  plunging  them  into  a  state  of 
destitution.  In  addition  to  the  previous  argument  in  favour 
of  the  existing  law,  it  is  asserted  that  the  assimilation  of  the 
devolution  of  real  property  to  that  of  personalty  in  cases  of 
intestacy  would  ^  cut  up  properties  too  minutely.' 

The  opponents  to  change  are  scarcely  consistent  in  asserting 
in  the  first  instance  that  an  intestate  succession  to  land  occurs 
too  rarely  to  be  worth  while  making  an  alteration  in  the  law  ; 
while  the  second  argument  adduced  is  that  the  subdivisions  of 
property  would  be  too  excessive  for  the  economical  working  of 
the  soil.  The  Real  Property  Commissioners  appointed  in  1828, 
in  their  report  approved  of  the  devolution  of  an  intestate's  real 
estates  to  his  heir  as  being  '  far  better  adapted  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  habits  of  this  kingdom  than  the  opposite  law  of  equal 
partibility,  which  in  a  few  generations  would  break  down  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  by  the  endless  subdivision  of 
the  soil  must  ultimately  be  unfavourable  to  agriculture  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.'  The  Com- 
imssioners,  who  apparently  were  unable  to  discern  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  whole  doctrine  of  contingent  re- 
mainders, which  have  now  by  a  succession  of  enactments  been 
to  a  great  extent  abolished,  presumably  thought  that  the 
question  lay  in  the  alternative,  either  that  the  existing  law 
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should  be  retained,  or  that  a  system  of  compulsory  subdivision 
in  all  cases  upon  a  j)arent's  death,  with  the  present  freedom 
of  testamentary  disposition  considerably  curtailed  or  even 
abolished,  should  be  adopted.  The  latter  altei-native  would 
certainly  create  an  *  endless  subdivision  of  the  soil,'  and  the 
conclusion  that  the  Commissioners  arrived  at  would  of  these 
two  alternatives  certainly  be  more  adapted  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country.  For  the  principle  of  subdivision  is,  when  the 
property  is  not  of  sufficient  ^ize  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
occupier's  time  and  energy,  carried  to  an  extent  which  will  cease 
to  be  economically  beneficial,  and  would  be  productive  of  serious 
evil.  It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  within  the  scope  of  possibility 
that  such  a  small  alteration  in  the  law  of  intestate  succession 
to  realty  as  that  now  contended  for  could  produce  such  fatal 
results  as  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  but 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  existing  law  has  occa- 
sioned great  distress  and  calamity,  especially  among  the  small 
holders  of  land,  appear  to  suggest  that  there  are  strong  ]}rimd 
facie  grounds  for  its  removal  from  the  Statute  Book  of  the 
realm,  or  at  least  that  the  law  should  be  modified  so  as  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  age.  Subdivision  to  a  certain  point  is 
beneficial,  and  '  conduces  to  political  as  well  as  social  order, 
because  the  greater  the  number  of  the  proprietors  the  greater 
is  the  guarantee  for  the  resi)ect  of  property,  and  the  less  likely 
are  the  masses  to  nourish  revolutionary  and  subversive  designs.' 
By  increasing  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  national 
garrison,  and  an  addition  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  evils  of  accumulation  of  land,  the  absenteeism  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  misery  arising  from  large  landed 
estates  and  small  occupiers  is  sadly  illustrated  in  Ireland.  The 
natural  result  is  that  our  Icgislatoi-s  are  from  time  to  time 
obliged  to  resort  to  extraordinarv  les^slation  for  that  un- 
fortunate  country,  which  has  descended  to  the  lowest  depth 
of  social  misery.  Land,  in  this  countrj-,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  a  rich 
man's  luxury,  and  one  for  which  they  are  willing  to  j)ay  ex- 
orbitant prices. 

The  excessive  subdivision  of  small  pro])erties  would  in  most 
cases  be  avoided  by  one  of  the  sons  buying  out  the  others. 
Sons  launch  out  into  the  world  and  obtain  profitable  employ- 
ments at  a  distance  from  the  paternal  hearth,  and  in  most  cases 
would  prefer  a  sum  of  money  to  the  ownership  of  (say)  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  a  freehold  inheritance  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  vocation.     Experience  shows  us  clearly  that 
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in  coantries  of  partible  descent  a  small  estate  is  usually  pur- 
chased by  one  son  from  the  other  members  of  the  family.  In 
Jersey,  for  instance,  *  an  arrangement  is  usually  entered  into 
whereby  the  eldest  son  purchases  from  his  co-heirs  their 
portion  of  the  land^  and  the  estate  is  thereby  kept  together ; 
and  there  are  numerous  remarkable  instances  in  that  country 
of  estates  which,  notwithstanding  the  law  whicli  divides  pro- 
perty among  co-heirs,  have  remained  in  the  same  family  for 
several  generations.'  To  avoid  any  excessive  subdivision  of 
property,  which  would  cease  to  be  politically  and  socially 
beneficial,  it  is  suggested  that  no  partition  of  an  estate  should 
be  permitted  if  the  share  of  each  child  would  not  exceed  (say) 
three  acres,  but  that  the  same  should,  unless  previously  re- 
deemed at  its  market  value  by  the  eldest  son  or  by  one  of  the 
children  themselves,  be  sold  by  public  auction  as  an  entire 
estate  without  its  being  divided  into  small  parcels  or  lots. 

Again,  it  is  forcibly  urged  that  primogeniture  stimulates 
the  energies  of  younger  sons,  who  by  reason  of  their  being  left 
without  a  competence  endeavour  to  attain  by  sheer  hard  work 
to  the  position  of  ease  and  luxurj'  occupied  by  their  eldest 
brother.     The  exponents  of  this  strange  doctrine  apparently 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  daughters  who  hitherto  have  lived 
at  home,  cared  for  by  their  parents  and  brought  up  to  no  pro- 
fession or  business,  are  those  that  suffer  the  most  grievously  by 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.     It  does  not  select  the  youngest  son 
or  the  youngest  daughter  as  its  object  of  bounty,  but  gives  the 
inheritance  to  the  one  who  from  his  age  and  experience  is  as  a 
rule  the  one  best  fitted  to  contend  in  the  stonny  strife  of  this 
world's  life,  and  gain  his  own  livelihood.     If  the  adherents  of 
primogeniture   consider    it  to  be  so  great  an  advantage  for 
younger  sons  to  be  left  without  a  competence  to  win  their  way 
in  the  world,  why  not  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  like  assistance, 
*nd  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  inheritance  to  some  charity  or 
public  institution  ?  And,  to  be  consistent, they  should  endeavour 
to  relieve  them  from  any  accidental  assistance  they  may  derive 
&om  the  Statutes  of  Distribution. 

Equally  delusive  is  the  idea  that  primogeniture  promotes 
the  fusion  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  by  eradicating 
younger  sons  from  their  proper  sphere  in  life,  and  casting  them 
into  the  ranks  of  the  plebeian  class.  It  is  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  uproot  a  tree  that  has  for  many  years  taken  its 
t^t  in  its  native  soil,  and  transplant  it  into  a  soil  that  is  un- 
geniaL  The  fusion  of  ranks,  if  such  there  be,  is  rather  the 
^ect  of  the  national  temperament,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  ot 
fortune,  than  of  primogeniture. 
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One  of  the  principal  arguments  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  primogeniture  is  that  without  that  law  the  hereditary  peerage 
would  be  unable  to  maintain  its  proper  position  in  the  country, 
and  its  very  existence  would  be  endangered  by  a  separation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  estate  from  the  title.  If  this  assertioir 
is  correct,  that  the  existence  of  the  peerage  depends  on  an 
unjust  law,  it  is  the  most  severe  thing  that  has  ever  been  said 
of  that  noble  and  august  body.  Cases  of  this  description  so 
rarely  come  within  the  operation  of  the  law  of  intestate  succes- 
sion that  the  evil  would  be  of  the  most  minute  character,  but 
by  all  means,  when  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  abolished,  or 
considerably  modified,  let  there  be  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  heirs  of  peers. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  holder  of  a  once  (and  in  most  cases 
a  still)  honoured  name  and  title  should  have  ample  means  to 
support  a  position  worthy  of  its  founder,  so  that  he  and  his 
successors  may  be  enabled  to  perform  their  legislative  duties 
with  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  and  independence  of  mind. 
There  should  rather  be  one  law  for  the  land  and  another  law 
for  the  holders  of  hereditary  titles,  than  that  the  law  of  the 
land  which  works  unjustly  for  the  many  should  be  retained  to 
suit  the  necessities  of  so  small  |i  class. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  ambition  of  founding  and  keeping 
up  a  family  is  the  main  inducement  that  incites  Englishmen  to 
repeated  attempts  at  fortune ;  that  if  the  hope  of  ^  making  an 
eldest  son '  were  removed  from  the  minds  of  commercial  men, 
the  love  of  money  and  the  excitement  of  business  transactions 
would  be  insufficient  to  urge  them  on  in  their  career.  Admit- 
ting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  would  be  so,  and  also 
admitting  it  to  be  conclusive  as  a  justification  of  the  custom  ot 
entails  now  prevalent  in  the  kingdom,  it  does  not  strengthen 
one  iota  the  position  of  the  adherents  of  primogeniture.  No 
man  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  business  or  by  commercial 
enterprises  would,  with  the  firm  intention  of  founding  and 
keeping  up  a  family,  leave  his  property  to  descend  by  the  law 
of  intestate  succession.  A  man  of  business  habits  would, 
with  such  an  intention,  be  the  last  individual  to  leave  his 
property  to  be  distributed  by  chance.  The  skill  of  the  con- 
veyancers would  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  order  that  his 
name  and  property  might  be  held  conjointly  for  as  many 
generations  as  possible  after  his  death. 

These  reflections  show  the  expediency — if  not  the  neces- 
sity— of  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Public 
opinion  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  devolution  of  real  property,  in  cases  of  intes- 
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tecy,  should  with  certain  modifications  be  assimilated  to  that 
of  personalty.  The  natural  obligation,  which  is  cast  upon 
every  man,  to  support  all  the  beings  whom  he  has  introduced 
into  the  world,  is  not  rendered  null  and  void  by  the  fact  of  his 
ownership  of  property  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  The 
whole  system  of  settlements  in  favour  of  younger  children  is 
the  protest  of  every  succeeding  generation  against  the  naked 
barbarism  of  such  an  idea.  An  equal  distribution  of  all 
property  in  default  of  a  will  or  settlement  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature  and  justice  than  the  favouritism 
of  one  child,  especially  as  cases  of  intestacy  most  frequently 
occur  among  the  small  proprietors  of  land,  who  can  have  no 
possible  pretext  for  *  making  an  eldest  son.'  To  what  extent 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  would  affect  the 
custom  of  primogeniture  is  beside  the  question  and  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  interesting  and  of 
some   value  to  note  the  various  systems  of  land  tenure  in 
other  countries.    The  reports  on  the  Land  Tenures  of  Europe, 
drawn  up  in  reply  to  a  circular  from  the  Foreign  Office,  show 
clearly  that  the  codes  of  foreign  countries  are  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  equal  distribution  in  preference  to  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, which  in  many  instances  has  been  abolished.     The 
law  in  France,  which  originated  from  the  old  Roman  law, 
under  which  there  was  a  presumption  that  if  a  man  disin- 
herited any  one  of  his  children  he  was  out  of  his  mind  and  the 
will  was  set  aside,  ordains  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
parent's   property   shall  be   distributed    equally    among   the 
children,  irrespective  of  sex  or  age,  but  reserving  to  a  testator 
having  one  child  the  right  of  disposing  of  one-half,  to  a  tes- 
tator having  two  children  of  one-third  only,  and  to  a  testator 
having  three  children  of  one-fourth  of  his  property.     Compul- 
sory inheritances  were  once  the  common  law  of  Europe,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  feudal  system  arose,  that  the  law  was 
altered  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  age.  When  feudalism  and 
privilege  were  swept  away  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  old 
law  again  became  applicable  to  every  kind  of  property  in  France. 
This  system,  which  creates  an  excessive  morcellement  of  proper- 
ties, is  manifestly  not  suited  to  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
although  the  report  states  that  in  France  itself  *  the  prevalent 
public  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
tenure  of  land  by  small  proprietors  is  decidedly  that  it  has 
heen  advantageous  to    the  production  of  the  soil,  and  has 
tended  to  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population.' 
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In  Prussia  and  the  North  German  Confederation  the  rule 
is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Harriss  Gastrell  in  his  report  on  Laud 
Tenure,  that  *  in  cases  of  intestacy  the  law  divides  all  property, 
including  land,  in  certain  proportions,  among  widow  and 
children;  or  equally  amongst  the  children,  if  there  be  no 
widow.' 

In  Wurtemberg  the  subdivision  of  land  is  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country.  In  that  State  there 
are  280,000  peasant  proprietors  with  less  than  five  acres  each, 
and  only  about  160,000  proprietors  of  estates  over  five  acres. 
In  cases  of  intestacy  there  is  an  equal  distribution  of  the  land 
among  all  the  children,  irrespective  of  sex.  The  right,  how- 
ever, of  disposition  of  property  is  given  to  the  father,  so  long 
as  a  certain  small  portion  defined  by  law  is  reserved  for  each 
child.  Owing  to  the  excessive  subdivisions  of  land  arising 
from  the  law  of  compulsory  inheritance,  a  custom  of  primo- 
geniture has  sprung  up  in  its  place.  The  report  states  that  on 
the  smaller  peasant  farms,  'when,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  father,  one  cliild  becomes  owner  of  all  the  paternal 
land,  an  estimate  is  formed  on  a  footing  rather  favourable  to 
him,  and  he  compensates  the  brothers  and  sisters  by  equal 
sums  of  money.  The  daughters,  however,  are  more  frequently 
on  their  marriage  allotted  an  equal  share  of  land  ;  and  as  the 
husband  is  probably  the  proprietor  of  a  piece  of  land  else- 
where in  the  commune,  the  intersection  and  subdivision  of  the 
land  goes  on  increasing.' 

By  the  system  of  division  that  I  shall  hereafter  lay  before 
you  for  your  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  excessive 
^  intersections  and  subdivisions  of  land '  cannot  occur,  even 
although  cases  of  intestacy  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
and  the  law  of  compulsory  inheritances  (the  introduction  of 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  this  country) 
"was  in  vogue. 

A  similar  law  decreeing  an  equal  distribution  prevails  in 
Bavaria,  although  a  system  of  j)rimogeniture  has  been  intro- 
duced by  custom  among  the  proprietors  of  land,  especially  of 
the  peasant  class.  The  report  states  that — ^  Amongst  that 
class  the  almost  invariable  custom  is  for  the  testator  to  leave 
the  whole  of  the  real  property — farmhouse,  farm  buildings,  and 
land — in  the  possession  of  one  member  of  the  family,  commonly 
the  widow  or  the  eldest  son ;  and  that  person  then  becomes 
responsible  to  the  children  for  the  payment  to  them  of  a  sum 
of  money  corresponding  to  the  value  (as  ascertained  by  official 
appraisement)  of  their  share  of  the  property :  the  children's 
share  being  generally  fixed  at  one-half  of  the  whole,  real  as 
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well  as  personal.     It  is,  further,  a  universally  understood  con- 
dition of  an  arrangement  of  the  nature  above  described  that 
the  person  who  remains  in  possession  of  the  property,  and 
becomes  its  owner,  is  bound  during  a  certain  number  of  years 
(after  the  payment  of  the  shares  to  all  the  children)  to  provide 
any  one  or  all  of  them  with  board  and  lodging  at  the  home- 
stead in  the  event  of  their  falling  into  distress  from  sickness, 
want  of  employment,  &c.     *  In  short  (writes  Mr.  Broderick) 
the  peasant  proprietors  of  Bavaria,  who  are  admitted  to  be 
a  thriving  class,  appear  to  keep  up  their- family. estates  with  as 
much  tenacity  as  our  own  landed  gentry,  but  with  a  jealousy 
for  the  rights  of  younger  children  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Irish  peasant  farmers.' 

In  Austria  the  devolution  of  all  property  is  governed  by 
tlie  regulations  of  the  Civil  Code,  and  no  preference  is  ac- 
corded to  eldest  sons.  Family  entails  or  majorats,  with  refer- 
ence to  large  estates,  are»usually  allowed,  but  a  special  charter 
and  consent  of  the  Legislature  is  required  to  ensure  tlieir 
Talidlty. 

In  Belgium  the  practice  of  morcellement  has  been  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  France  itself,  so  that  the  average 
size  of  estates,  exclusive  of  woodlands  and  wastes,  has  been, 
estimated  by  Mr.  Wyndham  at  seven  acres ;  and  Mr.  Grattan 
shows  by  official  statistics  that  four-fifths  of  the  estates  do  not 
exceed  twelve  acres  in  extent.  This  process  of  subdivision  is 
accelerated  ^  by  the  system  which  generally  prevails  at  public 
sales  of  dividing  real  estate  into  small  parcels  or  lots.' 

Mr.  Locock,  in  his  official  report  on  the  land  tenure  as 
existing  in  Holland,  writes  that  *  the  law  of  succession  re- 
quires the  division  in  equal  ])ortions  amongst  the  children  or 
next  of  kin  of  a  major  part  of  every  inheritance,  without  regard 
to  its  nature  or  origin  ;  and  this  is  naturally  calculated  to 
favour  to  a  great  extent  the  division  of  landed  property.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  very  prevalent  desire  with 
individuals  to  avoid  unnecessarily  splitting  up  the  paternal 
estates.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  farmer,  whether  proj)rietor 
w  tenant,  to  have  accumulated  before  his  death  sufficient 
ntovable  property — frequently  in  the  funds — to  enable  him 
to  assign  a  portion  therefrom '  {id  est,  the  amount  required  by 
tie  succession  law)  *  to  one  or  another  of  his  children.' 

In  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Greece  the  system  of  compulsory 
division  is  in  force.  In  Switzerland  the  law  of  equal  division 
prevails.  The  law  countenances  primogeniture  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein;  but  even  where,  as  in  Bremen,  the  real  estate  de- 
volves upon  the  eldest  son  in  cases  of  intestacy,  the  younger  • 
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children  are  entitled  to  portions  out  of  it.  In  Russia  the  law 
of  intestacy  is  founded  on  an  equal  distribution  of  property, 
males  having  preference  over  females ;  and  Mr.  Michell,  in  hi^ 
report,  states  that — *  There  is  no  general  law  of  primogeniture, 
although  in  a  few  great  families  estates  have  been  entailed 
•under  a  special  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
In  1713  Peter  the  Great  attempted  to  introduce  a  general 
inheritance  in  fee  of  the  eldest  son ;  but  this  was  so  much 
•opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  landowners  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Peter  II.  was  to  cancel  the  ukase  of  1713.' 

In  America  a  landowner  has  entire  freedom  to  devise  his 
property  to  whom  he  will,  although  the  recipient  be  an  entire 
stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  children ;  but  if  he  dies 
intestate  his  real  estate  is  equally  di\dded  amongst  his  children, 
without  distinction  of  sex,  subject,  however,  to  a  right  of 
dower  to  his  widow,  should  there  be  one. 

This  cursory,  and  necessarily  briefi  review  of  the  laws  and 
customs  regulating  the  devolution  of  real  ])roperty  in  foreign 
countries  shows  that  i^rimogeniture  of  the  English  type  has 
not  been    adopted   in   its   entirety  by  any   other   nation   in 
Europe.     It  is   only  by  extraordinary  local   customs,   as  in 
parts  of  Silesia  and  Darmstadt,  or  by  majorats  sanctioned  by 
the  legislative  authorities  in  Austria,  that  the  English  right 
of  primogeniture  is  still  in  existence  as  a  barbarous  relic  of  the 
feudal  ages.     It  has  been  shown  that  in  those  States  which 
have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  an  equal 
distribution  of  property  is  prefen-ed — in  those  States  which 
have  adapted  their  law  of  succession  to  the  necessities  of  the 
age,  parents  are  permitted,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  found 
and  keep  up  a  family.     There  is  no  other  civilised  country 
^with   such    a    law    of  intestacy   as    ours ;    a   law    not   only 
repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  English  justice,  but  to  the  whole 
law   and   custom   of  mankind.     Some   change   is   inevitable. 
Public   opii^ion — as  will  be  seen    hereafter  by  a  comparison 
of  the   earlier   and   later   Parliamentary    divisions — is    appa- 
rently   awakening   to   the   fact   that   some   alteration   is   re- 
quisite in   a  law   which    gives    an   unwise   and    unjust    pre- 
ference to  an  eldest  son  over  the  rest  of  the  family  in  cases  of 
intestacy — for  which  law  there  is  no  necessity  as  there  was  in 
feudal  times.     Nine  times  has  this  question  been  discussed 
within   the   walls   of    St.    Stephen's,  and  with  the  following 
results: — In  1836,  Mr.  Ewart  applied  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
*  Landed  Property  Intestates  Bill,'  which  was  refused  by  45 
to  29 ;  this  motion  was  renewed  in  the  following  April  and 
*was  defeated  by  54  to  21.     In  1850,  Mr.   Locke- King  was 
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defeated  by  110  to  52  ;  in  1854^  Mr.  Locke-King's  '  Succes- 
sion to  Real  Estate  Bill/  was  thrown  out  by  203  to  82 ;  in 
1859,  the  second  reading  of  his  ^  Real  Estate  Intestacy  Bill ' 
was  lost  by  271  votes  against  76.  In  1866  he  was  again 
defeated  by  281  votes  against  84;  but  in  1869  he  obtained  a 
majority  of  25  on  the  second  reading  of  his  bill,  but  it  did  not 
become  law  owing  to  the  termination  of  the  session.  In  1876, 
the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Potter's  'Real  Estate  Intestacy 
Bill '  was  rejected  in  a  House  of  nearly  400  members  by  the 
somewhat  small  majority  of  35  ;  and  in  1878  he  reintroduced 
his  bill,  which  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  36,  there  being 
193  against  and  157  votes  in  favour  of  the  bill. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  defeats,  reformers  need 
not  despair  of  success  if  they  bear  in  mind  the  repeated  efforts 
of  the  principal  law  reformers  of  this  century,  which  ulti- 
mately were  crowned  with  success.     Before  I  come  to  a  con- 
clusion it  may  be  as  well  to  cite  two  cases  of  hardship  actually 
occasioned  by  the  existing  law  (which  are  in  no  way  excep- 
tional), brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
course  of  discussions  upon  this  question.  I  will  cite  Mr.  Locke- 
King's  own  words : — 

*  A  man  married  a  woman  who  had  some  property  of  her 
own.  The  House  would  recollect  that  among  the  humbler 
classes  scarcely  any  settlements  were  made ;  and  no  settle- 
ment was  made  in  this  case.  The  man  was  in  trade  ;  but  not 
liking  to  employ  his  wife's  fortune  in  his  business,  it  remained 
untouched  for  some  years.  At  length  the  house  in  which  they 
resided  was  advertised  for  sale,  and  the  man  at  once  said  to  his 
wife,  "  This  is  a  fair  investment  for  your  money,"  and  he 
bought  the  house  with  that  money.  Some  time  afterwards  the 
man  died^  and,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  law,  he  died 
•  intestate.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  his  wife,  and  had  no 
children.  What  was  the  result?  A  nephew  of  his,'the  heir-- 
at-law, claimed  the  property,  and  the  unfortunate  widow  was 
obliged  to  find  employment  as  a  menial  servant.' 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  in  the  debate  upon  this  bill  in  1876 
gave  an  instance  ^  where  a  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood,  who 
bad  just  invested  all  that  he  was  able  to  scrape  together  in  the 
purchase  of  a  little  real  estate,  on  his  return  from  the  solicitor's 
office  and  before  he  had  made  a  will,  was  run  away  with  by  his 
borse  and  killed ;  the  whole  of  his  property  went  to  his  eldest 
8on,  and  the  widow  and  younger  children  were  thrown  on  the- 
purish;  but  if  the  man  had  been  killed  while  going  to  the* 
solicitor's  office  the  property  would  have  been  divided  amon^ 
bis  widow  and  all  his  children.' 
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Reform  has  hitherto  been  attempted  hj  the  simple  plan  of 
assimilating  the  law  of  intestate  succession  to  realty  to  that 
which  the  otatutes  of  Distribution  have  ordained  in  the  case  of 
personalty.  My  proposal  is  that  this  should  be  adopted,  but 
with  three  important  modifications. 

First,  that  there  should  be  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
heirs  of  peers,  so  that  the  estates  may  descend,  intact,  to  main- 
tain the  position  and  independence  of  an  hereditary  peer  of 
England.  In  this  case  the  real  estate  might  be  allowed  to 
devolve,  as  at  present  in  cases  of  intestacy,  to  the  heir-at-law, 
charging  it,  however,  to  the  extent  of  half  its  market  value, 
in  favour  of  the  personal  estate. 

Secondly,  that  the  eldest  son  should  have  the  right  of  pur- 
chasing from  his  co-heirs  their  portion  of  the-  land  at  its  market 
value.  By  this  means  the  estate  would  be  kept  together 
without  detriment  to  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
the  probable  wishes  of  the  deceased  parent  would  be  fulfilled. 

And  thirdly,  that  a  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  an  ex- 
cessive ^  intersection  and  subdivision  of  land '  by  providing  that 
no  partition  of  an  estate  should  be  allowed,  if  the  share  of  each 
child  would  not  exceed  (say)  three  acres,  but  that  the  same, 
unless  previously  redeemed  at  its  market  value  by  the  eldest  or 
other  child,  should  be  sold  by  public  auction  as  an  entire  estate 
without  being  divided  into  small  parcels  or  lots — the  eldest  son 
in  all  cases  to  have  the  first  option  of  buying  out  the  others. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  in  countries  of  partible  de- 
scent (as  distinguished  from  compulsory  inheritance)  a  family 
arrangement  is  usually  made  without  the  assistance  of  the  law, 
by  which  one  son  purchases  the  shares  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family  in  the  estate.  An  intestacy  law  of  the  kind  I 
have  mentioned  would,  it  is  submitted,  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  general  feelings  of  Englishmen,  which  are  so  clearly  . 
displayed  in  most  settlements  and  wills,  that  is,  by  settling  the 
real  estate  upon  the  eldest  son,  charged  with  a  jointure  and 
portions  for  the  widow  and  children  respectively. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  submitted  that  this  is  a  questioa of  justice 
bet^veen  man  and  man.  The  feudal  system  which  necessitated 
the  adoption  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  as  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  points  to  the  conclusion  tJiat  this  barbarous 
relic  of  the  middle  ages  will  shortly  disappear  also.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  a  good  intestacy  law  should  be  based  is  simple 
.and  intelligible — that,  if  a  man  did  not  by  his  will .  state  in 
what  manner  his  property  was  to  be  disposed  of,  the  nation, 
acting  in  loco  parentis,  should  step  in  and  distribute  it  aocordr 
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ing  to  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  for  the  State.  Very 
few  men  in  this  country  would  bequeath  the  whole  of  their 
real  property  to  one  son  and  leave  the  other  children  in  a 
position  bordering  on  beggary.  When  a  man  died  intestate  as 
regards  personal  estate,  the  law  made  a  fair  and  just  distribu- 
tion of  it ;  and  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  law 
should  not,  when  a  man  dies  intestate  possessed  of  real  property, 
also  make  an  equally  fair  and  just  distribution.  Simultaneously 
with  the  modified  assimilation  of  the  devolution  of  real  property 
to  that  of  personal  property  in  cases  of  intestacy,  the  various 
laws  of  descent  peculiar  to  certain  districts  {e,g,  the  custom  of 
Gavelkind,  already  alluded  to,  and  the  tenure  of  land  subject 
to  the  custom  of  Borough-English,  where  the  real  estate  de- 
scends to  the  youngest  son  in  exclusion  of  all  the  other  children) 
might  be  swept  away,  and  a  just  and  uniform  law  might  pre-r 
vail  throughout  the  kingdom  in  lieu  of  the  remarkable  variety 
of  descents  upon  intestacy  existing  at  the  present  time.  The 
existing  law  cannot  be  approved  of  either  on  political,  economi- 
cal, or  moral  grounds. 

The  proposed  alteration  in  the  law  does  not  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  peerage — it  gives  to  the  eldest  son  an  option 
of  purchase  whereby  the  family  estate  may  be  kept  together 
in  his  hands  without  detriment  to  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  an  excessive  division  of  property  is  made  impos- 
sible— and  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  individual,  who  will  have  the  same  free,  power 
over  the  disposition  of  his  property  as  he  has  at  the  present 
time;  but  if  he  does  not  exercise  the  option  which  is  given  him 
to  dispose  of  his  estate,  it  is  submitted  that  the  State  should 
intervene  and  make  a  fair  and  just  distribution  of  all  his 
property  in  accordance  with  the  probable  wishes  of  the  de- 
ceased himself,  and  thus  prevent  the  monstrous  and   wicked 
scandal  resulting  from  the  existing  law ;  and  moreover  our  law 
would  in  this  respect  be  brought  more  into  harmony  with  the 
codes  established  in  India,  in  all  our  Colonies,  in  America,  and 
in  every  other  civilised  country. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  (Mr.  H.  Fox  Bristowe,  Q.C.)  said  that  in  his  judg- 
BACQt  it  was  undesirable  to  have  anything  like  a  caste  law — a  law  in. 
&^ur  of  a  class  or  section  of  the  community,  such  as  making  an 
exception  in  fiivour  of  a  peer  who  happened  to  be  bom  an  herecUtary 
^Qgii^ator.    If  dealt  with  at  all,  the  question  should  be  treated  broadly 
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on  the  principle  that,  if  it  was  wrong  that  landed  property  should  ^ 
to  the  eldest  son,  it  was  just  as  much  wrong  whether  he  was  a  peer  or 
a  baronet.  The  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  eldest  son  was  also  a  ques- 
*  tion  of  considerable  diflScuItjr.  The  younger  sons,  or  their  relatives  or 
guardians,  generally  wished  to  place  upon  their  portion  a  higher  price 
than  the  eldest  son  was  willing  to  pay  ;  and  this  practice,  in  France, 
led  to  a  feeling  of  alienation  and  unfriendliness  amongst  members  of 
the  family.  It  would,  therefore,  be  dangerous  to  embody  in  legisla- 
tion any  system  of  that  kind.  With  regard  to  the  third  exception 
suggested  by  Mr.  Meryon  White,  there  was,  under  the  Partition  Acts, 
considerable  facility  given  for  the  subdivision  of  property,  or  for  selling^ 
it  in  its  entirety.  The  best  way  would  be  to  let  all  real  estate  go  as 
personal  without  any  clog  or  hamper. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling  (London)  said  that  any  change  in  the  law 
must  be  accompanied  with  detailed  provisions  for  managing  the  real 
property  belonging  to  an  intestate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  speedily, 
efficiently,  and  cheaply  as  possible.  It  would  never  do  to  have  it 
indiscriminately  divided  amongst  the  children.  If  efficient  regulations 
of  that  kind  could  be  devised,  he  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Given  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  the  administrator  having  the  real  property  should  be 
empowered  at  once  to  sell  and  realise  it,  the  expense  of  such  proceeding 
to  fall  upon  the  estate.  That  would  be  a  fair  penalty  to  an  intestate 
for  not  having  taken  proper  care  in  the  disposal  of  his  property  by 
will. 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.  (London),  considered  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  were  due  to  the  writer  of  the  paper  for  his  full  and 
satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subject.  Mr.  White  had  shown  clearly 
that  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  no  part  of  our  ancient  law,  that  it 
was  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Normans,  that  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  custom  of  gavelkind,  that  it  was  a  law  imjust  in 
itself,  that  it  had  introduced  all  sorts  of  hardship,  and  that  it  was  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  tlie  laws  affecting  the  devolution  of  personal 
property.  For  his  own  part  he  hoped  that,  at  no  distant  date,  this  blot 
on  the  statute  book  would  be  removed.  As  to  exceptions  he  was 
inclined  to  share  Mr.  White's  views  respecting  the  peerage,  but  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  interfere  with  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  legislature  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  respect  of  that  body  of  men  by  ensuring  them  a 
competent  amount  of  property,  which  was  done,  to  a  certain*  extent,  by 
the  present  system  of  primogeniture.  If,  by  the  abolition  of  this  law, 
hereditary  peers  were  to  lapse  into  comparative  poverty,  their  independ- 
ence would  go,  and  they  would  perhaps  become  the  mere  nominees  of 
the  Crown  or  the  dependants  of  those  holding  office.  With  regard  to 
the  second  exception,  there  was,  he  thought,  but  one  way  of  satisfac« 
torily  disposing  of  an  estate,  and  that  was  by  putting  it  up  to  auction 
and  letting  anyone  buy  it  who  chose  to  give  the  highest  price.  As  to 
the  third  exception,  he  did  not  see  how  any  limitation  like  that  sug- 
gested would  be  workable. 

Mr.  H.  KoBY  Thorpe  (Nottingham)  thought  that  the  only  objec- 
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taoDy  wbicb  ooold  be  &irly  urged  against  the  proposal  to  abolish  this 
law,  ¥ras  the  sentimental  objection  to  breaking  in  upon  an  antiquated 
feudal  rule.  That  objection  was  not  likely  to  weigh  against  the  general 
wel&re  of  the  community,  and  therefore  the  only  question  remaining 
for  consideration  was,  in  what  way  should  the  suggested  change  be 
carried  into  efEect?     With  regard  to  the  exception  in  fiivour  of  the 
peerage,  it  seemed  to  him  exceedingly  undesirable  that  there  should  be 
any  class  legislation.     The  writer  of  the  paper  condemned  the  peerage 
in  cogent  language  when  he  stated  that,  if  its  members  could  not  exist 
without  such  a  law,  it  was  one  of  the  severest  things  which  could  be 
said  against  them.     The  chief  question  to  be  considered  affected  the 
bulk  of  the  community ;  it  was,  how  were  the  great  body  of  small:  pro- 
prietors to  be  protected  under  the  altered  law?     As  to  enforcing  a 
valuation  in  every  case,  that  was  a  proceeding  calculated  to  cause  a 
great  deal  of  discord  and  bitterness  in  the  families  concerned.     The  law 
had  already  provided  an  excellent  officer  who  had  efficiently  discharged 
Ids  duty  in  regard  to  the  one  class  of  property,  and  there  were  no  real 
difficulties  which  the  same  officer  could  not  easily  overcome  in  respect 
of  the  other  class.     Besides,  he  gave  security  to  the  court  for  the  due 
and  proper  performance  of  his  functions.     To  utilise  that  officer  would 
secure   the  threefold   advantage  of  simplicity,   inexpensiveness,  and 
control  on  the  part  of  the  court. 

Dr.  Waddilove  (London)  was  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law  ought  not  to  be  entertained,  because  the  distribu- 
te of  property  would  detract,  from  the  dignity  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  country,  on  whom  important  duties  devolved,  and  who 
ought  to  be  held  in  respect.  Although  it  might  be  unjust  that  the 
younger  sons  should  be  deprived  of  their  portion  of  the  property  in 
order  to  aggrandise  the  eldest  son,  the  existing  system  somehow  held  up 
the  character  and  position  of  England;  and  if  property  were  sub- 
divided in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  White,  the  lamentable  state  of 
^Qgs  existent  in  Ireland  might  be  produced  also  in  England.  The 
subdivision  of  a  paltry  bit  of  land  among  several  individuals  was  to 
he  deprecated. 

Mr.  Frank  Safford  (London)  was  inclined  to  offer  a  suggestion, 
which. was  a  modification  of  one  contained  in  Mr.  White's  paper; 
D&mely,  if  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  a 
P^r'g  estate,  when  it  came  into  the  market,  should  be  assessed  and 
divided  amongst  the  children ;  and  if  then  it  was  found  that  the  por- 
tion falling  to  the  eldest  son  was  not  sufficient  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
^e  peerage,  the  peerage  should  be  allowed  to  lapse.  That  would  get* 
"Over  the  difficulty  in  cases  where  the  estate  had  been  handed  down  to 
^e  eldest  son  so  hampered  with  mortgages  that  he  was  unable  to  take 
^P  the  peerage. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Freeland  (Chichester)  concurred  in  the  view  of  the 
^-^ludrman  that  the  question  must  be  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  upon  a  simple 
principle  and  on  a  broad  basis,  without  being  hampered  by  any  excep- 
tions whatever.  With  regard  to  the  exception  in  Ibvour  of  me  peer- 
^S^  he  thought  that  ihe  hereditary  peerage  might  be  left  to  take  care 
^  itaeif.    It  could  settle  property  by  testamentary  disposition,  which 
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be  hc^d  would  nqt  be  ibterfered  with,  and  in  that  way  midLe  alf. 
neoieflflfiry  provision  for  enpporting  dignity  -and  power.     There  were 
very  few  cases  in  which  it  was  likely  that  a  peerage  would  be  left 
upproTided  for,  and  these  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for 
an  exception  to  a  proposal  for  altering  a  most  unjust  and  iniquitous 
system.     The  other  exceptions  mentioned  by  Mr.  White  would  lead 
to  complications  with  which  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  righteous 
principle  ought  not  to  be  encumbered.     H^  saw  no  realson  why,  ih  the 
case  of  real  estate,  an  administrator  should  not  be  appointed  to  do,  by 
sale  or  in  any  other  way,  that  which  the  law  enabled  an  administrator 
to  do  in  the  case  of  .personal  property :  he  would  be  equally  capable 
to  do  justice  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MozLEY  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  expressed  a 
hope  that,  in  any  alteration  of  the  existing  law,  the  law  of  succession 
to  the  personsl  estate  of  a  married  woman  dying  intestate  would  not 
be  extended  to  realty.  But  for  the  most  part  he  agreed  with  Mr.  White's 
ooncltudons.  The  real  estate  of  an  intestate  ought  to  derolve,  like 
his  personalty,  upon  his  executor  or  administrator,  who  should  have' 
authority  to  sell  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  entitled. 

lilr.  Meryon  White,  in  reply,  said  his  principal  reason  for  introducing 
the  modifications  which  bad  been  objected  to  was  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  opponents  to  change,  and  get  the  law  altered  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  from  the  hardship 
and  distress  oftentimes  inflicted  by  the  present  unjust  law.     He  did 
not  object  to  the  adoption  of  an  entire  assimilation  of  the  law  of  intes- 
tate succession  to  realty  to  that  of  personalty,  which  would  be  preferable 
to  the  existing  law,  but  was  afraid  that  this  simple  plan,  without  any 
exception  or  modification,  would,  for  some  years  to  come,  fail  to  become 
the  mw  of  the  realm.     The  restriction  placed  upon  partitioning  pro- 
perties of  small  value  in  cases  of  intestacy,  as  suggested  in  his  paper, 
should  be  limited  to  land  in  the  purely  country  districts,  so  that  land 
in  municipal  boroughs — in  the  vicinity   of  large  towns — which,  as  a 
rule,  was  of  considerable  value,  would  be  treated  as  personal  estate, 
and  distributed  as  such.     The  exemption  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of  peers 
originated  not  from  mere  sentiment,  but  was  dictated  by  the  feeling 
.that  by  its  adoption  the  position  and   independence  of   the   peerage 
would  be  maintained  without  a  comparative  detriment  to  the  rights 
of   the   rest   of  the   family.      This   is  a   question    entirely   removed 
from  the  influence  of  politics.     It  had  been  overlooked  that  by  his 
scheme  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  peers  would  be  tolerably 
ifell  off,  as  he  proposed  to  charge  the  real  estate  to  the  extent  of  half 
its  value  in  favour  of  the  personal  estate.     He  submitted  that,  as  the 
greatest  distress  is  frequently  experienced  by  the  daughters  when  an 
intestacy  occurs,  a  material  alteration  in  the  law  of  intestate  succession 
to  realty  is  requisite. 
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Ts  it  desirable  to  abolish  Trial  by  Juri/y  and  if  so,  in  what 
Cases?  And  where  Trial  by  Jttri/  is  retained,  is  it 
expedient  to  require  a  unanimous  Verdict?  By  JOSEPH 
Bbown,  Q.C,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

THE  defects  oi  our  present  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
many  serious  evils  arising  from  it,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  have  for  years  attracted  the  attention  of  law 
reformers.  I  believe  most  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  great  changes  are  required  in  that  institution,  the 
growth  of  a  barbarous  age,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  a  time 
which  boasts  to  have  reached  the  highest  civilisation  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  to  the  necessities  of  a  people  whose 
government,  laws,  literature,  commerce,  and  social  life  have 
scarcely  any  resemblance  to  those  of  their  rude  ancestors  600 
years  ago,  when,  trial  by  jury  first  took  the  place  of  trial  by 
battle  or  by  ordeal. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  history  of  that  institution  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  it.     At  first  the  jurymen  were 
taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parties,  and  were  wit- 
nesses and  not  judges  merely ;  but  now  the  functions  of  a  jury- 
man are  those  of  a  judge  of  facts,  and  it  is  an  objection  to  a 
juryman  that  he  is  a  witness.  At  first,  the  verdict  of  a  majority 
was  decisive,  provided  twelve  men  agreed  in  it  out  of  a  larger 
number,  which  might  be  as  many  as  twenty-three ;  but  this  has 
long  been  changed ;  the  jury  must  be  twelve  in  number,  and 
give  a  unanimous  verdict,  except  a  grand  jury,  or  a  coroner's 
jury,  with  whom  the  ancient  rule  still  exists.     For  300  years 
or  more,  the  jury  were  liable  to  severe  punishment  for  giving 
a  fdse  verdict  by  the  writ  of  attaint ;  but  this  has  been  long 
abolished,  and  the  jury  are  now  irresponsible  for  any  verdict, 
however  false  or  scandalous. 

These  great  and  fundamental  alterations  show  that  the 
J^Tj  trial  has  changed  with  the  times,  like  all  oiir  other  insti- 
tutions; and  there  have  b6en  some  plain  indications  of  late 
years  in  the  great  organs  of  public  opinion,  that  laymen  as 
yell  as  lawyers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  great  changes 
^  the  system  are  still  required,  and  that  it  is  ^necessary  to 
^w  aside  the  superstitions  of  trial  by  jury,  and  to  find  some 
temedyfor  the  manifest  evils  which  at  present  flow  from  it. 
The  trial  by  jury  in  the  disturbed  parts  of  Ireland  has  made 
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It  impossible  to  enforce  the  laws^  and  has  shielded  the  worst 
and  most  notorious  criminals  from  punishment. 

In  England,  the  defects  of  the  jury  system  have  been 
brought  to  public  notice  of  late  years,  by  the  attempts  made 
in  the  Judicature  Acts  to  assimilate  the  mode  of  trying  cases 
in  Chancery,  which  was  by  a  single  judge  without  a  jury,  to 
that  of  the  Common  Law  causes,  which  was  by  judge  and  jury. 
These  attempts,  however,  after  many  trials  have  conspicuously 
failed,  and  the  judges  of  the  Chancery  Division  have  held  that 
it  is  in  their  discretion  to  try  by  jury,  or  not,  and  they  have, 
in  the  great  majority  of  causes,  gone,  back  to  the  old  system, 
by  which  the  judge  decided  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  one  great  improvement,  namely,  that  the  judge 
now  hears  the  vivd  voce  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  where  for- 
merly he  only  saw  their  depositions  on  paper.  The  judges  of 
the  Chancery  Division  have  in  fact,  by  the  course  they  have 
adopted,  practically  condemned  the  trial  by  jury  as  unsuited 
to  the  heaviest  and  most  important  cases  which  courts  of  justice 
have  to  deal  with. 

This  very  significant  fact,  which  is  worth  a  hundred  of  the 
old  declamations  on  the  excellence  of  jury  trials,  is  completely 
confirmed  by  others  of  equal  importance,  namely,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  county  courts,  and  of  the  magistrates'  courts.     By 
the  Acts  which  regulate  county  courts,  either  party  may  at 
his  choice  have  the  cause  tried  by  a  jury,  if  the  sum  in  dispute 
exceeds  5/.,  yet  it  appeared  by  a  Parliamentary  return  made 
in  1881,  that  out  of  631,000  cases  tried  in  one  year,  only 
981  were  tried  by  jury,  being  less  than  1   in   630.     These 
astounding  numbers  mean  that   the   suitors  in  these   courts 
have  found  out  that  the  judge  is  a  better  tribunal  without  a 
jury.     In  the  very  few  cases  which  are  tried  by  jury  in  the 
county  courts,  I  have  it  from  more  than  one  county  judge  of 
experience,  that  the  party  who  chooses  to  have  a  jury  is  gene- 
rally in  the  wrong,  but  thinks  he  may  impose  on  the  ignor- 
ance or  prejudices  or  inexperience  of  jurymen,  where  he  could 
not  impose  on  a  judge.     This  entirely  accords  with  my  own 
experience  when  I  was  a  junior  counsel.    In  the  courts  of 
petty  sessions,  the  persons  accused  of  the  smaller  indictable 
offences,  who  have  the  option  of  a  jury  trial  given  them,  choose 
to  be  rather  tried  by  a  magistrate  in  an  enormous  majority  of 
cases,  as  I  will  presently  state.     It  is  true  that  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  where  causes  in  the  Common  Law  Division 
may  be  tried  by  a  judge  alone,  if  both  parties  are  willing,  the 
great  majority  of  trials  are  still  had  with  a  jury — in  which  we 
may  see  the  amazing  force  of  habitual  custom  with  the  parties. 
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as  well  as  the  solicitors  and  counsel.  One  of  the  parties  or 
his  solicitor  usually  thinks  that  his  view  of  the  case  is  likelj 
to  be  the  popular  one^  or  that  his  favourite  counsel  has  more 
power  with  a  jury  than  with  a  judge  ;  he  therefore  prefers  a 

These  and  other  considerations  are  amply  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  general  abandonment  of  jury  trials  in  the  county 
courts^  in  the  ma^trates'  courts,  and  in  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  very  far  outweighs  the  ordinary  use  of 
juries  in  the  Conmion  Law  Division  as  evidence  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinion^  both  among  lawyers  and  laymen,  that  that 
mode  of  trial,  in  all  but  a  few  cases,  is  not  so  good  as  trial  by 
a  judge  without  a  jury.  This  conclusion  however,  drawn  from 
the  actual  practical  conduct  of  litigants,  is  greatly  fortified  by 
a  consideration  of  the  defects  of  jury  trials. 

In  the  first  place,  the  want  of  experience  in  the  functions 
of  a  judicial  tribunal,  under  which  the  vast  majority  of  juries 
labour^  is  of  itself  an  absolute  disqualification  for  dealing  with 
causes  of  any  difficulty,  such  as  those  which  occupy  so  much 
of  the  time  of  our  courts.     Those  who  have  only  seen  London 
or  Liverpool  special  juries  at  work,  would  form  a  totally  false 
idea  of  the  common  juries  at  the  county  assizes  or  quarter 
Sessions,  who  do  the  great  bulk  of  the  judicial  business  of  the 
Country.     It  is  by  watching  them,  and  not  educated  and  ex- 
perienced merchants  in  the  jury-box,  that  the  fitness  of  the 
jury  system  for  general  adoption  must  be  tested.     Those  who 
have  practised  at  assizes  and  sessions  know  how  totally  unfit 
the  country  juries  ar6  to  solve  any  litigated  qiiestion  which 
goes  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  everyday  life.  Any 
cause  which  contains  a  complication  of  facts,  with  contradictory 
evidence  on  both   sides,  and  requires  both  natural  sagacity 
and  the  habit  of  weighing  and  comparing  conflicting  argu- 
ments and  piercing  through  plausible  fallacies,  is  too  much  for 
men  of  little  or  no  education,  who   never  decided  a  cause 
before,  and  they  would  be  perpetually  bewildered  if  the  judge 
did  not  clearly  point  out  the  way  to  a  conclusion.     Where  he 
is  unwilling  to  mdicate  plainly  the  verdict  they  ought  to  give, 
as  he  often  is  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  usurping  their 
functions,  the  juries  too   frequently  draw  erroneous  conclu- 
rions;  and  compel  the  party  who  is  wronged  thereby  to  incur 
the  heavy  expense  and  delay  of  moving  the  courts  for  a  new 
trial.     Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  so  frequent  that  Lord  Mans- 
field established  it  as  a  rule,  which  has  been  followed  ever  since, 
to  grant  a  new  trial  where  the  verdict  was  a  mistake  in  the 
opmion  of  the  court,  and  openly  declared  that  at  bis  time  of 
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dny,  trial  bygury  could,  no' ionger  subsist  without  it;  Bat 
what  is  the  use  of  jmttiugithe  unhappy  suitor  to  the  great 
trouble,  delay,  and  expense  of  having  a  jury  if,  af!ter  all,  the 
court  are  ta  decide  whether  the  yerdict  shall  stand  or  be  set 
aside? 

In  this  matter  of  trying  a  case  of  difficulty  by  men  of  no 
experience  in  courts,  the  law  and  custom  of  England  run 
exactly  contrary  to  the  course  taken  by  all  litigants  who  have 
to  select  a  third  person  to  decide  their  differences.  In  such  a 
case,  as  I  can  testify  from  long  practice,  they  won't  hear  of 
anyone  being  appointed  to  arbitrate  betwixt  them  unless  he 
has  before  acted  in  that  capacity,  and  has  acquired  a  reputa* 
tion  for  justice,  sagacity,  and  ability.  But  the  custom  of 
!^ngland  obliges  a  man  to  submit  his  cause,  however  difficult 
or  complicated  it  be,  or  however  remote  from  ordinary  ex- 
perience, to  a  group  of  twelve  men,  not  one  of  whom  he  ever 
heard  of,  or  has  any  information  about,  but  all  of  whom  are 
taken  by  chance  from  the  ballot-box.  It  is  a  mere  chance 
whether  or  not  there  may  be  a  single  man  in  the  whole 
number  of  sagacity  enough  to  cgmprehend  and  balance  the 
evidence,  or  of  experience  enough  to  know  anything  whatever 
about  the  subject  of  the  dispute.  And  if  there  be,  by  good 
luck,  one  such  man  among  the  twelve,  his  opinion  may  be 
entirely  overruled  by  the  others,  or  even  by  one  ignorant  or 
obstinate  fellow  with  a  wooden  head  and  a  camel's  stomach. 
That  this  has  many  times  happened  is  well  known.  When 
these  things  are  considered,  it  may  appear  that  trial  by  jury 
is  in  many  cases  as  much  a  decision  by  chance,  as  triaJ  by 
ordeal  or  by  battle.  How  such  chance  decisions  should  be 
tolerated  in  this  age  is  a  problem  which  would  be  inexplicable 
but  for  the  amazing  force  of  ancient  custom. 

A  few  years  ago  in  Ireland,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
sheriffs  to  put  on  the  jury  panels  as  many  men  as  they  could 
who  had  served  before,  and  by  this  means  juries  were  fre- 
quently obtained  whose  previous  experience  enabled  them  to 
deal  with  most  of  the  cases  without  gross  blunders ;  but  this 
practice  being  considered  objectionable,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1871  which  considerably  widened  and  lowered  the  pecuniary 
qualifications  of  jurors  in  Ireland,  and  which  obliged  the 
^eriffs  to  summon  the  new  class  of  jurors  indifferently.  The 
restdt  was,  afber  the  new  Act  came  into  force,  that  the  juries 
often  con»sted  largely  of  men  who  had  never  tried  a  cause 
before,  and  many  of  whom  could  neither  read  nor  write.  These 
juries  proved  so  utterly  ignorant  and  incompetent,  so  grossly 
prejudiced  and  stupid,  that  they:  tamed  justice  into  a  farce  in^ 
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liundredfi  of -oases  and  drew -doiim  th^TstropAgect^  auimadyeraians 
firom  the  judges,  l^e megistrates,  and  the  bttr,  as.also  fcentthe 
newspapers,  with  the  result  that  tlie  jury  lawsv^n  Ireland  had 
to  be  altered  again  in  18 74,. in  the  vain  attempt  to  find  twelve 
men  at  a  countj  assize  fit  to  perform  functions  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  the  combination  of  long  practice  with  natural 
sagacity. 

In  truth,  the  law  itself  proclaims  the  weakness  of  juries  in 
many  ways.  For  hundreds  of  years  it  prohibited  a  defendant 
from  pleading  more  than  one  defence  to  a  claim,  for  fear  the 
jury  should  be  puzzled  by  a  multitude  of  pleas,  or,  as  Lord 
Coke  expressed  it,  'propter  simplicitatem  laicorum.'  Down  to 
a  few  years  ago  the  law  refused  to  admit  the  testimony  of 
either  party  to  a  cause,  or  of  anyone  who  had  any  interest  in 
it,  because  a  jury  would  be  in  danger  of  giving  too  much  weight 
to  it.  That  rule  has  been  altered  by  recent  statutes  in  civil 
actions,  but  still  remains  in  force  in  criminal  cases,  and  ex- 
cludes the  evidence  of  an  accused  man  even  when  his  life  is 
at  stake.  The  law  also  refuses  to  let  a  juiy  know  that  a  man 
charged  before  them  with  theft  or  burglary  has  been  before 
convicted  of  similar  offences,  for  fear  they  should  give  too 
much  weight  to  the  evidence,  until  after  they  have  found  him 
guilty  of  the  last  offence. 

The  cases  in  which  our  law  has  denied  or  defeated  justice 
by  shutting  out  testimony  which  juries  could  not  be  trusted 
with  are  beyond  all  calculation.  The  law  also  emphatically 
proclaims  its  distrust  of  juries  by  refusing  them  the  right  be- 
longing to  every  other  judicial  body,  of  deciding  their  differ- 
ences by  a  majority,  and  by  exacting  an  unanimous  verdict. 
In  effect  it  says  that  the  decision  of  an  unlearned  jury  is  good 
for  nothing  if  not  unanimous,  but  that  skilled  judges  may  de- 
cide all  causes  by  a  majority. 

In  the  second  place,  under  the  jury  system  it  is  imi)ossib\.e 
to  be  secure  that  you  have  impartial  men  in  the  jury-box. 
For  though  the  law  entitles  either  party  to  challenge  a  juror 
for  partiality,  yet  it  is  in  most  cases  impossible  to  tell  whether 
or  no  the  jurors — whose  names  you  never  heard  of  before — 
are  or  not  related  to,  or  friends  of,  or  connected  with,  the 
other  party ;  and  if  you  are  so  informed,  it  is  rare  to  be  able  to 
prove  it :  so  that  your  opponent  may  have  one  or  more  strong 
partisans  in  the  box  without  your  knowing  it.  It  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  even  in  England,  and  very  frequent  in 
Ireland,  to  hear  that  the  winning  party  had  one  or  more 
fiiends  on  the  jury.  And  what  makes  this  evil  worse  is  that 
•no  juryman  incurs  any  legal  respon3ibility  for  his  verdict — be 
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it  the  result  of  wilful  partiality^  or  of  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
or  of  want  of  patience  and  care ;  nor  is  it  even  known  in 
general  what  reasons  carried  the  verdict.  Contrast  this  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  judge  to  the  Bar,  to  the  Press,  and 
to  Parliament.  He  gives  reasons  for  his  decisions  in  public, 
which  can  be  reviewed  by  the  Coutt.     The  jury  gives  none. 

Even  the  right  of  challenging  jurors,  necessary  as  it  may 
be  under  the   present  system,  is  attended  with  great  evils. 
Anyone  who  reads  the  evidence  given  by  the  most  experienced 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  the  Irish  Jury  System, 
which  reported  in  1874,  will  see  that  prisoners  tried  for  the 
most  serious  offences  in  Ireland  invariably  exercise  their  right 
of  peremptory  challenge  by  knocking  the  brains  out  of  the 
jury,  a3  it  is  there  called — that  is  to  say,  by  challenging  every 
man  of  any  education  or  intelligence  who  is  called  out  of  the 
jury  list,  so  as  to  leave    none  on  the  panel   but   the  most 
ignorant  men  of  the  lowest  class,  whose  prejudices  and  passions 
can  be  worked  upon  by  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  either  to 
acquit  him,  or  to  refuse  to  concur  in  a  conviction,  which  equally 
paralyses  the  arm  of  justice.     The  right  of  challenge  con- 
stantly blocks  the  whole  machinery  of  the  law  at  Irish  assizes 
in  another  way;  for  a  prisoner  for  felony  has  a  right  to  twenty 
peremptory  challenges  without  showing  any  cause  at  all,  be- 
sides any  number  of  challenges  for  which  he  can  show  cause. 
This   right   the   prisoner's  attorney  usually  exercises   to   the 
fullest  extent ;  and  when  the  Crown  has  also  exercised  its 
right  of  challenge  for  cause  shown,  it  often  occurs  that  a  full 
jury  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  case  has  to  stand  over  to  the 
next  assizes.     When  it  comes  on  again  the  same  process  has 
to  be  repeated,  and  in  the  meantime  witnesses  may  have  died 
or  gone  abroad  or  the  prisoner's  friends  may  have  tampered 
\vith  them.     Great  as  these  objections   are  to  the   right  of 
challenge,  and  operating,  as  it  frequently  does,  to  exhibit  the 
imbecility  of  the  law  to  punish  the  worst  of  criminals,  yet  it 
cannot  be  done  away  with  so  long  as  you  retain  the  trial  by 
jury,  since  it  offers  the  only  chance  of  preventing  a  friend  or 
an   enemy,  or   a   violent  partisan,  of  the  prosecutor  or  the 
prisoner,  from  trying  the  cause. 

In  the  third  place,  the  want  of  adequate  payment  to  jury- 
men for  their  time,  trouble,  and  expenses  is  a  frequent  reason 
why  the  heavier  class  of  cases — which  require  the  longest  and 
the  most  careful  and  laborious  consideration — are  hastily  and 
erroneously  disposed  of  by  juries.  A  common  juryman  usually 
receives  a  shilling  a  cause,  or  sometimes  the  twelve  men  re- 
ceive a  guinea  amongst  them  for  their  labours ;  and  for  this 
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they  may  have  to  devote  one,  two,  or  three  entire  days  to  the 
case,  besides  the  expenses  of  travelling.  No  one  who  knows 
mankind  will  believe  that  a  juryman  who  usually  gets  paid  for 
his  work  out  of  court  will  give  the  requisite  amount  of  trouble- 
and  consideration  to  a  long  and  difficult  cause,  when  all  he 
is  to  have  for  it  will  only  pay  his  omnibiis  fare  to  and  from  the 
court,  and  when  his  business  requires  his  attention. 

In  the  next  place,  the  requirement  of  twelve  men  to  form 
a  complete  jury  is  a  very  serious  evil.'   This  practice  of  course 
comes  down  to  us  from  a  very  barbarous  age  and   people, 
when  time  was  of  little  value ;  and,  in  truth,  nothing  but  long 
usage  could  have  sustained  it  till  now,  seeing  the  consequences 
it  brings  with  it.     One  most  serious  objection  is  the  entire 
destruction   of  any  individual  responsibility  for  the  verdict 
which  it  causes.     The  deliberations  of  the  jury  being  secret, 
no  one  knows  which  way  any  individual  voted  ;  and  if  anyone 
should  be  charged  with  giving  a  false  or  scandalous  verdict, 
he  can  always  plead  that  his  individual  opinion  was  dijfferent, 
but  useless,  as  he  was  overruled  by  the  others.     The  same 
thing  is  a  ready  excuse  for  taking  little  trouble  in  a  long 
case.      The  judge  and  the  counsel  are   well  paid  for  doing 
the  work,  which  he  is  not ;  and  an  idle  juryman  will  readily 
see  that   the   others  can   do  without  him,  and  he  need  not 
fatigue  himself  with  close  attention  when  the  case  is  of  weari- 
some length. 

This  number  of  twelve  men  is  much  too  great  for  any  real 
discussion  in  a  case  requiring  much  consideration.  Three  or 
four  are  the  most  that  could  profitably  discuss  a  troublesome 
case,  and  no  lawyer  would  ever  propose  to  have  more  than 
three  arbitrator.  Many  cases  involve  numerous  items  of 
account,  each  of  them  raising  a  different  issue ;  others  involve' 
numerous  letters  and  documents,  requiring  deliberate  and  care- 
fiil  comparison  and  reflection ;  others,  such  as  patent  cases, 
involve  the  close  study  of  complex  instruments,  with  the  ex- 
planation of  experts  and  men  of  science.  In  all  these  cases,  it 
ia  impossible  for  more  than  one  or  two  men  to  go  into  it  fully 
and  do  it  well.  The  usual  result  of  having  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  in  these  cases,  is  that  when  the  parties  get  to  trial,  they 
find  out  that  the  case  cannot  be  tried  by  the  jury,  and  are 
obliged  to  refer  it  to  some  skilled  arbitrator,  so  that  all  the 
^pense  of  coming  to  trial  is  thrown  away.  The  number  of 
twelve  is  not  likely  to  be  defended  in  our  times  on  the  grounds 
pnt  forward  by  Sir  E.  Coke,  who  says  there  were  twelve 
apostles,  twelve  stones,  twelve  tribes,  &c.  We  might  as  well 
srgue  for  seven^  because  there  were  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
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and  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  or  £br  foiir,  beeaofie  there  weitf 
four  elements,  four  evangelists,  and  four  seasons; 

The  only  plausible  reason  which  I  have  heard  siigffesteil 
for  having  twelve  mentis  that  the  parties  may  have  a  (mance 
of  getting  one  or  two  sensible  fellows  on  the  jury.  But  tiiii 
is  completely  balanced  by  the  consideration  that  there  is  quite 
as  much  chance  of  your  getting  one  or  two  obstinate  block- 
heads or  one  or  two  strong  partisans  on  the  jury,  by  having  so 
many  as  twelve. 

Lastly,  the  unnecessary  employment  of  juries  to  try  cases 
which  could   be  better   and  quicker   disposed  of  by  a  sin^e 
judge,  or  by  two  or  three  judges,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  delay  and  expense  of  legal  proceedings.     Many  a  special 
jury  cause  has  to  be  postponed  to  another  sitting  of  assizes^ 
because  a  sufficient  number  of  special  jurors  have  not  attended 
after  the  parties  have  incurred  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  pre- 
paring for  trial — all  which  has  to  be  done  over  again  on  a  future 
occasion.     When  a  sufficient  number  of  jurjrmen  does  appear, 
a  part  of  the  few  and  precious  hours  of  the  courts  is  consumed 
in  calling  the  jury,  in  hearing  excuses  for  absence,  in  disposmg 
of  challenges  and  swearing  the  jury ;  but  a  far  greater  waste 
of  time  takes  place  in  trying  to  make  a  case  of  any  length  or 
difficulty  intelligible   and  interesting  to  uneducated  and  un- 
learned men,  and  in  the  efforts  of  counsel  to  delude  them,  and 
to  enlist  their  sympathies  and  work  on  their  prejudices,  and  so 
to  win  their  verdict.     After  the  counsel  on  both  sides  have 
finished,  the  judge  must  sum  up  the  evidence  and  go  over  the 
ground  again  carefully,  partly  to  undo  what  counsel  have  done, 
and  partly  to  see  that  the  jury  do  not  misunderstand  the  evi- 
dence and  the  law.     The  effect  of  all  this  iteration  and  reitera- 
tion is,  that  innumerable  cases  occur  which  a  single  judge  would 
dispose' of  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  which  take  a  jury  a  day  or 
more.     The  longest  cause  tried  in  our  times,  the  Tichbome 
oase,  would  have  been  blown  up  by  C.  J.  Bovill  if  he  had  sat 
alone,  as  soon  as  the  impostor's  cross-examination  was  over, 
whereas  some  of  the  jury  could  not  see  through  the  fraud  till 
several  weeks  later.     In  my  own  judgment  I  believe  that  a 
jury  cause  list  would  very  often  be  disposed  of  by  a  judge  in 
a  week,  which  now  occupies  a  fortnight,  and  that  the  delays 
in  the  trial  of  town  causes  which  are  so  much  complained  of 
would  almost  disappear  if  the  judge  did  the  work  himself. 

The  jury  system  is  also  responsible  for  all  the  new  trials 
caused  by  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  juries,  by  their  allowing 
partiality  and  prejudice  to  prevail,  by  their  finding  against  the 
weight  of  evidence,  and  by  their. giving  absurd  or  exceasive- 
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im^es.  How  ntuneroraAjsnch  casefir  urcf^  ho^r  constantty  they 
ste  in  ocrtam  kiiidd-  of  actions,  how  eteat  are  the  expense' 
d  the  delay  thereby  caused  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  how 
ey  burden  the  cause  list,  and  block  the  way  of  other  business, 
adequately  known  only  to  those  who  have  long  experience  in 
e  courts. 

The  considerations  which  I  have  mentioned  constitute  some 
'  the  most  serious  and  damning  objections  that  can  be  brought 
gainst  any  judicial  tribunal.  They  impeach  the  jury  for  fre- 
lent  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  imbecility,  for  occasional 
urtiality,  for  being  selected  by  chance  instead  of  by  choice, 
nd  for  being  so  constituted  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  deal  with  the 
bore  important  and  more  difficult  class  of  cases  which  are  now 
rought  before  them.  These  objections  to  the  jury  system 
rere  present  to  the  minds  of  those  eminent  judges  who  framed 
he  Judicature  Acts ;  and  they  had  provided  in  those  Acts  for 
irar  different  modes  of  trial,  all  of  which  have  been  found  by 
ong  experience  to  be  necessary  for  different  kinds  of  cases. 
Chese  different  modes  were — Ist.  Trial  by  judge  alone; 
eoondly,  trial  by  the  judge  with  skilled  assessors  sitting 
rith  him ;  thirdly,  trial  by  official  referees ;  fourthly,  trial  by 
ary  as  now.  The  first  three  forms  of  trial  were  intended  for 
hat  larger  class  of  cases  in  which  the  dispute  is  mainly  a 
[aestion  of  law  rather  than  fact,  or  in  which  scientific  e^ddence 
ind  opinion  were  mainly  in  question,  or  in  which  long  accounts 
Old  documents,  with  numerous  items,  required  looking  into  in 
letail.  For  all  these,  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  take 
bem  before  a  jury,  as  it  was  constantly  found  necessary,  after 
hat  expense  had  been  vainly  incurred,  to  refer  them  to  a 
killed  arbitrator  to  decide  or  to  find  the  facts  and  state  them 
or  the  Court  to  decide.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  clause 
n&  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
^ve  either  party  the  right  to  insist  on  having  a  cause  tried  by 
\xrf  in  the  old  manner ;  so  that  the  Courts  have  held  that 
hough  they  are  satisfied,  and  the  plaintiff  is  satisfied,  that  the 
ase  IS  wholly  unfit  for  a  jury,  and  eminently  proper  for  trial 
7  judge,  with  skilled  assessors — as  a  patent  cause  for  example, 
ret  they  have  no  power  to  order  it,  if  the  defendant  objects. 
Sagg  V.  Silber,  1  Q.B.D.,  666).  It  is  clear  that  this  ought 
x>  be  amended,  and  the  Court  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
ndering  which  form  of  trial  should  be  used  in  the  three  first 
Qhases  of  cases  mentioned  above,  which  are  now,  as  it  is  termed, 
'driven  to  arbitration,'  when  brought  before  a  jury.  In  re- 
gnd,  however,  to  the  most  numerous  class  of  cases  which  are 
<soBxmonIy  tried  by  juries,  the  Acts  referred  to  made' no  other 
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provision  than  to  leave  them  as  they  were,  unless  both  parties  |* 
were  willing  to  try  by  judge  without  a  jury,  which  seldon 
occurs,  one  of  the  parties  generally  thinking  he  has  more  chance 
with  a  jury  than  with  a  judge.  But  the  facts  which  I  have 
adduced,  if  they  are  true  and  not  imaginary,  lead  straight  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  trial  by  a  judge  or  judges,  as  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  ought  to  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  trial ;  and 
that  if  a  jury  is  to  be  called  in,  it  ought  only  to  be  in  excep- 
tional cases  defined  by  statutes ;  and  that  the  power  to  saj 
whether  the  exception  is  made  out,  ought  to  rest  with  tl« 
Court  and  not  with  the  parties.  It  will  be  asked.  What  are  the 
exceptional  cases  which  you  would  still  leave  to  a  jury  ?  I 
would  answer,  that  public  opinion  at  present  still  believes  in 
trial  by  jury  in  political  questions,  or  cases  of  popular  rights- 
such,  for  example,  as  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  of  public 
discussion.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  still  to  reserve 
them  for  decision  by  juries,  though  I  shall  make  some  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  in  dealing  with  criminal  trials.  Cases 
of  private  libel  and  slander,  and  actions  for  frauds,  might  also 
be  tried  by  jury  without  much  detriment  to  justice;  but 
beyond  those  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  go,  and  should  leave 
all  others  to  be  tried  by  a  judge.  All  the  ordinary  cases  of 
debt  and  contract,  which  form  more  than  half  of  the  cause  lists, 
and  which  would  be  tried  in  the  County  Court  by  a  judge, 
should  be  tried  in  the  same  way  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
The  very  large  class  of  actions  for  accidents — especially  those 
where  death  has  resulted,  and  where  the  plaintiffs  are  widows 
and  children — are  the  very  cases  where  the  juries  do  the  most 
injustice,  and  draw  the  most  false  inferences  from  the  evidence. 
They  also  occupy  a  good  half  of  the  time  of  the  courts,  and  new 
trials  are  most  frequent  in  them.  An  immense  deal  of  in- 
justice as  well  as  delay  would  be  saved  by  transferring  them  to 
a  judge,  as  these  cases  are  always  blocking  up  the  way  of  other 
business. 

No  reform  of  the  jury  laws,  however,  will  be  either  com- 
plete or  satisfactory  which  does  not  reduce  the  present  number 
of  men  required  to  fonn  a  jury,  or  which  does  not  abolish  the 
old  custom  of  requiring  a  unanimous  verdict.     I  have  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  twelve  men  pretending  to  discuss  legal 
riddles  which  can  only  be  properly  done  by  three  or  four  o€ 
them,  and  how  it  reduces  the  moral  responsibility  of  each  maii^ 
for  doing  injustice  to  an  invisible  quantity.     To  these  considera^^ 
tions  add  the  fact  that  the  number  and  expense  of  juries  wouliS- 
be  so    much  reduced    by  the    proposed  change,  that  everj^ 
jury  cause  might  have  a  special  jury,  who  would  usuaUy  be? 
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more  educated  and  competent  to  deal  with  important  cases^ 
and  less  liable  to  be  swayed  by  ignorant  prejudices  than  a 
conunon  jury. 

The  adoptidn  of  a  verdict  by  a  fixed  majority — as,  for  ex- 
imple,^  of  three  out  of  four,  or  of  four  out  of  five — is  loudly 
called  for  by  many  strong  reasons.     The  decision  by  majority 
of  voices  is  a  right  held  by  every  other  body  entirusted  with 
judicial  functions,  and  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  itself, 
which  often  compel  us  to  come  to  some  decision,  and  yet  oblige 
UB  to  take  different  views  on  many  subjects.     The  rule  re- 
quiring unanimity  of  opinion  in  a  jury,  and  enforcing  it  by 
&e  pains  of  hunger,  is  an  affront  to  nature  and  humanity, 
and  at  most  can  only  produce  a  sham  agreement,  not  a  real 
one,  and  punish  those  jurymen  most  who  have  the  most  con- 
science.    It  bears  upon  it  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the  bar- 
barous ages  in  which  it  had  its  origin.     In  the  more  humane 
practice  of  our  days,  the  effect  of  it  is  to  prevent  any  verdict 
at  all  where  the  jury  cannot  be  of  one  mind  afler  some  hours 
of  deliberation,  as  the  judge  then  discharges  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  plaintiff  either  abandons  his  claim  or  is  put  to 
all  the  expense  of  a  second  trial ;  although  in  a  large  number 
of  these  cases  there  is  a  strong  majority  of  one  mmd,  whose 
opinion  is  presumably  the  right  one,  and  ought  to  be  given 
effect  to,  unless  the  judge  reports  it  to  be  unsatisfactory.  With 
this  safeguard  of  the  judge's  concurrence,  there  ought  to  be 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  verdict  of  a  majority — of  three 
out  of  four,  for  example. 

This  is  what  has  been  done,  and  with  the  best  effect,  in 
some  of  our  colonies — in  Australia  and  the  Cape,  in  Jamaica 
Mid  Canada — which  have  reduced  their  juries  in  certain  civil 
cases,  in  some  to  seven,  in  others  to  six  or  four  in  number ; 
«id  have  adopted  the  verdicts  of  three  out  of  four,  or  five 
out  of  seven,  after  a  certain  number  of  hours  spent  in  delibe- 
ration. 

In  some  of  them  this  has  been  done  for  twenty -five  years 
and  upwards,  and  no  one  has  dreamed  of  going  back  to  the 
barbarous  old  system  which  still  clings  to  the  mother-country. 
In  Scotland  it  is  well  known  that  in  civil  cases,  if  the  jury 
cannot  agree  after  three  hours,  a  bare  majority  carries  the 
verdict.  It  seems  that  Scotchmen  or  Australian  colonists  may 
exercise  powers  which  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  English- 
men! 

This  paper  would  be  very  incomplete  if  I  omitted  to 
notice  the  important  subject  of  juries  in  criminal  cases.  Those 
who  entertain  the  old  superstitions  about  criminal  trials  by 
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jury  must  have  hfid  their  faith  rudely  dbtocked  by  the  eendoet 
of  j.ui;ies  in  Ireland,  which  has  shaken  the  whole  fabric  of  lav 
and  order  to  its  foundations.     For  a  long  time  past,  juries^in 
the  disturbed  districts  have  refused  to  coiivict  Uie  most  atro- 
cious criminals  of,  agrarian  outrages^  and  assassinations,  either 
fiom  the  influence  of  terror,  or  of  sympathy,  with  the  otkmce, 
or  owing  to  that  precious  rule  of  unanimity  .in  a  yerdidy  which 
enables  one  friend  of  the  crime,  or  of  the  prisoner,  to  defi»t 
justice,  though  the  other  eleven  may  be  willing  to  do  their 
duty.     The  effects  of  this  total  failure  of  criming  juries  to  do 
justice  have  been  manifold,  and  of  the  utmost  mischief  io  the 
State.     It  has  held  out  indulgence  and  impunity  to  the  wont 
of  crin^inals,  it  has  deterred  officers  and   magistrates  from  . 
doing  their  duty  against  armed*  tumultuous  mobs,  for  fears 
jury  should  convict  them  of  murder,  and  it  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Grovernment  to  punish  or  put  down  a  Fenian 
press  which  preaches  and  encourages  murder,  rebellion,  and 
treason  all  over  the  country.     The  result,  as  we  all  know,  has 
been  to  compel  Parliament  to  authorise  the  trial  of  agrarian 
offences  in  the  disturbed  districts  by  judges  without  juries. 
The  unavoidable  inference  from  this  is  that  juries  cannot  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  political  or  agrarian  offences,  in  times  of 
popular  agitation  and  passion.     They  fail  most  conspicuously 
and  most  completely  at  the  very  time  and  occasion  when  their 
duties  are  most  important  io  their  country.     In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  during  the  popular  excitement  about  the  fictitious 
Popish  plots  invented  by  Titus  Oates,  all  the  innocent  mm 
who  were  falsely  convicted  and  executed  for  being  concerned 
in  them  were  judiciaUy  murdered  by  juries,  as  De  Tocqueville 
justly  observed.     In  the  first  French  revolution  the  guillotine 
was  fed  ^vith  innocent  victims  by  fanatical  republican  juries. 
In  1816,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  overthrown  the  first 
Buonaparte,  the  rage  of  popular  passion  against  his  party  in 
the  South  of  France  was  such  that  numbers  of  eminent  Buonar 
partists  were  murdered  in  open  day,  yet  no  conviction  of  any 
of  the  assassins  could  be  obtained  from  the  royalist  juries,  as 
Alison  relates,  even  by  the  clearest  evidence.     In  all  these 
instances,  the  trial  of  public  crimes  by  jury  displays  its  true 
character  of  an  appeal  to  the  popular  voice,  instead  of  an 
impartial  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  the  verdicts 
of  juries  in  times  of  agitation  and  excitement  merely  rehect 
the  popular  passions  and  prejudices.     Ought  the  trial  by  jury, 
therefore,  in   criminal  cases,  to  be   abolished?     Many  will 
answer  that  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  subject  to  fevers  of 
agitation,  and  with  the  lowest  class  of  juix>r8,  it  would  be  much. 
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btttarthere.8lioiild.be  no  juries  at  all/and  in  fact  that  they! 
aare  a  coxae  to  the  country,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  its  ruin.'     i 
■ball  not  argue  affainst  this  conclusion — but  what  about  crimi^ 
nal  juries  in  England  ?     I  am  quite  sensible  that  the  time  h^ 
not^  yet  arrived  when  public  opinion  is  disposed  to  dispense 
with  juries  in  England  in  criminal  trials.     But  I  will  obiserve' 
that  Jegislation  of  late  years  has  taken  the  course  of  giving  twa 
oaagistrates,  or  a  single  police  magistrate,  the  power  of  trying 
a  vast  number  of  offences  which  were  formerly  tried  by  juries — 
such  as  small  larcenies,  receiving  stolen  goods,  malicious  inju- 
ries to  property,  embezzlements,  some  oifences  relating  to  the 
current  ooin,  ofiPences  by  children  and  youths  under  sixteen 
years,  and  the  like.     In  each  of  these,  the  party  accused  has 
the  option  of  demanding  a  jury,  but  I  find  the  Parliamentary 
returns  of  1881  show  that  above  160,000  persons  were  con- 
victed by  magistrates  alone,  in  that  year,  of  indictable  offences, 
fonnerly  tried  by  juries,  being  ten  times  as  many  as  the  whole 
number  tried  by  juries  at  sessions  and  assizes.     In  every  one 
of  these  150,0()0  cases,  the  accused  chose  to  be  tried  without  a 
jury.     This  striking  fact  shows  how  little    value  is  set  by 
criminals  on  that  tribunal.     And  out  of  14,786  cases,  which 
were  tried  at  assizes  and  sessions  by  juries,  the  great  bulk 
were  offences  in  which  the  law  gave  the  prisoners  no  chpice  as 
to  the  mode  of  trial,  or  else  a  large  portion  of  them,  also, 
would  never  have  gone  to  a  jury.     This  change  in  the  mode 
of  trial  has  been  so  satisfactory,  and  has  effected  such  a  great 
saving  of  delay  and  expense,  and  of  hardship  to  the  parties, 
whether  prisoners  or  prosecutors,  that  no  one  dreams  of  going 
back  to  die  old  system,  nor  could  the  cases  possibly  be  got 
through  by  juries,  on  account  of  the  waste  of  time  by  them. 
Indeed,  the  superior  competency  of  judges  and  magistrates  to 
deal  with  criminal  charges,  over  the  very  common  class  of 
jorymen   who  usually  try  them  at  the  assizes,  will  not  be 
denied  by  anyone  who  has  practised  before  them. 

But   what  about  offences  involving  political  or  popular 

questions?     It  is  upon  these  that  the  extravagant  eulogiums 

of  trial  by  jury  by  great  orators  have  been  based,  and  at  one 

stage  of  our  history,  namely,  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and 

Qeorge  I  v.,  when  the  Crown  was  all  powerful  in  a  corrupt 

House  of  Commons  filled  with  nominees  of  the  aristocracy,  and 

when  the  public  press  was  too  feeble,  too  limited,  and  too 

lightly  esteemed  to  have  much  influence,  the  champions  of 

nubUc  opinion  often  found  refuge  in  a  jury  when  prosecuted 

l^  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.     But  in  our  days  the  case  is 

entirely  altered.    The  House  of  Commons  fairly  represents 
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the  public  opinion  of  the  day,  and  the  ministers  are  in  truth 
its  nominees ;  the  public  press  has  grown  so  enormously  in 
intelligence^  in  wealth,  in  circulation,  and  in  influence  as  to 
«constitute  a  real  fourth  estate  of  the  realm;  and  to  rival  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  these  two  great  powers 
every  judge  is  daily  made  responsible,  and  his  conduct  in  every 
popular  trial  is  closely  watched  and  overhauled  by  them.  They 
nave,  in  fact,  grown  to  be  the  great  and  effective  guardians  of 
public  rights,  and  any  judge  who  attempted  to  infringe  or 
narrow  than  would  be  instantly  called  to  account  for  it.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  that  for  forty  yeats  past,  the  judges, 
instead  of  invading  or  narrowing  public  discussion  and  public 
rights,  have  been  constantly  enlarging  them,  of  which  the 
decisions  of  Denman,  Campbell,  and  Cockbum  are  striking 
examples.  The  times  of  Mansfield,  Kenyon,  and  Ellenboroush, 
and  of  Wilkes  and  Junius  and  Cobbett,  are,  indeed,  wholly 
x^hanged,  and  any  trial  involving  political  questions  or  public 
rights  would  generally  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  judge ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  irresponsible  jury,  inflamed  by  public 
agitation,  would  be  a  very  dangerous  tribunal  for  any  man 
charged  with  strictly  enforcing  the  law  against  popular  violence. 
What  safety  would  there  be  with  such  a  jury  for  any  officer 
or  constable  who  had  sternly  suppressed  a  tumultuous  riot  by 
force  of  arms,  and  thereby  saved  a  great  city  from  bloodshed 
and  fire  and  plunder  ? 

To  any  man  who  considers  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  may 
appear  that  in  future  the  danger  of  wicked  injustice  being 
perpetrated  by  law  will  not  proceed  from  responsible  judges  of 
high  character  and  respect  for  public  esteem,  but  from  irre- 
sponsible and  ignorant  juries  infected  with  popular  passions. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  public  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
dispense  with  trial  by  jury  in  political  cases,  it  becomes  the 
more  important  to  make  such  amendments  in  criminal  trials  as 
may  remove  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system.-  One  of 
the  most  essential  is  to  give  either  the  prosecutor  or  the  accused 
the  power  of  having  a  special  jury,  composed  of  men  of  some 
education  and  position  in  life,  instead  of  the  very  inferior^  class 
from  whom  the  criminal  juries  are  now  selected. 

This  is  a  power  conferred  on  the  Irish  Attorney-General 
by  the  Act  lately  passed  for  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland^ 
and  a  power  the  necessity  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
in  times  of  popular  agitation.  The  use  of  this  power  would  be 
much  facilitated  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  jury  from  twelve 
to  five,  while  the  sense  of  responsibility  would  be  increased 
as  well  as  the  chance  of  a  full  discussion  among  the  jury* 
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The  adoption  of  a  majority  verdict,  as  in  Scotland,  after  a 
certain  time  passed  in  discussion,  would  also  deprive  any  one 
perverse  fellow  or  determined  partisan  of  the  power  of  defeat- 
ing law  and  justice,  while  the  condition  of  requiring  the  con- 
currence of  the  judge  in  such  a  verdict  would  secure  it  from 
all  danger  of  a  too  hasty  conclusion.  By  these  amendments  it 
is  possible  that  trial  by  jury  may  yet  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time  to  come  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  still  viewed  as  a 
privilege  and  a  benefit,  although,  as  I  have  shown,  it  has  within 
our  own  time  been  given  up  in  a  vast  and  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  to  which  it  was  formerly  applied,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  parties  interested,  and  with  the  greatest  ad- 
Tantage  to  public  justice. 


On  the  Same. 

By  G.  C.  Whiteley,  Barrister-at-Law. 

i  T  the  Congress  last  year  the  advisability  of  amending  the 

IJL    jury  laws  was  considered.      This  year  the  institution 

itself  is  attacked,  and  we  are  invited  to  discuss  ^whether  it  is 

desirable  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  and  if  so,  in  what  cases  ? ' 

To   the    first    question    I   would    emphatically    answer    no. 

Reforms  may  be  needed — there  may  be  cases  in  which  juries 

may  with   advantage  be  dispensed  with — bpt  to  abolish  the 

system  altogether — to  burn  our  jurors'  books  and  sweep  away 

our  jury-boxes — would  be  detrimental  to  the  administration  of 

justice  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

As  it  may  be  true  that  what  this  Association  thinks  to-day 
Parliament  wUl  think  to-morrow— or  perhaps,  considering  the 
present  state  of  legislative  progress,  we  had  better  say  the  day 
after  to-morrow — then  it  is  of  importance  that  the  case  for 
juries  should  be  placed  clearly  before  you.  Trial  by  jury  is 
itself  to  be  put  upon  its  trial,  and  you  may  be  asked  to  give 
your  verdict  against  its  continuance,  and  thus  by  a  sort  of 
*  happy  despatch'  the  institution  is  to  commit  suicide. 

I  am,  unfortunately,  in  ignorance  as  to  the  line  of  argument 
to  be  taken  by  those  who  propose  the  abolition  of  trial  by 
jury.  I  know  not  the  objections  which  are  to  be  raised  to  the 
system,  or  the  new  methods  of  trial  which  are  to  be  substituted. 
There  may  be  some  novel  scheme  to  be  propounded  which 
^  at  once  supply  a  speedy,  sure,  and  economical  method  of 
trying  causes  dvU  and  criminal ;  but  if  the  alternatives  to  be 
offered  are  any  of  the  existing  modes,  such  as  trial  by  magis- 
^te,  trial  by  judge,  or  by  court-martial,  then  I  submit  that  in 
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civil  causes  trial  by  jury  should  still  be  retained^  or  at  all 
events  the  right  to  demand  it  in  certain  cases  secured  to  the 
litigants,  whHe  in  criminal  courts  to  abolish  it  would  be  not 
only  a  mistake  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  error 
80  grave  that  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country  can 
contemplate  such  a  pi'oposal  as  serious  or  '  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.'  We  may  be  *  within  a  measurable  distance ' 
of  reforms  in  the  jury  laws,  but  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
the  people  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  other  direct  authority 
than  that  of  the  people  themselves,  in  a  country  where  law  is 
respected  and  order  enforced,  is  so  extremely  improbable  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  hardly  a  matter  either  for  argument  or 
discussion. 

That  the  reform  of  the  jury  laws  does  not  involve  the 
abolition  of  the  system  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  those  who  most  strongly  advocate  changes  do  not 
neglect  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  institution 
itself.  Thus  Mr.  MacNeill  at  the  Congress  last  year,  in 
proposing  alterations,  carefully  guarded  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  disapprove  of  the  system  altogether,  whilst  every 
speaker  during  the  discussion  which  followed  more  or  less 
advocated  the  retention  of  the  institution  in  some  cases  and 
under  certain  circumstances.  At  a  more  recent  meeting  the 
late  Sir  John  Smale,  after  supporting  the  most  radical  reforms 
in  our  jury  system,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  *  juries  take  a 
most  valuable  part  in  the  administration  of  the  law  under  the 
rules  as  they  now  exist,'  and  was  of  opinion  *  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come,  if  it  ever  would  come,  when  all  decisions  as  to 
facts  should  be  transferred  from  the  jury-box  to  the  bench.' 

There  have  been  seasons  when,  and  countries  where,  trial 
by  jury  has  utterly  failed  to  secure  the  observance  of  law  and 
the  maintenance  of  order.  So  much  the  worse  for  those 
seasons !  So  much  the  worse  for  those  countries  !  It  is  not 
with  exceptional  cases  such  as  these  that  I  have  to  deal.  It 
is  where  there  is 

Some  reverence  for  the  laws  themselves  have  made  .  .  . 
Some  civic  manhood  firm  against  a  crowd, 

that  trial  by  jury  flourishes  and  gives  to  the  people  that 
^  moral  and  political  training  which  has  been  of  such  profit  to 
the  English  race  from  their  continual  opportiTnities  of  taking 
a  public  and  responsible  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.' ' 
We  are  surely  justified  in  asking  what  system  is  to  take 

>  Lord  O'Hagan,  Presidential  Address,  ISSl. 
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the  place  of  trial  by  jury  when  it  is  abolished.  Are  we  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  *  courts  of  chivalry,'  *  wager  of  battel,'  or 

*  trial  by  ordeal '  ?  The  charming  simplicit}"  of  the  ordeal  by 
water  might  commend  itself  to  some  minds.  By  that  system  you 
were  thrown  into  cold  water.  If  you  floated  it  was  a  sign  of 
guilt,  and  you  were  condemned.  If  you  sank  you  were 
innocent,  but  you  were  drowned.  The  prevalence  of  judicial 
combats  in  the   Middle   Ages  is   attributed  by   Hallam   to 

*  systematic  perjury  in  witnesses  and  want  of  legal  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  judges;'  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
false  testimony  in  the  witness-box  and  incompetence  upon  the 
bench  are  such  marked  characteristics  of  our  time  that  we 
should  be  led  to  revive  a  system  in  which  we  find  speciial 
privileges  given  to  women,  priests,  and  infants,  the  old,  the 
lame,  and  the  blind,  peers,  and  citizens  of  London. 

Are  judges  to  decide  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  questions 
of  law  ?  Surely  our  judges  have  work  enough  to  do  already. 
In  taking  down  the  notes  of  the  evidence,  following  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  trial,  deciding  the  questions  of  law  as  they 
arise,  and  marshalling  the  facts  to  present  them  in  due  order 
to  the  jury,  the  judge  has  his  time  fully  occupied,  and  even 
in  civil  causes,  where  the  parties  to  the  suit  consent  to  the 
practice,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  placing  too  much 
responsibiUty  upon  one  man  to  ask  him  to  perform  the  duties; 
both  of  judge  and  jury.  In  criminal  cases,  where  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  accused  are  at  stake,  to  do  so  would  be  often, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  fatal  mistake.  A  man  may 
be  a  profound  la^vyer  and  an  excellent  judge,  but  may  be 
utterly  unfit  to  sit  from  day  to  day  deciding  questions  which 
demand  a  mde  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  a  keen  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  a  mind  free  from  all  bias  and  pnd- 
judice.  And  even  if  a  man  could  be  foimd  possessing  all  these 
attributes,  he  would  soon  lose  them  if  compelled  to  sit  con- 
tinually as  an  arbiter  of  the  lives  and  destinies  of  men.  '  In 
civil  cases  the  decisions  would  soon  fall  into  a  professional 
groove,  while  in  criminal  cases  the  strain  and  responsibility 
would  be  too  great  for  any  man  to  bear.  Of  course  I  shall  be 
reminded  that  defendants  have  now  the  power  of  submitting 
their  cases  to  a  judge  for  decision,  and  that  the  tendency  of 
modem  legislation  is  to  give  increased  powers  to  the  magis- 
trates to  decide  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  persons 
Wught  before  them.  In  our  county  courts,  during  the  yeaf 
1881,  there  were  631,647  cases  decided  by  the  judges,  and 
only  981  cases  decided  by  juries.  Be  it  so.  These  cases  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  minor  impoiftance ;  there  has  always  been 
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the  jury  to  fall  back  upoii>  whilst  even  here  it  is  possible  that 
the  decisions  have  suffered  from  the  causes  I  have  suggested. 
In  the  superior  courts  the  public  have  the  power,  if  they  will, 
to  abolish  trial  by  jury  themselves ;  but,  as  far  as. I  am  aware, 
the  proportion  of  cases  decided  by  the  judge  alone  is  at  present 
but  a  small  one.  And  in  civil  cases  I  confess  that  as  long 
as  the  right  to  have  a  jury  is  retained  in  the  background,  I 
am  less  concerned  as  to  the  number  of  cases  decided  by  the 
judge.  It  is  in  our  criminal  courts  that  I  especially  urge  the 
retention  of  the  jury  system,  and  in  fact  contend  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable. The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  undoubtedly 
gives  additional  powers  to  the  justices  to  decide  questions  of 
fact,  but  it  is  with  the  consent  of  the  person  charged,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  consent  is  seldom  given  except  where  the  facts 
are  so  clear  that  a  conviction  must  inevitably  be  the  result. 

There  is  one  argument  with  regard  to  civil  cases  that  I 
am  bound  to  notice.  It  is  urged  that  the  present  system  of 
granting  new  trials  has  practically  abolished  trial  by  jury ; 
that  if  the  jury  agrees  with  the  judge  it  merely  amounts  to  a 
more  expensive  way  of  arriving  at  a  decision ;  if  they  disagree 
with  the  judge  the  machinery  of  the  jury  system  goes  for 
nothing.  I  must  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
this  statement,  and  my  only  answer  to  it  is  that  it  is  the  law 
relating  to  new  trials  that  wants  altering  rather  than  that  the 
jury  should  be  abolished.  If  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  to  go  for 
■  nothing,  or  if  juries  are  to  be  called  together  over  and  over 
again  until  they  give  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  judge,  then  by  all  means  give  up  the  jury  altogether. 
It  is  wasteful  and  unnecessary,  and  no-  one  would  under  these 
circumstances  urge  its  retention.  If  the  judge  is  to  decide 
what  the  verdict  is  to  be,  let  him  do  so  directly,  without  the 
nominal  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  accept  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  decision.  Previous  to  the  year  1B70,  juries  were  fre- 
quently fined  if  they  gave  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  dictation 
of  the  judge,  but  in  that  year  the  practice  was  finally  abolished. 
In  modeiii  times  we  do  not  fine  our  juries  for  not  agreeing 
witli  the  judge.  We  generally  ignore  their  verdicts  and,  if 
there  is  money  enough  in  the  case  to  allow  of  the  procedure, 
we  go  on  until  both  the  judge  and  the  jury  agree.    . 

But  in  criminal  cases,  at  all  events,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  decision  when  given  should  be  final.  Be 
as  careful  as  you  can  in  your  preparations,  as  deliberate  as 
possible  in  your  judgment ;  but  when  the  verdict  is  given  let 
it  be,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  irrevocable. 
If  a  man  is  convicted  upon  illegal  evidence,  or  if  any  step  is 
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not  in  accordance  with  correct  legal  procedure,  the  conviction 
should  be  quashed;  if  the  sentence  is  too  severe,  it  may  be 
revised ;  if  the  decision  of  the  jury  is  manifestly  wrong,  the 
accused  should  be  pardoned ;  but  the  verdict — as  a  verdict — 
when  once  delivered  should  stand.  If  the  decision  were  to 
rest  with  any  one  judge,  however  able,  this  could  never  be  the 
case.  A  judge  has  previously  been  a  barrister,  accustomed  to 
take  one  side  of  the  question  or  the  other,  and  he  with  diffi- 
culty gains  a  habit  of  looking  impartially  at  both  sides,  so 
far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  although  he  may  be  perfectly 
able  to  hold  the  balance  of  the  legal  position  with  a  strictly 
judicial  mind.  Nor  would  the  decision  of  a  single  judge  be 
accepted  as  final  by  either  side.  Even  in  civil  causes,  where 
the  damages  are  unliquidated,  their  amount  is  pre-eminently 
a  question  for  a  jury  to  decide,  especially  when  a  poor  suitor 
is  on  the  one  side  and  a  rich  and  powerful  corporation  upon 
the  other. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  put  in  a  plea  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  grand  jury  in  our  system  of  criminal  procedure.     Many 
who  would  not  dream  of  abolishing  the  petty  jury  still  think 
that  the  grand  jury  might  safely  be  dispensed  with.     It  is 
declared  to  be  '  valueless '  and  '  mischievous,'  and  its  doom  is 
pronounced  on  all  sides.     And  yet  it  is  a  safeguard  that  might 
possibly  be  retained  with  advantage.     We  are  told  that  every 
case  passes  through  the  preliminary  investigation  before  either 
a  bench  of  justices  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  that  the 
farther  inquiry  by  a  grand  jury  is   quite  unnecessary.     But 
are  not  our  magistrates  liable — even  the  best  of  them — to  some- 
times carry  out  their  duties  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  to  allow 
their  predispositions,  their  predilections,   their  prejudices,  to 
affect  their   decisions?      Surely  twenty-three   men  taken   at 
random  from  a  list  of  ordinary  householders,  men  of  the  world 
as  we  call  them,  will  take  a  mder,  broader  view  of  the  case 
than  the  committing  justices,  and  will  often  spare  an  innocent 
person  from  the  exposure  and  ignominy  of  a  public  trial.     Du- 
ring the  past  ten  years,  6,437  persons  have  been  comn\itted  for 
trial  at  the  Surrey  Sessions,  and  of  these,  in  258  cases  the 
Bills  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  about  4  per 
,  cent,  of  the  total  sent  to  the  Sessions.     On  behalf  of  these  258 
accused  persons,  in  one  county  only,  saved  the  investigation 
Wore  a  petty  jury,  a  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  the 
expense  and  publicity  inevitably  connected  with  it,  I  urge  the 
retention  of  the  grand  jury. 

But  a  second  question  is  submitted  to  our  consideration. 
^  it   expedient  to   require  an  unanimous  verdict?      The 
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the  public  opinion  of  the  day,  and  the  ministers  are  in  truth 
its  nominees ;  the  public  press  has  grown  so  enormously  in 
intelligence,  in  wealth,  in  circulation,  and  in  influence  as  to 
«constitute  a  real  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  and  to  rival  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  these  two  great  powers 
every  judge  is  daily  made  responsible,  and  his  conduct  in  every 
pgpular  trial  is  closely  watched  and  overhauled  by  them.  They 
nave,  in  fact,  grown  to  be  the  great  and  effective  guardians  of 
public  rights,  and  any  judge  who  attempted  to  infringe  or 
narrow  them  would  be  instantly  called  to  account  for  it.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  that  for  forty  yeats  past,  the  judges, 
instead  of  invading  or  narrowing  public  discussion  and  public 
rights,  have  been  constantly  enlarging  them,  of  which  the 
decisions  of  Denman,  Campbell,  and  Cockbum  are  striking 
examples.  The  times  of  Mansfield,  Kenyon,  and  Ellenborough, 
and  of  Wilkes  and  Junius  and  Cobbett,  are,  indeed,  whwly 
changed,  and  any  trial  involving  political  questions  or  public 
rights  would  generally  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  judge ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  irresponsible  jury,  inflamed  by  public 
agitation,  would  be  a  very  dangerous  tribunal  for  any  man 
charged  with  sti'ictly  enforcing  the  law  against  popular  violence. 
What  safety  would  there  be  with  such  a  jury  for  any  officer 
or  constable  who  had  sternly  suppressed  a  tumultuous  riot  by 
force  of  arms,  and  thereby  saved  a  great  city  from  bloodshed 
and  fire  and  plunder  ? 

To  any  man  who  considers  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  may 
appear  that  in  future  the  danger  of  wicked  injustice  being 
perpetrated  by  law  will  not  proceed  from  responsible  judges  of" 
high  character  and  respect  for  public  esteem,  but  from  irre- 
sponsible and  ignorant  juries  infected  with  popular  passions. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  public  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
dispense  with  trial  by  jury  in  political  cases,  it  becomes  the 
more  important  to  make  such  amendments  in  criminal  trials  as 
may  remove  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system.-    One  of 
the  most  essential  is  to  give  either  the  prosecutor  or  the  accused 
the  power  of  having  a  special  jury,  composed  of  men  of  some 
education  and  position  in  life,  instead  of  the  very  inferior^  class 
from  whom  the  criminal  juries  are  now  selected. 

This  is  a  power  conferred  on  the  Irish  Attorney-General 
by  the  Act  lately  passed  for  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland^ 
and  a  power  the  necessity  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
in  times  of  popular  agitation.  The  use  of  this  power  would  be 
much  facilitated  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  jury  from  twelve 
to  five,  while  the  sense  of  responsibility  would  be  increased 
as  well  as  the  chance  of  a  full  discussion  among  .the  jury. 
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The  adoption  of  a  majority  verdict,  as  in  Scotland,  after  a 
certain  time  passed  in  discussion,  would  also  deprive  any  one 
perverse  fellow  or  determined  partisan  of  the  power  of  defeat- 
ing law  and  justice,  while  the  condition  of  requiring  the  con- 
currence of  the  judge  in  such  a  verdict  would  secure  it  from 
all  danger  of  a  too  hasty  conclusion.  By  these  amendments  it 
is  possible  that  trial  by  jury  may  yet  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time  to  come  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  still  viewed  as  a 
privilege  and  a  benefit,  although^  as  I  have  shown,  it  has  within 
our  own  time  been  given  up  in  a  vast  and  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  to  which  it  was  formerly  applied,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  parties  interested,  and  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  public  justice. 


On  the  Same, 
By  G.  C.  Whiteley,  Barrister-at-Law. 

A  T  the  Congress  last  year  the  advisability  of  amending  the 

XA.    jury  laws  was  considered.      This  year  the  institution 

itself  is  attacked,  and  we  are  invited  to  discuss  ^  whether  it  is 

desirable  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  and  if  so,  in  what  cases  ? ' 

To   the    first    question    I   would    emphatically    answer    no. 

Reforms  may  be  needed — there  may  be  cases  in  which  juries 

may  with   advantage  be  dispensed  with — bpt  to  abolish  the 

system  altogether — to  burn  our  jurors'  books  and  sweep  away 

our  jury-boxes — would  be  detrimental  to  the  administration  of 

justice  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

As  it  may  be  true  that  what  this  Association  thinks  to-day 
Parliament  ^1  think  to-morrow-or  perhaps,  considering  the 
present  state  of  legislative  progress,  we  had  better  say  the  day 
jAer  to-morrow — then  it  is  of  importance  that  the  case  for 
juries  should  be  placed  clearly  before  you.  Trial  by  jury  is 
itself  to  be  put  upon  its  trial,  and  you  may  be  asked  to  give 
your  verdict  against  its  continuance,  and  thus  by  a  sort  of 
*  happy  despatch '  the  institution  is  to  commit  suicide. 

I  am,  unfortunately,  in  ignorance  as  to  the  line  of  argument 
to  be  taken  by  those  who  propose  the  abolition  of  trial  by 
jury.  I  know  not  the  objections  which  are  to  be  raised  to  the 
system,  or  the  new  methods  of  trial  which  are  to  be  substituted. 
There  may  be  some  novel  scheme  to  be  propounded  which 
^  at  once  supply  a  speedy,  sure,  and  economical  method  of 
drying  causes  civil  and  criminal;  but  if  the  alternatives  to  be 
offered  are  any  of  the  existing  modes,  such  as  trial  by  magis- 
^te,  trial  by  judge,  or  by  court-martial,  then  I  submit  that  in 
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jury  must  have  had  their  faith  rudelj  dbtocked  by  the  eendoet 
of  jjui^s  in  Ireland,  which  has  shaken  the  whole  £ibric  of  lav 
and  order  to  its  foundations.     For  a  long  time  past^  juries^in 
the  disturbed  districts  have  refused  to  coiivict  the  most  atro- 
cious criminals  of,  agrarian  outrages,  and  assassinations,  dthef 
from  the  influence  of  terror,  or  of  sympathy  with  the  ofieaoe^ 
or  owing  to  that  precious  rule  of  unanimity  .in  a  verdicl,  which 
enables  one  friend  of  the  crime,  or  of  the  prisoner,  to  defi»t 
justice,  though  the  other  eleven  may  be  willing  to  do  their 
duty.     The  effects  of  this  total  failure  of  criming  juries  to  do 
justice  have  been  manifold,  and  of  the  utmost  misdiief  ta  the 
State.     It  has  held  out  indulgence  and  impunity  to  the  wont 
of  crin^inals,   it  has  deterred  officers  and   magistrates  from  . 
doing  their  duty  against  armed-  tumultuous  mobs,  for  fear  a 
jury  should  convict  them  of  murder,  and  it  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Grovernment  to  punish  or  put  down  a  Fenian 
press  which  preaches  and  encourages  murder,  rebellion,  and 
treason  all  over  the  country.     The  result,  as  we  all  know,  has    ! 
been  to  compel  Parliament  to  authorise  the  trial  of  agrarian 
offences  in  the  disturbed  districts  by  judges  without  juries. 
The  unavoidable  inference  from  this  is  that  juries  cannot  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  political  or  agrarian  offences,  in  times  of 
popular  agitation  and  passion.     They  fail  most  conspiououslj 
and  most  completely  at  the  very  time  and  occasion  when  their 
duties  are  most  important  to  their  country.     In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  during  the  popular  excitement  about  the  fictitious 
Popish  plots  invented  by  Titus  Oates,  all  the  innocent  mm 
who  were  falsely  convicted  and  executed  for  being  concerned 
in  them  were  judiciaUy  murdered  by  juries,  as  De  Tocquevillc 
justly  observed.     In  the  first  French  revolution  the  guillotine 
was  fed  with  innocent  victims  by  fanatical  republican  juries. 
In  1816,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  overthrown  the  first 
Buonaparte,  the  rage  of  popular  passion  against  his  party  in 
the  South  of  France  was  such  that  numbers  of  eminent  Buona^ 
partists  were  murdered  in  open  day,  yet  no  conviction  of  any 
of  the  assassins  could  be  obtained  from  the  royalist  juries,  as 
Alison  relates,  even  by  the  clearest  evidence.     In  all  these 
instances,  the  trial  of  public  crimes  by  jury  displays  its  true 
character  of  ain  appeal  to  the  popular  voice,  instead  of  aa 
impartial  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  the  verdicts 
of  juries  in  times  of  agitation  and  excitement  merely  refiect 
the  popular  passions  and  prejudices.     Ought  the  trial  by  jury, 
therefore,   in   criminal   cases,  to  be   abolished  ?    Many   will 
answer  that  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  subject  to  fevers  o€ 
agitation,  and  with  the  lowest  class  of  jurors,  it  would  be  mucb 
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ittier there^slioiildbe  no jurieB  at  allyand  in  fact  that  the V 
ore  a  cone  to  the  country,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  its  rui?l.'  I 
ball  not  argue  .against  this  conclusion — but  what  about  crimi^ 
tal  juries  in  England  ?  I  am  quite  sensible  that  the  time  h^ 
tot.  yet  arrived  when  public  opinion  is  disposed  to  dispense 
rith  juries  in  England  in  criminal  trials.  But  I  will  observe' 
hat  legislation  of  late  years  has  taken  the  course  of  giving  two 
nagistrates,  or  a  single  police  magistrate,  the  power  of  trying 
i  vast  number  of  offences  which  were  formerly  tried  by  juries — 
mdi  as  small  larcenies,  receiving  stolen  goods,  malicious  inju- 
ies  to  property,  embezzlements,  some  offences  relating  to  the 
sorrent  ooin,  offences  by  children  and  youths  under  sixteen 
Hears,  and  the  like.  In  each  of  these,  the  party  accused  has 
he  option  of  demanding  a  jury,  but  I  find  the  Parliamentary 
■etums  of  1881  show  that  above  160,000  persons  were  con- 
rieted  by  magistrates  alone,  in  that  year,  of  indictable  offences, 
ibrmerly  tried  by  juries,  being  ten  times  as  many  as  the  whole 
lumber  tried  by  juries  at  sessions  and  assizes.  In  every  one 
)f  these  150,000  cases,  the  accused  chose  to  be  tried  without  a 
jury.  This  striking  fact  shows  how  little  value  is  set  by 
criminals  on  that  tribunal.  And  out  of  14,786  cases,  which 
vere  tried  at  assizes  and  sessions  by  juries,  the  great  bulk 
were  offences  in  which  the  law  gave  the  prisoners  no  choice  as 
to  the  mode  of  trial,  or  else  a  large  portion  of  them,  also, 
would  never  have  gone  to  a  jury.  This  change  in  the  mode 
of  trial  has  been  so  satisfactory,  and  has  effected  such  a  great 
saving  of  delay  and  expense,  and  of  hardship  to  the  parties, 
whether  prisoners  or  prosecutors,  that  no  one  dreams  of  going 
back  to  die  old  system,  nor  could  the  cases  possibly  be  got 
through  by  juries,  on  account  of  the  waste  of  time  by  them. 
Indeed,  the  superior  competency  of  judges  and  magistrates  to 
deal  with  criminal  charges,  over  the  very  common  class  of 
jurymen  who  usually  try  them  at  the  assizes,  will  not  be 
denied  by  anyone  who  has  practised  before  them. 

But   what   about   offences  involving  political  or  popular 

questions?     It  is  upon  these  that  the  extravagant  eulogiums 

of  trial  by  jury  by  great  orators  have  been  based,  and  at  one 

stage  of  our  history,  namely,  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and 

George  IV.,.  when  the  Crown  was  all  powerful  in  a  corrupt 

House  of  Commons  filled  with  nominees  of  the  aristocracy,  and 

wlien  the  public  press  was  too  feeble,  too  limited,  and  too 

Hglitly  esteemed  to  have  much  influence,  the  champions  of 

public  opinion  often  found  refuge  in  a  jury  when  prosecuted 

Djrthe  ministers  of  the  Crown.     But  in  our  days  the  case  is 

entirely  altered.     The  House  of  Commons  fairly  represents 
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provision  than  to  leave  them  as  they  were,  unless  both  parties- 
were  willing  to  try  by  judge  without  a  jury,  which  seldom 
occurs,  one  of  the  parties  generally  thinking  he  has  more  chance 
with  a  jury  than  with  a  judge.     But  the  facts  which  I  have 
adduced,  if  they  are  true  and  not  imaginary,  lead  straight  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  trial  by  a  judge  or  judges,  as  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  ought  to  be  the  ordmary  mode  of  trial ;  and 
that  if  a  jury  is  to  be  called  in,  it  ought  only  to  be  in  excep-* 
tional  cases  defined  by  statutes ;  and  that  the  power  to  say 
whether  the  exception  is  made  out,  ought  to  rest  with  the 
Court  and  not  with  the  parties.    It  will  be  asked,  What  are  the 
exceptional  cases  which  you  would  still  leave  to  a  jury  ?    I 
would  answer,  that  public  opinion  at  present  still  believes  in 
trial  by  jury  in  political  questions,  or  cases  of  popular  rights- 
such,  for  example,  as  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  of  publit 
discussion.     It  may   be  necessary,  therefore,  still   to  reserve 
them  for  decision  by  juries,  though  I  shall  make  some  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  in  dealing  with  criminal  trials.     Cases 
of  private  libel  and  slander,  and  actions  for  frauds,  might  also 
be  tried   by  jury   without   much   detriment  to  justice;  but 
beyond  those  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  go,  and  should  leave 
all  others  to  be  tried  by  a  judge.     All  the  ordinary  cases  of 
debt  and  contract,  which  form  more  than  half  of  the  cause  lists, 
and  which  would  be  tried  in  the  County  Court  by  a  judge, 
should  be  tried  in  the  same  way  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
The  very  large  class  of  actions  for  accidents — especially  those 
where  death  has  resulted,  and  where  the  plaintiffs  are  widows 
and  children — are  the  very  cases  where  the  juries  do  the  most 
injustice,  and  draw  the  most  false  inferences  from  the  evidence. 
They  also  occupy  a  good  half  of  the  time  of  the  courts,  and  new 
trials  are  most   frequent  in  them.     An  immense  deal  of  in- 
justice as  well  as  delay  would  be  saved  by  transferring  them  to 
a  judge,  as  these  cases  are  always  blocking  up  the  way  of  other 
business. 

No  reform  of  the  jury  laws,  however,  will  be  either  com- 
plete or  satisfactory  which  does  not  reduce  the  present  number 
of  men  required  to  fonn  a  jury,  or  which  does  not  abolish  the 
old  custom  of  requiring  a  unanimous  verdict.     I  have  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  twelve  men  pretending  to  discuss  legal 
riddles  which  can  only  be  properly  done  by  three  or  four  of 
them,  and  how  it  reduces  the  moral  responsibility  of  each  man 
for  doing  injustice  to  an  invisible  quantity.     To  these  considera-^ 
tions  add  the  fact  that  the  number  and  expense  of  juries  would 
be  so    much   reduced   by  the   proposed  change,  that  every 
jury  cause  might  have  a  special  jury,  who  would  usually  b& 
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more  educated  and  competent  to  deal  mth  important  casesy 
snd  less  liable  to  be  swayed  by  ignorant  prgudices  than  a 
common  jury. 

The  adoption  of  a  verdict  by  a  fixed  majority — as,  for  ex- 
ample, of  three  out  of  four,  or  of  four  out  of  five — is  loudly 
called  for  by  many  strong  reasons.     The  decision  by  majority 
of  Toices  is  a  right  held  by  every  other  body  entirusted  with 
judicial  functions,  and  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  itself, 
which  often  compel  us  to  come  to  some  decision,  and  yet  oblige 
us  to  take  different  views  on  many  subjects.     The  rule  re- 
quiring unanimity  of  opinion  in  a  jury,  and  enforcing  it  by 
tiie  pains  of  hunger,  is  an  afiront  to  nature  and  humanity, 
and  at  most  can  only  produce  a  sham  agreement,  not  a  real 
one,  and  punish  those  jurymen  most  who  have  the  most  con- 
science.    It  bears  upon  it  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the  bar- 
barous ages  in  which  it  had  its  origin.     In  the  more  humane 
practice  of  our  days,  the  effect  of  it  is  to  prevent  any  verdict 
at  all  where  the  jury  cannot  be  of  one  mind  after  some  hours 
of  deliberation,  as  the  judge  then  discharges  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  plaintiff  either  abandons  his  claim  or  is  put  to 
all  the  expense  of  a  second  trial ;  although  in  a  large  number 
of  these  cases  there  is  a  strong  majority  of  one  mmd,  whose 
opinion  is  presumably  the  right  one,  and  ought  to  be  given 
effect  to,  unless  the  judge  reports  it  to  be  unsatisfactory.  With 
this  safeguard  of  the  judge's  concurrence,  there  ought  to  be 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  verdict  of  a  majority — of  three 
out  of  four,  for  example. 

This  is  what  has  been  done,  and  with  the  best  effect,  in 
Borae  of  our  colonies — in  Australia  and  the  Cape,  in  Jamaica 
and  Canada — which  have  reduced  their  juries  in  certain  civil 
cases,  in  some  to  seven,  in  others  to  six  or  four  in  number ; 
and  have  adopted  the  verdicts  of  three  out  of  four,  or  five 
out  of  seven,  after  a  certain  number  of  hours  spent  in  delibe- 
ration. 

In  some  of  them  this  has  been  done  for  twenty -five  years 
and  upwards,  and  no  one  has  dreamed  of  going  back  to  the 
barbarous  old  system  which  still  clings  to  the  mother-country. 
In  Scotland  it  is  well  known  that  in  civil  cases,  if  the  jury 
<!annot  agree  after  three  hours,  a  bare  majority  carries  the 
verdict.  It  seems  that  Scotchmen  or  Australian  colonists  may 
exercise  powers  which  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  English- 
men! 

This  paper  would  be  very  incomplete  if  I  omitted  to 
notice  the  important  subject  of  juries  in  criminal  cases.  Those 
who  entertain  the  old  superstitions  about  criminal  trials  by 
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jiury  must  have  had  their  faith  rudely  dK>cked  by  die  ODndaoi 
of  jui^s  inlrelai^d,  which  has  shaken  the  whole  fabric  cf  Ira 
and  order  to  its  foundations.     For  a  long  time  past^  jurieiiiii 
the  disturbed  districts  have  refused  to  coiiYict  toe  moat  atnK 
cious  criminals  of.  agrarian  outrages^  and  assasskiations,. either 
fiom  the  influence  of  terror,  or  of  sympathy,  with  the  offimoef 
or  owing  to  that  precious  rule  of  unanimity  in  a  yerdict^  which 
enables  one  friend  of  the  crime>  or  of  the  prisoner^  to  defesi 
justice^  though  the  other  eleven  may  be  willing  to  do  their 
duty.     The  effects  of  this  total  failure  of  criming  juries  to  do 
justice  have  been  manifold,  and  of  the  utmost  mischief  to  ibe 
State.     It  has  held  out  indulgence  and  impunity  to  the  woni 
of  crin^inals,   it  has  deterred  officers  and   magistrates  from  .| 
doing  their  duty  against  armed-  tumultuous  mobs,  for  fears 
jury  should  convict  them  of  murder,  and  it  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  punish  or  put  down  a  Fenisn 
press  which  preaches  and  encourages  murder,  rebellion,  and 
treason  all  over  the  country.     The  result,  as  we  all  know,  bas^ 
been  to  compel  Parliament  to  authorise  the  trial  of  agrarian 
offences  in  the  disturbed  districts  by  judges  without  juries. 
The  unavoidable  inference  from  this  is  that  juries  cannot  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  political  or  agrarian  offences,  in  times  of 
popular  agitation  and  passion.     They  fail  most  conspicuously 
and  most  completely  at  the  very  time  and  occasion  when  tbeir 
duties  are  most  important  to  their  country.     In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  during  the  popular  excitement  about  the  fictitious 
Popish  plots  invented  by  Titus  Oates,  all  the  innocent  mcft 
who  were  falsely  convicted  and  executed  for  being  concerned 
in  them  were  judicially  murdered  by  juries,  as  De  Tocqueville^ 
justly  observed.     In  the  first  French  revolution  the  guillotnoe 
was  fed  with  innocent  victims  by  fanatical  republican  juries. 
In  1816,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  overthrown  the  first 
Buonaparte,  the  rage  of  popular  passion  against  his  party  in 
the  South  of  France  was  such  that  numbers  of  eminent  Buonar 
partists  were  murdered  in  open  day,  yet  no  conviction  of  any 
of  the  assassins  could  be  obtained  from  the  royalist  juries,  as 
Alison  relates,  even  by  the  clearest  evidence.     In  all  these 
instances,  the  trial  of  public  crimes  by  jury  displays  its  true 
character  of  ain  appeal  to  the  popular  voice,  instead  of  an 
impartial  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  the  verdicts 
of  juries  in  times  of  agitation  and  excitement  merely  rehect 
the  popular  passions  and  prejudices.     Ought  the  trial  by  jury, 
therefore,   in  criminal  cases,  to  be   abolished?    Many   will 
answer  that  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  subject  to  fevers  of 
agitation^  and  with  the  lowest  class  of  juix)rs,  it  would  be  mucb* 
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better  there. should, be  no  juries  at  all^and  in  fiict  that'  they 
we  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  one  of  thecauses  of  its  ruin.;    I 
diall  not  argue  against  this  conclusion — but  what  about  crimi«- 
Bil  juries  in  England?     I  am  quite  sensible  that  the  time  h&W 
not  yet  arrived  when  public  opinion  is  disposed  to  dispense 
vith  juries  in  England  in  criminal  trials.     But  I  will  observe' 
that  .legislation  of  late  years  has  taken  the  course  of  giving  two 
magistrates,  or  a  single  police  magistrate,  the  power  of  trying 
a  vast  number  of  offences  which  were  formerly  tried  by  juries — 
BQch  as  small'larcenies,  receiving  stolen  goods,  malicious  inju- 
zies  to  property,  embezzlements,  some  offences  relating  to  the 
eorrent  coin,  offences  by  children  and  youths  under  sixteen 
years,  and  the  like.     In  each  of  these,  the  party  accused  has 
the  option  of  demanding  a  jury,  but  I  find  the  Parliamentary 
returns  of  1881  show  that  above  150,000  persons  were  con- 
victed by  magistrates  alone,  in  that  year,  of  indictable  offences, 
formerly  tried  by  juries,  being  ten  times  as  many  as  the  whole 
number  tried  by  juries  at  sessions  and  assizes.     In  every  one 
of  these  150,000  cases,  the  accused  chose  to  be  tried  without  a 
jury.     This  striking  fact  shows  how  little    value   is  set  by 
criminals  on  that  tribunal.     And  out  of  14,786  cases,  which 
vere  tried  at  assizes  and  sessions  by  juries,  the  great  bulk 
¥ere  offences  in  which  the  law  gave  the  prisoners  no  chpice  as 
ta  the  mode  of  trial,  or  else  a  large  portion  of  them,  also, 
would  never  have  gone  to  a  jury.     This  change  in  the  mode 
of  trial  has  been  so  satisfactory,  and  has  effected  such  a  great 
saving  of  delay  and  expense,  and  of  hardship  to  the  parties, 
whether  prisoners  or  prosecutors,  that  no  one  dreams  of  going 
bick  to  Ae  old  system,  nor  could  the  cases  possibly  be  got 
through  by  juries,  on  account  of  the  waste  of  time  by  them. 
Indeed,  the  superior  competency  of  judges  and  magistrates  to 
deal  with  criminal  charges,  over  the  very  common  class  of 
jurymen   who  usually  try  them  at  the  assizes,  will  not  be 
denied  by-  anyone  who  has  practised  before  them. 

But  what  about  offences  involving  political  or  popular 
questions?  It  is  upon  these  that  the  extravagant  culogiums 
of  trial  by  jm*y  by  great  orators  have  been  based,  and  at  one 
stage  of  our  history,  namely,  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and 
(leorge  I  v.,  when  the  Crown  was  all  powerful  in  a  corrupt 
Bouse  of  Conunons  filled  with  nominees  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
wben  the  public  press  was  too  feeble,  too  limited,  and  too 
Hghtly  esteemed  to  have  much  influence,  the  champions  of 
imblic  opinion  often  found  refuge  in  a  jury  when  prosecuted 
wf  the  .ministerB  of  the  Crown.  But  in  our  days  the  case  is 
entirely  altered*     The  House  of  Conunons  fairly  represents 
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the  public  opinion  of  the  day,  and  the  ministers  are  in  truth 
its  nominees;  the  public  press  has  grown  so  enormously  in 
intelligence^  in  wealth,  in  circulation,  and  in  influence  as  to 
•constitute  a  real  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  and  to  rival  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  these  two  great  powers 
every  judge  is  daily  made  responsible,  and  his  conduct  in  every 
pgpular  trial  is  closely  watched  and  overhauled  by  them.  They 
have,  in  fact,  grown  to  be  the  great  and  efFective  guardians  of 
public  rights,  and  any  judge  who  attempted  to  infringe  or 
narrow  them  would  be  instantly  called  to  account  for  it.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  that  for  forty  yeats  past,  the  judges, 
instead  of  invading  or  narrowing  public  discussion  and  public 
rights,  have  been  constantly  enlarging  them,  of  which  the 
decisions  of  Denman,  Campbell,  and  Cockbum  are  striking 
examples.  The  times  of  Mansfield,  Kenyon,  and  Ellenborough, 
and  of  Wilkes  and  Junius  and  Cobbett,  are,  indeed,  wholly 
x^hanged,  and  any  trial  involving  political  questions  or  public 
rights  would  generally  be  safe  in  tlie  hands  of  a  judge ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  irresponsible  jury,  inflamed  by  public 
agitation,  would  be  a  very  dangerous  tribunal  for  any  man 
charged  with  stiictly  enforcing  the  law  against  popular  violence. 
What  safety  would  there  be  with  such  a  jury  for  any  ofiicer 
or  constable  who  had  sternly  suppressed  a  tumultuous  riot  by 
force  of  arms,  and  thereby  saved  a  great  city  from  bloodshed 
and  fire  and  plunder  ? 

To  any  man  who  considers  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  may 
appear  that  in  future  the  danger  of  wicked  injustice  being 
perpetrated  by  law  will  not  proceed  from  responsible  judges  of 
high  character  and  respect  for  public  esteem,  but  from  irre^ 
sponsible  and  ignorant  juries  infected  with  popular  passions* 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  public  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
dispense  with  trial  by  jury  in  political  cases,  it  becomes  the 
more  important  to  make  such  amendments  in  criminal  trials  a5 
may  remove  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system.*    One  of 
the  most  essential  is  to  give  either  the  prosecutor  or  the  accused 
the  power  of  having  a  special  jury,  composed  of  men  of  some 
education  and  position  in  life,  instead  of  the  very  inferior^  class 
from  whom  the  criminal  juries  are  now  selected. 

This  is  a  power  conferred  on  the  Irish  Attorney-General 
by  the  Act  lately  passed  for  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland^ 
and  a  power  the  necessity  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
in  times  of  popular  agitation.  The  use  of  this  power  would  be 
much  facilitated  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  jury  from  twelve 
to  five,  while  the  sense  of  responsibility  would  be  increased 
as  well  as  the  chance  of  a  full  discussion  among  the  jury. 
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The  adoption  of  a  majority  verdict,  as  in  Scotland,  after  a 
certain  time  passed  in  discussion,  would  also  deprive  any  one 
perverse  fellow  or  determined  partisan  of  the  i>ower  of  defeat- 
ing law  and  justice,  while  the  condition  of  requiring  the  con- 
currence  of  tiie  judge  in  such  a  verdict  would  secure  it  from 
all  danger  of  a  too  hasty  conclusion.  By  these  amendments  it 
is  possible  that  trial  by  jury  may  yet  be  jpreserved  for  a  long 
time  to  come  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  still  viewed  as  a 
privilege  and  a  benefit,  although^  as  I  have  shown,  it  has  within 
our  own  time  been  given  up  in  a  vast  and  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  to  which  it  was  formerly  applied,  mth  the 
full  consent  of  the  parties  interested,  and  with  the  greatest  ad- 
Tantage  to  public  justice. 
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On  the  Same. 
By  G.  C.  Whiteley,  Barrister-at-Law. 

T  the  Congress  last  year  the  advisability  of  amending  the 
jury  laws  was  considered.  This  year  the  institution 
itself  is  attacked,  and  we  are  invited  to  discuss  *  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  and  if  so,  in  what  cases  ? ' 
To  the  first  question  I  would  emphatically  answer  no. 
Reforms  may  be  needed — there  may  be  cases  in  which  juries 
may  with  advantage  be  dispensed  with — bpt  to  abolish  the 
system  altogether — to  burn  our  jurors'  books  and  sweep  away 
our  jury-boxes — would  be  detrimental  to  the  administration  of 
justice  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

As  it  may  be  true  that  what  this  Association  thinks  to-day 
Parliament  will  think  to-morrow — or  perhaps,  considering  the 
present  state  of  legislative  progress,  we  had  better  say  the  day 
after  to-morrow — then  it  is  of  importance  that  the  case  for 
juries  should  be  placed  clearly  before  you.  Trial  by  jury  is 
itself  to  be  put  upon  its  trial,  and  you  may  be  asked  to  give 
your  verdict  against  its  continuance,  and  thus  by  a  sort  of 
*  happy  despatch '  the  institution  is  to  commit  suicide. 

I  am,  unfortunately,  in  ignorance  as  to  the  line  of  argument 
to  be  taken  by  those  who  propose  the  abolition  of  trial  by 
jury.  I  know  not  the  objections  which  are  to  be  raised  to  the 
Jfstem,  or  the  new  methods  of  trial  which  are  to  be  substituted. 
There  may  be  some  novel  scheme  to  be  propounded  which 
^  at  once  supply  a  speedy,  sure,  and  economical  method  of 
trying  causes  civil  and  criminal ;  but  if  the  alternatives  to  be 
offered  are  any  of  the  existing  modes,  such  as  trial  by  magis- 
^te,  trial  by  judge,  or  by  court-martial^  then  I  submit  that  in 
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civil  causes  trial  by  jury  should  still  be  retained,  or  at  all 
events  the  right  to  demand  it  in  certain  cases  secured  to  the 
litigants,  while  in  criminal  courts  to  abolish  it  would  be  not 
only  a  mistake  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  error 
so  grave   that  I  venture  to   say  that  no  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country  can 
contemplate  such  a  proposal  as  serious  or  '  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.'     We  may  be  '  within  a  measurable  distance' 
of  reforms  in  the  jury  laws,  but  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
the  people  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  other  direct  authority 
than  that  of  the  people  themselves,  in  a  country  where  law  is 
respected  and  order  enforced,  is  so  extremely  improbable  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  hardly  a  matter  either  for  argument  or 
discussion. 

That  the  reform  of  the  jury  laws  does  not  involve  the 
abolition  of  the  system  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  deduced  from 
tiie  fact  that  those  who  most  strongly  advocate  changes  do  not 
neglect  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  institution 
itself.      Thus  Mr.  MacNeill  at  the  Congress  last  year,  in 
proposing  alterations,  carefully  guarded  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  disapprove  of  the  system  altogether,  whilst  every 
speaker  during   the  discussion  which  followed  more  or  lesB 
advocated  the  retention  of  the  institution  in  some  cases  au^ 
under  certain  circumstances.     At  a  more  recent  meeting  th^ 
late  Sir  John  Smale,  after  supporting  the  most  radical  refonrp-^ 
in  our  jury  system,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  'juries  take 
most  valuable  part  in  the  administration  of  the  law  under  th 
rules  as  they,  now  exist,'  and  was  of  opinion  *  that  the  time 
not  yet  come,  if  it  ever  would  come,  when  all  decisions  as  t-^^ 
facts  should  be  transferred  from  the  jury-box  to  the  bench.' 

There  have  been  seasons  when,  and  countries  where,  tria^^ 
by  jury  has  utterly  failed  to  secure  the  observance  of  law  an^3 
the  maintenance  of  order.  So  much  the  worse  for  thos^^ 
seasons !  So  much  the  worse  for  those  countries  I  It  is  no 
with  exceptional  cases  such  as  these  that  I  have  to  deal, 
is  where  there  is 

Some  reverence  for  the  laws  themselves  have  made  .  •  . 
Some  civic  manhood  firm  against  a  crowd, 

that  trial  by  jury  flourishes   and   gives  to   the   people  that 
'  moral  and  political  training  which  has  been  of  such  profit  to 
the  English  race  from  their  continual  opportifnities  of  taking' 
a  public  and  responsible  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.'  ^ 
We  are  surely  justified  in  asking  what  system  is  to  tak» 

'  Lord  O'Hagan,  Presidential  Address,  1881. 
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the  place  of  trial  by  jury  when  it  is  abolished.  Are  we  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  *  courts  of  chivalry,'  *  wager  of  battel,'  or 

*  trial  by  ordeal '  ?  The  charming  simplicity  of  the  ordeal  by 
water  might  commend  itself  to  some  minds.  By  that  system  you 
were  thrown  into  cold  water.  If  you  floated  it  was  a  sign  of 
guilt,  and  you  were  condemned.  If  you  sank  you  were 
innocent,  but  you  were  drowned.  The  prevalence  of  judicial 
combats  in  the   Middle   Ages   is   attributed  by   HaUam   to 

*  systematic  perjury  in  witnesses  and  want  of  legal  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  judges;'  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
false  testimony  in  the  witness-box  and  incompetence  upon  the 
bench  are  such  marked  characteristics  of  our  time  that  we 
should  be  led  to  revive  a  system  in  which  we  find  spedal 
privileges  given  to  women,  priests,  and  infants,  the  old,  the 
lame,  and  the  blind,  peers,  and  citizens  of  London. 

Are  judges  to  decide  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  questions 
of  law  ?     Surely  our  judges  have  work  enough  to  do  already. 
In  taking  down  the  notes  of  the  evidence,  following  the  legal 
aapects  of  the  trial,  deciding  the  questions  of  law  as  they 
arise,  and  marshalling  the  facts  to  present  them  in  due  order 
to  the  jury,  the  judge  has  his  time  fully  occupied,  and  even 
in  civil  causes,  where  the  parties  to  the  suit  consent  to  the 
practice,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  placing  too  much 
xesponsibihty  upon  one  man  to  ask  him  to  perform  the  duties 
"l)oth  of  judge  and  jury.    In  criminal  cases,  where  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  accused  are  at  stake,  to  do  so  would  be  often, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  fatal  mistake.     A  man  may 
he  a  profound  lawyer  and  an  excellent  judge,  but  may  be 
utterly  unfit  to  sit  from  day  to  day  deciding  questions  which 
demand  a  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  a  keen  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  a  mind  free  from  all  bias  and  prig- 
judice.     And  even  if  a  man  could  be  found  possessing  all  these 
attributes,  he  would  soon  lose  them  if  compelled  to  sit  con- 
tinually as  an  arbiter  of  the  lives  and  destinies  of  men.  '  In 
civil  cases  the  decisions  would  soon  fall  into  a  professional 
groove,  while  in  criminal  cases  the  strain  and  responsibility 
would  be  too  great  for  any  man  to  bear.     Of  course  I  shall  be 
reminded  that  defendants  have  now  the  power  of  submitting 
their  cases  to  a  judge  for  decision,  and  that  the  tendency  of 
modem  legislation  is  to  give  increased  powers  to  the  magis- 
trates to  decide  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  persons 
Ijrought  before  them.     In  our  county  courts,  during  the  jesct 
18B1,  there  were  631,647  cases  decided  by  the  judges,  and 
only  981  cases  decided  by  juries.     Be  it  so.     These  cases  are, 
for  the  moet  part,  of  minor  impoi'tance ;  there  hal^  always  been 

X  2 
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the  jury  to  fall  back  upon,  whilst  even  here  it  is  possible  that 
the  decisions  have  suffered  from  the  causes  I  have  suggested. 
In  the  superior  courts  the  public  have  the  power,  if  they  will, 
to  abolish  trial  by  jury  themselves  ;  but,  as  far  as. I  am  aware, 
the  proportion  of  cases  decided  by  the  judge  alone  is  at  present 
but  a  small  one.  And  in  civil  cases  I  confess  that  as  long 
as  the  right  to  have  a  jury  is  retained  in  the  background,  I 
am  less  concerned  as  to  the  number  of  cases  decided  by  the 
judge.  It  is  in  our  criminal  courts  that  I  especially  urge  the 
retention  of  the  jury  system,  and  in  fact  contend  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable. The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  undoubtedly 
g'ves  additional  powers  to  the  justices  to  decide  questions  of 
ct,  but  it  is  with  the  consent  of  the  person  charged,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  consent  is  seldom  given  except  where  the  facts 
are  so  clear  that  a  conviction  must  inevitably  be  the  result. 

There  is  one  argument  with  regard  to  civil  cases  that  I 
am  bound  to  notice.  It  is  urged  that  the  present  system  of 
granting  new  trials  has  practically  abolished  trial  by  jury ; 
that  if  the  jury  agrees  with  the  judge  it  merely  amounts  to  a 
more  expensive  way  of  arriving  at  a  decision ;  if  they  disagree 
with  the  judge  the  machinery  of  the  jury  system  goes  for 
nothing.  I  must  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
this  statement,  and  my  only  answer  to  it  is  that  it  is  the  law 
relating  to  new  trials  that  wants  altering  rather  than  that  the 
jury  should  be  abolished.  If  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  to  go  for 
nothing,  or  if  juries  are  to  be  called  together  over  and  over 
again  until  they  give  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
oi  the  judge,  then  by  all  means  give  up  the  jury  altogether. 
It  is  wasteful  and  unnecessary,  and  no-  one  would  under  these 
circumstances  urge  its  retention.  If  the  judge  is  to  decide 
what  the  verdict  is  to  be,  let  him  do  so  directly,  without  the 
nominal  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  accept  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  decision.  Previous  to  the  year  1B70,  juries  were  fre- 
quently fined  if  they  gave  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  dictation 
of  the  judge,  but  in  that  year  the  practice  was  finally  abolished. 
In  modem  times  we  do  not  fine  our  juries  for  not  agreeing 
witli  the  judge.  We  generally  ignore  their  verdicts  and,  if 
there  is  money  enough  in  the  case  to  allow  of  the  procedure, 
we  go  on  until  both  the  judge  and  the  jury  agree.    . 

But  in  criminal  cases,  at  all  events,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  decision  when  given  should  be  final.  Be 
as  careful  as  you  can  in  your  preparations,  as  deliberate  as 
possible  in  your  judgment ;  but  when  the  verdict  is  given  let 
it  be,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  irrevocable. 
If  a  man  is  convicted  upon  illegal  evidence,  or  ijf  any  step  is 
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not  in  accordance  with  correct  legal  procedure,  the  conviction 
should  be  quashed;  if  the  sentence  is  too  severe,  it  may  be 
revised ;  if  the  decision  of  the  jury  is  manifestly  wrong,  the 
accused  should  be  pardoned ;  but  the  verdict — as  a  verdict — 
when  once  delivered  should  stand.  If  the  decision  were  to 
rest  with  any  one  judge,  however  able,  this  could  never  be  the 
case.  A  judge  has  previously  been  a  barrister,  accustomed  to 
.take  one  side  of  the  question  or  the  other,  and  he  with  diffi- 
culty gains  a  habit  of  looking  impartially  at  both  sides,  so 
far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  although  he  may  be  perfectly 
able  to  hold  the  balance  of  the  legal  position  with  a  strictly 
judicial  mind.  Nor  would  the  decision  of  a  single  judge  be 
accepted  as  final  by  either  side.  Even  in  civil  causes,  where 
the  damages  are  unliquidated,  their  amount  is  pre-eminently 
a  question  for  a  jury  to  decide,  especially  when  a  poor  suitor 
is  on  the  one  side  and  a  rich  and  powerful  corporation  upon 
the  other. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  put  in  a  plea  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  grand  jury  in  our  system  of  criminal  procedure.     Many 
who  would  not  dream  of  abolishing  the  petty  jury  still  think 
that  the  grand  jury  might  safely  be  dispensed  with.     It  is 
declared  to  be  '  valueless '  and  '  mischievous,'  and  its  doom  is 
pronounced  on  all  sides.     And  yet  it  is  a  safeguard  that  might 
possibly  be  retained  with  advantage.     We  are  told  that  every 
case  passes  through  the  preliminary  investigation  before  either 
a  bench  of  justices  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  that  the 
further  inquiry  by  a  grand  jury  is   quite  unnecessary.     But 
are  not  our  magistrates  liable — even  the  best  of  them — to  some- 
times carry  out  their  duties  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  to  allow 
their  predispositions,  their  predilections,   their  prejudices,  to 
affect  their   decisions?      Surely  twenty-three   men  taken   at 
random  from  a  list  of  ordinary  householders,  men  of  the  world 
as  we  call  them,  will  take  a  mder,  broader  view  of  the  case 
than  the  committing  justices,  and  will  often  spare  an  innocent 
person  from  the  exposure  and  ignominy  of  a  public  trial.     Du- 
ring the  past  ten  years,  6,437  persons  have  been  comnVitted  for 
trial  at  the  Surrey  Sessions,  and  of  these,  in  258  cases  the 
Bills  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  about  4  per 
,  cent,  of  the  total  sent  to  the  Sessions.     On  behalf  of  these  258 
accused  persons,  in  one  county  only,  saved  the  investigation 
before  a  petty  jury,  a  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  the 
expense  and  publicity  inevitably  connected  with  it,  I  urge  the 
retention  of  the  grand  jury. 

But  a  second  question  is  submitted  to  our  consideration. 
Is  it   expedient  to   require  an  unanimous  verdict?      The 
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number  of  the  jury  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  this 
question  that  it  must  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  Here 
again,  in  criminal  cases,  I  must  ask  for  my  twelve  jurymen, 
and  for  their  unanimous,  or  all  but  unanimous,  verdict.  Not 
that  I  have  any  superstitious  feeling  in  favour  of  the  number 
twelve.  I  am  not  going  to  quote  the  precedent  of  the  Apostles, 
or  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  remind  you  that  that  there  are 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  or  twelve  pence  in  the  shilling. 
But  as  a  practical  question  the  twelve  jurymen  are  a  good 
working  number.  The  difficulty  of  twelve  men  consulting  to- 
gether, which  is  sometimes  suggested,  I  have  never  met  with. 
No  one  suggests  that  there  should  be  more.  I  see  no  advan- 
tage in  having  less.  In  civil  courts,  let  the  number  be  what 
you  will ;  but  let  no  man  who  is  accused  of  a  crime,  and  who 
protests  his  innocence,  be  convicted  unless  his  guilt  is  proved 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  at  least  twelve  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  smaller  juries  are  : — 
1.  That  it  would  prevent  the  *  wasteful  expenditure  of  jury- 
men,' as  it  is  called,  and  save  a  large  number  of  jurymen 
from  being  summoned;  and  2.  That  it  would  increase  the: 
personal  responsibility  of  the  individual  juryman.  Now  th 
main  cause  of  such  a  large  number  of  pei-sons  being  sum-— 
moned  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  present  system  of  challenges — 
requires  a  large  number  of  jurymen  to  be  *  in  waiting.'  Much— 
as  professional  men  and  tradesmen  may  object  to  being  taken 
away  from  their  work  for  several  days  at  a  time  in  order  to  — 
perform  their  duties  as  jurymen,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  labour,  however  unwillingly  it  may  be  performed. 
A  juryman  who  has  sat  for  twelve  days  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  has  had  to  pay  attention  to  the  proceedings  therein,  has 
gained  an  experience  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  him ; 
and  the  experience  thus  gained  is  to  a  certain  extent  conveyed 
to  the  circle  in  which  the  juryman  lives  and  moves.  He  often 
brings  his  relatives  and  friends  to  the  court,  or  when  he  gets 
home  discusses  the  cases  which  have  come  before  him.  In 
this  way  the  influence  of  the  juryman  permeates  throughout 
society ;  and  it  is  this  taking  a  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  which  gives  to  the  people  at  large  such  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country.  I 
am,  therefore,  not  so  anxious  as  some  people  seem  to  be  to 
reduce  our  jury  panels.  But  if  they  are  to  be  reduced,  it 
might  easily  be  done  by  amending  the  present  law  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  challenge.  At  present  any  person 
charged    with   felony  may   challenge   peremptorily — that   is 
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without  assigning  any  cause— twenty  jurymen.     This  neces- 
sitates about  two  spare  juries  being  in  court  in  addition  to  the 
jury  actively  engaged  in  the  jury-box.     Now  in  practice  this 
right  of  challenge  is  seldom  exercised.     I  have  been  taking 
arraignments  for  the  last  ten  years^  and  have  never  yet  heard 
a  prisoner  object  to  any  juror  whose  name  I  have  called.     It 
might  be  wise  therefore  to  reduce  the  number  of  challenges, 
and  this  would  at  once  materially  reduce  the  jury  panel.     As 
a  rule  you  will  find  that  an  ordinary  jury  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  consisting  of  the  few  clever,  sharp  men, 
who  follow  closely  the  evidence,  and  afterwards  persuade  their 
fellows  to  agree  with  their  views  as  to  the  verdict ;  the  second 
class    consisting  of  those  who    attend  to  the  trial,   and  are 
prepared  to  be  persuaded  by  their  more  active  and  energetic 
brethren ;  and  a  third  consisting  of  those  who  present  a  stolid  in- 
difference to  the  whole  proceedings,  and  simply  vote  calmly 
with  the  majority.     The  eflfect  of  reducing  the  number  of  the 
jury  would  be  either  to  give  undue  power  and  influence  to 
class  1,  or,  worse  still,  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  class  3. 
Of  course  if  you  could  carefully  select  your  jury  you  might 
do  without  class  3  altogether.     But  how  is  this  to  be  ensured  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  with  a  small  jury  you  might  have  it 
composed  entirely  of  class  3,  with  a  result  which  would  give 
satisfaction  to  no  one  ?     By  decreasing  the  number  of  jury- 
men, you  no  doubt  increase  the  individual  responsibility  of  the 
members   of  the  jury.     But   is   this   an   advantage?     Why 
increase  a  responsibility  which  even  in  its  lightest  form  may 
be  hard  enough  to  bear  ?     In  trials  it  constantly  happens  that 
you  have  five  or  six  witnesses  on  one  side   and  five  or  six 
witnesses  on  the  other,  and  the  issue  may  necessarily  involve 
the  assignment  of  perjury   to  one  set   of  witnesses   or   the 
other.     Here  is  a  dilemma  which  few  men  by  themselves  care 
to  be  placed  in,  but  which  a  jury  faces  with  the  greatest  calm- 
ness every  day.     If  the  mind  is  to  be  free  in  deciding  such 
^cult  cases  as  these,  it  must  be  relieved  of  as  much  respon- 
sibility as  possible.      Up   to  a  certain    point,   responsibility 
ensures   a   conscientious   consideration  of  the   case — beyond 
that  point,  it  but  fetters  the  intellect,  and  causes  the  decision 
to  be  nerveless  and  unsatisfactory. 

But  ought  verdicts  to  be  unanimous  ?  So  far  as  ci*iminal 
cases  are  concerned  I  think  unanimity  most  desirable,  and 
even  in  civil  causes  the  verdict  of  a  large  majority  should  be 
5^uired.  Banish  at  once  from  your  minds,  I  pray  you,  any 
i^ea  that  I  would  coerce  in  any  way  a  juryman  to  give  a  ver- 
dict against  his  conscientious  opinion.     There  is  no  necessity 
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to  talk  now  of  the  *  ancient  barbarity  of  forcing  a  hypocritical 
unanimity,'  or  to  use  such  phrases  as  the  *  force  of  obstinacy  * 
or  *  strength  of  stomach.'     *  Perjury  enforced  by  torture '  no 
longer  exists.     The  courts  in  our  time  have  power  to  permit 
jurymen  to  have  warmth  and  food,  and  all  proper  accommo- 
dation during  the  time  they  are  considering  their  verdict.     As 
a  fact  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  call  in  aid  this  comparatively 
new  power,  which  was  not  given  until  1870.     In  practice  the 
jury  retires  to  a  well-furnished  room  and  considers  the  verdict 
in   quiet  and  with  deliberation.      It  is  this  discussion,  this 
careful  examination  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  this  sifting  of 
evidence,  which  the  requirement  of  unanimity  ensures.     If  the 
vote  of  the  majority  were  to  be  taken,  there  would  be  no 
deliberation,  but  each  would  vote  at  the  end  of  the  case  with- 
out reference  to  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-jurymen.     But  we 
are  told  that  ^  the  requirement  of  an  unanimous  verdict  in  case» 
of  conflicting  evidence  is  rarely  consistent  with  honest  con- 
viction.'    But   is  this  so?     If  a  juryman  may  honestly  b 
influenced  by  the  arguments  of  counsel  retained  to  bias  hi 
mind  in  one  direction,  why  may  he  not  be  honestly  influence 
by   the   arguments   of  his  brother  jurymen  wTio    have  bee 
sworn  to  deal  with  the   facts  impartially  ?     Why .  should  al 
discussion  and  wavering  of  opinion  be  legitimate  during  th 
trial,  and  all  decisions  obtained  by  argument  after  the  sum 
ming  up  of  the  judge,  dishonest  ?     In  modern  times  no  jury  i 
kept  together  longer  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  free  an 
ample  discussion  of  the  facts  of  the  case.    This  period,  of  course^ 
depends   upon  the  nature  and  length  of  the  evidence,   and^ 
varies  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.     If  after  a  reasonable 
time  the  jury  are  still  unable  to  agree,  they  are  '  discharged 
without  giving  a  verdict.'     A  second  trial  undoubtedly  fol- 
lows,  with   all  its  expense  and    inconvenience.     But  if  the  ' 
verdict  of  the  majority  were  to  be  taken  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  resist  a  system  of  jiew  trials,  which  would  result  in  a 
much  larger  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  is  caused  by 
the  second  trials  under  the  present  procedure.     During  the 
last  ten  years,  at  the  Surrey  Sessions,  about  4,900  verdicts 
have  been  given,  or  an  average  of  490  a  year.     During  this 
time  the  jury  have  been  unable  to  agree,  and  have  been  dis- 
charged without  a  verdict  only  upon  twenty-seven  occasions, 
or  an  average  of  about  2^  a  year.     In  all  these  cases  verdicts 
have  been  easily  obtained  at  the  second  trial,  there  being  no 
case  on  record  where  it  has   been  necessary  to  have   three 
trials.     I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  verdict  of 
ten  out  of  the  twelve  had  been  taken  nearly  all  the  above 
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re-trials  would  have  been  unnecessarj,  and  if  one  or  two  dis* 
sentients  were  allowed,  you  would  perhaps  be  able  with  more 
safety  to  reduce  the  number  of  challenges. 

But  the  strongest  argument  to  my  mind  in  favour  of  re- 
taining unanimous  verdicts  is  that  it  gives  weight  and  finality 
to  the  decision.     If  jurymen  were  to  vote  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  verdict  were  to  go  with  the  majority,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  secret  the  numbers  voting  on  each  side. 
Nor  would  vote  by  ballot  prevent  the  opinion  and  decision  of 
the  different  jurymen  from  being  known,  unless  the  vote  were 
taken  in  silence,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  judge's 
summing  up,  without  any  discussion  whatever ;  a  most  undesir* 
eble  proceeding.     But  if  the  opinions  of  the  several  jurymen 
could  be  kept  secret,  the  numbers  would  certainly  be  known, 
Jind  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  attempts  to  reverse  the 
^decision  of  a  majority  which,  again,  might  often    be    quite 
accidental.     It  might  hap2>en  that  the  critical  acumen  of  the 
minority  would  be  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  majority,  which 
might  be  made  up  of  men  in  every  way  inferior  to  those  whose 
^ews  had  been  overruled.     The  element  of  chance  would  be 
largely  introduced  into  the  matter,  and  in  important  criminal 
trials  no  public  satisfaction   would  be  felt  in  a  verdict  thus 
obtained.      It  is  all  very  well  to  allow    that  unanimity   is 
necessary  in  capital  cases  *  in  favour  of  life ;'  but  surely  the  man 
vho  is  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude  on  the 
strength  of  the  casting  votes  of  perhaps  the  two  least  intelligent 
men  on  the  jury  who  tried  him,  has  reason  to  plead  for  some 
conrideration  *  in  favour  of  liberty.'     As  a  writer  has  well  put 
it: — *  The  direct  effect  of  admitting  verdicts  of  a  majority 
would  be  to  leave  every  important  question  unsettled  in  the 
popular  mind.     In  spite  of  the  legal  determination  suspicions 
Would  continually  arise  that  the  minority   might  have   been 
right.' 

Allow  me  here  to  quote  two  opinions  bearing  upon  this  part 
of  the  argument.  Mr.  Forsyth  in  his  *  History  of  Trial  by 
Jury '  says : — *  To  allow  a  verdict  of  guilty  to  be  pronounced 
by  ft  majority  implies  that  there  is  a  minority  dissentient:  that 
&  certain  number  of  jurors  are  not  satisfied  that  the  charge 
^nst  the  prisoner  is  proved,  or  perhaps  are  entirely  satisfied 
fhat  he  is  innocent.  Now  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  except 
m  doubtful  cases,  for  in  them  only  can  there  exist  a  real  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  And  how  it  must  paralyse  the  arm  of 
jiistice  when  from  the  very  tribunal  appointed  by  law  to  try 
^e  accused  a  voice  is  heaj-d  telling  her  that  she  ought  not  to 
strike.'    The  President  of  this  Department,  last  year,  in  dealing 
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^vith  the  question^  said: — 'In  criminal  cases  the  disclosure  of 
the  disagreement  would  place  the  members  favourable  to  con- 
viction in  an  invidious  position;  and  this  would  particularlj 
apply  to  trials  of  political  offences.  It  would^  also,  in  the 
instances  where  the  result  was  conviction,  embarrass  the  judge 
when  awarding  punishment,  and  the  executive  Government 
afterwards  in  resisting  applications  for  its  remission.' 

We  are  reminded  that  *  a  simple  majority  suffices  to  deter- 
mine every  question  in  almost  every  deliberative  assembly,  in 
every  public  meeting,  in  every  corporation  in  the  kingdom, 
and  in  the   Houses  of  Parliament ;  that  a  simple  majority  de- 
cides claims  to  millions  or  the  question  of  peace  or  war.'     The 
wise  rules  of  the  Association  very  properly  forbid  the  intro* 
duction  in  these  discussions  of  political  questions.     But  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  remind  you,  without  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject  myself,  that  we  are  not  yet   quite 
all  agreed  as  to  whether  a  '  simple  majority  '  ought  to  deteiTaine 
questions  in   Parliament.     But  even  if  it  were  so,  there  is 
really  no  analogy  between  these  representative  assemblies  and 
a  jury.     If  the  jury  were  a  picked  body  of  men  chosen  by  the 
ratepayers  to  decide  questions   of  fact  for  them,  and  if  the 
whole  of  the   representatives   were    called   together   to   de^ 
liberate  upon  a  case,  then  undoubtedly  the  opinion   of  th^ 
majority  would  have  to  prevail.     But  a  jury  is  but  a  sample 
taken  at  random  from  bulk.     It  may  contain  men  of  marked 
ability  and  shrewdness^  or  the  reverse  ;  and  in  submitting  aim 
issue   for  a  jury    to  consider    we    simply   declare    that  th^^ 
verdict  shall  not  stand  unless  its  justice  is  clearly  manifesto 
to  all  the  men  who  by  chance  have  been  called  upon  to  deliver 
it.     It  is  the  average  intellect  of  the  mass  of  the  people  that^ 
we  appeal  to,  and  if  we  are  to  guard  against  caprice,  prejudice^ 
ignorance,  and  eccentricity,  if  our  proceedings  are  not  to  depend 
upon  accident,  but  are  to  be  as  certain  and  final  as  they  can  b^ 
made,  we  must  take  such  a  margin  as  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  verdict  based  upon  unanimity  of  opinion. 

One  of  the  most  curious  reasons  upon  which  the  arguments- 
for  smaller  juries  and  the  verdict  of  a  majority  rest,  is  the- 
suggestion  that  the  present  system  is  favourable  to  the  evil- 
doer, and  that  the  reforms  suggested  would  secure  a  larger 
number  of  convictions.  It  is  true  that  many  thieves  and 
ruffians  are  now  acquitted.  But  this  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the 
rules  of  law,  which  give  them  every  advantage,  rather  than 
to  the  juries  who  try  them.  If  judges  had  to  decide  upon 
the  facts,  and  deliver  their  judgments  in  open  court,  after 
hearing  the   evidence,  upon  the  same   principles  which  now 
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gOTern  the  yerdlct  of  a  jury,  subject  in  addition,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case,  to  an  appeal  to  some  superior  court  to- 
review  the  determination  of  the  court  below,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  responsibility  would  be  so  great  and  overwhelming, 
the  task  of  furnishing  reasons  for  the  decision  given,  or  expla- 
nations for  the  course  taken,  would  be  so  difficult,  that  many 
rascals  would  escape  from  justice  who  are  now  duly  convicted 
and  punished  under  the  present  system. 

In  this  country  the  people  have  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  their  judges,  in  the  honour  and*  impartiality  of 
their  juries,  and  are  content  that  both  person  and  property 
should  be  guarded  by  a  procedure  which  is  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  centuries  and  the  pattern  for  imitation  by  all 
civilised  states.      *  Therefore    let  a  jury   come,  to  diligently 
enquire,  and  true  presentment  make  of  all  such  matters  and 
things  as  may  be  given  them  in  charge.     The  Queen's  coun- 
sel, Uieir  fellows',  and  their  own,  let  them  keep  secret.     Let 
them  present  no  one  for  envy,  hatred,  or  malice,  neither  leave 
anyone  unpresented  for  fear,  favour,  affection,  reward,  or  hope 
thereof,  but  present  all  things  truly  and  indifferently  as  the 
same  shall  come  to  their  knowledge  according  to  the  best  of 
their  skill  and  understanding.'   May  they  continue  to  ^  well  and 
truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make  between  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen  and  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  whom    they 
may  have  in  charge^  and  true  verdicts  give  according  to  the 
evidence.' 


DISCUSSION. 


The  President  (Mr.  H.  Fox  Bristowe,  Q.C.),  referred  to  one  subject 
not  touched  upon  in  either  Paper,  but  which  appeared  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  question.  As  a  judge  he  had  to  try  botli  the 
^ct  and  law  in  a  variety  of  cases  of  a  complex  nature — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  an  obstruction  of  *  ancient  lights.'  Now,  it  was  singular  that 
Ml  every  town  were  to  be  found  surveyors,  highly  respectable  and 
^oroughly  competent  no  doubt,  who  would  swear  that,  so  far  from  the 
%ht  being  obstructed,  there  was  a  gain  obtained  because  the  intensity 
of  the  sun's  rays  was  lessened,  and  so  on ;  while,  on  the  otlier  side, 
S'lrveyors,  of  equal  respectability,  swore  tliat  the  place  was  made  per- 
fectly dark.  Between  these  two  sets  of  gentlemen  he,  as  judge,  had  to 
"Scide.  Unfortunately  he  had  no  power  to  go  and  personally  view  the 
place.  If  the  case  were  decided  by  a  jury,  the  difficulty  would  be 
^ily  met,  for  they  would  have  the  power  to  view  the  place.  Similar 
^nical  difficulties  occurred  in  jmtent  cases :  there  again  skilled  witnesses 
anight  be  found  on  each  side  to  give  perfect  testimony  in  favour  of  their 
clients.    As  a  judge  he  had  to  hear  half-a-dozen  witnesses  on  each  side, 
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and  decide  which  Ret  was  telling  him  the  correct  story.  In  a  jory  of 
•competent  men,  conversant  with  Manchester  or  Nottingham  goods,  thejr 
would  have  the  means  of  determining  technical  questions  of  that 
nature.  It  was  a  doubtful  question  whether  such  disputed  matten 
should  be  left  to  be  decided  by  a  jury,  or  by  a  tribimal  that  should 
have  the  power  of  seeing  and  judging  for  themselves.  At  present  it 
was  not  competent  for  a  judge  in  a  Court  of  First  Instance  to  view  tJie 
place  or  the  goods,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  give  his  decision  after- 
wards, because  he  was  debarred  from  conveying  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  a  view  of  the  goods  or  the 
place. 

Mr.  C.  McLaren,  M.P.  (Stafford)  agreed  that  the  Jury  Ijaws  needed 
reform.     In  three  cases  out  of  four,  trial  by  jury  was  a  kind  of  *  toss      d 
up.'     Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  any  defendant 
may  now  tjike  his  case  to  a  jury,  and  many  Chancery  cases  now  goto 
.a  jury  which  the  defendant  dare  not  lay  before  a  judge.  It  was  improp©" 
to  allow  civil  actions,  especially   those   of  a  difficult  and  technical 
character,  to  be  tried  by  incompetent  men.     What  every  honest  suitor 
wanted  was  the  opinion  of  skilled  men.     His  experience  had  taught 
him  that  a  party  with  a  rotten  case  always  appealed  to  a  jury.     In  one 
case  where  he  obtained  a  verdict  much  to  his  surprise,  he  found  after- 
^vards  that  a  friend  of  the  defendant  happened  to  be  on  the  jury.  Trial 
by  jury  encouraged  what  were  called  *  solicitors'  cases,'  which  brought 
discredit  on  the  legal  profession.     No  doubt  trial  by  jury  stimulated 
eloquence,  but  on   the  other  hand  it  was  true  that  some  of  the  most 
popular  advocates  were  not   the  best  lawyers;    they  were   the  best 
'verdict-getters'  from  ignorant  juries,  and  that  fact  weighed  rather 
against  than  for  the  system.    He  agreed  that  much  time  might  be  saved 
if  all  cases  were  tried  by  judges.     Jury  cases  which  lasted  days  mights 
if  tried  by  the  judges,  be  determined  in  two  hours  or  less.  With  regard 
to  the  power  of  a  judge  to  inspect  the  locus  in  quo,  he  remembered  ^ 
case  in  which  contradictory  evidence  of  experts  was  taken   for  thre^ 
days  about  a  matter  of  *  ancient  lights.'     Tlie  judge,  disregarding  rul*^ 
and  practice,  went  straight  to  the  premises,  and  having  inspected  theO* 
returned  to  Court  and  found  upon  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.     Thi** 
practice  might  be  rendered  legal  in  judges  as  well  as  with  juries.     I* 
might  be  desirable  that  experts  should  sit  along  with  the  j  udge  as  a*' 
the  Admiralty  Court,  and  also  in  France  under  the  system  of  Tribunal^ 
of  Commerce.     He  did  not  say  that  experts  would  be  a  very  grea^ 
assistance  on  the  bench ;   but  at  all  events  their  presence  there  would 
tend  to  satisfy  suitors. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  Osler  (London)  did  not  believe  that  men  of  the 
calibre  they  were  accustomed  to  find  on  the  bench  would  slirink  froni' 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  most  important  issues,  as  to  the  credi-" 
bility  of  witnesses,  or  the  criminality  of  persons  accused ;  and  so  lon;^ 
as  they  confined  the  considenition  of  the  question  to  the  attempt  tc^ 
obtain  the  best  possible  tribunal  and  to  attain  the  abstract  truth,  he 
believed  they  would  achieve  both  these  results  better  with  a  judge  tbam^ 
with  a  jury.  He  did  not  place  any  great  reliance  on  the  supposed 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  they  got  ii-om  a  promiscuous  body  of 
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>r8  in  the  box,  nor  had  he  the  least  apprehension  that  the  habits  of 
bar  ivould  produce  onesidedness  in  the  mind  of  the  judge.  On  the 
trary,  he  Uiought  bar  practice  rather  conduced  to  the  habit  of 
ecting  the  weak  points  of  both  sides  of  a  case.  But  the  matter  did 
appear  so  clear  when  they  considered  the  impression  produced  on 
public  mind.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  very  difficult  for  a  single 
[ge  to  decide  questions  of  imliquidated  damages  in  a  manner  that 
old  command  a  large  amount  of  public  assent.  It  was  desirable  to- 
*idge  the  number  of  appeals  as  far  as  possible,  and  he  feared  that  if 
nry  question  of  amount  and  degree  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
^GBkly  litigation  would  be  enormously  increased.  If  that  applied  to 
estions  of  unliqtiidated  damages,  it  had  at  least  equal  force  in  the  case 
important  criminal  matters.  He  for  one  deprecated  the  notion  of  any 
Ionised  system  of  criminal  appeals,  and  his  opinion  was  that  carrying 
ery  capital  case  from  court  to  court  (as  would  certainly  happen) 
3iild  be  most  mischievous.  Nevertheless,  he  should  find  it  difficult, 
L  account  of  the  popular  feeling,  to  resist  such  a  system  if  single- 
idges  could  convict  in  capital  cases.  As  to  cases  of  unliquidated 
images,  a  jury  should  be  retained,  or,  if  a  judge  assessed  them,  there 
lould  be  an  etiquette  preventing  him  from  assigning  reasons ;  but,,  in 
ay  case,  the  jury  should  be  a  skilled  one.  It  was  advisable  to  abandon 
le  principle  of  taking  twelve  jurors  of  a  low  class.  Juries  should  be 
omposed  of  a  class  of  men  to  whom  they  might  look  for  an  intelligent 
onsideration  of  the  case  submitted  to  them,  and  most  probably  the 
lumber  ought  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.    Serjeant  Pclling   (London)   said  that  a  very  strong  and 
uumswerable  case  was  required  to  justify  the  abolition  of  trial  by 
ury,  an  institution  which   had  existed  for  a  thousand  years.     One  of 
he  principal  inquiries  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Juries 
n  1867  had  been  addressed  to  the  question  of  improving  the  class  of 
iurymen  ;  and  he  conceded  at  once  that,  imless  the  evils  of  a  bad  jury- 
box  were  carefully  considered,  the  complaints  so  often  made  against 
tUs  old  institution  would  continue.     By  the  law  of  England  it  was 
«wry  man's  duty — the  duty,  at  all  events,  of  every  householder — to 
take  his  part  in  the  work  of  trial  by  jury.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly 
all  the  work  of  trying  criminal  cases  was,  at  present,  cast,  not  upon  the 
ndier  and  the  upper  classes,  who  shamefully  neglected  this  duty,  but 
^pOQ  those  of  smaller  means  and  standing  who  had  not  the  luck  to  be 
^  ike  special  jury  list.     It  was  an  entire  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the 
^per  classes  had  a  right  to  exclude  themselves.     All  he  had  urged 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  bad  the  hearty  support 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Erie.     The  cure  for  nine-tenths  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  against  the  present  system  was 
Wing  the  juries  taken  fairly  from  the  higher  as  well  as  from  the  lower 
classes.    Thus  constituted  the  juries  would  form  the  best  tribunal  that 
codd  be  devised.     Trial  by  jury  was  an  institution  of  which  English- 
men had  always  boasted.     It  was  a  concession  obtained  in  old  timea 
^om  the  sovereign.   The  institution  had  been  copied  in  other  countries, . 
^d  valued  almost  more  than  any  other  institution.     Therefore,  let. 
them  not  abandon  the  right  which  they  had.    Because  we  may  now 
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have  a  good  judicial  staff,  consisting  of  men  'who  are  lawyers,  men  of 
the  world,  and  altogether  unexceptionable,  let  us  not  entrust  tl^em  witii 
arbritrary  power ;  for  it  was  arbitrary  power  which  enabled  a  judge  to 
say,  in  a  complicated  case,  whether  A  ought  to  win  or  B,  and  to  decide 
whether  certain  witnesses  were  to  be  believed  or  not.     New  trials  on 
the  ground  of  erroneous  verdicts  were  even  at  this  day  fewer  in  number 
than  those  which  were  due  to  the  mistakes  of  judges.     When  sitting 
as  a  county   court  judge  or  as  a  magistrate,  he  had  always  found 
a  dislike  on  the  part  of  men  of  bad  reputation  to  go  before  a  jury; 
they  usually  said,  *  Will  your  Honour  dispose  of  the  case  ?  '  and  there 
was  generally  some  special  reason  for  the  request.     In  the  ne^vest  of 
the  Westminster  Courts — the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court — a  very  easy 
and  simple  course  was  adopted.     When  the  parties  were  at  issue  the 
.presiding  judge  directed  how  the  case  should  be  tried.     If  a  similar 
power  were  given  to  judges  in  all  courts  it  would  remove  the  prejudice 
which  now  arises  on  this  subject.     He  urged  the  importance  of  making 
the  law  of  juries  really  effectual  by  requiring  that  those  concerned  in 
making  up  the  jury  lists  should  include  every  man  legally  liable  to 
serve.     Trial  by  jury  would  then  continue  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  England  possessed. 

Mr.  H.  A.  DE  CoLYAU  (London)  was  of  opinion  that  the  service  of 
skilled  minds  on  the  jury  was  not  all  they  desired  for  the  proper  disposal 
of  cases.     What  was  really  wanted  was  men  of  common  sense,  who 
would  bring  that  quality  to   bear  upon  the  conflicting  evidence  set 
before  them.     With  regard  to  Chancery  cases,  the  reason  why  they 
'were,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  of  by  a  singfe  judge,  was  that  they 
generally  involved  technical  questions,  which  were  more  suitable  for  a 
judge  than  for  a  jury.     On  the  other  hand.  Common  Law  cases,  such 
as  actions  for  breach  of  contract  and  many  actions  of  tort,  were  pre- 
cisely those  in  which  witnesses  were  apt  to  give  conflictino^  evidence ; 
and  it  was  exceedingly  hard  upon  the  judge  that  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  they  were  speaking  the  truth  oii  the  oo^ 
side  or  on  the  other.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  assign  the  class  o^ 
cases  which  were  more  suitable  to  be  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury  tha^ 
by  a  judge  alone,  because  before  a  trial  it  was  not  possible  (even  wit^ 
the  existing  system  of  pleadings)  to  say  whether  a  man's  character  woul^ 
be  involved  or  not.     If  it  were,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  i^ 
the  interests  of  justice,  that  the  case  should  be  determined  by  a  jury  5 
and  not  by  a  judge  alone.     There  was  one  point  connected  with  th^ 
question  of  a  new  trial  that  had  not  been  mentioned.   It  was,  that  the^ 
had  at  present  not  only  the  decision  of  the  jury,  but  the  decision,  o^ 
opinion,  of  the  judge  in  every  case ;  because  whenever  a  new  trial  wa^ 
contemplated,  it  was  usual  to  ask  the  judge  whether  he  was  satisBed 
with  the  verdict ;  and  if  he  was  satisfied,  the  verdict  was  allowed  tc^ 
stand.   But  if  he  was  dissatisfied,  then  generally  a  new  trial  was  movedl 
for,  as  the  court  which  had  to  determine  whether  a  new  trial  was^ 
desirable  was  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  judge.     As  to  whether* 
the  verdict  should  be  unanimous,  his  own  view  was  on  the  afHrmative 
side  of  the  question.      If  an  important  case  were  disposed  of  by  a^ 
majority^  the  members  of  the  xninority  would  go  about  and  discuss  the 
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atter^  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  the  verdict,  instead  of  being 
ken  as  conclusive,  would  be>  criticised  and  would  oflen  give  the 
-eatest  possible  dissatisfaction.  He  thought  Mr.  J.  Brown  was  a  little 
ird  upon  juries  when  he  said  the  reason  why  previous  convictions 
ere  made  known  to  the  judge,  who  had  to  sum  up  the  case,  and  were 
ithheld  from  the  jury,  was  because  the  latter  could  not  be  trusted 
ith  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  true  reason  was,  not  that  the  law 
^nsidered  the  judge  to  be  perfectly  unprejudiced  and  fit  to  be  trusted 
dth  the  information,  as  compared  with  the  jury,  but  because  the  jury, 
ot  the  judge,  gave  the  verdict  in  a  criminal  case.  [Mr.  J.  Brown 
xplained  that  he  had  taken  his  assertion  from  '  Starkie  on  Evidence.'] 
Vith  reference  to  the  Tichbome  case,  if  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bovill, 
r  any  other  judge,  had  been  sitting  without  a  jury,  and  had  given  his 
lecision  at  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  cross-examination,  the  deci^on 
rould  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  country  as  satisfactory ;  and  it 
?ould  have  gone  forth  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
ihat  '  Koger  Tichbome '  had  been  ill-used,  while  such  dissatisfaction 
irould  have  given  immense  weight  to  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
:laimant.  The  people  of  Englan.d  were  gradually  improving  in  educa- 
tion, and  as  time  went  on,  they  would  become  more  and  more  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  jurymen.  Therefore,  on  that  ground, 
it  was  less  desirable  to  abolish  trial  by  jury  now  than  it  was  many 
years  ago,  when  education  was  not  so  extensively  spread. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Levy  (London)  hoped  the  section  would  not  decide 

in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury,  especially  at  that  moment 

"wben  the  Trades'  Congress  were  asking  ibr  the  admission  of  working 

men  to  the  jury  franchise.     If  the  section  were  to  pronounce  against 

trial  by  jury,  that  would  show  they  were  not  in  accord  with  the  people. 

The  writer  of  the  first  paper  appeared  sanguine  with  regard  to  the 

existing  state  of  political  affairs,  but  did  not  ofier  any  guarantee  against 

future  periods  of  political  excitement.     On  the  other  hand,  the  same 

writer  spoke  of  popular  passions  as  having  to  be  guarded  against  in 

judicial  matters  by  this  very  institution  of  trial  by  judge  which  ho 

would  substitute  for  trial  by  jury.      That  appeared  very  much  like 

fitting  upon  the  safety-valve.     A  judge  might  pass  verdicts  more  in 

accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  legal  or  other  professions ;  but  he  very 

nmch  doubted  whether  such  verdicts  would  be  received  by  the  people 

at  large  with  any  satisfaction.     It  was  exactly  in  times  of  political 

excitement  that  they  would  most  need  trial  by  jury.     The  argument 

for  the  extension  of  summary  jurisdictiom  was  a  two-edged  one,  and 

^e  sharper  edge  was  not  that  used  by  Mr.  Bro%\Ti  against  trial  by  jury. 

With  regard  to  the  Tichborne  trial,  if  it  had  been  stopped  by  the  late 

Chief  Justice  Bovill  at  the  close  of  tlie  plaintifTs  cross-examination, 

^ere  would  have  been  an  outcry  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 

other.    The  jury  system  was  no  doubt  susceptible. of  improvement. 

It  might  be  improved  by  extending  it  in  the  way  demanded  by  the 

Trades'  Union  Congress,  and  also  by  allowing  women  to  serve  on 

juries.    This  exclusion  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution, 

as  was  shown  by  the  rule  with  regard  to  foreigners.     Why  should 

^liahwomen  be  denied  a  right  accorded  to  aliens  ?   They  would  serve 
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on  juries  as  well  as  men.     If  half-a-dozen  women  were  put  upon  a  jury 
in  a  breach  of  promise  case,  they  would  take  in  the  character  of  the 
woman  much  sooner,  and  with  less  chance  of  bias,  than  a  dozen  men 
would  do.     The  jury  appeared  to  answer  in  our  judicial  system  to  the 
place  taken  by  Parliament  in  our  political  system.     Parliament,  how- 
ever, was  not  an  administrative,  but  a  critical  body.     It  did  not  usually 
take  the  initiative  in  framing  our  political  verdicts ;  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment that  did  that ;  and  what  Parliament  was  required  to  do  was  to 
say  *  aye '  or  *  no '  to  what  was  done  by  the  Government.   The  position 
of  judge  and  jury  resembled  that  of  Government  and  Parliament;  and, 
following  out   that  analogy,  all  Mr.  Brown's  diflficulties  would  dis- 
appear if  the  judge  were  called  upon  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  say  what, 
in  his  opinion,  the  verdict  should  be,  and  then  to  ask  the  jury  to  say 
whether  they  consented  to  such  a  verdict;  the  understanding  being 
that  the  verdict  so  indicated  by  the  judge  should  not  stand  unless  the 
jury  did  concur  in  it.     That  would  meet  the  objection  raised  by  the 
writer  of  the  first  paper — namely,  that  an  ignorant  jury  had  to  thread 
their  way  painfully  through  intricate  evidence;   and  by  some  such 
arrangement  all  the  benefit  would  be  gained  that  could  be  got  out  of 
the  judge  and  jury  systems. 

The  Rev.  W.  Vincent  (Post wick,  Norwich)  said  that  trial  by  jury 
was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  precious  inheritances  of  an 
Englishman,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  entirely  to  abolish  the 
system.     There  were,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it   was  most 
desirable  that  a  prisoner  or  defendant  should  be  tried  by  a  judge  rather 
than  by  a  jury.     As  to  grand  jurors,  they  were  oflen  a  great  encum- 
brance in  the  administration  of  the  law.     All  that  a  grand  jury  had  to 
do  was  to  see  whether  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  to  go  to  the  petty 
jury,  although  the  committing  magistrates  had  already  done  that.    He 
thought  the  duties  of  the  grand  jury  might  be  dispensed  with.     Again, 
it  seemed  strange,  when  a  prisoner  showed  an  inclination  to  plead 
*  guilty,'  that  his  case  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrate 
and  sent  to  a  jury.  *  It  seemed  sometimes  as  if  a  jury  decided  a  case 
according  to  the  eloquence  of  the  advocate,  and  were  swayed  in  their 
verdict  in  a  way  a  judge  would  not  be.     As  to  women  serving  on  a 
jury,  he  feared  their  minds  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of  weighing 
evidence ;  at  any  rate,  they  appeared  to  be  less  qualified  than  men. 
He  should  certainly  be  sorry  to  see  women  trying  a  breach  of  promise 
<^se ;  their  decisions  might  be  yet  more  disastrous  than  at  present  to 
the  unfortunate  men  who  were  parties  to  the  suit. 

Mr.  Hugh  Browne  (Nottingham)  thanked  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  for  his 
able  attack  on  our  superstition  in  the  jury.  lie  accepted  his  criticisms 
on  juries  being  qualified  by  rating,  summoned  by  a  bailiff,  and  chosen 
by  chance,  and  then,  after  listening  in  silence  to  a  trial,  being  forced 
into  sham  unanimity  of  verdict.  Mr.  Brown  might  also  have  criticised 
the  disqualification  by  law  of  those  specially  qualified  by  education, 
such  as  lawyers,  clergy,  medical  men,  councillors,  schoolmasters,  and 
chemists.  True,  jurors  were  irresponsible  for  their  verdicts,  but  not  so 
irresponsible  as  judges  who,  in  Scott  v.  Stansfield,  had  decided  them- 
selves to  be  irresponsible  for  the  vilest  slander^  if  uttered  from  the 
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>ench.     He  admitted  all  these  defects,  and  agreed  that  jurors  should 

>e  chosen  by  ratepayers,  and  treated  with  high  honour  when  chosen ; 

iIbo  that,  jurors  ought  to  be  reduced  in  number,  freed  from   eham 

[inaiiiniity  and  from  judges'  meddling;  but  still  he  professed  his  faith 

in  the  old  superstition  for  trial  by  jury.     His  faith  was  founded  on  the 

long  history  of  their  services,  without  which  we  must  have  been  slaves. 

But    there  was  another  superstition  in  question — the  superstition  in 

judges.     If  judges  and  juries  disagreed,  of  course  the  juries  were 

-vrrong !     Judges  never  disagreed,  or  overruled  each  other  I     All  their 

decisions  were  wise  and  just,  and  were  all  satisfactory,  even  to  defeated 

joitors  !     But  he  would  read  the  opinion  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Erie, 

one  of  the  best  of  judges,  of  his  fellows : — 

'  A  jury  is  in  general  &r  more  likely  to  come  to  a  right  decision 
ihan  a  judge.     The  education  of  a  judge  is  the  education  of  a  practising 
barrister,  immersed  in  a  world  of  words,  and  removed  from  acting  on 
the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  facts  which  form  the 
«taple  of  contest.     He  is  so  accustomed  to  deny  what  he  believes  to  be 
true — to  defend  what  he  feels  to  be  wrong — to  look  for  premises,  not 
for  conclusions,  that  he  loses  the  sense  of  true  and  false,  i.e.  real  and 
tmreal.     Then. he  knows  nothing  of  the  habits  of  thought,  of  feeling, 
and  of  action  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  supply  our  litigants, 
witnesses,  and  prisoners.     And  it  is  from  barristers  thus  educated  that 
judges  are  taken.     Experience  the  judge  certainly  has ;  but  this  long 
experience  often  gives  the  judge  prejudices  which  warp  his  judgment. 
In  8  certain  case  in  which  my  client  admitted  he  was  a  field  preacher,  the 
judge  summed  up  strongly  against  me,  and  my  client  got  nothing.     I 
afterwards  found  that  the  judge  had  an  almost  insane  hatred  of  field 
preachers.     As  for  responsibility,  a  judge  being  a  permanent  ofiicer, 
especially  a  judge  sitting  alone,  is  more  responsible  to  public  opinion 
tian  any  individual  juryman,  who  is  one  of  a  body  assembled  only 
once;  but  I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  is  much 
stronger  in  the  case  of  a  juryman  to  whom  the  situation  is  new,  and 
whoee  attention  is  excited.     I  have  seen  dreadful  carelessness  in  judges. 
Again,  a  judge  is  often  under  the  influence   of  particular  counsel ; 
some  he  hates,  some  he  likes,  some  he  relies  on,  and  some  he  fears. 
It  is  easy  for  a  judge  to  be  impartial  between  plaintiff  and  defendant; 
it  is  difficult  to  be  so  between  counsel  and  counsel.     Even  in  civil 
«tte8 1  prefer  juries  to  judges.     The  indifference  to  real  and  unreal, 
and  EO  to  right  and  wrong,  which  besets  a  barrister  bred  in  the  world 
of  words,  rather  than  of  facts,  often  follows  him  to  the  bench.     Besides 
^  I  have  known  judges  bred  in  the  world  of  legal  studies  who 
flighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  a  '*  strong  decision."     Now,  a  strong 
decision  is  a  decision  opposed  to  common  sense  and  to  common  con- 
venience.    A  great  part  of  the  law  made  by  judges  consists  of  strong 
docidons;  and  as  one  strong  decision  is  a  precedent  for  another  a  little 
stronger,  the  law,  at  last,  on  some  matters,  becomes  such  a  nuisance, 
^t  equity  intervenes,  pr  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  to  sweep  the 
^Hole  away.' 

It  had  been  asserted  that  the  bad  judges  of  Geo.  III.  and  Geo.  IV. 
*^  had  no  bad  successors :  this  was  not  altogether  correct.   It  was  absurd 
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to  say  that  a  judge  was  subject  to  the  power  of  the  press,  so  long  as  be 
had  the  power  to  gag  the  press,  by  subjecting  men  to  limitless  fines  aod 
imprisonment  for  ^  contempt  of  court.'  Chancery  expense  and  deitj 
ought  not  to  lead  us  to  abolish  trial  by  jury.  Might  it  never  be 
abolished,  for  human  nature  was  too  weak  to  wield  the  power  which 
would  be  vested  in  judges. 

Professor  W.  A.  Hunter  (London)  said  that  the  Tichbome  trial 
failed  to  support  Mr.  Brown's  argument ;  for  a  greater  miscarriage  of 
justice  could  not  have  happened  if  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bovill  Bad 
stopped  the  case  at  an  early  stage.  Even  now  there  was  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  country;  and  that  divergence  of  view 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  whole  responsibility  of  that  trial 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  judge.  It  was  far  more  satisfactory  that 
such  a  responsibility  should  be  undertaken  by  the  jury.  The  jray 
formed  a  link  between  the  experts  and  the  outside  public.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  had  raised  the  question  whether  a  perfect  despotism  was  not  better 
than  a  government  that  was  imperfect.  He  (Mr.  Hunter)  beliefed 
that  the  confidence  now  felt  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  con- 
fidence in  the  higher  tribunals,  in  the  judges  of  the  superior  Couits, 
and  not  in  the  petty  tribunals.  Even  in  London,  where  magisterial 
administration  of  justice  was  excellent,  the  public  had  at  times  more 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of  the  stipendiaries  than  with 
those  of  the  juries.  The  latter  made  fewer  mistakes.  Experience  in 
Ireland  furnished  an  argument  in  favour  of  juries.  There  we  were 
trying  to  govern  a  hostile  population  through  a  popular  institution; 
in  England  we  were  governing  the  population  by  means  of  a  popular 
institution,  and  the  very  circumstance  which  caused  the  failure  of  trial 
by  jury  there  was  the  one  which  recommended  the  system  to  us  here. 
He  was  in  favour  of  maintaining  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  and  in 
some  civil  ones.  As  to  imanimity,  there  was  none ;  and  verdicts  were 
the  verdicts  of  majorities.  Where  the  majority  gave  a  verdict,  the 
public  had  confidence  in  the  decision  of  the  jury.  Scotland  presented 
the  strongest  illustration,  for  there,  in  criminal  cases,  a  majority  of 
eight  as  against  seven  was  sufTicient.  That  was  carrying  the  principle 
of  a  majority  to  an  extreme ;  but  he  had  never  heard  dissatislaction 
expressed  with  the  verdict  even  of  so  small  a  majority.  One  of  the 
arguments  contained  in  Mr.  Brown's  paper  was  dangerous,  since  it 
assumed  that,  in  times  of  excitement,  the  police  and  the  executive  were 
always  in  the  right.  If  the  executive  and  the  police  were  always  right 
and  the  public  always  wrong,  then  there  must  be  some  tribunal  by 
which  the  executive  could  be  protected ;  but  if  it  was  possible  for  the 
executive  to  be  wrong,  and  juries  sometimes  right,  perhaps  the  latter 
could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  giving  expression  to  an  opinioo 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  M.  Browne  (Nottingham)  said  that,  as  a  coroner,  he  had  had 
experience  of  juries  during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years;  and  i^e 
result  of  his  observation  was  that  he  would  not  do  away  with  trial  by 
jury  on  any  accoimt,  though  he  considered  improvements  niight  ^ 
introduced  into  the  system.-  He  thought  a  smaller  number  tbap 
twelve  would  be  sufficient.      The  great  principle,  however,  was  ^ 
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prove  ihe  quality  of  the  jurors  themselves.  At  assizes  and  sessions 
had  seen  twelve  men  put  into  the  jury-box  to  decide  a  question  of 
ich  they  knew  nothing.  There  was  no  more  intricate  machine  than 
ace  machine,  and  yet  he  had  heard  cases,  relating  to  novelty  of  in- 
ition  in  these  machines,  tried  by  a  jury  of  cottagers  or  cowkeepers, 
to  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  alleged  invention  was  new 
old.     A  jury  so  constituted  could  not  command  confidence. 

Mr.  Denny  Urlin  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department)  said  that 
was  hardly  correct  to  describe  the  jury  as  an  institution  of  a  thousand 
UTS  oldy  seeing  that  its  fimctions  had  materially  altered.  About  200 
surs  since  the  equity  mode  of  trial  without  a  jury  was  resorted  to, 
d  this  had  been  steadily  increasing  in  popularity,  so  that  as  a  matter 
fact  the  majority  of  suitors  now  preferred  it  to  the  jury  method  of 
al.  This  was  shown  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  lists  in  the  Chan- 
ry  division,  while  in  the  Queen's  Bench  division  there  was  no  arrear 

business.  In  the  Courts  last  referred  to  (Queen^s  Bench  division) 
e  amount  recovered  in  the  course  of  last  year  was  quite  trivial 
mpared  with  the  value  of  the  property  adjudicated  on  by  the  equity 
dges  sittmg  singly.  With  reference  to  experts,  such  as  engineers, 
emists,  and  physicians,  he  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
>t  to  be  summoned  by  the  plaintiff  or  by  the  defendant,  and  thereby 
Qverted  into  partisans.  They  ought  to  be  called  in  by  the  judge  as 
ostants  to  the .  Court,  hi  only  one  Court  (Admiralty)  was  there  a 
.tional  mode  of  calling  in  professional  assistance,  and  the  Judicature 
cts  ought  to  have  extended  this  to  all  the  other  Courts.  In  all  civil 
rtions  the  trial  ought  to  take  place  before  a  judge  alone,  giving  him 
le  power  if  he  thought  fit  of  calling  in  either  experts  or  a  jury.  With 
igsord  to  the  unanimity  required  in  the  juiy-box,  this  had  long  been 
(mdemned,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Scottish  system  demonstrated. 
Ihere  were  other  defects  in  our  jury  system.  The  list  of  exempted 
enons  was  too  long ;  and  some  men  had  their  houses  taken  and  the 
to  paid  in  the  names  of  their  wives,  so  as  to  save  themselves  from 
BTving  on  juries.  Why  should  professional  persons  be  exempted? 
0  &r,  the  recent  Act  authorising  judges  to  try  certain  important 
timinal  cases  in  Ireland  had  produced  a  gobd  effect,  although  the  power 
3  conferred  was  not,  and  perhaps  never  would  be,  actually  exercised. 
h  the  whole  question  he  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
oblic  opinion  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  change  in  crown  or 
OQBtitutional  cases,  yet  that  in  all  civil  disputes  between  man  and  man 
^woidd  be  a  decided  advantage  to  abolish  the  jury,  unless  the  judge 
yt  special  reasons  desired  such  assistance. 

The  President  (Mr.  Fox  Bristowe,  Q.C.)  in  summing  up  the  dis- 
QssioD,  gathered  from  its  tone  that  there  were  several  points  upon  which 
omething  like  definite  conclusions  might  be  arrived  at,  although  others 
till  remained  in  question.  The  feeling  of  the  section  eeemed  to  be  in 
ivour  of  not  requiring  unanimity  in  juries,  at  all  events  in  civil  cases ; 
•nd  be  thought  a  great  deal  was  to  be  said  in  support  of  that  view.  If 
bey  did  not  insist  on  unanimity,  was  the  decision  to  be  by  a  bare  ma- 
^ty,  or  some  majority,  say  in  the-  proportion  of  three  to  four,  or  four 
9  five  ?  That  was  a  matter  of  detail  which  would  have  to  be  considered. 
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If,  in  criminal  cases,  trial  by  the  judge  instead  of  the  jury  were  madp 
the  rule,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  appeals,  unless  an  appeal 
tribunal,  like  the  French  Court  of  Cas5»ation,  were  established,  the  evil 
effects  of  which  he  had  observed.     The  difficulty  as  to  unliquidated 
damages  was  an  important  one.     How  were  they  exactly  to  assess  the 
particular  injury  or  the  particular  wrong?     He  did  not  think  a  judge 
could  decide  such  questions  so  well  as  a  jury.    Then  came  the  question 
whether  they  could  not  arrive  at  some  sort  of  compromise  by  having 
assessors,  as  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.     In  the  court  over  which  he 
presided  the  assistance  of  assessors  would  be  very  valuable,  especially 
in  cases  of  pirating  the  trade  marks  of  textile  fabrics,  and  chemical 
compounds ;  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  assessors  who  were  not 
partisans.     It  was  a  great  evil'  to  have  a  number  of  so-called  scientific 
witnesses  brought  into  court,  who  managed  somehow  to  speak  the 
truth,  but  at  the  same  time  to  tell  exactly  different  stories.     With 
regard  to  women- jurors,  he  had  the  greatest  possible  respect  both  for 
the  common  sense  and  the  knowledge  of  ladies,  but  he  did  not  think 
they  would  make  good  jurors.     There  was  always,  as  there  ought  to 
be,  a  certain  tenderness  of  the  heart  that  was  more  apt  to  be  worked 
upon  in  them  than  in  the  sterner  sex.    For  instance,  it  was  not  desirable     ; 
that  ladies  should  have  to  test  the  question  whether  a  man  had  behaved 
rightly  or  wrongly  to  his  wife,  whom  perhnps  he  had  kicked  with 
Lancashire  clogs.     In  that  class  of  cases,  and  also  in  actions  for  breach 
of  promise,  men  were  safer  judges  than  women.     There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  remark  that  many  men  now  served 
who  ought  not,  and  many  did  not  serve  who  ought.     He  assumed  that 
the  section  was  agreed  that  unanimity  was  no  longer  necessary,  that 
the  number  of  the  jury  might  be  varied,  and  that  it  might  be  fixed  at  a 
majority  not  necessarily  bar«.     In  Scotland  he  understood  that  a  bare 
majority  was  required  in  criminal  cases,  and  a  three-fourth's  majority 
in  civil  ones.     He  did  not  see  why  a  similar  principle  should  not  be 
adopted  in  England ;  if  it  were,  a  great  improvement  would  be  made 
in  the  jury  system.     He  was  far  from  deprecating  the  idea  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  a  single  judge  was  not  the  best  tribunal ;  in  many 
instances  he  was,  and  it  was  desirable  to  assist  the  judges  to  discharge 
their  duties  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  bearing  in  mind  that  an  app©^ 
could  be  made  to  a  tribunal  which  could  set  them  right  in  cases  whet* 
they  were  wrong.     He  must  express  his  regret  that  Mr.  Hugh  Brow^^ 
had  used   such  strong  terms  with  reference  to  judges  of  the  prese**^ 
day  as  well  as  to  some  who  had   passed  away.     Mr.  Bro^\^le  said  tb*^ 
his  faith  in  judges  was  shaken — that  judges  were  very  liable  to  en^^ 
and  open  to  flattery.     Such  language  was  to  be  deprecated.     It  coul^ 
not  be  said  of  the  eminent  judges  who  had  for  many  yearrf  past  sat  O^ 
the  Bench  that  they  were  open  to  any  such  imputations.     He  was  sut^ 
Mr.  Browne  would  be  the  last  person  to  wish  to  make  observatio0^ 
which  might  be  interpreted  in  such  a  sense,  and  he  was  convince^ 
that  all  Mr.  Browne  meant  to  say  was  that  his  experience  had  nc7^ 
satisfied  hini  that  he  had  received  just-  that  amount  of  justice  which  b^ 
personally  thought  he  ought  to  obtain.     None  of  them  could  get  aJJ 
they  wanted,  and  they  should  be   cautious  in   the   use   of   stion^ 
czpressionB  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  others. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  particularly  obliged 
'  Mr.  Whiteley  for  having  set  forth  the  contrary  side  of  the  question, 
scause  all  the  observations  he  had  made  were  entitled  to  the  value 
hich   belonged  to  his  superior  experience  in  the  Criminal  Coiirts. 
liis  ^ould  probably  be  one  of  the  prominent  questions  of  the  future, 
[idy  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  present  also.     In  his  own  paper 
e   had  undoubtedly  urged   some   considemtions  which  went  to  the 
ingth  of  showing  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  trial  by  jury  must 
e  dispensed  with ;  and  he  did  not  regret  the  construction  which  had 
•een  put  upon  his  paper,  because  it  had  brought  out  a  collision  of 
pinion  which  might  iiltimately  elicit  a  spark  of  truth.     But  in  all  he 
lad  said  he  had  never  intended  to  advocate  the  compulsory  abolition  of 
rial  by  jury,  or  the  compulsory  limitation  of  such  trial  against  public 
spinion,  and  against  the  opinion  of  the  suitors.     All  he  aimed  at  was 
to  bring  a  knowledge  of  the  question  before  the  people,  and  to  win 
public  opinion  over  to  the  views  he  had  advocated,  in  order  to  efiect 
an  efficient  improvement  of  the  law.  Mr.  Whiteley  had  strongly  objected 
to  the  judges  deciding  upon  facts  at  present  determined  by  juries ;  but . 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  many  years,  facts  disputed  had  been 
decided  by  the  judges,  except  in  cases  where  the  latter  thought  proper 
to  employ  juries.     The  all-important  fact,  that  out  of  the  enormous 
number  of  cases  tried  in  the  County  Courts  not  one  in  600  was  de- 
termined by  a  jury,  practically  amounted  to  an  almost  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  jury  system  in  that  tribunal.     Although  many  of  the  cases 
involved  only  small  amounts,  questions  were  oflen   raised    of   such 
importance  that  they  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Superior  Coiu*ts  for  ulti- 
mate decision.     Those  were  no  doubt  questions  of  law,  but  there  were 
questions  also  of  fact  disposed  of  by  the  judge  which  involved  points 
of  difficulty  as  great  as  any  determined  by  a  jury  in  the  Westminster 
Courts.     Running-down  cases,  for  instance,  belonged  to  the  class  which 
involved  the  most  contradictory  evidence.     A  judge  in  the  Superior 
Courts  generally  had  twenty  years'  experience  as  an  advocate  before 
His  elevation  to  the  bench  ;  and  if  he  was  not  fit  to  try  any  disputed 
CMe  of  fact  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  judge.     Mr.  Whiteley 's  statement 
that,  during  his  ten  years'  experience  at  the  Surrey  Sessions,  he  had 
never  heard  a  single  objection  to  a  jury,  suggested  a  contrast  with  the 
state  of  things  which  had  existed  in  Ireland  for  several  years  past,  as 
described  in  Mr.  Brown's  paper.     If  England  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
snffer  from  similar  violent  agitations,  the  same  thing  might  happen  in 
this  country.  He  remembered  the  time  when,  on  the  occasion  of  certain 
trials  in  this  country  for  libels  on  ministers  of  the  day,  it  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prisoner's  counsel  and  solicitor  to  ex- 
amine the  jury  panel  with  the  utmost  closeness,  and  to  challenge  every 
n»n  on  it  known  to  have  expressed  political  opinions  unfavourable  to 
the  prisoner.     With  regard  to  unanimity,  he  did  not  see  how  Mr. 
Whiteley  reconciled  his  view,  that  the  principle  of  unanimity  had  the 
g^t  advantage  of  finality,  with  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  large 
number  of  new  trials,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  imanimity  of  the  jury, 
fie  8aid  *  apparent,'  because  he  concurred  in  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
^kers  that  unanimity  was  a  mere  sham.     Mr.  Whiteley,  when  he 
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alleged  that  unanimity  had  the  effect  of  finality,  implied  that  tbe 
verdict  of  a  fixed  majority  would  not  have  such  an  effect.     In  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  the  Colonies,  verdicts  of  a  fixed  majority  were  just  u 
final  as  if  they  had  been  unanimous.     In  Scotland  there  was  no  appeal 
against  the  verdict  of  a  majority,  even  in  criminal  cases;  therefore  he 
for  one  was  unable  to  see  why  a  unanimous  verdict  should  be  considered 
more  final  than  that  of  a  fixed  majority.     With  regard  to  the  coloniefl^ 
they  possessed  the  most  popular  institutions ;  the  people  were  most 
intelligent,   prosperous,   and  enterprising;    they    had    also    manhood 
suffrage,  and  yet  the  system  prevailed  there  of  trial  by  reduced  juries. 
This  was  not  experiinentum  in  corpore  vili,  but  in  such  Australian 
cities  as  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  as  well  as  at   Quebec  and 
Montreal  in  Canada,  the  people  were  as  refined,  intelligent,  and  as 
able  to  form  a  judgment  as  Englishmen  were  at  home;  yet  they  were 
perfectly  content  with  their  jury  system.     As  to  appeals  in  criminal 
cases,  it  had  long  been  a  subject  of  consideration  with  criminal  law 
reformers,  whetber  there  ought  not  to  be  some  system  of  appeal  instituted. 
During  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  Attorney-General  and  Home 
Secretary  intimated  that  they  had  under  consideration  the. propriety  of 
transferring  from  the  Home  Office  to  another  tribunal  the  delicate, 
troublesome,  and  responsible  business  of  determining  whether  or  no  a 
verdict  given  in  the  Criminal  Courts  was  a  right  one ;  in  other  words, 
a  new  court  of  appeal  was  hinted  at  for  the  consideration  of  such  grave 
questions.     Appeals  in  criminal  cases  were  systematically  allowed  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  it  was  very  questionable  whether  we  were 
right  in  disallowing  them  in  England.     In  criminal  cases,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  prisoner  would  know  he  was  guilty,  and 
would  not  attempt  an  appeal.     If  the  appeal  were  guarded  by  tb« 
sanction  of  the  Attorney-General  it  would  be  rarely  given,  and  whet* 
given  the  public  would  be  unanimous  in  approving  of  the  reconsider^' 
tion  of  the  case.     With  regard  to  women  being  jurors,  he  had  a  strol*€ 
suspicion  that,  if  two  or  three  intelligent  ladies  had  served  on  juri^ 
trying  actions  for  breach  of  promise,  tJiey  would  have  avoided  many  ^- 
the  absurd  verdicts  and  ridiculous  damages  which  had  been  given  i^ 
cases  determined  solely  by  men-jurors.    Without  the  least  disrespect  C^ 
the  sex,  his  belief  was  that  ladies,  in  affairs  of  that  kind,  understood 
one  another  better  than  men  did,  and  would  sometimes  be  able  to  se^ 
through  the  plaintiff  in  breach  of  promise  cases  more  clearly  than  th^ 
men.     Even  judges  were  too  apt  to  be  influenced  by  a  pretty  face,  an^ 
by  agreeable  manners,  and  a  sofl,  sweet  voice.     In  reference  to  th^ 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hugh  Browne  in  disparagement  of  judges,  he  woul(3 
not,  after  what  the  Chairman  had  said,   notice  them.     In  this  dis^ 
cussion  the  speakers  had  not  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  fact  thaC 
the  judges  of  our   days  had  rather   promoted  than  endeavoured  tc^ 
restrict  an  extension  of  public  rights,  public  liberty,  and  discussion  ; 
and  exhibited  a  strong  contrast  to  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by 
such  judges  as  Mansfield,  Kenyon,  and  Ellenborough,  in  the  political 
trials  they  had  to  dispose  of;  a  contrast  so  wide  that.it  was  perfectly 
obvious  diat  the  times  had  changed,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  public  press,  now  more  enlightened,  more  powerful,  and  more 
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Jifluential  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  were  practically  the  protectors 
3f  the  public  liberties. 

Mr.  Whitkley,  in  reply,  said  he  had,  for  his  own  part,  no  objection 
whateyer  to  cases  being  decided  in  civil  courts  by  judges,  if  the  parties 
were  content  with  that  mode  of  trial;  but  what  he  wished  to  see 
retained  was  the  power  and  right  of  litigants  to  have  a  jury  when  they 
wanted  one.     The  feet,  however,  that  a  jury  was  an  expensive  luxury 
to  a  client,  especially  in  a  county  court,  might  have  something  to  do 
with  the  decision  of  a  large  number  of  the  cases,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  jury.     With  regard  to  criminal  cases,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  reason  why  offenders,  especially  old  ones,  disliked  trial  by  jury. 
Tbey  knew  the  power  of  the  magistrate  was  limited,  and  that  if  he 
det^mined  their  ca.se^  their  chance  of  a  light  punishment  was  greater 
^liian  it  would  be  if  they  were  brought  before  a  jury  at  the  assizes, 
^here  a  long  list  of  previous  convictions  would  be  read  out,  and  where 
they  would  probably  get  a  heavy  sentence  of  penal  servitude.     With 
respect  to  the  practice  in  Scotland  and  the  colonies,  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  and  the  characteristics  of  the  nation  were  so  different, 
that  a  system  which  suited  one  country  did  not  of  necessity  ^ive  satisfac- 
tion in  another.     Ireland,  where  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  had  broken 
down,  was  in  an  exceptional  state ;  and  the  present  question  was  not  to 
be  determined  by  extreme  cases.     Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  in  his  paper,  had 
spoken  of  the  amazing  force  of  habitual  custom  which  led  parties  to 
prefer  trial  by  jury.     There  was  also  the  amazing  force  of  habitual 
custom  which  still  led  Chancery  judges  and  barristers  to  admire,  and 
contend  for,  the  system  with  which  they  had  been  so  long  associated. 
With  regard  to  the  remark  that  several  judges  had  been  selected  because 
they  had  been  successful  verdict-getters,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
8ome  of  these  had  proved  to  be  amongst  our  ablest  judges.     The  very 
fiict  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  sleepless  nights  because  of  the  grave 
responhibility  that  rested  upon  him,  showed  how  extremely  diflficult  it 
was  for  him  conscientiously  to  discharge  his  functions,  where  life  and 
death  were  concerned,  and  how  serious  would  be  the  duty  of  judges  if 
the  onerous  duty  were  transferred  to  them  of  determining  whether  a 
capital  sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect.     He  had  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  the  Home  Secretary,  as  he  would  have  with  the  judges, 
and  also  with  the  eighth  juryman,  on  whose  casting  vote  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature  would  depend.     As  to  trusting  jurymen  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  prisoner  they  were  trying  had  been  previously  convicted, 
he  never  wanted  them  to  be  trusted  in  that  respect ;  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  a  judge  ought  to  be  trusted  with  it  either,  if  he  alone  had 
to  decide.     If  the  judge  had  to  be  entrusted  with  the  question  of  fact, 
Jtod  to  determine  the  verdict  of  guilt  or  innocence,  it  would  be  desirable 
thai  he  should  determine  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  upon  evidence  alone, 
on  the  several  facts  brought  forward,  and  not  take  the  character  of  the 
Jnan  into  consideration.     The  present  system  of  new  trials  was  as  bad 
^  bad  could  be.     He  deprecated  appeals  in  criminal  cases,  because  he 
believed  that  every  man  with  money,  who  was  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  would  appeal  on  the  chance  of 
getting  the  verdict  altered.     If  the  appeal  were  on  a  question  of  fact. 
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the  man  "with  a  long  purse  would  have  a  superior  advantage  over  t 
poor  man.  Companies  and  corporations  fought  out  cases  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  spent  almost  unlimited  sums,  until  they  had  crushed  their 
poorer  opponent.  That  was  bad  enough,  but  it  would  be  worse  in 
criminal  appeals.  One  reason  why  the  appeals  from  county  courts  were 
so  few  was,  that  there  were  none  allowed  on  questions  of  fact.  With 
most  of  the  reforms  suggested  in  the  first  paper  he  concurred,  but  stilt 
he  hoped  that,  as  a  system,  trial  by  jury  would  be  maintained. 
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Is  it  desirable  to  extend^  and  if  so,  how  far,  the  Civil  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Local  Courts?     By  James  Motteram,  Q.C. 

THE  special  question  refers  to  Mocal  courts'  in  general, 
without  any  distinction,  but  as  the  Judicature  Commis- 
sioners in  1872  reported  on  the  subject  and  strongly  recom- 
mended *  the  abolition  of  all  local  and  inferior  courts  of  civil 
jurisdiction'  without  any  exception,  and  for  reasons  in  which  I 
entirely  concur,  I  propose — after  saying  that  I  object  to  any 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  local  courts  (except  the  County 
Courts)  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  of  them  abolished— 
to  confine  the  observations  I  have  to  make  on  the  subject  to 
the  desirability  of  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Couucy 
Coui*ts. 

If  the  local  courts  referred  to  did  not  exist,  the  Judicature 
Commissioners,  in  their  Report  in  1872,  say  no  one  would 
think  of  establishing  them,  and  that  *  no  one  would  now  pro- 
pose to  establish  at  Birmingham  such  a  court  as  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court  of  London,  the  Court  of  Passage  at  Liverpool, 
or  the  Salford  Hundred  Court  at  Manchester.'  In  all  this  I 
fully  agree. 

In  discussing  the  question  I  would  at  the  outset  observe 
that  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  legislation  of  the 
last  thirty-five  years  affecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts,  which  in  its  ultimate  results  seems  somewhat  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  those  dealing  with  and  interested  in 
the  subject. 

The  two  great  forces  dealing  with  litigation  in  this 
country  are  those  embodied  in  and  represented  by  our  Higl 
Court  and  County  Court  systems  respectively.  The  tendency 
of  legislation,  dealing  with  these  two  co-ordinate — but  not  J 
believe  competitive — systems,  has  been  to  give  increased  anc 
extended  jurisdiction  to  the  County  Courts,  in  order  that  the 
High  Court  might  be  relieved  from  the  great  pressure  of  the 
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ork  it  was  called  upoQ>  but  was  unablc>  or  scarcely  ablc>  to 
erfonn  with  satisfaction  to  itself  or  to  the  country. 

If  legislation  should  continue  to  proceed  on  its  present 
nes  the  two  systems  cannot  fail  at  no  distant  date  to  merge 
nd  coalesce,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  constant  thoun^h  gradual 
ohvergence  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  High  Court 
nd  County  Court  systems.  Where  an  Act  of  Parliament 
nlarges  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court,  or  creates 
mew  jurisdiction  altogether,  it  ^pro  tanto'  detracts  or  takes 
irom  the  High  Court — without  extinguishing  its  jurisdiction 
-the  work  which  that  Court  would  otherwise  be  called  upon 
0  perform.  By  these  means  the  two  jurisdictions  become 
nore  assimilated,  the  one  being  incapable  of  enlargement 
ixcept,  in  a  sense,  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  taking  as  it 
vere  from  the  High  Court  the  work  which  the  latter  must 
rtherwise  have  undertaken  and  performed  itself. 

In  some  instances,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the 
uounty  Courts,  jurisdictions  newly  created  by  Act«  of  Parlia- 
nent,  would,  ex  necessitate  have  to  be  exercised  by  the 
High  Court.  As  an  example  I  may  cite  the  instance  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  under  which  all  actions,  whatever 
the  amount  claimed  may  be,  must  be  brought  in  the  County 
Court,  though  after  their  initial  stage  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  High  Court  upon  terms  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

In  discussing  the  subject  as  to  whether  it  ^  is  desirable  to 
extend,  and  if  so,  how  far,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  local  courts,' 
the  effect  of  such  extended  jurisdiction  upon  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  especially  upon  the  Common  Law,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately  now,  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  that  Court,  will 
have  to  be  considered. 

That  the  County  Courts,  as  at  present  constituted,  should 
their  jurisdiction  be  indejinitehj  extended,  will  to  a  coneider- 
thle  extent  affect  the  work  of  the  High  Court,  no  one,  I 
imagine,  can  entertain  a  doubt.  If  the  business  of  the  High 
Court  beyond  a  certain  point  should  be  diminished,  so,  in  a 
measure,  will  be  its  importance ;  which  in  my  judgment  will 
not  be  desirable. 

If  the  Legislature  should  deem  it  advisable,  in  compliance 
^th  the  wishes  of  the  country,  to  give  to  the  County  Courts 
*n  extended  but  not  an  unlimited  jurisdiction^  I  think  such  an 
extension  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  could  be  borne 
'^y  the  County  Court  judges ;  but  if  it  should  be  proposed 
Aatan  wn///i«7erf  jurisdiction  at  the  option  of  the  parties,  with 
power  of  removal  to  the  High  Court,  should  be  confeiTcd  on 
^e  County  Courts,  it  would  certainly  be  necessary  to  alter 
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their  constitution  materially ;  as  to  which  I  shall  speak  more 
particularly  hereafter.  As  the  Courts  are  at  present  consti- 
tuted, I  do  not  believe  they  could  perform  the  work  which  an 
unlimited  junsdiction  would  necessarily  cast  upon  them. 

From  the  large  amount  of  work  which  the  County  Courts 
attract  to  themselves,  it  would  appear  that  for  some  reason  not 
fully  appreciated  (except  by  the  parties  availing  themselves  of 
them),  if  indeed  the  reason  be  clearly  understood,  the  public 
prefer  the  County  Courts  in  matters  in  which  they  have  con- 
current jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice ;  a  fact  demonstrated  clearly  by  the  statistics 
recently,  and  annually,  published  by  the  Government 

In  discussing  this  subject  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  not 
my  intention,  beyond  a  passing  observation,  to  refer  to  the 
County    Court  judges   themselves,   and   only  in   a   cursory 
manner,  sufficient  to  elucidate  my  statements,  to  allude  to  the 
official  machinery  by  which  those  Courts  are  worked.     The 
late   Lord   Lyttelton   in   a   letter   addressed   to    the    Timet 
described  the  County  Court  judges  as  being  ^  rather  hardly 
used,'  and  gave  his  reasons  for  saying  so  ;  and  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  press  with  singular  unanimity  throughout  the 
country  supported  Lord  Lyttelton's  remarks  with  their  ac- 
customed clearness  and  ability  during  the  years  1878  and  1879? 
until  the  unhappy  times  arrived  when  '  domestic  legislatioO- 
was  suspended,  if  not,  as  it  were,  entirely  stopped. 

An  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  ^ 
certainly  required  by  the  country,  and  Parliament  will  doub"* 
less  be  called  upon  to  resume  the  consideration  of  this  questi(F  - 
as  soon  as  it  is  able  again  to  betake  itself  to  its  ordinary  legi^ 
lative  duties.  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  (scarcel  J 
any)  as  regards  the  necessity  for  some  extension  of  their  juri^ 
diction ;  but  as  to  the  extent  of  that  jurisdiction,  and  tt 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  carried  out,  opinions  throughoi^ 
the  country  vary  considerably;  indeed,  on  this  subject  the^ 
vary  almost  as  much  as  they  do  with  regard  to  the  necessary 
reform  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  as  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
two  persons  entertaining  the  same  opinion. 

In    the  'following   remarks   I    propose    to    establish,   bj^ 
attempting  to  prove, 

1.  That  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the    County 
Courts  is  required  by  the  country. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  that  jurisdiction  under  the  present 
state  and  capacity  of  those  Courts  should  be  extended ;  and 

3.  To  explain  the  manner  in  which,  by  altering  their  con- 
stitution, the  capacity  of  these  Courts  might  with  advantage 
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be  enlarged  and  improved,  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  given  to 
them,  80  as  to  render  the  practice  of  the  law  throughout  the 
country  more  uniform,  and  so  as  to  admit  of  the  County 
Courts  rendering  assistance  to  the  High  Court  by  the  former 
taking  part  in  Uie  business  of  the  latter,  without  interfering 
with  it. 

The  County  Courts  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by 
the  9th  and  10th  Vict.  c.  95,  and  they  came  into  operation  in 
the  year  1847,  just  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  Act  was  en- 
titled *  An  Act  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts  and 
demands  in  England.'  By  that  Act  the  jurisdiction  was 
limited  to  the  recovery  of  debts  and  demands  not  exceeding 
20/.  They  possessed  no  other  jurisdiction,  and  to  do  this  work 
merely,  the  official  machinery  of  the  Courts  was,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  the  same  as  at  present.  There  were  then  sixty 
judges  presiding  over  sixty  districts,  comprising  five  hundred 
or  more  distinct  Courts,  about  the  same  number  as  at  present. 
To  each  of  these  Courts,  or  if  not,  to  nearly  every  one,  there 
were  attached  a  registrar  (^  a  clerk,'  as  he  was  then  called)  and 
a  sufficient  complement  of  clerks  and  under-officials.  There 
are  now  fifty-six  districts  with  fifty-six  judges. 

The  first  Parliamentary  return  which  I  have  been  able  to 
consult  is  that  for  the  year  1850,  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed  in  1851.  This  return  shows  that 
396,793  plaints  were  issued  in  1850  for  the  recovery  of 
1,265,115/.,  in  respect  of  which  amount  judgments  were 
obtained  for  an  aggregate  amount  (exclusive  of  costs)  of 
647,586/.  This  return  exhibits  the  whole  of  the  work  in  the 
year  1850  of  the  County  Courts  as  then  constituted,  in  the 
fourth  year  after  they  had  been  established. 

The  County  Court  now  is  a  very  different  institution  from 
what  it  was  when  first  established  under  the  Act  of  1846. 

Since  the  creation  of  these  Courts  many  Acts  of  Parliament 
liave  been  passed  by  which  their  jurisdiction  has  been  increased 
and  extended,  not  only  as  regards  the  amount  but  the  subject- 
matter  of  litigation.  The  Common  Law  jurisdiction  has  been 
extended  from  20/.  to  50/.,  and  Equity  jurisdiction  in  many 
matters  to  the  amount  of  500/.  has  been  conferred  on  them. 

An  Admiralty  jurisdiction  has  been  given  to  some  of  the 
principal  Courts,  and  other  important  jurisdictions  have  been 
added,  or  enlarged,  from  time  to  time  since  the  original  institu- 
tion of  the  Courts  in  1846.  They  now  possess  a  jurisdiction  to 
pive  possession  of  premises  between  landlord  and  tenant,  a 
jurisdiction  in  replevin  and  interpleader,  a  jurisdiction  relating 
to  the  probate  of  wills  and  grants  of  administration  in  certain 
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cases^  and  also  by  various  statutes^  jurisdiction  in  other  matters, 
some  involving  the  adjustment  of  questions  of  considerable 
importance  not  immediately  within  the  original  functions  of 
the  Court.    Proceedings  in  these  Courts  may  now  also  be  taken 
under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Acts,  the  Succession  Duty  Act 
1853,  the  Nuisances'  Removal  Acts,  the  Customs  Consolidation 
Act  1853,  the  Married  Women's  Property  Acts  (the  last  of 
these  passed  this  session  is  calculated  to  bring  a  large  acces- 
sion of  business  to  the  County  Courts),  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts,  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  1876,  and  other  statutes  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act  1880  has  already  been 
fruitful  in  bringing  no  inconsiderable  increase  of  business  to 
the  County  Courts.  No  less  than  118  actions  were  tried  by 
these  Courts  during  the  last  year ;  very  few,  if  any,  were  re- 
moved for  trial  into  the  High  Court,  but  if  there  were  any  so 
removed,  certain  it  is  not  one  was  tried  in  that  Court. 

Besides   the   various    jurisdictions    just   enumerated,  tb^ 
Bankruptcy  Act  1869,  constituting  the  County  Courts  loc^ 
Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  has  added  another  jurisdiction,  the  ma^^ 
important  of  ally  inasmuch  as  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  has  be^^ 
given  to  about  120  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Courts* 
and  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  as  to  property,  real  O^ 
personal,  whatever  be  their  complexity  or  the  amount  involvecJ^  j 
which  under  the  old  system  would  have  been  litigated  as  speci^^ 
jury  cases  or  suits  in  Equity,  may  now  be  disposed  of  inth^ 
provincial  County  Courts  sitting  as  such  local  Courts  of  Bank:^ 
ruptcy. 

By  the  Parliamentary  paper  issued  in  June  last,  it  appear^ 
that  in  the  year    1881   no   less   than  1,035,311   plaints  wer^ 
issued  for  the  recovery  of  3,223,973/.,  in  respect  of  which  judg^ 
ments  were  obtained  for  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  tcT 
1,601,648/.     Included  in  this  number  ^ere  were  12,689  fo*:* 
siuns  above  20/.  and  not  exceeding  50/.,  and  282  by  agreements 
above  50/.     The  number  of  plaints  in  the  year  1881  as  com-* 
pared  with  those  issued  in  1850,  had  increased  nearly  three^ 
fold,   whilst   the   amounts   sued   for  had  increased  in  round 
figures  by  2,000,000/.,  and  the  amounts  recovered  by  very" 
nearly  1,000,000/. 

This  vast  increase  in  what  may  be  termed  the  common 
law  division  of  the  County  Courts  in  an  interval  of  time  of 
little  more  than  thirty  years  is  really  surprising,  and  showa 
that  the  public  had  not  been  slow  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  which  the  Legislature  had  conferred  upon  them 
by  establishing  the  County  Courts  in  the  first  instance,  and 
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IX tending  and  enlarging  their  jurisdiction  afterwards.  But 
ikese  figures  do  not  reveal  the  whole  of  the  work  the  County 
Court  judges  were  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  year  1881 ; 
for  beyond  what  has  been  stated,  the  judges  tried  in  that  year 
920  actions  remitted  or  transferred  to  them  for  trial  by  the 
High  Court ;  also  282  actions  above  50/.  brought  into  their 
Courts  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  besides  118  actions  under 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  1,624  interpleaders. 

By  virtue  of  the  Bankruptcy  jurisdiction  conferred  upon 
120  of  these  Courts,  they  had  also    to  deal,  as  Courts  of 
Bankruptcy,  in  the  same  year,  with  9,046  petitions  for  liquida- 
tion by  arrangement  or  composition,  and  with  920  petitions 
for  adjudication   in  bankruptcy,  of  which   675   resulted    in 
bankruptcies.     Under  the  Equitable  jurisdiction  they  disposed 
of  704  suits,  and  all  the  administrative  work  consequent  upon 
them ;  and  by  reason  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  which  is 
possessed  by  35  of  the  Coimty  Courts,  373  Admiralty  actions 
t>v  proceedings  were  disposed  of.      Besides  all  this,   and  in 
a^idition  to  it,  they  performed  work  more  or  less  under  the 
^Jirious  Acts  of  Parliament  which  had  given  to  them  since 
tHeir  institution  original,  auxiliary,  or  extended  jurisdiction. 

If  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Courts  had  not  been  steadily 

-^tended  and  enlarged,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  pass  to 

W'hich  things  would  have  come.     The  High  Courts  certainly 

Could  not  have  performed  the  increased  work,  for  they  were 

Uiiable,  satisfactorily  to  themselves  or  to  the  public,  even  to 

perform  their  own.     In  discussing   the   Pollution  of  Rivers 

Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Salisbury  is  reported  to  have 

said  *  the  County  Court  judges  are  the  only  possible  tribunal 

to   which  the  increased   work   could  be   given,'  and   Lord 

Lyttelton  in  quoting  this  remark  of  Lord  Salisbury  observed : 

*  If  this  be  so,  and  if,  as  may  be  presumed,  the    same  be 

true  as  to  other  additional  duties,  it  seems  to  give  them  (the 

judges)  a  claim  on  Parliament  for  some  improvement  in  their 

position.' 

This  jurisdiction,  original  and  auxiliary,  given,  or  more 
correctly  speaking  enforced  upon  the  County  Courts  since  their 
creation,  has  produced  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the  work  of 
the  supreme  Courts.     The  number  of  writs  issued  in  the  year 

1867  in  the  supreme  Courts  was  127,702.  In  the  ensuing  year, 

1868  (after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1867,  which  provided 
that  costs  should  not  be  recoverable  in  the  superior  Courts 
^here  the  cause  of  action,  if  in  contract,  should  involve  an 
amount  of  less  than  20/.,  or  if  in  tort,  of  less  than  10/.),  the 
number  of  writs  issued  fell  to  83,174,  being  a  decrease  of 
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44^528^  or  nearly  a   third;  in  1869   the   writs  issaed    were 
81,778 ;  in  1870  the  issue  fell  to  72,660,  and  this  decrease 
is  shown  to  be  continuous  by  the  fact  that  in  1881  the  writs 
issued  in  the  High  Court  numbered  only  55,783.     In  the  same 
year  the  plaints  issued  in  the  County  Courts  were  1,035,311. 

I  cannot  find  from  the  Parliamentary  return  the  amounts 
for  which  the  writs  in  the  High  Court  in  that  year  were  issued, 
but  the  sum  actually  recovered  by  virtue  of  them  was  182,99321 
The  amount  recovered  in  the  County  Courts  in  respect  of  the  • 
plaints  there  issued  in  that  year  was  1,601,648/. 

To  make  the  comparison  complete  (as  perhaps  it  would  be 
aa  well  to  do)  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  the  work  done  in     g^g 
the  same  year,  1881,  by  the  County  Courts  having  jurisdiction 
in   Bankruptcy  and  in  Admiralty  in  the  provinces,  and  the     |x. 
work  done  in  the  Bankruptcy  and  Admiralty  divisions  of  the 
High  Court. 

In  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  year  1881  thete 
were  filed  1,606  petitions  for  liquidation  by  arrangement  ot 
composition,  and  686  petitions  for  adjudication  in  bankruptcy^ 
which  resulted  in  330  bankruptcies.     In  the  Local  Bankrup^^y 
Courts  there  were  filed  9,046  petitions  for  liquidation  by  ^' 
rangement  or  composition,  and  920  petitions  for  adjudicati*^^ 
in  bankruptcy,  which  resulted  in  675  bankruptcies. 

In  the  Admiralty  Court  in  London  the  actions  were  4l(P  ^^ 
number,  for  the  recovery  of  1,139,190Z.  In  the  County  Cou^3^* 
(which  are  entrusted  with  but  a  very  limited  Admiralty  jui<^' 
diction)  the  number  of  actions  was  373,  for  the  recovery  ** 
41,961/. 

For  about  thirty-five  years  the  two  systems  have  been    ^° 
operation,  each  dealing  with  the  litigation  of  the  country  aft^'* 
its  own  fashion,  and  with  the  results  I  have  pointed  out — tt»^ 
one  increasing,  the  other,  e  converso,  necessarily  not  increasing 
but  decreasing; 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  legislation  is  surely  neces- 
sary. So  far  as  the  County  Courts  are  concerned,  no  retro- 
grade movement  can  be  taken. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  take  from  them  that  jurisdiction 
which  they  have  acquired  since  they  were  first  established; 
but  if  by  possibility  it  could  be  taken  from  them,  to  whom 
could  it  be  given  ?  Not  to  tlie  High  Courts,  for  they  already 
have  even  now  more  work  than  they  can  satisfactorily  perform. 

I  have  stated  facts  calculated,  I  believe,  inferentially  to 
show  that  the  County  Courts  constitute  a  tribunal  regarded 
with  favour  in  the  country.  The  gradual  but  surprising  in- 
crease of  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  system  affords  conclusive 
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proof  that  they  are  so  looked  upon.  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  County  Court 
iudges  bears  testimony  also  to  the  same  fact,  to  show  which  I 
will  again  place  the  two  systems  side  by  side  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  and,  in  order  to  meet  beforehand  the  objection 
that  the  smallness  of  the  sum  in  dispute  in  the  County  Courts- 
prevents  a  frequency  of  appeals,  I  will  exclude  altogether 
*£rom  the  comparison  all  actions  in  the  County  Coui-ts  below 
20Z.,  though  in  doing  so  it  is  giving  an  advantage  against  the 
County  Courts  in  the  comparison.  Acting  then  upon  this 
principle,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  actions  or  suits 
tried  in  the  County  Courts  in  1881  above  20/.,  amounted  to 
15,633,  and  the  total  number  of  appeals  against  decisions  in 
those  cases  amounted  to  only  ninety — not  a  large  number,  if  the 
appellants  had  succeeded  in  every  instance,  but  the  statistics 
show  that  they  were  successful  in  nineteen  only,  or  less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  appeals,  and  some  of  these  latter 
decisions  were  again  themselves  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal. 

I  would,  if  it  were  possible,  give  an  account  of  the  number 
of  appeals  from  the  several  County   Courts  acting  as  local 
Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  to  the  chief  judge  sitting  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, but  I  cannot  do  this  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  for 
though  the  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  appeals  presented^ 
between  January  1  and  December  31,  1881,  was  134,  and  that 
at  the  close  of  1880  there  were  pending  thirteen,  making  a 
total  of  147,  these  figures  include  the  appeals  from  the  regis- 
trars of  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  when  not  sitting  ^y 
delegation  from  the  chief  judge.     Out  of  this  number  of  147 
appeals  presented  during  the  year  1881,  and  pending  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  year,  fifty-two  were  reversed  by  the  chief  judge, 
but  then  again,  as  a  large  number  of  the  chief  judge's  decisions 
were  reversed  on  ap'i)eal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  some   of  the  decisions  of  the   local  Bankruptcy  Court 
judges  supported,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain  or 
state  the  precise  number  of  the  appeals  from  the  Local  Bank- 
rnptcy   Courts   which   were    absolutely   reversed.      Perhaps 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  not  be  taking  an  unfair  view 
of  the  matter  to  state  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  fifty- 
two  appeals   presented  were  sustained.      If  this  be  correct, 
It  cannot  surely  be  said  that  the  decisions  of  the  County  Court 
judges,  either  when  acting  as  County  Court  or  Bankruptcy 
judges,  have  been    unsatisfactorj^,   or    that    the    confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  country  has  been  misplaced.     The 
complaints  sometimes  heard  against  the  Coimty  Courts  are 
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generally  by  unsuccessful  suitors  who  have  lost  their  cases, 
and  such  complaints  arc  quite  as  loud,  and  as  little  deserved, 
against  .the  judges  of  the  Iligh  Court  of  «Iustice.  To  a  certain 
class  of  suitors  no  Court  can  at  all  times  give  satisfaction. 
Another  circumstance  indicative  of  the  trust  placed  in  the 
judges  who  ])reside  in  the  County  Courts  may  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that,  though  suitors  have  a  right,  in  the  class  of  case 
to  which  I  am  referring,  to  a  jur}-^  they  seldom  avail  themselves 
of  the  right,  the  proof  of  which  is  the  fact  that  as  against 
631,647  cases  determined  without  juries,  only  981  were  deter- 
mined with  juries. 

From  the  facts  I  have  adduced  and  referred  to,  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  I  have  established  that  the  County  Court 
system  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  country,  that  it  possesses  the  country's  confidence,  and 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  cannot  be  curtailed, 
but  must  be  extended  and  enlarged. 

In  attempting  to  establish  these  propositions,  I  have  done 
only  what  had  been  already  done  by  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  Committee  sat  in  1878,  and 
was  composed  of  lawyers  of  great  eminence,  merchants  and 
men  connected  with  commerce,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  the  working  of  the 
County  Courts.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot,  had  been  himself  a  County  Court  judge,  and  three  of 
its  members  had  brought  in  Bills  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Courts,  two  of  them  very  similar  in  effect,  ex- 
tending the  jurisdiction  to  200Z.,  the  third  proposing  to  extend 
the  common  law  jurisdiction  to  500/.,  and  the  equitable  juris- 
diction to  IjOOOZ.  In  all  these  Bills  provision  was  made  for 
^  An  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  County  Court  judges,' 
which  was  supported  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  sat  for  seventeen  days,  and  examined 
upwards  of  thirty  witnesses,  amongst  whom  were  ten  of  the 
County  Court  judges,  and  some  of  the  registrars  of  the  most 
important  metropolitan  and  provincial  districts.  In  addition 
to  the  testimony  referred  to,  the  Committee  received  me- 
morials from  the  Incorporated  Law  Societies  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  and  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and  Cardiff,  praying  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction  in  County  Courts,  and  also  from 
numerous  commercial  bodies,  and  from  individuals  having  full 
knowledge  of  County  Court  practice,  to  the  same  effect.  The 
Committee  reported  that  ^  The  witnesses  examined  before 
them,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,   were  favourable  to 
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the  principle  of  extension  in  matters  of  common  law.'  The 
Committee  also  reported  ^  That  no  apprehension  existed  in  the 
ndnds  of  the  County  Court  judges  examined,  that  they  should 
not  be  able  satisfactorily  to  deal  with  any  accession  of  litigated 
business  which  might  come  to  them  from  an  extended  jurisdic- 
tion; and  were  of  opinion  that,  at  all  events  at  present,  it 
would  not  be  necessary,  or  desirable,  to  make  any  re-organisa- 
tion, or  reconstruction,  of  the  County  Court  districts.' 

After  this  full  and  complete  examination  by  the  Committee, 
they  reported  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood),  the  effect  of  which  was  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  to  200?.  concurrently 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  They 
reported  also  with  respect  to  the  judges  themselves  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  but  I  will  not  make  any  further  reference  to 
this  as  it  is  beside  the  question  now  under  discussion ;  but  it 
is  evident  the  Committee  fully  coincided  in  the  views  of  Lord 
Lyttelton,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  before. 

Assuming  my  first  proposition  to  be  established,  ^  That  an 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  is  required,' 
I  will  now  state,  with  regard  to  my  second  proposition,  the 
extent  to  which,  under  the  present  state,  and  having  regard 
to  the  admitted  capacity  of  the  County  Courts,  that  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  extended. 

The  amount  to  which  I  am  in  favour  at  present  of  giving 
an  extended  jurisdiction  to  the  Coimty  Courts  will  not,  as  it 
ought  not,  detract  from  the  functions  of  the  High  Court,  so  as 
in  the  least  to  diminish  either  its  dignity  or  its  importance ;  but 
will,  by  assisting  in  the  performance  of  a  portion  of  its 
onerous  duties,  leave  the  very  learned  judges  of  that  Court 
more  at  liberty  to  perform  the  vastly  more  important  and 
dignified  work  devolving  upon  them,  but  with  which  the 
County  Courts  have  no  concern. 

I  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  which  sat  in  1878, 
and  before  doing  so  I  looked  carefully  into  the  question,  and 
fonned  the  opinion  (which  I  now  entertain  even  more  strongly 
than  then)  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  should  be 
raised  to  200/.,  with  a  liberal  power  of  removal  to  the  High 
Court  I  also  expressed  a  guarded  opinion  that  the  County 
Courts  were  not  then,  and  I  think  are  not  now,  prepared  to 
•ccept,  and  could  not  undertake,  *  unlimited  jurisdiction/ 
though  under  a  different  state  of  circumstances  I  should  be  in 
favour  of  it.  To  give  a  more  extended  jurisdiction  at  present 
than  200/.  would  be  to  injure  the  usefulness  of  the  Courts, 
since  I  am  satisfied  that  at  least  the  larger  and  more  important 
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Courts  could  not  do  the  work  which  would  undoubtedly  devolve 
upon  theiii. 

Having  answered  the  special  question  by  saying  that  in 
my  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Courts,  and  that  the  extent  of  that  jurisdiction 
should  be  limited  to  200/.  concurrently  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court,  with  power  of  removal  of  cases  involved  in 
the  enlarged  jurisdiction,  and  that  at  present  it  would  be 
injurious  to  extend  it  beyond  that  amount,  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  conclude  my  remarks ;  but  before  doing  so  I  desire  to  say 
that  I  think  the  County  Court  system,  which,  as  before  observed, 
has  not,  and  could  not  have  been  built  up  with  a  view  to  sim- 
plicity, or  uniformity,  might,  now  that  its  usefulness  has 
become  appreciated  by  the  country,  be  reconstituted  and  re- 
organised; and  that  since  further  alterations  and  extensions 
have  become  necessary,  the  wiser  course  to  adopt  would  be  to 
follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Judicature  Commissioners,  who 
recommended  in  their  Report,  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
and  quoted  from, '  That  the  County  Courts  should  be  annexed 
to  and  form  constituent  parts,  or  branches,  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.'  This  the  Commissioners  observe  would  at  once 
put  an  end  to  many  of  the  anomalies,  inequalities,  and  divi- 
sion of  jurisdictions  adverted  to  in  their  Report,  and  to  the 
uncertainty,  expense,  and  delay  to  which  litigants  are  exposed 
from  Courts  acting  on  conflicting  rules. 

If  this  course  were  followed  all  original  jurisdiction  would 
be  centered  in  and  exercised  derivatively  from  the  High  Court, 
and  the  extent  and  mode  of  its  exercise  would  simply  be  a 
question  of  distribution.  It  would  then  be  no  longer  necessary 
to  preserve  separate  forms  of  procedure,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  provide  for  the  decision  of  Common  Law,  Equity, 
Admiralty,  and  Bankruptcy  demands  by  means  of  one  uniJfonD, 
simple  procedure,  common  to  all  jurisdictions. 

How  desirable  this  course  would  be  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  thoroughly  considered  this  subject,  j 
By  its  operation  the  jealousies  that  now  exist  would  exist  no 
longer ;  the  question  as  to  the  continuance,  or  abolition,  of  die 
assizes  would  no  longer  be  discussed  ;  the  difficulties  arising 
from  so  many  of  the  judges  leaving  London  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  them  would  be  removed,  and  the  High  Court  with  5*^ 
new  members  might  then  be  continually  sitting  as  well  in  tb® 

Srovinces  as  in  London,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country* 
'he  two  systems  would  have  coalesced,  and  it  is  not  impossib*^ 
that  both  might  be  benefited,  as  each  might  possibly  le^f^ 
something  from  the  other ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  those  tvl^^ 
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ul  been  judges  of  County  Courts  would  be  glad  to  leam 
cm  the  judges  of  the  High  Court,  if  it  mode  them,  as  doubt* 
88  it  would,  better  able  to  perform  the  work  with  increased 
ktisfaction  to  the  suitors. 

The  expense  of  the  reorganisation  need  not  form  an 
bstacle,  for  I  am  satisfied,  if  not  at  first,  yet  before  many 
ears  had  passed,  a  saving  would  be  effected  to  the  country, 
ad  that  to  no  inconsiderable  extent ;  but  as  the  mode  whereby 
lis  might  be  effected  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  special 
uestion  to  be  discussed,  I  will  abstain  from  going  into  details 
hich  otherwise  without  diflSculty  might  be  easily  demon- 
crated. 


Oh  the  Same. 

By  R.  M.  PANKnuKST,  LL.D. 

CHE  existing  arrangements  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  and 
certain  important  incidents  of  the  procedure  applicable 
0  the  civil  administration  of  justice,  have  produced  in  the 
lublic  mind  great  and  general  discontent. 

The  provision  for  dispensing  civil  justice  in  the  country 
tands  charged  with  being  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
s  being  productive  of  great  and  unnecessary  delay,  expense, 
.nd  uncertainty.  For  these  grievances  many  and  various 
emedies  have  been  suggested.  It  is  here  proposed  to  present 
Q  precise  and  positive  terms  one  distinct  and  substantive 
emedy.  That  remedy  is  to  organise  the  administration  of  jus- 
ice  in  civil  actions  upon  the  basis  of  a  full  and  unqualified 
icceptance  of  the  principle  of  local  judicature. 

It  is  here  asserted  that  necessity  is  great  and  imperative 
or  securing  the  existence  throughout  the  country  of  courts 
competent  to  furnish  a  complete  provision  for  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  civil  actions. 

This  is  the  ancient  constitutional  system.  The  old  law  of 
Elngland  gave  to  every  man  in  the  courts  of  his  manor,  hun- 
dred, and  county  the  fullest  opportunity  of  appeal  to  justice. 
To  bring  justice  to  men's  doors,  and  there  administer  it 
with  efficiency,  economy,  and  despatch,  has  always  been  the 
theory,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  practice,  of  the  English 
constitution.  The  time  has  now  arrived  to  give  to  the  theory 
a  complete  realisation  in  act  and  experience. 

The  ancient  practice  of  the  realm  points  out  the  path  to 
be  now  traversed. 

The  Boinan  domination  over  Britain  left  impressed  upon 
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the  country  in  particular  districts  the  conception  and  practice 
of  municipal  institutions,  of  which  the  two  leading  features  are 
local  self-government  and  judicature. 

The  Saxons  in  the  result  established  in  England  institutions 
which  gave  to  the  inhabitants  in  their  several  districts  fixed 
and  frequent  means  of  assembling  in  order  to  deliberate  and 
do  justice.  The  law  sprang  from  the  people,  and  was  by  the 
people  administered  in  local  assemblies. 

The  Saxons  practised  in  principle  the  system  of  their  old 
German  ancestor,  of  whom  Tacitus  says,  Jura  per  pagos  et 
vicos  reddere  in  more  fuity  ut  unusquisque  agricolis  suis  jus 
diceret. 

The  royal  authority  in  matters  of  justice  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  tribunal  of  appeal.  None  came  to  the  king  or  to  the 
Justice  of  England  except  he  had  failed  in  obtaining  justice 
in  his  local  court ;  and  even  then  the  first  action  was  to  direct 
justice  to  be  done  in  such  local  court,  and  only  on  its  denial 
there  did  the  case  come  before  the  royJBd  tribunal.  Nemoj 
King  Edward's  laws  declare,  in  lite  regent  appellate  nisi  qui 
domi  justiciam  consequi  aut  impetrare  non  poterit. 

It  is  this  system  in  principle  that  England  now  needs^  and 
ought  to  have  restored. 

Great  interest  attaches,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
administration  of  the  law,  to  the  system  of  litigation  and  pro- 
cedure established  during  the  Anglo-Norman  period.  As  to 
the  popular  or  local  courts,  the  Saxon  system  was  substantially 
preserved.  The  great  change  was  due  to  the  influence  and 
action  of  the  royal  courts,  which  introduced  a  centralising 
agency,  at  first,  however,  to  a  qualified  extent  only.  It  may 
be  observed  in  passing  that  the  Danish  population  who  pos- 
sessed *  the  Five  Burghs,'  namely,  Stamford,  Leicester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  in  which  the  Danelag  originally 
prevailed,  maintained  to  a  large  extent  their  local  judicature 
until  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest 

These  burghs  enjoyed  their  own  local  courts  or  Things ; 
and  in  the  common  area  of  these  burghs  larger  Things  existed, 
which  were  courts  of  appeal  from  the  former. 

During  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  therefore,  the  principle 
and  practice  of  the  local  administration  of  justice  were  main- 
tained. 

By  writ  to  Bishop  Samson,  Urse  the  Sheriff,  and  others 
of  Worcestershire,  King  Henry  I.  says,  *I  will  and  com- 
mand that  all  the  people  of  the  county  go  to  the  county  and 
hundred  courts,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.' 

These  popular  courts,  however,  were  in  course  of  time 
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adually  placed  more  and  more  under  a  procedure  of  cen- 
alisation  by  the  constantly  increasing  power  and  importance 
*  the  king's  court. 

In  this  result  an  essential  intermediary  was  the  institution 
X)n  a  systematic  plan  of  the  judicial  iters. 

These  itersj  made  by  what  were  called  ^justitiarii  itinera 
ttesy  or  *  justices  in  eyre,'  have  with  various  modifications 
ibsisted  down  to  the  present  time. 

Now  it  is  important  to  note  that  Glanville  speaks  of 
3peals  as  from  the  local,  through  the  county,  to  the  king's 
mrt. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  there  is  the  best  reason 
»r  concluding  that  the  actual  course  of  litigation  with  regard 
\  appeal  was  from  the  local  court  through  the  county  court 
roper  when  this  county  court  had  entertained  the  case,  or 
therwise  through  the  court  held  in  the  county  before  the 
istices  in  eyre,  to  the  central  court  of  the  king,  *  ad  capitalem 
%riam  domini  regisJ* 

The  central  king's  court  sat  originally  at  such  times  and 
laces  as  the  king's  convenience  or  pleasure  might  dictate. 

What  was  in  effect  a  royal  court  was  also  from  time  to 
me  held  in  the  counties  not  before  the  king.  Probably  the 
ttings  of  this  court  were  the  original  of  the  subsequent  iters 
F  the  judge.  The  court  held  by  the  justices  in  eyre  in  a 
ounty  was  called  sometimes  the  king's  court  of  the  county, 
nd  sometimes  the  county  court. 

In  fact,  it  sat  sometimes  b}'  way  of  appeal  from  the  county 
ourt,  and  sometimes  as  the  county  court,  because  in  fact 
uperseding  or  substituting  itself  for  the  county  court  proper. 

We  know  that  in  Saxon  times  great  causes  were  sometimes 
leard  in  the  county  court  before  the  chief  judicial  person  of 
the  kingdom,  totius  Atifflio!  Aldermannus,  After  the  Conquest, 
too,  this  practice  continued.  In  the  county  court  of  Kent,  it 
may  be  noticed,  in  a  great  case,  there  sat  the  Justiciarius 
AnglicBy  with  certain  bishops  and  barons. 

Now  it  is  exactly  this  ancient  system  of  local  judicature 
with  appeal  which,  with  certain  obvious  modifications,  ought 
to  be  re-established  and  put  in  full  working  order. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  historic  transition,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  during  the  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
Anglo-Norman  and  Tudor  periods,  the  ancient  system  of  local 
judicatures  was  subverted. 

The  centralising  principle  triumphed  over  the  localising 
principle. 

During  these  centuries,  local  courts  in  many  instances^ 
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perished,  and  in  others   lost   their  importance,   and   all  that 
survived  continued  only  with  greatly  limited  jurisdiction. 

But  the  action  of  the  centralising  process  had  worked 
great  results  to  the  Government  and  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

The  nation  under  its  operation  became  possessed,  as  an 
attribute  of  the  naticftial  unity,  of  a  common  legal  constitution, 
a  common  body  of  law,  and  a  substantially  uniform  system  of 
administration  of  the  law. 

During  the  gathering  in  of  these  results,  there  were  formed 
in  the  judges  and  administrators  of  the  law  that  respect  for 
authority  and  precedent,  that  habit  of  adherence  to  fixed 
principles  and  settled  rules,  that  distrust  and  dislike  of  dis- 
cretion— the  law  of  tyrants — which  so  eminently  mark  the 
English  judicial  system. 

These  great  gains  are  now  in  full  and  permanent  possession. 

The  purposes  for  which  local  judicatures  were  sacrificed 
have  been  achieved. 

It  is  now  time  to  restore  and  organise  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  local  tribunals. 

What,  then,  are  the  materials  that  now  exist  for  this  work 
of  restoration  and  reorganisation  ?  Many  ancient  local  courts 
still  survive,  and  new  local  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction 
— the  modern  county  courts — have  been  created  in  recent 
years. 

In  Lancashire  the  remains  of  a  complete  system  of  local 
judicature  still  continue  to  exist.  Parts  of  this  ancient  system 
are  in  full  and  efficient  operation.  Until  the  Judicature  Act, 
1873,  there  w^ere  in  that  county  two  separate  courts  of  un- 
limited jurisdiction.  One  of  these,  the  Palatine  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  had,  until  absorbed  into  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  common  law  matters.  The 
other  court,  the  Palatine  Chancery  Court,  has  unlimited 
jurisdiction  in  matters  equitable.  In  addition  there  are  in  the 
county  the  Salford  Hundred  Court  of  Record  with  a  common 
law  jurisdiction  up  to  50/.,  and  the  Liverpool  Court  of  Passage 
with  unlimited  common  law  jurisdiction  within  the  city,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  removal  on  the  part  of  a  defendant  where 
the  claim  exceeds  oOZ. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  in  these  courts  is  great 
and  increasing.  In  the  Palatine  Chancery,  for  the  year  1880-1, 
the  number  of  actions  and  matters  was  631 ;  the  number  of 
decrees  and  orders  of  all  kinds  was  2,241 ;  the  amount  of  costs 
taxed  was  74,6717. ;  the  amount  paid  or  transferred  into  court 
was  367,246/.     From  the  Salford  Hundred  Court  of  Record. 
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4,061  writs  were  in  1881  issued  for  an  aggregate  amount  of 
25,93  IZ.  In  the  Livei'pool  Court  of  Passage,  in  1881,  there 
rerc  4,872  plaints  for  66,315/. 

The  litigation  carried  on  in  these  two  last-named  courts,  it 
•hould  be  observed,  persists  as  to  all  the  business  of  the 
!6rmer,  and  as  to  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the  latter,  in 
concurrence  and  competition  with  the  operations  of  the  county 
courts. 

Therefore  as  to  the  county  of  Lancaster,  as  matters  now 
stand,  there  exists  in  the  Palatine  Chancery  a  virtually  com- 
plete provision  for  the  local  administration  of  matters  equitable. 
Had   the   Palatine   Court   of  Common   Pleas  before   its 
absorption  into  the  High  Court  of  Justice  been  provided  with 
a  judge  having  a  status  and  powers  analogous  to  those  pos- 
sessed by   the  judge — the   vice-chancellor — of  the   Palatine 
Chancery,  then  there  would  have  existed  in  that  county  an 
equally  complete    provision   for   the   local   administration   of 
common  law  matters. 

In  both  cases  it  is  assumed  that  sufficient  district  registries 
were  established,  and  the  sittings  of  the  courts  sufficiently  fre- 
quent in  suitable  districts  in  the  county. 

In  practice,  however,  the  cases  instituted  in  the  Palatine 
Common  Pleas  were  merged  in  the  general  business  tried 
before  the  judges  of  assize.  Had  the  five  burghs  of  Stamford, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  been  able  to  pre- 
serve their  ancient  courts,  they  too  would  have  possessed  a 
system  of  local  courts  of  plenary  jurisdiction. 

The  question  remains,  then,  in  what  way  the  counties  and 
districts  of  the  country  may  be  put  in  possession  of  a  complete 
provision  for  the  local  administration  of  justice. 

Wherever  a  court  of  plenary  jurisdiction  with  adequate 
judicial  power  and  administrative  machinery  exists,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lancashire  Chancery,  it  ought  to  be  maintained 
and  strengthened,  and  as  far  as  possible  extended.  Unfortu- 
uately  the  instance  of  the  Palatine  Chancery  is  unique.  It 
stands  alone  in  the  land  in  jurisdiction,  efficiency,  and  public 
approval.  In  particular  it  should  be  noted  that  the  success  of 
^  court  has  been  eminently  due  to  the  high  character  of  the 
judges  who  have  presided  over  it  Some  of  the  best  men  of 
^e  day  have  held  judicial  office  in  it.  In  succession  as  judges 
of  this  court,  in  the  course  of  their  professional  career,  sat 
^-•ord  Hatherley,  Lord  Westbury,  and  Lord  Justice  James. 
An  ancient  court  with  judges  of  such  an  order  must  evidently 
Ppssess  great  weight  with  suitors,  and  acquire  high  considera- 
tion with  the  profession  and  the  public. 
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In  sacceeding  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Dachy  to  the 
judgeship  of  this  court,  the  distinguished  president  of  this 
department  of  the  Association  maintains  at  the  height  the 
traditions  inherited  from  his  great  predecessors,  and  disposes  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  with  like  professional  and  public  acceptance, 
of  a  mass  of  business  constantly  increasing  in  quantity  and  in 
importance. 

The  important  thing  is,  however,  now  to  devise  some  plan 
for  the  local  administration  of  justice,  capable  of  being  applied 
generally  to  the  counties  and  districts  of  the  country. 

The  ancient  local  judicatures  have  disappeared,  but  a  new 
local  system  has  within  recent  times  been  established.  The 
county  courts  were  set  up  in  1846. 

Their  jurisdiction  has  been  from  time  to  time  enlarged  as 
well  as  added  to,  and  the  volume  of  their  business  is  now 
enormous. 

Under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  these  courts  were  con- 
stituted the  local  courts  of  bankruptcy,  and  there  large 
estates  involving  important  questions  of  law  and  equity  are 
dealt  with. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  county  court  system  would  form  a 
sound  and  sufficient  basis  for  the  localadministration  of  justice. 

With  certain  simple  and  obvious  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution and  distribution  of  the  courts,  and  in  their  judicial  and 
administrative  machinery,  with  a  view  to  the  convenient 
conduct  and  effective  despatch  of  business,  these  courts  would 
prove  competent  courts  of  first  instance,  subject  to  certain 
specific  limitations.  The  county  courts  should  be  invested 
with  unlimited  jurisdiction  both  at  law  and  in  equity. 

All  actions  should  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  these 
courts  subject  to  two  substantive  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  any  case  where  the  cause  of  action  is  of 
a  prescribed  class,  or  where  the  amount  sought  to  be  recovered 
exceeds  a  prescribed  limit,  then  the  plaintiff  should  have  the 
power  to  elect,  and  the  defendant  should  have  the  right  to 
require,  that  the  procedure  as  to  pleadings  now  followed  in 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  should  be  adopted. 

By  this  condition  as  to  procedure,  two  results  would  be 
effected :  the  existing  arrangements  as  to  litigation  for  small 
amounts,  and  in  respect  of  trifling  contentions,  would  remain 
undisturbed,  and  pursue  unaffected  its  present  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  litigation  of  moment,  and  involving 
substantive  and  difficult  questions,  would  be  opened  up  by  the 
same  course  of  pleading  as  is  now  adopted  in  tne  High  Court. 

The  second  condition  to  be  imposed  upon  the  suggested 
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new  constitution  of  the  county  courts  relates  not  to  procedure, 
but  to  trial. 

In  the  cases  where,  under  the  first  condition,  the  procedure 
of  the  High  Court  has  been  applied,  the  plaintiff  should  have 
power  to  elect,  and  the  defendant  should  have  the  right  to 
require,  that  the  trial  of  the  action  should  take  place,  not 
before  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  but  before  a  judge  of 
the  High  Court  Such  High  Court  judge  should  be  either  a 
judge  of  assize,  or  judge  sent  down  to  each  district  at  specific 
times  and  sitting  at  prescribed  places. 

Such  High  Court  judges  should  sit  so  often  in  each  district, 
and  in  places  so  convenient,  as  to  produce  the  result  that  the 
trial  of  actions  should  be  distinctly  local,  and  at  the  same  time 
prompt  and  efficient. 

By  this  scheme,  under  which  the  county  court  is  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  local  litigation,  due  provision  is  made  in  im- 
portant cases  for  proper  pleadings  and  efficient  trial. 

Such  a  system  would  put  the  administration  of  justice  on 
the  exact  lines  of  the  intention,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  prac- 
tice, contemplated  by  the  institution  of  justices  in  eyre  under 
Henry  II. 

Once  more  the  language  of  Glanville,  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  would  in  effect  apply  to  the  administration  of  civil 
justice  through  the  land. 

Every  action  would  be  initiated  in  the  local  county  court, 
and  in  all  but  a  prescribed  class  of  importance,  cases  would  be 
tried  there. 

The  important  class  not  tried  there  would  be  tried  before  a 
judge  of  the  High  Court  on  circuit,  or  under  a  sitting  arranged 
with  due  regard  to  time  and  place,  so  as  to  preserve  the  principle 
of  local  judicature  in  regard  of  the  hearing  of  the  litigants. 

A  competent  provision  for  appeal  could  readily  be  estab- 
lished in  full  acceptance  and  in  direct  accord  with  the  principle 
of  local  judicature.  Those  actions  which  had  been  heard  in 
the  county  court  might  properly  be  appealed  to  the  judge  of 
the  High  Court  sitting  in  the  district,  before  whom  were  heard 
those  actions  which  the  parties  had  elected  should  be  tried 
before  him,  and  not  before  the  judge  of  the  county  court. 

The  actions  tried  before  the  judge  of  the  High  Court  sitting 
^^  the  district,  whether  by  way  of  original  hearing  or  an  appeal 
from  the  county  court,  should  be  remitted  for  further  appeal 
*<>  the  High  Court  sitting  in  the  metropolis. 

This  system  of  local  original  hearing,  local  appeal,  and 
nltimate  metropolitan  appeal  is  in  effect  the  old  law  of  the 
^d.    Why  should  it  not  be  the  law  of  the  land  now? 
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The  need  for  the  local  administration  of  justice  is  great*. 
The  cry  for  it  is  loud,  and  earnest,  and  persistent.  In  the 
absence  of  it  justice  is  delayed  and  the  law  discredited.  In 
despair  of  it  the  public  are  resorting,  in  substitution  for  and  as 
supplements  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  and  the  regular 
course  of  legal  administration,  to  tribunals  of  commerce,  special 
courts  of  arbitration,  and  other  like  expedients. 

A  sound  and  systematic  organisation  of  local  courts  would 
appease  these  great  discontents,  and  satisfy  the  just  demands 
of  suitors  and  the  public. 

The  law  of  England,  equal  to  all,  is,  it  may  justly  be  said, 
applied  impartially  and  with  uniformity.  One  thing  the  law 
of  England  lacks,  for  the  want  of  which  justice  is  very  oftea 
delayed,  and  not  seldom  in  effect  denied — that  equal  and 
impartial  law  is  not  locally  administered. 

The  local  administration  of  justice  was  a  vital  factor  in 
the  old  Teutonic  freedom ;  it  was  an  animating  power  in  the 
ancient  institutions  of  our  Saxon  forefathers ;  it  has  always 
been  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  English  constitution ;  and 
it  ought  now,  under  new  conditions  and  changed  circum- 
stances, to  be  the  birthright  and  constant  possession  of  the 
English  people. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  A.  De  Colyar  (London)  said  that  the  popularity  of  the 
county  courts  was  abundantly  proved  by  statistics  showing  how  com- 
paratively small  was  the  number  of  appeals,  notwithstanding  the 
passing  of  the  County  Court  Act  of  1875,  a  measure  which  facilitated 
appeals  from  the  county  courts  to  the  high  court,  by  allowing  them  to 
be  made  by  motion  instead  of  by  case.  Having  regard  to  the  respon- 
sible functions  they  were  now  called  upon  to  discharge,  the  position  of 
coimty  court  judges  ought  to  be  materially  improved.  Tlie  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  council  appointed  to  consider  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  county  courts,  included  one  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  the  judges  from  1,500/.  to  2,000/.  a  year. 
He  approved  of  that  suggestion,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  adopted  in 
the  event  of  the  jurisdiction  of  county  courts  being  further  extended. 
There  ought  to  be,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but  as  a  matter  of  right, 
a  retiring  pension,  amoimting  to  two-thirds  of  their  salary,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  years ;  and  he  also  urged  that  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  promoted  to  a  judgeship  in  the  higher  courts.  There 
was  a  very  good  plea  for  an  increase  of  the  local  jurisdiction  through- 
out the  coimtiy,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  provincial  towns  were 
now  far  more  important  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Nottingham, 
for  instance,  ought  to  have  a  local  court  of  its  own,  as  there  would  be 
quite  sufficient  business  for  a  judge  there.     The   laws  relating  to 
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>UDty  courts  should  be  consolidated,  as  the  various  enactments  were 
1  a  very  confused  state.  Very  little  of  the  original  Act  of  1846  was- 
ow  left,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  repealed  by  subsequent 
aeasures.  There  should  be  a  Consolidation  Act  passed,  in  order  that 
he  law  regidating  local  tribunals  might  be  seen  at  one  view,  instead  of 
being  inconveniently  dispersed  over  several  enactments.  In  the  event 
of  the  jurisdiction  being  extended,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
public  service  if  the  more  important  decisions  of  county  court  judges 
were  reported  in  the  same  systematic  way  in  which  the  decisions  of 
the  higher  courts  were  reported  for  the  guidance  of  the  profession  as 
well  as  of  the  public  generally.  It  was  astonishing  that  the  efficient 
way  in  which  the  county  court  judges  had  fulfilled  their  duties  had 
not  been  more  distinctly  acknowledged  by  Parliament. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Wright  (Nottingham)  criticised  Mr.  Motteram's  figures 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  appeals,  and  pointed  out  that  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  the  cases  entered  did  not  actually  come  on  ibr  hearing. 
Considering  that  there  were  no  appeals  from  county  courts  on  questions 
of  £act,  one  in  twenty  was  a  large  proportion  of  apj^eals  on  points  of 
law.  That  result  was  important  as  bearing  upon  the  question  whether 
county  court  jurisdiction  should  be  largely  extended.  He  deprecated 
any  very  considerable  enlargement  of  county  court  jurisdiction,  because 
of  the  great  diversity  of  ability  possessed  by  the  judges.  Some  were 
superior  in  legal  knowledge  and  in  their  power  of  extracting  the  truth 
from  witnesses,  but  others  were  very  much  the  reverse. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Blackwell  (Nottingham)  said  that  an  important  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  county  courts  was  the  excessive  fees  exacted 
uuder  the  existing  system,  especially  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction 
was  concurrent  with  that  of  the  superior  courts.  In  the  county  court, 
if  an  action  was  for  a  sum  over  20/.,  the  plaintiff  had  to  pay  1/.  for 
entering  the  case,  and  2/.  for  the  hearing  fee.  Poor  people,  whose 
goods  were  seized  by  the  bailiff  for  small  amounts,  would  sometimes 
wther  abandon  the  case  than  pay  the  interpleader  fee  of  2/.  Would  it 
not  conduce  to  a  practical  extension  of  county  court  jurisdiction  if  the 
court  fees  were  lowered?  He  (Mr.  Blackwell)  also  suggested  a  re-ar- 
rangement of  county  court  districts.  In  some  the  judges  were  overworked, 
and  their  duties  required  to  be  lightened  by  other  judges  who  had 
comparatively  little  to  do.  Either  the  judges  should  be  increased  in 
number,  or  there  should  be  such  a  re-arrangement  of  di.stricts  as  would 
ntilise  to  the  full  the  judicial  power  available  already. 

Mr.  Den^t  Urlin  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department)  was  in 
fevour  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  superior  courts  by  making  the 
county  court  the  court  of  first  instance,  leaving  it  for  either  party  to 
8pply  on  special  groimds  to  have  the  action  transferred  to  the  superior 
<^^t.  At  present  the  latter  was  oden  occupied  at  nisi  jirixis  in  trying 
causes  of  very  trivial  character.  Of  course  the  county  courts  ought  to 
^  strengthened  and  imj)roved ;  and  he  was  in  favour  of  an  intermediate 
grade  of  judges  sitting  in  the  chief  centres  of  population,  so  that  a  really 
*bleand  distinguished  county  court  judge  might  indulge  the  hope  of 
^*®ng  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  rank.  He  hoped  that  when  Parlia- 
'J^cnt  was  again  able  to  attend  properly  to  its  legitimate  business  of 
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amending  the  laws,  the  improvement  o£  the  county  court  system  would 
be  one  of  the  first  subjects  brought  under  its  consideration. 

Mr.  H.  KoBY  Thorpe  (Nottingham)  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
raising  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  in  county  courts  to  100/.  The  limit 
-seemed  to  him  to  turn  upon  the  vexed  question  of  pleadings,  and  as  to 
how  far  they  were  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  an  economical  and  proper 
trial.  The  expense  of  a  full  trial  at  the  Assizes  was  between  70/.  and 
100/. ;  and  he  had  known  instances  in  which  solicitors  felt  compelled 
to  say  to  their  client,  *  We  believe  your  case  is  a  good  one,  but  the 
difficulties  of  proof  would  be  serious,  and  you  would  be  a  richer  num 
lo  sink  your  debt  instead  of  incurring  the  expense  of  an  assize  trial.' 
It  would  be  a  practicable  and  valuable  improvement  if  the  sittings  of 
county  courts  were  made  more  frequent  and  regular,  instead  of  the 
judges,  in  too  many  instances,  reducing  the  sittings  to  a  minimum, 
crowding  into  them  a  great  many  cases,  and  causing  the  adjournment 
of  several.  When  witnesses  were  kept  waiting,  and  were  afterwards 
told  to  attend  at  the  next  sitting,  the  delay  occasioned  was  almost 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  justice. 

The  PuEsiDENT  (Mr.  Henry  Fox  Bristowe,  Q.C.),  in  summing  up 
the  discussion,  expressed  his  adherence  to  the  view  which  he  had  stated 
in  his  address  as  President  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  namelyi 
ihKt  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  enlarge  to  an  unlimited  extent  the 
jurisdiction  of  county  courts.     The  ditficulty  to  be  encountered  waft 
very  considerable.     It  would  be  extremely  inadvisable  to  extend  county 
court  business  to  such  Chancery  cases  as  were  brought  before  the  court 
over  which  he  presided,  and  which    had  an   unlimited  jurisdiction, 
because  many  of  these  cases  related  to  questions  of  '  ancient  light*,' 
trade- marks  and  patents,  injunctions,  and  the  like,  the  hearing  of  which 
necessarily  occupied  a  considerable  time.     If  an  unlimited  jurisdiction 
were  given  to  county  courts  there  would  be  a  block,  arising  from  that 
particular  class  of  business,  which  would  cause  great  inconvenience  to 
a  large  class  of  suitors  for  whom  the  county  courts  were  more  imme- 
diately   provided.     With    regard    to   the    limit    mentioned    by   ^Ir. 
Motteram,  it  might  be  ea«y  to  fix  a  limit  in  matters  of  common  law, 
but  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  so  in  questions  affecting  equitable 
jurisdiction.     Then,  with  regard   to  the  promotion  of  county  court 
judges,  he  did  not  think  there  was  much  trouble  in  the  question  raised 
by  Mr.  De  Colyar  and  Mr.  Blackwell.     He  scarcely  thought  that  sixty 
well-educated  lawyers,  who  had  accepted  such  positions  as  judges  of 
county  courts,  would  fail  to  make  themselves  heard  if  they  had  a  real 
grievance.     lie  was  not  aware  they  had  ever  felt  themselves  injured. 
Dut  if  any  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  were  established,  there  mijrht 
be  a  succession  within  such  local  courts,  rising  in  proportion  to  the 
-amount  of  business  done  by  them  in  the  larger  districts,  giving  pn)uio. 
tion  in  each  case;  say,  for  example,  that  the  lowest  salary  was  1,800/., 
a  judge  might  be  promoted  i'rom  that  court  to  another  where  the  limit 
was  2,000/.,  then  to  another  with  a  limit  of  2,500/. ;  making  the  judges 
of  the  higher  paid  courts  an  appeal  tribunal  from  those  below.     Ufwn 
a  plan  of  that  kind  an  efficient  local  system  of  jurisprudence  might  be 
•established.     For  his  own  part,  he  should  like  to  see  a  local  judge 
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(pointed  at  a  period  of  life,  and  with  experience  and  knowledge,  which 
ould  justify  him  in  taking  an  appointment  of  1,800/.  a  year,  feeling 
lat  he  had  before  him  a  &ir  prospect  of  rising  first  to  2,000/.,  then  to 
,5002.,  or  even  higher,  as  judge  of  a  superior  or  appeal  court.     The 
lestion  of  pension,  to  which  Mr.  De  Colyar  had  referred,  might  safely 
B  left  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  who  had  to  deal  with 
ich  matters.     The  usual  rule  was  a  progressive  pension,  beginning 
rith  three-tenths  and  ascending  to  seven-tenths  of  salary,  according  to 
sngth  of  service ;  but  a  judge  stricken  down  with  disease  invariably 
eceived  a  pension  of  a  &ir  and  equitable  amount.     He  had  listened 
vith  some  alarm  to  the  suggestion  that  reports  should  be  published  of 
ibe  decisions  of  the  various  county  court  judges.     Already  the  legal 
niDd  was  encumbered  with  many  most  useless  law  reports  that  ought 
10  be  curtailed.     Law-reporting  should  be  a  science,  and  no  man  ought 
to  report  a  case  who  had  not  considerable  legal  knowledge,  and  who 
ooold  not  elucidate  the  principle  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  judge. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  secure  efficient  law-reporting  in  local  courts, 
and  an  exceedingly  good  editor  would  be  required.     When  county  court 
judges  decided  any  case  of  real  importance,  it  was  nearly  sure  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  'Notes'  in  the  Solicitors*  Journal,  an  admirable 
publication  ;  and  then,  if  it  were  of  sufficient  value,  it  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Weekly  Reporter,     The  proportion  of  appeals — one  in 
twenty — mentioned  by  Mr.  Wright,  was  certainly  large,  and  required 
explanation.     In  his  own  court  very  frequently  as  many  as  twenty  to 
thirty  cases  would  be  disposed  of  in  a  day,  without  a  single  appeal. 
With  regard  to  pleadings,  it  appeared  to  him  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  pleadings  in  every  case  where  there  was  anything  like  a 
contest,  because  then  it  would  be  easier  for  the  advocate,  or  the  client 
himself,  to  place  liis  case  before  the  judge.     When,  for  instance,  the 
question  turned  either  on  a  particular  fact  or  on  a  particular  clause 
of  a  document,  such  as  a  deed  or  will,  on  the  conduct  of  trustees,  or 
the  like,  the  point  at  issue  might  be  stated,  and  by  the  defendant's 
pleading  the  plaintiff  would  know  what  he  had  to  prove.    It  was  a  great 
hardship  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  to  come  into  court  bound  to 
produce  evidence  as  to  some  matter  upon  which  there  was  no  substan* 
tial  dispute,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  pleadings,  he  could  not  safely 
sssume  would  be  admitted.     In  the  event  of  jurisdiction  without  limit 
being  given  to  local  courts,  power  should  be  given  to  the  judge  to 
compel  admissions  to  be  entered  into  in  all  cases  where  a  written  docu- 
luent  would,  if  not  admitted,  have  to  be  proved.     If  additional  work, 
•rising  from  an  extended  jurisdiction,  were  thrown  on  the  county 
<iourtB,  there  must  be  an  entire  redistribution  of  judgeships ;  but,  for  his 
psrt,  he  preferred  that  county  courts  should  remain  as  they  were, 
i>€cau8e  they  had  quite  enough  work  to  do.     He  would  like  to  see, 
^>6tween  a  high  court  and  a  county  court,  a  set  of  local  courts,  with 
limited  jurisdiction  as  to  amount,  grouped  in  sections.     He  had 
^wn  up  a  series  of  groups,  in  which  the  population  was  never  less 
^^  three  millions.     In  one  district,  for  example,  he  would  embrace 
such  places  as  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Derby,  and,  possibly,  Lincohi ; 
^<^^^  two  main  towns  as  the  centres,  viz.  Nottinghami  and  Derby,  or 
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Lincola  and  Derby,  and  providing  these  centres  with  two  efficient  etafi^ 
including  registrars  and  clerks.     At  present  the  solicitor  in  the  oountij 
was  obliged  to  entrust  the  business  to  his  London  agent,  and  to  pay  hia 
agent's  bill  regularly,  and  he  was  out  of  pocket  until  the  day  came 
when  either  the  costs  were  given  in  his  client's  favour,  or  he  had  to 
apply  to  his  client  for  costs  of  unsuccessful  litigation.     It  was  well 
known  how  much  profit  went  to  the  London  firm  and  how  little  to  the 
country  solicitor  in  contentious  cases.     Whereas,  if  courts  existed  in 
local  centi'es,  such  as  he  now  suggested,  a  professional  man  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  say,  *  As  I  am  responsible  to  my  client,  I  will 
manage  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  personally  to  supervise  the  work, 
and  I  will  know  what  is  going  on.'    Another  advantage  o£  local  centres 
was  that,  as  the  witnesses  would  in  all  probability  be  living  within  an 
area  that  could  be  easily  traversed  by  rail,  they  need  not  be  required 
to  attend  until  the  day  on  which  they  were  wanted,  thus,  as  he  knew 
from  the  practice  in  the  Lancashire  Chancery  Court,  saving  much 
expense  to  the  suitor.     His  belief  was  that  the  system  he  recommended 
would  be  far  better  than  any  that  could  be  obtained  by  an  extension  of 
the  county  courts'  jurisdiction.     The  true  principle  was  to  have  the 
jurisdiction  local.     He  disapproved  of  concurrent  juiisdiction,  and  the 
difficulty  as  to  costs  was  a  serious  one.     The  jurisdiction  ought  to  be 
without  limit,  with  an  appexil  from  the  local  to  the  high  court,  and 
thence  to  the  House  of  Lords.     Such  a  system  would  work  effectually 
over  the  whole  country.     Solicitors,  suitors,  and  judges  would  find  that 
cases  could  be  decided  more  speedily,  less  expensively,  and  with  greater 
certainty  than  could  possibly  take  place  under  the  existing  system  or 
by  an  extension  of  the  county  court  j  urisdiction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr.  Waddilove  read  a  Paper  '  On  the  Discrepancies  in 
Marriage  Laws,  National  and  International.''     He  fii*st  called 
attention  to  the  evils  resulting  from  marriages  between  Englis" 
subjects,  especially    women,   and   foreigners.     Ofttimes  such 
marriages  had  been  entered  into,  children  bom,  and  the  qud^ 
wife  treated  as  married  until  her  f/7iasi  husband — the  foreigi^^^ 
— resorts  to  the  law  of  his  own  country  and  shows  that  tH^ 
requisites  to  a  valid  marriage  had  not  on  his  own  part  be^^ 
observed ;  the  marriage  is  declared  invalid,  the  woman  is  c^ 
adrift,  and  her  children,  if  there  are  any,  are  illegitimate.     '^ 
prevent  this  it  was  urged  that  before  such  a  marriage  could  ^ 
proceeded  vrith,  a  certificate  from  the  consul  or  some  author^* 
in  his  own  country  should  be  produced  by  the  foreigner  to  sb^ 
that  the  marriage  could  be  legally  contracted  in  accordat^^ 

»  See  Transactions,  1879,  pp.  47,  50;    1881,  p.  230.     Sessional  Proeecdt^" 
vol.  XV.  pp.  168,  217. 
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frith  the  law  in  his  own  country.     Marriages  of  British  sub- 
jects abroad,  or  when  one  party  is  a  foreigner,  can  be  contracted 
at  the  consular  office  under  the  provisions  of  a  special  Act  of 
the  English  Parliament  passed  for  the  purpose.     The  effect  of 
this  enactment  is,  however,  confined  to  the  case  of  English 
subjects  residing  abroad,  and  does  not  therefore  affect  marriages 
contracted  in  England.     As  to  marriage  in  the  United  King- 
Aom  {per  «e),  notwithstanding  the  Royal  Commission  of  1868 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  state  and  operation  of  the 
laws  in  force  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
our  marriage  law  still  remains  in  the  same  incongruous  and 
conflicting  state.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  draw  attention 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  report,  but  in  vain.     Without 
naming  the  uncertainty  of  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  the  several  modes  of  contracting  marriage  in  England 
are  sufficiently  various  as  to  call  for  inquiry.     The  Acts  on 
the  subject,  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  76,  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  86,  and 
20  Vict.  c.  119,  conjointly  provide  seven  different  processes  by 
which  marriage  may  be  contracted.     First  by  banns.     Second 
by  license   granted  by  a  bishop  or  his  officer.      Third,   by 
special  license  granted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
solemnisation  at  any  time  or  place.     Fourtli,  by  the  certificate 
from  a  district  registrar  in  any  place  of  worship  registered  for 
the  purpose.     Fifth,  at  the  registrar's  office  without  any  re- 
ligious  ceremony.       Sixth,    by   ministers   of  the    Church  of 
England  upon  the  certificate  of  a  district  registrar  in  a  regis- 
tered building.     Seventh,  by  the  license  of  a  district  regis- 
trar in  a  registered  building.     To  endeavour  to  assimilate  the 
marriage  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  a  hopeless  task 
nnless  it  were  required  that  the  contract  should  be  a  civil  one, 
leaving  the  parties  to  decide  whether  they  will  or  not  seek  the 
benediction  of  the  Church  or  some  other  religious  community. 
Such  was  the  confirmed  opinion  as  given  by  Dr.   Hook,  late 
Dean  of  Chichester,    before  the  Man'iage  Law  Commission. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  marriage  is  held  to  be  a 
sacrament,  the  civil  ceremony  necessaril?/  precedes  the  religious 
one.    The  laxity  connected  with  marriage  by  banns  or  license 
is  notorious.     Banns  are  published,  licenses  are  granted  with 
little  or  no  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  representations  of 
those  who  procure  them.      If  civil  marriage  were  the  com- 
pulsory form  of  ceremonial,  parish  clerks  would  be  superseded 
V  a  responsible  Government  officer,  and  registrars  would  be 
^^yected  to  more  stringent  control  in  the  exercise  of  their 
P^^ere,  and  thus  clandestine  and  illegal  marriages  would  be 
Jessened  if  not  prevented. 
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A  Paper  *  On  the  Desertion  by  Foreigners  of  lawful  Eng- 
lish Wives  and  Children,'  was  also  read  by  Miss  Leigh,  Lady 
President  of  the  Association  of  the  Mission  Home  in  Paris, 
The  writer  described  the  abuses  arising  under  the  French  Law 
of  Marriage,  by  virtue  of  which  marriages  between  French- 
men and  Englishwomen,  lawfully  solemnised  in  England,  were 
ignored  by  the  French  tribunals.  The  writer  complained  that 
the  evil  was  increasing,  but  all  might  do  something  to  mitigate 
it  by  circulating  information;  and  this  the  Social  Science 
Association  had  well  done  on  a  large  scale. 

A  Paper  on  '  The  Legal  Status  of  Women  in  England  at 
the  Present  Time,'  was  read  by  Miss  Helen  Blackbukn,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  show  that  the  position  of  women  was  relatively  higher  in 
England  under  the  feudal  form  of  society  than  under  the  more 
democratic  conditions  of  modern  times,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  thirteenth  century  with  the  nineteenth. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  extreme  solicitude  of  a  feudal 
regime  to  maintain  continuity  of  inheritance  was  more  favour- 
able to  the  equal  position  of  women  than  a  popular  electorate, 
which,  impatient  of  merely  hereditary  rights,  prefers  heredity 
— the  exercise  of  individual  powers  to  inheritance — the  enjoy- 
ment of  ancestral  rights.     This  is  illustrated  by  reference  to 
numerous  instances  in  which  women  in  the  earlier  period  held 
posts  of  public  responsibility ;  while  in  local  customs  and  in 
legislation  on  social  subjects  the  ruling  order  showed  a  similar 
impartiality  as  between  men  and  women ;  also  the  guilds,  which 
were   spread   widely   amongst  the   people   for   mutual    help, 
placed  the  'brethren  and  sistren'  on  an  almost  universally 
uniform  footing. 

But  in  modern  days,  with  a  broadened  franchise  and  cor- 
responding increase  of  activity  in  legislation,  there  is  not  the 
same  impartiality  as  when  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  propertied  class  legislated  for  all  the  rest.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  course  of  much  of  our  recent  legislation,  and  on 
several  points— social,  industrial,  and  educational — women  are 
shown  to  have  fallen,  relatively  speaking,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  below  their  standing  of  500  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  the  greater  facilities  for  organisation  of  the 
present  day  have  enabled  women  to  unite  and  contend  against 
these  growing  inequalities — and  here  the  aid  of  the  bocial 
Science  Association,  from  the  beginning  of  its  career,  is 
gratefully  to  be  recognised,  especially  in  regard  to  the  property 
of  married  women. 
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Nothing  short  of  equality  at  the  polling  booth  can,  bow- 
-ever,  render  the  recognition  of  the  principle  complete— that 
when  a  woman  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  she  should  have  the 
«ame  rights  and  duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities,  as  a  man. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin,  Barrister  (an  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Department),  read   a   Paper  on  *Land  Transfer,'  in 
which  he  remarked  on  the  slight  progress  made  as  regards  this 
question  in  the  public  mind  for  twenty  years  past.    The  hopes 
raised  by  the  speech  of  Lord  (then  Sir  Hugh)  Cairns  on  intro- 
ducing his  Land  Transfer  Bills,  had  not  been  realised ;  for 
what  is  known  as  the  *  Westbury  '  mode  of  land  registration  is 
very  defective,  and  is  not  resorted  to  largely,  either  here  or  in 
Ireland.     What  is  wanted  is  a  much  more  simple  register, 
binding  on  all  purchasers  of  land,  and  no  longer  optional  with 
Ihem.     Such  an  improved  method  is  in  full  force  in  many  of 
our  best  colonies,  and  is  well  adapted  for  use   here.     The 
i*allacy  that  settled  estates  cannot  be  placed  under  it  was  easily 
dsposed  of  when  it  was  remembered  how  much  Government 
sind  railway  stock  was  standing  in  the  name  of  mere  trustees. 
After  describing  some  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  selling  and  buying  land  and  making  out  title,  the  author 
advocated  the  removal  of  restrictive  laws  and  usages,  and  the 
opening  of  a  public  land  register,  which  would  give  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  sale  of  land  by  embarrassed  owners  to  numbers 
o(  small  capitalists  who  were  ready  to  buy  if  facilities  were 
'offered,  but  who  now  kept  aloof.     He  proceeded  to  refer  at 
length  to  some  signs  of  retrograde  movement  of  late,  such  as 
the  Report  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  Committee,   and   the 
Heport  of  the  Irish  Commission  on  the  registry  of  deeds  in 
that  country.      The   latter  inquiry  had  not  (he  said)  been 
^flSciently  made,  and  its  results  were  of  little,  if  any,  value.  A 
deeds  registry  he  described  as  being  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help  to  the  transfer  of  land,  and  he  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
old  Acts  of  Queen  Anne  relating  to  registration  of  deeds,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  newer  and  better  method  of  facilitating 
land  transfer,  following  the  outline  of  that  in  force  in  all  our 
chief  colonies.     It  was  not  (he  said)  necessary  to  set  up  any 
i^ew  department ;  and  it  might  be  well  to  consolidate  the  Land 
liegistry  with  the  Copyhold  and  Tithe  Commissioners'  Office ; 
^^d  the  department  so  formed  by  consolidation,  when  endowed 
'^^ttk  more  extensive  powers,   would  form  a  Land  Tribunal, 
^^embling   that  which   had   worked    so    advantageously  in 
^''ftl^nd  down  to  its  recent  absorption  under  the  Judicature 
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A  Paper  *  On  Bankruptcy '  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Nil 
H.  S.  MoNCK,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  In 
land.  The  writer  considered  that  it  was  only  by  the  formatio 
.of  a  General  Creditors'  Association  that  a  serious  effort  could  b 
made  to  grapple  with  the  defects  of  the  present  system.  Th 
xhree  principal  evils  of  the  present  system  were — 1.  The  im 
perfect  realisation  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  including  the  accept 
ance  of  small  or  ill-secured  compositions  in  arrangements.  2 
The  large  amount  of  costs  incurred  in  realising  and  distribut 
ing  the  estate  ;  and  3.  Errors  in  distribution.  Among  othe 
amendments  of  the  law  suggested  in  the  paper  were — 1.  Ai 
enlarged  definition  of  the  term  *  secured  creditor,'  so  as  to  in 
<5lude  every  creditor  who  had  a  remedy  other  than  the  ordinarj 
dividend  from  the  bankrupt's  estate.  2.  The  abolition  of  th< 
landlord's  right  to  distrain  upon  his  tenant's  goods  after  th< 
tenant's  bankruptcy.  3.  The  disallowance  of  excessive  rate 
of  interest,  and  of  compound  interest.  The  author  alluded  t( 
the  numerous  complaints  of  the  present  law  and  practice  o 
bankruptcy  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  said  there  wa 
no  doubt  that  in  both  countries  the  existing  system  is  susceptibl 
of  considerable  improvement.  But  no  amendment  of  the  law  o 
vi^ance  on  the  part  of  the  ofl5cials  will  suffice  to  remove  th 
evils  complained  of.  The  remedy  for  the  most  part  lies  with  th 
creditors  themselves,  and  what  is  requisite  is  greater  activit 
and  organisation  on  their  part.  But  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  fin 
this  activity  and  organisation  among  the  creditors  of  the  indi 
vidual  bankrupt  or  arranging  debtor,  who  are  often  unaware  c 
each  other's  existence  at  the  very  tinie  that  united  action  o 
their  part  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  is  only  by  the  foi 
mation  of  a  General  Creditors'  Association  that  a  serious  eflFoi 
can  be  made  to  grapple  with  the  recognised  defects  of  the  exisi 
ing  systems.  Such  an  association  might  be  made  to  a  larg 
extent  self-supporting,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  endeavoii 
to  render  it  in  itself  2i  commercial  success.  Its  great  object  shoul 
be  to  render  bankruptcies  and  arrangements  more  productive 
There  are  numbers  of  persons  in  this  country  who  derive  th 
whole  or  a  great  part  of  their  incomes  from  selling  goods  o 
credit,  many  of  whom  sustain  losses  every  year  by  the  insolvenc 
of  some  of  their  debtors.  These  persons  have  such  an  interest  i 
supporting  a  creditors'  association  that  it  ought  not  to  be  in  wan 
of  funds  even  if  its  operations  involved  a  heavy  unremunerativ 
expenditure.  The  managers  of  this  society  would  soon  discove 
the  defects  of  the  present  law  and  practice  of  bankruptcy,  an 
would  be  able  to  suggest  valuable  alterations  both  to  Parliamen 
and  to  the  judges ;  for  both  in  England  and  Ireland  the  judge 
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possess  very  extensive  powers  exercisable  by  General  Orders. 
And  the  amendments  of  the  statutes  and  orders  should  be  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  association,  though  its  chief  functions  would 
Ue  in  a  different  direction. 

A  Paper  on  *  The  Conditions  required  to  Constitute  a 
European  State  a  Great  Power,'  was  read  by  His  Excellency 
Don  Artubo  de  Marcoartu,  in  which  the  writer  contended 
that  all  the  civilised  European  States^  and  not  merely  the 
seven  so-called  Great  Powers,  ought  to  be  represented  in  the 
Interoational  Congress  of  Europe. 
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IN  Mr.  Clifford- Smith's  narrative  of  the  past  labours  and 
results  of*  the  Association,  he  shows  what  it  has  accom- 
plished for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  in  improving  th^ 
convict  discipline  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  he  refers 
to  the  efforts   made  from    time   to  time  by  the  Associatioi-^ 
to  expose  the  evils  of  the  prison  system  of  India.     That  a4 — 
mirable  rhumc  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  thL^^ 
Congress,  enables  the  Chairman  of  this  Section  to  make  hl-^^^ 
opening   address  somewhat   shorter  than    usual.     I   therefon 
confine  myself  to  touching  on  a  few  general  principles  whici 
it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  when  dealing  with  the  repressioi 
of  crime ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  venture  to  illustrate,  by  whal 
I  have  myself  seen,  the  evils  of  departing  from  well-cstablishe< 
principles. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Section  we  may  consider  a  three— — ^ 
fold  division  of  crime  : 

(1)  Crime  with  which  the  State  is  concerned  simply 
repressing : 

(2)  Crime  which  the  State  should  be  able  to  prevent:  anc 

(3)  State-created  crime. 
The  first  of  these  divisions  would  include  what  is   somi 

times  said  to  arise  from  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  crime— -^ 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  insanity,  but  a  species  oi 
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bsanity  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  rigidly  repress.  The 
operation  of  good  government  in  dealing  wisely  with  the 
second  and  third  classes  of  crime,  would,  no  doubt,  in  course  of 
time  reduce  to  a  minimum  this  comparatively  small  group  of 
the  criminal  classes. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
crime  which  the  judges,  gaolers,  magistrates  and  police  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  em[iloyed  in  repressing,  is  crime  arising 
from  drunkenness.  Our  President  last  night  estimated  the 
amount  spent  in  this  country  every  year  in  intoxicating  drinks 
at  100,000,000/.,  a  considerable  sum  to  spend  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  crime.  A  certain  proportion  of  crime  can  also  be 
t;raced  to  want  of  proper  education.  In  other  words,  there  exists 
in  this  country  a  large  amount  of  crime  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  State  to  prevent.  It  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Xjawson,  by  Cardinal  Manning,  and  others  who  have  studied 
'the  effect  in  foreign  countries  of  allowing  localities  to  control 
^he  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  that,  with  the  decline  of  drun- 
Icenness  there  is  a  remarkable  decline  of  crime  and  a  conse- 
<]uent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  machinery  for  the  repression 
of  crime.  My  official  experience  in  endeavouring  to  conduct 
tiie  government  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  confirms  this. 
Small  as  my  knowledge  of  the  Empire  abroad  may  be,  it  has 
silso  brought  to  my  notice  that  which  is  little  spoken  of,  or  even 
eospected,  the  existence  in  the  Queen's  dominions  of  State- 
created  crime. 

Anyone  who  reads  in  Mr.  Lecky's  *  History  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth  Century,' his  chapter  describing  the  operation  of  the 
criminal  law  a  hundred  years  ago,  cannot  fail  to  see  how  the 
State  machinery  for  the  repression  of  crime  sometimes  tended 
to  foster  it  by  excessive  severity.     So  it  has  been  in  our  day 
in  British  India,  in  British  China,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
West  Africa.     A  few  months  ago,  in  looking  through  the  gaol 
records  in  Bengal,  I  was  able  to  see  how  the  cruel  prison  disci- 
plme  of  India  had  created  and  hardened  a  criminal  class.  The 
experiment  was  tried  of  reducing  the  number  and  intensity  of 
degrading  and  painful  punishments,  and  with  the  wiser  system 
there  came  an  improvement  in  prison  discipline,  and  a  decline 
in  crime.     This  Association,  by  deputations  and  memorials,  had 
^ken  a  leading  part  in  drawing  Lord  Mayo's  attention  to  the 
■candals  of  the  prison  system,  and  Sir  George  Campbell,  when 
Lieutenant-Grovemor  of  Bengal,  had  by  humane  reforms  re- 
duced crime.     Unfortunately,  some  of  the  permanent  officials 
^  not  appreciate  his  reforms.     They  soon  reverted  to  the  old 
^stem :  and,  with  the  old  system,  there  speedily  came  back  an 
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increase  of  crime.  1  was  happy  to  be  able  to  record  tbis  year 
in  the  visitors'  books  the  improvement  that  has  again  been 
effected  in  prison  discipline  and  the  repression  of  crime  owing 
to  the  circular  issued  by  the  present  Viceroy,  Lord  Ripon,  on 
this  subject,  and  to  the  instructions  given  by  Lord  Hartington, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  when  the  excessive  punish- 
ments and  consequent  increase  of  mortality  and  crime  in  India 
had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  British  China,  a  somewhat  similar  experiment  in  the 
repression  of  crime  had  been  tried.     In  1845,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  late  Lord  Derby,  had  been 
urged  to  sanction  exceptional  legislation  against  the   Chinese 
residents  in  Hong  Kong.     Those  who  began  to  fear  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  of  the  industrious  native  i)opulation  did  not 
like  them,  and,  acting  on  a  principle  recently  enforced  in  a 
different  way  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Peru,  they  denounced- 
the  Chinese  as  a  dishonest  and  violent  race  that  should  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.     As  a  part  of  what  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  in  his  sketch  of  South  Africa,  calls  the  iron  rodder 
policy,  some  European  traders  and  oflScials  proposed  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  instead  of  feeding  Chinese  crimi- 
nals in  prison,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  brand  them  and  deport 
them ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
colony,  to  flog  them  and  again  deport  them,  and  so  on  ad  infi-' 
nitum^  repeating  the  floggings  and  if  necessary  renewing  the 
branding.     Lord  Derby  objected  to  this  proposal.     In  reply  to 
it  he  said  : — *  An  indelible  mark  impressed  on  the  cheek  of  a 
criminal  is  evidently  objectionable,  as  fastening  on  the  delin- 
quent a  stigma  from  which  he  could  never  be  rescued  by  any 
future  course  of  good  conduct ;  it  would  consign  him  to  per- 
manent infamy,  and  would  finally  obstruct  his  return  to  viilue 
and  his  admission  into  reputable  society.' 

That  was  a  clear  announcement  of  a  sensible  policy,  and 
for  some  time  the  idea  of  repressing  crime  by  branding 
criminals  in  a  British  colony  was  abandoned.  But  with  the 
so-called  encroachments  year  by  year  of  the  native  merchants 
upon  the  British,  German,  and  American  traders,  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  foreign  element  to  the  Chinese  did  not  diminish, 
and  at  length  the  local  government,  in  which  there  was  no 
Chinaman,  set  aside  the  definite  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  proceeded  to  brand,  deport,  and  fl(^  the  Chinese 
without  legislative  authority  or  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

Under  this  new  system  529  prisoners  were  branded  and 
110  flogged,  when  Mr.  May,  the  Police  Magistrate,  expressed 
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liie  opinion  that  '  there  was  not  any  legal  power  by  which 
'branding  could  be  inflicted,  or  for  flogging  branded  men  simply 
ior  being  within  the  colony  after  deportation/  and  he  requested 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  might  be  taken  on 
the  subject.  The  Governor's  law  adviser  at  the  time  there- 
upon wrote,  '  Since  my  return  to  Hong  Kong  in  December 
1868,  I  have  heard  of  criminals  being  hberated  upon  certain 
conditionB  as  to  branding,  deportation,  and  flogging,  but  I 
never  was  consulted  imtil  now  as  to  the  legality  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ; '  and  he  concludes  by  stating  that  the  Executive 
proceedings  in  question  were  illegal. 

The   unauthorised  practice  was   at  once  stopped   by  an 
Executive  order.     Thereupon  some  very  influential  European 
residents  held  an  indignation  meeting,  and  memorialised  the 
Grovemment  in  favour  of  branding  and  flogging  Chinese,  a 
race  that  they  conceived  to  be  incorrigibly  bad ;  they  pointed 
oiit  the  economy  in  prison  expenditure  of  branding  and  deport- 
Lng  the  Chinese,  and,  if  they  returned,  flogging  and  deporting 
tJbem,  and  again  flogging  and  deporting  them  if  they  came 
l>ack,  instead  of  feeding  them  in  gaol  and  only  liberating  them 
on  certain  authorised  conditions.    Her  Majesty's  Government 
yielded  to  this  pressure,  though  with  evident  doubt  and  re- 
luctance.    For  all  practical  purposes  one  race  only  was  then 
in  communication  with  Downing  Street. 

This  led  to  the  passing  ten  years  ago  of  the  ordinance, 
which  was  described  in  the  Statute-book  of  Hong  Kong  as 
*The  Branding  and  Flogging  Ordinance.' 

Under  this  ordinance  a  printed  form  was  used,  ^  Return  of 
prisoners  in  Victoria  gaol.  Hong  Koug,  who  are  eligible  for 
remission  of  sentences  in  accordance  with  Ordinance  4  of 
1872,'  the  heading  of  one  column  being  '  date  of  completion 
<>f  half  sentence  and  willing  to  be  marked.'  Sometimes  this 
form  was  altered  so  as  to  provide  for  the  branding  and  depor- 
^tion  of  prisoners  who  had  only  served  one-third  of  their 
sentences.  Occasionally  prisoners  have  been  deported  who 
had  served  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  only  of  their  sentences. 
Chinamen  who  had  committed  no  offence,  except  that  of  being 
'  suspicious  characters,'  or  of  being  reported  as  *  rogues  and 
^a^bonds,'  were  branded,  flogged,  and  deported.  Thus  legis- 
lative sanction  was  formally  given  to  a  system  entirely  different 
fi'oni  that  established  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Under  this  system  crime  increased.  The  whole  machinery 
TO  the  repression  of  crime  got  out  of  gear.  One  of  the  last 
^^palches  written  by  my  predecessor  in  the  Government  of 
Song  Kong,  informed  the   Secretary  of    State   that    ^  the 
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criminal  returns  of  the  Colony  for  1876  would  show  a  serious 
increase  of  crime.' 

I  called  for  returns  showing  the  real  effect  of  the  experi- 
ment that  had  been  tried,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  foreign 
traders,   upon   the   native   population.      I   found   that  those 
returns    justified   a  statement   made   in    1872   by    the    late 
Superintendent  of  the  Hong  Kong  gaol,  in  a  report  on  brand- 
ing, to  the  effect  that  when  a  prisoner  is  deported  with  a  gaol 
mark  on  his  neck,  which  cannot  be  concealed  and  not  removed 
without  mutilation,  it  prevents  him  from  getting  an  honest 
livelihood  in  his  own  country,  or  being  taken  as  an  emigi-ant, 
so  that  such  a  man  is  tempted  to  become  a  pirate  or  a  robber 
near  the  shores  of  this  Colony,  upon  which  he  is  thus  driven 
back.     I  sent  to  Downing  Street  a  list  of  thirty-nine  prisoners 
branded   and  deported  on  one  day,  a  few  weeks  before  my 
arrival,   which   showed    that  long-sentence   prisoners,  short- 
sentence   prisoners,   prisoners   whose   character   in    gaol   was 
described  as  *  very  bad,'  and  those  whose  character  was  de- 
scribed as  '  very  good,'  had  all  been  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  sent  in  a  batch  to  the  mainland  of  China  when  one-third  of 
their  sentences  had  been  worked  out.     Other  lists  were  laid 
before  the  Government,  of  men  who  had  been  branded  and  then 
flogged,  and  deported  repeatedly.      Some  of  them  had  com- 
mitted felonies  half-a-dozen  times.     Others  were  well-known 
burglars.     Others  had  been  simply  branded  and  deported  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  thus  rendered  permanent  outcasts. 
Sir  Brooke  Robertson,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Canton, 
told  me  that  he  thought  the  system  was  not  quite  fair  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  nor  to  the  Chinese  villagers  near  Hong 
Kong.     The  Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong,  in  giving  judgment 
in  a  case  in  which  a  Chinaman  had  been  branded  and  deported 
on  an  illegal  warrant,  publicly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
system  was  hardly  consistent  with   our  treaty    with    China, 
and  that  the  Government  of  China  might  justly  complain  of  it. 
On  this  latter  point  the  Governor  who  had  started  the  ex- 
periment had  officially  recorded  his  opinion  that  ^  it  suits  this 
Government  very  well  in  a  selfish  point  of  view  to  get  all  its 
criminals  exported  to  other  countries.' 

But  even  taking,  as  the  guardian  of  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  Colony,  a  purely  selfish  view  of  it,  I  felt  unable 
to  sanction  the  continuance  of  the  system.  A  police  report, 
from  the  frontier  of  British  Kowloong,  that  was  submitted  to 
me  in  the  ordinary  course  of  official  business,  soon  after  I  had 
assumed  the  government  of  the  Colony,  said :  *  Numbers  of 
deported  criminals  frequent  this  neighbourhood ;  on  the  8tk 
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linstaDt  fifteen  men  who  had  been  branded  and  banished  from 
[Hon^  Kong  were  counted  in  the  streets  of  Chinese  Kowloong 
jind  Sham  ohui  Po; '  that  is,  in  places  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  Colony.     Referring  to  the  criminals  who  had  been 
jlffanded  and  deported,  and  to  the  '  suspicious  characters '  who 
luul  by  an  act  of  the  State  been  consigned  to   permanent 
[infamy,  and  converted  into  criminals,  the  late  Chief  Justice,. 
Sir  John  Smale,  to  whose  long  and  valuable  labours  our  Pre- 
sident, Mr.   Hastings,  paid    a  well-merited  compliment   last 
night,   in   an  ofBciid  report  addressed  to  me  in  1879,  said:: 
'Most  of  these  men  returned  to  the  Colony,  and  to  that  I 
attribute  the  formation  of  an  enlarged  criminal  community, 
from  which  the  Colony  has  never  since  been  freed.' 

This  system  of  State-created  crime  was,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
permanently  rooted  out  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  when  he 
recommended  the  Queen  to  confirm  the  Ordinance  repealing 
the  coercive  legislation  of  1872,  and  in  other  ways  reforming 
the  penal  system  of  British  China.  The  result  has  been 
described  at  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council  this  year  by 
an  unofficial  member,  Mr.  Belilios,  who  said  that  crime  and 
outrage  were  too  common  in  Hong  Kong  five  or  six  years  ago ; 
that  he  could  not  have  his  chests  of  opium  brought  up  from 
the  steamers  to  his  warehouse  without  arming  his  servants 
with  revolvers ;  and  that  night  robberies  in  the  harbour,  and 
robberies  with  violence  on  the  roads  close  to  the  town,  were- 
frequent;  but  that  now  he  is  able  to  dispense  with  armed 
servants  to  pix)tect  his  goods,  and  that  all  serious  crime  and 
outrage  has  ceased.  He  was  good  enough  to  add,  that  he 
attributed  this  successful  repression  of  crime  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  had  managed  to  secure  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  Chinese  population  of  the  colony.  The  Earl  of  Kimberley 
has  set  an  admirable  example  of  repressing  crime  by  gaining 
the  support  of  the  native  population.  In  one  of  his  despatches,, 
laid  last  year  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he  writes  to  the 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong  on  the  subject  of  the  kidnapping  of 
gurls  for  the  supply  of  certain  State-licensed  institutions  in 
oingapore  and  elsewhere,  *  I  request  that  you  will  at  once 
thank  these  Chinese  gentlemen  for  their  offers  of  assistance  in^ 
^pressing  this  form  of  crime,  and  that  you  will  allow  them  ta 
form  themselves  into  an  association  of  whatever  kind  they 
desire.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  ofiicial  recognition,  its  rules  and 
organisation  should  be  made  known  to  and  approved  by  the 
Colonial  Government.  You  will,  of  course,  give  them  such 
fssistance  as  you  may  find  practicable,  and  especially,  you  will 
iQstmct  the  police  to  co-operate  with  them  in  bringing  to> 
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justice  all  offenders  whom  they  may  succeed  in  tracing.  If 
the  Association  as  at  first  organised  should  be  found  insnffi- 
•cient,  it  will  be  time  then  to  consider  what  other  steps  should 
be  taken.' 

This  attempt  to  repress  crime  not  by  employing  the  poUce 
alone,  has  been  eminently  successful.  By  relying  on  Ae 
native  community,  and  in  fact  placing  the  police  force  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  really  represented  the  public  opinion  of 
the  Colony,  Lord  Kimberley  has  been  able  to  repress  a  fomi 
of  crime  hitherto  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Another  form  of  State-created  crime  in  British  China  wts 
touched  upon  last  night  by  the  President  in  his  remarks  on 
the  gambling  licenses  issued  by  the  local  government  a  dozoi 
years  ago  in  Hong  Kong.  The  credit  of  abolishing  state 
(licenses  that,  for  revenue  purposes,  tended  to  demoralise  the 
native  population,  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  malicious  burning  of  cane-fields,  and 
similar  offences  of  the  negro  population,  increased  under  crim- 
inal laws  framed  by  planter  assemblies,  and  repressive  measures 
conducted  by  planter  magistrates.     Lord  John  Russell,  whea 
Secretary  of  State   for   the  Colonies,  recognised    this   fact^ 
and   by   appointing  to  judicial  offices   those  who   had  some^ 
sympathy  with  the  people,  he  was  able  in  a  short  time  tcF 
secure  a  considerable  body  of  popular  opinion  on  the  side  o€ 
law  and  order. 

Without  wearying  you  with  further  illustrations,  it  seems 
fair  to  conclude  that  State-created  crime  is  likely  to  spring  up 
where  one  race  legislates  for  another,  or  where  the  executive 
and  judicial  authorities  do  not  represent  the  leading  classes 
and  characters  of  the  country. 

Such  is  the  general  rule,  but  there  is  within  my  own  ex- 
perience a  case  of  State-created  crime  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  I  have  been  describing.  It  is  a  case  of  State- 
created  crime  which  now  affects  only  two  or  three  millions  of 
people,  but  which  threatens  to  influence  for  evil  hundreds  of 
millions,  crime  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  State  responsible 
for  repressing  it :  State-created  no  doubt,  but  crime  created 
by  a  foreign  State.  British  China  is  the  focus  of  the  opium 
trade.  In  the  little  colony  imder  my  government,  one  million 
sterling  changes  hands  every  month  in  the  article  of  opiunu 
But  with  commercial  activity  and  trade  profits  there  comes  an 
increase  of  crime  from  opium,  from  its  consumption,  and  from 
its  smuggling.  Hong  Kong  wages  a  chronic  opium  war  on  a 
small  scale  with  China.     A  desperate  class  of  men,  the  opium 
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4tougglers,  make  the  colony  the  base  of  their  operations ;  they 
purchase  cannon  and  ammunition  there,  they  fit  out  heavily- 
armed  junks,  and  engage  within  sight  of  the  island  in  naval 
l>attles  with  the  revenue  cruisers  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
Sometimes  the  Emperor's  revenue  officers  are  killed,  some- 
times the  smugglers.     Not  unfrequently  wounded  men  of  botli 
sides  are  brought  into  the  colony.      All  this  gives  rise  to  a 
class  of  crime  difficult  for  the  Governor  to  repress,  difficult 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  those  who  profit  by  it,  whether 
they  are  local  traders  or  the  financiers  of  a  Viceroy.     But  the 
crime  created  within  the  colony  by  opium  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  that  which  it  is  creating  in  China.     For  the  last 
lew  years  I  have  had  opportunities  of  meeting  some  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  China.     Their  great  complaint  against 
the  opium  traffic   is   that  it    causes   immorality   and   crime. 
The  British  officials  in  China  and  in  India,  and  the  opium 
merchants,  are  constantly  asserting  that  the  smoking  of  opium 
does  not  injure  the  health  of  the  Chinese.     Last  year,  and 
early  this  year  a  good  deal  was  written  in  the  Times  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  real  objection  of  the  governing  classes  and 
people  of  China  to  opium  has  been  hardly  noticed — namely, 
that  it  injures  the  intellect  and  impairs  the  moral  character. 
Such  is   the   objection  that   the  Grand  Secretary,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  virtual  Prime  Minister  of  China,  over  and  over 
again  repeated   to  me.     During  the  nine  years  that  I  have 
been  responsible  to   the    Queen   for   the  good   order  of  her 
<iolonies  in  the  China  Seas,  I  have  constantly  observed   that 
whilst  opium-smoking  may  not  injure  the  physique  of  sonle 
individuals,  it  invariably  deteriorates  the  moral  character  and 
lucreases  crime.     The  crime  arising  from  opium-smoking  is 
uot  easy  to  repress.     It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  deal  with  it 
ui  our  own  colonies.     But  the  responsibility  of  creating  and 
spreading  such  crime  in  a  nation  of  three   hundred  millions, 
^inst  the  eaniestly  expressed  wishes  of  the  Empress  Regent 
^  her  ministers,  and  indeed  the  wishes  of  the  whole  literati 
rf  China,  is  a  responsibility  that  I  trust  England  may  soon  be 
^hle  to  shake  oflF. 

I  can  hardly  conclude  the  opening  address  of  this  Section 
•  without  saying  a  word  on  that  which  has  recently  occupied  so 
^uch  parliamentary  and  public  attention,  the  repression  of 
crime  in  Ireland.  I  have  just  come  from  Ireland.  I  have 
^W)t  been  able  to  see  much  in  the  course  of  a  brief  residence, 
hut  I  have  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  country  and  some 
^uaintance  with  its  leading  classes,  with  some  who  are  in  daily 
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communication  with  Dublin  Castle,  and  with  others,  of  far 
greater  influence,  who  are  not  represented  in  the  Executive. 

I  must  candidly  confess  I  have  seen  nothing  to  make  me 
doubt  the  soundness  of  the  principles  that  British  statesmen 
have  successfully  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  seen  the  clearest  evidence  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
repress  crime,  crime  has  been  increased.  It  is  an  old  story  in 
Ireland,  and  can  be  found  recorded  in  the  sad  history  of  cen- 
turies of  penal  legislation.  Last  year  hundreds  of  men  ^  sus- 
pected '  by  the  Executive  were  arrested,  most  of  them  were 
politicians,  some  of  them  were  actually  the  persons  of  greatest 
influence  in  certain  districts  in  repressing  outrages.  As  the 
arrests  increased  in  number,  the  number  of  outrages  increased 
also.  But  with  a  wiser  policy  the  number  of  outrages  is  now 
diminishing.  How  a  permanent  cure  can  be  effected  it  is  not 
for  us,  but  for  the  politicians,  to  decide.  The  mode  of  legis- 
lating for  Ireland  and  the  mode  of  filling  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  offices  may  have  to  be  altered.  But  whether  it  be  ten 
thousand  miles  away  or  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  one 
general  principle  seems  to  hold  good — that  the  machinery  for 
the  repression  of  crime  is  cheaper  and  more  effiective  wherfr 
prudent  government  has  secured  on  the  side  of  the  law  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  i)eople. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address  of  the  Chairman,  the  President 
(Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.)  made  the  following  observations : — We  neve^' 
discuss  presidential  addresses,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  perhaps 
to  say  one  or  two  words  on  the  address  to  which  we  have  just  HstencKl'  — 
The  remarks  which  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  has  made  with  regard  t 
prison  discipline  and  treatment  of  criminals  in  Ilong  Kong  have,  I 
sure,  been  highly  estimated  by  all ;  but  to  my  mind  I  confess  the; 
carried  a  greater  weight  and  a  higher  interest  when  I  remember  tha 
Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  as  Governor  of  liong  Kong,  set  an  exampi 
to  other  Governors,  and  to  all  officials  throughout  the  Empire,  o-  -^ 
boldly  and  firmly  carrying  out  in  his  own  case  the  principles  which  b 
has  expressed  upon  this  occasion.  Some  of  us  may  know,  and  I  at  an^_„,,^ 
rate  happen  to  know  well,  thnt  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  has  succeedec:^^ 
in  effecting  admirable  improvements  in  the  penal  discipline  of  th^^^ 
colony  over  which  he  has  presided  as  Governor.  Sir  John  als^^^ 
alluded  to  more  than  one  matter,  such  as  the  gambling  firm  system,  i 
which  this  Association  has  taken  action  in  reference  to  the  colony 
Hong  Kong.  Of  course  I  need  not  say  that  our  Association,  usiudl 
speaking,  has  enough  to  do  with  what  is  happening  at  our  own  door 
without  travelling  into  wider  fields.  But  we  have  occasionally  felt  L 
our  duty  when  certain  circimistances  have  been  brought  to  our  know 
ledge  within  the  colonial  dominions  of  the  Queen,  to  take  public  actio; 
on  the  matter;  and  years  ago,  when  that  system  of  licensing  gambli 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  was  brought  under  out- 
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lotice,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  earnest  representations  to  the  Colo- 
lial  Office  on  the  subject.  For  some  considerable  time  these  represen- 
tations  were  disregarded,  but  we  persevered  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  at  last  a  despatch  was  sent  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  which  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  that  system 
once  and  for  all.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that 
a  system  of  evil  may  go  on  within  the  Queen's  dominions,  probably 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 
concerning  which  official  denials  may  be  made,  and  a  great  deal  of 
evasion  and  delay  take  place,  and  yet  concerning  which,  when  the 
public  mind  has  once  been  fairly  roused,  and  the  Government  has  had 
the  matter  brought  fairly  under  their  notice,  and  taken  action  upon  it, 
everyone  wonders  that  such  a  state  of  things  ever  existed  at  all.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  used  to  remark  with  regard  to  a  new  discovery  that  the 
first  thing  said  about  it  was  that  it  was  not  true ;  when  people  were 
driven  from  that  position,  the  next  thing  that  was  said  was  that  it  was 
against  the  Bible ;  and  then  the  third  and  last  statement  was  that 
everybody  knew  it  before.  I  have  observed  much  the  same  course 
vrith  r^ard  to  some  political  and  administrative  questions  in  which  I 
bave  taken  an  interest.  First  it  is  denied  that  any  such  system  as  that 
:>bjected  to  is  in  existence ;  secondly,  that  everything  that  can  be  done 
is  being  done  by  Government  to  mitigate  the  evil ;  and,  lastly,  when 
the  whole  thing  has  been  swept  away,  everybody  is  surprised  that  it 
ever  existed  at  alL  When  the  time  comes,  as  it  will  come,  when  that 
other  evil  to  which  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  has  alluded — I  mean  the 
opium  trade — is  done  away  with,  then  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Queen's  dominions  men  will  wonder  that  such  a  state  of  things  was 
ever  tolerated  in  the  British  Empire.  I  have  known  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  for  many  years  ;  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  summers  have 
gone  over  both  our  heads  since  I  first  knew  him.  I  knew  him  many 
years  ago  in  this  Association  and  in  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and 
1  can  say  with  truth  that  from  the  time  when  his  great  abilities  were 
■xecognibed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he  was  sent  in  succes- 
aon  from  colony  to  colony  to  administer  the  government  of  the  Queen, 
that  he  has  in  every  instance  boldly  and  firmly  carried  out  in  his 
administration  the  great  piinciples  which,  I  venture  to  believe,  he  to 
some  degree  learnt  here  within  our  ranks,  and  which  he  has  through 
^e  consistently  upheld. 
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Is  it  desirable  that  Fines  should  be  allowed  after  a  certain  iVitm- 
ber  of  Convictions  for  Drunkenness  within  a  certain  Period  i 
or  that  a  Month  should  remain  as  the  maximum  Imprison^ 
ment?  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  HoRSLEY,  M.A.,  Chaplam, 
H.M.  Prison,  Clerkenwell. 

AS  the  result  of  close  observation  and  frequent  conversations 
with  those  who  had  by  drunkenness  brought  themselves 
under  the  operation  of  the  law,  and,  moreover,  with  those  who 
in  many  and  varied  ways  were  labouring  to  save  them,  it  wa^ 
strongly  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  one  of  the 
most  pressing  remedies  for  the  existing  evils  of,  and  arising 
from,  intemperance,  was  an  improvement  of  the  present  system 
of  the  legal  treatment  of  drunkards.     He  therefore  drew  up 
certain  questions   which,  by  the  agency  of  the    Church   of 
England  Temperance  Society,  and  by  the  leave  of  the  Home 
Office,  were  submitted  to  the  Governors  and  Chaplains  of  all 
English  local  prisons.     Answers  were  largely  and  fully  made,, 
carefully  examined  and  tabulated,  with  the  following  result. 

The  first  question  asked  was, '  Is  the  present  system  of  im- 
prisonment for  drunkenness  to  any  extent  curative  ? ' 

It  may  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that,  as  two  gentlemen  point 
out,  *  Persons  are  not  imprisoned  for  drunkenness  only ;  it  is- 
intended  as  punishme?it  for  riotous,  disorderly,  or  indecent 
conduct  during  drunkenness.'  '  Helpless  drunkards  seldom 
have  more  than  to  pay  a  small  fine,  or  as  an  alternative,  a  few 
days  in  prison,  and  many  only  stay  one  night  at  the  police- 
station.' 

This  is  of  course  true  ;  drunkenness  per  se  is  no  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law ;  but  as  it  is  essentially  the  drunkenness, 
and  but  accidentally  the  superadded  and  consequent  bad 
conduct,  that  brings  the  drunkard  into  prison,  the  phrase  may 
stand  as  practically,  if  not  strictly,  accurate. 

And  secondly,  the  expression  '  to  any  extent '  was  perhaps 
unfortunate  as  being  indefinite ;  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  of  those  who  have  simply  answered  the  question  with  a 
yes  or  no,  six  say  yes,  and  nineteen  say  no.     This  does  not 
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obviously  imply  a  complete  variance  of  opinion,  but  merely 
indicates  that  some  have  laid  stress  on  the  word  '  anv,'  while 
most  have  looked  to  the  entire  i)urport  of  the  question.  In 
fact,  everyone  would  probably  answer  yes,  if  a  Strong  emphasis 
were  laid  upon  the  word  *  any,'  while  the  vast  majority,  looking^ 
at  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  question,  answer  in 
the  negative. 

It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  sift  out  from  the  answers  those 
irhich  indicate  the  cases  or  circumstances  in  which  imprison- 
ment may  have  or  has  a  beneficial  effect ;  and  then  we  can 
pass  to  the  reasons  given  or  suggested  why  the  present  system 
ijuls  to  have  the  effect  that  legislators  intended,  for  in  this  as 
in  all  other  instances  (save  capital  punishment)  the  reforma- 
tion as  well  as  the  punishment  of  the  offender  was  no  doubt 
kept  in  view. 

It  is  said  then,  that  a  beneficial  and  curative  result  may 
tollow  imprisoDment,  ^  with  the  more  respectable  class,'  in 
whom  shame  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  operative,  and  the 
example  of  the  home  circle  less  vicious.  ^  For  a  first  offence 
it  may  prove  eflBcacious.'  *  The  first  imprisonment  for  drunken- 
ness doubtless  acts  in  many  cases  as  a  strong  preventive.' 
'Slightly  with  beginners,  not  lost  to  good  influences.'  *  When 
the  prisoner  is  not  hai-dened  in  the  vice.'  *  Occasionally,  and 
for  a  period  of  more  or  less  duration.'  (This  suggests  the 
sensible  caution  that  a  case  cannot  be  reckoned  as  reformed 
until  time  has  been  given  to  sec  if  shame  has  but  a  transitory 
effect :  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  many  even  hopeless 
drunkards  will  abstain  for  a  short  time  after  imprisonment.)  And 
again,  one  who  is  obviously  a  close  observer  points  out  that 
this  agent  shame  is  operative  in  rural  districts  where  the  offence 
is  notorious,  and  the  offender  known  to  many,  but  in  populous 
towns  its  force  is  necessarily  lessened  or  lost.  '  To  occasional 
drunkards,  and  men  who  have  been  suddenly  overcome,  it  may 
be  beneficial,'  but,  as  several  point  out,  the  first  imprisonment  has 
been  usually  preceded  by  several  lockings  up  and  fines,  in  the 
course  of  which  shame  has  become  dissipated.  Then,  too,  it  is 
observed  that  imprisonment  means  for  some  a  first  introduction 
to  good  influences,  under  which  they  may  be  induced  to  sign, 
the  pledge,  and  receive  advice  and  direction  as  to  how  and 
where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  homes,  they  may  find 
better  means  and  places  in  which  to  spend  their  evenings :  nor 
can  we  ignore  the  salutary  effects  which  often  follow  the  op- 
portunity, or  rather  the  necessity,  for  thought  which  they  have 
sedulously  avoided  heretofore.  And  once  more  the  physical 
^d  moral  advantages  of  even  a  short  break  in  drinking  habits 
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are  indicated  in  such  answers  as  these,  ^  It  keeps  the  man  for  a 
certain  time  from  the  drink,' '  It  affords  an  opportunity  for 
breaking  off  the  evil  habit.' 

Some,  therefore,  give  a  qualified  yes  to  the  question ;  the 
great  majority,  however,  give  an  unqualified  no,  and  give  uni- 
lormly  the  reason  for  their  answer  that  the  sentences  are  too 
short.  When  for  example  (to  quote  an  instance  known  to  the 
writer)  a  woman  is  thrice  in  one  week  sentenced  to  three  days 
for  drunken  conduct  (the  days  of  apprehension  and  discharge 
counting  legally  as  whole  days)  it  is  obvious  there  is  a  little 
time  for  influence,  or  other  moral  and  physical  advantages,  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  Many  are  indeed  hardly 
sober  when  discharged  on  the  completion  of  their  sentence, 
and  are  confined  not  so  long  as  the  natural  consequences  of  a 
debauch  might  confine  them  to  their  own  homes.  If  the  idea 
of  retributive  justice  enters  into  the  normal  sentences  of  three 
or  seven  days,  it  is  but  a  mockery  and  a  sham  ;  if  the  curalire 
or  reformatory  idea  is  supposed  to  be  co-existent,  the  present 
system  is  simply  unkind  to  the  person  supposed  to  be  affected 
by  it.  And  moreover,  there  is  not  only  the  absence  of  benefit 
but  probably  the  presence  of  harm,  not  merely  moral  from  the 
low  estimation  of  the  evil  which  must  come  from  the  slight 
punishments  or  checks,  but  also  from  physical  sources  indicated 
by  the  following  answers  from  experienced  observers:  *I 
believe  short  sentences  on  low  diet  tend  to  increase  intempe- 
rance.' '  The  diet  unfits  him  to  do  a  day's  work  when  he 
leaves.'  *  The  seven  or  fourteen  days  usually  given  are  just 
about  enough  to  clear  the  head  and  stomach  of  those  who 
drink  to  excess ;  but  do  not  allay  their  craving  for  drink— 
rather  render  their  appetite  for  it  the  keener.'. 

It  mav  well  be  urored  that  drunkenness  is  more  of  a  disease 
than  a  crime,  and  that  therefore  Retreats  such  as  can  be  es- 
tablished under  Dr.  Cameron's  Act  would  be  preferable  as 
places  of  detention  for  drunkards.     True,  but  when  one  re- 
members the  appalling  numbers  at  present  apprehended,  an^ 
their  usual  and  almost  necessary  impecuniosity,  it  is  obvioos 
that  the  State  would  have  a  vast  work  before  it  in  providing 
institutions  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  then  the^^ 
places  would  be  considered,  what  in  fact  they  would  in  reality 
be,  simply  prisons  for  a  special  class  of  offenders.     As  it  i^» 
our  prisons  are  our  State  Inebriate  Asylums,  and  should  b^ 
recognised  as  such,  and  if  the  commitments  are  proved  to  l>^ 
in  almost  every  case  ineflicacious,  from  the  shortness  of  tl>^ 
term,  it  naturally  seems  that  the  fault   lies  in  the  law,  b^ 
which  a  few  days'  incarceration  is  the  rule  (and  not  even  Uuu^^ 
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when  a  fine  is  allowed  and  paid)  and  a  month  the  extreme  limit. 
Let  there  be  a  cumulative  system  of  punishment,  and  let  the 
limit  be  extended,  and  then  the  moral  and  physical  advantages 
of  prison  life,  and  of  compulsory  abstinence  would  not  fail  to 
have,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  a  real  and  permanent  effect. 
If  the  question  of  philanthropy  is  to  have  any  weight  with  the 
makers  or  administrators  of  the  law,  he  is  least  worthy  of  the 
name  of  philanthropist  who  upholds,  or  is  contented  with,  the 
present  system. 

Two  movers  are  suigenerisy  and  may  receive  a  word  to  them- 
selves. It  is  answered,  *  Nothing  will  cure  a  confirmed  drunkard 
but  medical  treatment    and   seclusion  from   all   temptation.' 
Exactly  ;  but  only  in  prison  under  existing  circumstances  is 
the  confirmed  drunkard  (unless  wealthy)  likely  to  meet  with 
these  means  of  cure,  and  yet  just  when  they  may  begin  to  act 
he  is  discharged.     The  other  runs  thus :  *  No  system  but  the 
grace  of  God  will  permanently  cure  an  habitual  drunkard.' 
True  again,  and  equally  true  of  the  habitual  sinner  of  any  type 
or  kind,  but  is  it  impossible  that  this  grace  may  be  sought, 
found,  and  applied  in  prison  ?    Is  it  more  likely  to  be  sought 
and  found  in  the  drunkard's  external  haunts  and  ways  of  life  ? 
And  above  all  is  not  the  wisest  theology  conveyed  in  the  adage 

*  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves  ?  '  What  branch  of 
human  effort  for  the  amelioration  or  elevation  of  humanity 
could  j)08sibly  continue  if  this  statement  were  to  forbid  its 
inception  ?  Neither  the  legislature  nor  prison  officials  ignore 
or  neglect  the  utility  of  religion  and  the  means  of  grace  in  the 
work  of  reformation ;  but  to  ignore  the  collateral  advantages  of 
moral  training,  sanitary  and-  physical  aids,  and  even  of  deter- 
rent punishment,  would  be  as  fatal  and  even  as  profane. 

2.  The  second  question  was :  Whether  a  month  should  be 
(as  now)  the  maximum  that  can  be  inflicted  for  the  offence  of 
being  drunk  and  disorderly  or  drunk  and  incapable. 

Here,  again,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  observable  in 
the  answers,  but  those  who  are  content  with  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  are  but  a  handful  compared  with  those  who  say 

*  No ' — *  emphatically  not '  —  *  certainly  not.'  To  take  for 
example  those  who  without  giving  reasons  answer  simply  in 
the  negative  or  the  affirmative,  twelve  only  answer  Yes,  and 
sixty-two  give  a  decided  No. 

Let  UB  then  clear  the  way  by  first  dealing  with  the  affirma- 
tive answers.  One  or  two  say  they  consider  a  month  sufficient 
^  a  maximiuQ  if  the  only  object  in  view  is  punishment ;  but 
tlua  it  obviously  is  not,  and  in  fact  all  legal  punishment  and 
^^estraint  keep  the  aspects  of  the  reformation  of  the  offender 

Q 
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and  the  deterring  other  probable  offenders  as  much  in  view  m 
that  of  the  punishment  of  the  culprit.     It  is  again  remarked 
that  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  habitual  drunkard  what 
length  of  sentence  is  inflicted ;   which  gives   a  sufficiendj 
gloomy  view  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case.     Or  it  is  objected 
to  the  suggested  increase  of  time   that  long  periods  would 
deprive  the   innocent  family  of  the  services  of  the   bread- 
winner ;  to  which  it  may  reasonably  be  retorted  that  in  pro- 
bably the  majority  of  cases  the  habitual  drunkards,  male  or 
female,  have  none  such  dependent  on  them,  and  moreover 
their  habits  being  considered,  the  amount  they  contribute  to 
the  family  exchequer  is  hardly  a  considerable  amount,  while 
in  many  cases  the  family  would  be  not  only  happier  but  more 
prosperous  when  the  drag  of  the  prodigal  drunkard  is  removed. 
And  if  in  a  few  instances  this  objection  might  hold  with  regard 
to  men,  in  a  most  infinitesimal  amount  would  it  be  valid  widi 
regard  to  female  habitual  drunkards,  who  are  the  most  hope- 
less and  also  most  numerous.     One  gentleman  maintains  that 
the  special  cases  are  so  few  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  increase 
the  magisterial  power  of  punishment;  an  answer  that  would 
seem  to  be   given  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Judicial  Statistics  for  1881  no  less  than  36,989  are  described 
as  habitual  drunkards,  while  in  one  prison  alone  the  chaplain 
reports  that  there  were  at  one  time  '  one  woman  for  the  146th 
time,  one  for  the  133rd,  one  for  the  108th,  one  for  the  78th, 
and  one  for  the  71st  time ;  13  between  20  and  40  times,  and 
many  between  10  and  20  times ;  and  amongst  male  prisoners 
one  for  the  65th  time,  one  for  the  60th,  one  for  the  59th,  on^ 
for  the  47th,  six  between  20  and  40,  and  many  between  lOanA 
20  times.     These  are  known  habitual  drunkards,  and  thei*^ 
convictions  are  almost  entirely  for  drunkenness.' 

Another  practical  objection  is  drawn  from  the  existing 
disciplinary  and  dietary  rules  of  prisons,  by  which  after  th^ 
first  month  the  labour  is  lessened,  other  hardships  are  mitL ' 
gated,  and  the  dietary  is  improved,  and  therefore,  as  a  deter- 
rent simply,  a  month  may  be  as  much  dreaded  as  two  0^0 
more.  But  this  could  of  course  be  readily  met,  if  necessary,  b^ 
a  change  in  the  existing  rules. 

The  immense  and  practically  unanimous  consensus  of 
opinion  is,  however,  that  the  present  maximum  of  a  month  v0 
utterly  useless  as  a  deterrent  when  the  habit  has  been  formef- 
and  several  previous  terms  have  been  endured ;  while  morally^ 
and  physically  it  is  of  little  use  and  even  may  be  injurious  to^ 
the  habitual  drunkard,  and  that  it  would  be  an.  act  of  philan-^ 
thropy  and  kindnesa  in  fact,  though  not,  maybe,  in  appearance^ 
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0  increase,  even  largely,  the  maximum.  It  is  urged,  as  a 
latter  of  experience,  that  drunkards  are  simply  hardened  and 
nconraged  by  knowing  that  they  can  only  get  the  already 
iyoaiiliar  *  40i?.  or  a  month.'  The  writer  has  in  his  mind  for 
ixample  a  woman  who,  during  1880,  suffered  no  less  than 
line  separate  imprisonments  of  a  month  each  for  being  drunk 
ind  disorderly,  besides  shorter  terms,  and  others  (*  rounders ' 
BT.  ^  repeaters '  as  they  are  called  in  America),  who  for  years 
lave  never  spent  a  month  out  of  prison  though  without  ever 
laving  had  a  longer  period  of  incarceration  than  a  month*- 
Another  London   woman  has   been   convicted  22  times  for 

1  month,  twice  for  2  months,  once  fgr  3  months,  50  times  for 
r  days  and  upwards,  50  times  for  under  7  days ;  /.e.,  has  only 
niffered  about  4  years'  imprisonment  in  the  aggregate  for 
125  convictions  for  drunkenness  or  offences  arising  there- 
irom.  The  period  is,  as  many  remark,  too  short  for  the 
lender  or  sufferer  to  get  physically  free  from  the  effects  of 
ntemperance,  and  the  craving  (often  periodic)  may  be  at  its 
leight  when  the  prisoner  is  discharged.  Any  physician  at  the 
lead  of  an  inebriate  institution  would  absolutely  refuse  to 
indertake  a  case  unless  with  some  promise  or  guarantee  that 
several  months  should  be  spent  under  his  care. 

The  limit  must,  of  course,  ^  depend  upon  the  antecedents 
ind  surroundings  of  the  case,'  and  sometimes  at  least  it  would 
be  desirable  that  ^  a  remand  should  be  ordered  to  obtain  the 
previous  character  of  the  accused,'  but  in  probably  eight  cases 
out  of  ten  the  convictions  are  all  from  the  same  court,  and  the 
Eace  of  iJie  habitual  drunkard  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
magistrate. 

And  to  this  consensus  of  governors  and  chaplains  might 
be  added  the  remarks  of  many  a  prisoner :  *  What  is  the  use 
of  giving  me  a  month  ?  it  will  only  be  the  same  thing  over 
^ain ; '  or,  ^  It  is  cruel  to  be  always  letting  me  out  only  that  I 
may  return ;  why  can't  the  magistrate  give  me  time  in  prison 
to  get  straight  ?  Why  can't  the  Government  or  somebody  keep 
ne  here  or  somewhere  till  I  am  cured  ? ' 

3.  It  was  inquired  in  the  third  place  whether  for  repeated 

oi&nces  a  cumulative  imprisonment,  say  up  to  twelve  months, 

irotdd  be  productive  of  good  results,  as  (a)  being  a  deterrent ; 

(b)  giving  opportunities  for   physical   improvement.      With 

regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  query  there  is  a  large  con- 

sensoB  of  opinion  in  the  affirmative,  34  giving  an  unqualified 

>nd. unconditioned  affirmative,  and  22  an  affirmative  in  some 

reapeots.  qnalified  or  conditioned,  while  4  return  the  answer 

'^Qirdit{ii^.4^ve  a  .quailed,  and  .13  an  unqufdified  negative. 

<l2 
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This  gives  on  the  whole  56  in  favour  of,  and  but  17  against, 
the  suggested  increase  of  penalty  as  a  deterrent  from  intem- 
perance.    The  negative  answers  look  hopelessly  on  habitual 
drunkards,  a  view  for  which  there  is  but  too  sad  justification, 
five  answering  that   ^  no  punishment  will   cure   an  habitual 
drunkard,'  and  one  declaring  that  even  a  twelvemonth  is  too 
short  to  produce  a  lasting  amendment.     One  very  truly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  case  of  the  comparatively  young  and 
those  that  are  middle-aged  or  old,  denying  that  in  the  latter 
case  any  punishment  would  deter  or  cure.     The  middle  class 
of  answers  is  represented  by  the  words  of  one,  *  The  prospect 
of  a  possible  twelve  months  would  cause  not  a  few  to  be  more 
careful,  and  tend  to  check  the  propensity  to  intemperance/ 
and  by  phrases  varying  from  *  possibly  'to  *  in  many  cases/ 
By  far  the  larger  number,  however,  give  no  uncertain  answer 
in  the  aflSrmative,  which  is  only  qualified  in  a  few  instances  by 
the  suggestions  that  six  months  might  be  sufficient  as  a  dete^ 
rent,  and  as  effectual  from  this  point  of  view  as  double  that 
time ;  and  again  it  is  desired  by  three  that  inebriates  should 
receive  special  medical  treatment,  and  not  come  under  the 
same  discipline  as  other  offenders.     It  is  also  affirmed  that  the 
prison  is  the  wrong  place  in  which  to  reclaina  drunkards,  and 
that  such  long  imprisonments  would  better  be  endured  in  a 
place  of  another  descrijition.     This  is  no  doubt  true  and  desir- 
able,  and   when   the   English.  Government  has   established 
retreats  or  places  to  which  habitual  drunkards  can  be  involun- 
tarily committed,  as  is  the  case  notably  in  America,  no  one 
would  probably  desire  that  what  is  more  a  disease  than  a  crime 
(though  combining  the  natures  of  both)  should  be  dealt  with 
in  ordinary  prisons.     But  until  Dr.   Cameron's  Act  is  thus 
happily   extended,   and    State    money   founds  or  aids  such 
retreats,  we  are  unfortunately  obliged  to  make  the  best  use 
that  we  can  of  our  prisons,  which  are  in  fact,  though  not  '^ 
name,  State  inebriate  asylums,  in  which,  however,  the  treat' 
ment  and  period  of  detention  found  not  only  desirable  bu^ 
absolutely  necessary  in  other  institutions  for  the  inebriate,  i* 
unfortunately  absent. 

Additional  testimony  to  the  futility  of  our  present  practice 
and  the  more  than  probable  advantage  of  an  extension  of  tH* 
time  of  punishment,  is  afforded  by  several  witnesses  examin^^ 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  intemperance.  Thus  tF^* 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  does  not  believe  that  short  int^' 
prisonment  will  check  even  incipient  drunkenness.  The  Rc^^* 
T.  Nugent  (a  Roman  Catholic  prison  minister  of  great  experi'' 
ence  and  fame)  considers  giving  a  girl  who  has  been  ten 
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twelve  times  in  prison,  seven  or  fourteen  days  has  no  deterrent 
effect  whatever.  He  proposed  before  the  Social  Science  Con- 
press  that  after  young  women  under  twenty  had  been  im- 
prisoned ten  times  they  should  have  three  months,  and  then 
on  their  next  appearance  be  sent  to  the  sessions  and  there 
receive  twelve  months.  He  had  found  that  where  this  had 
been  done  it  had  a  very  good  effect  indeed ;  but  they  cared 
nothing  for  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  and  some  were  no 
sooner  out  than  in  again.  The  gaol,  he  says,  is  an  inebriate's 
asylum.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  cumulative  punishment. 
An  incorrigible  drunkard  can  now  be  detained  for  twelve 
months  if  committed  under  the  Vagrant  Act  as  an  *  incorrigible 
rogue  and  vagabond.'  Four  such  cases,  he  says,  occurred  at 
:he  last  Liverpool  Sessions,  and  the  most  troublesome  and 
violent  women  are  cured  more  effectually  by  a  long  sentence 
:han  by  anything  else.  Mr.  F.  C.  Fowler  also  (a  stipendiary 
nagistrate)  says  that  *  If  after  three  convictions  within  twelve 
>r  eighteen  months  for  disorderly  conduct  or  drunkenness,  a 
[>er8on  were  deemed  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  were 
lield  liable  to  find  sureties,  or  be  committed  in  default,  it 
B^ould  be  an  exceedingly  useful  method  of  dealing  with  such.' 
The  question  of  sureties  is  also  alluded  to  by  one  of  the 
respondents  to  the  questions  put  by  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  and  he  considers  '  they  would  be,  and 
would  look,  better.'  This  may  be  so,  but  a  wide  experience  of 
the  circumstances  of  Metropolitan  habitual  drunkards,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  any  sureties  would 
readily  be  found. 

Two  answers  to  this  part  of  the  question  are  sui  generis^ 

and  worth  noticing  at  any  rate  as  such.  One  gentleman  thinks 

'  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  unless  a  public  scandal  has 

been  caused ; '  to  which  it  may  be  answered  that  as  simple 

<lrunkenness,   i>.,   drunkenness   not   accompanied   by   public 

disorderly  conduct  and  language,  or  entire  incapacity  to  take 

care  of  oneself,  is  not  punishable,  the  cases  in  which  no  public 

scandal  is  caused  are  few  indeed.    Another  makes  the  practical 

remark  that  *  no  Government  would  sanction  such  an  increase 

of  punishment,  as  the  capacity  of  most  gaols  would  have  at 

once  to  be  doubled.'     There  is  no  doubt  something  in  this 

objection,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  unless  the  great 

niajority  of  those   who  speak  from  long  and  wide  experience 

^d  observation  be  utterly  mistaken,  the  mere  passing  of  an 

Act  to  the  proposed  effect  would  cause  many  usual  inmates  of 

our  prisons  to  consider  and  amend  their  ways,  and  that  both 

V  prevention  and  by  cure  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
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numbers  of  those  that  are  as  habitually  in  prison  as  habitually 
drunken  when  outside  would  be  speedily  and  permanently 
reduced. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1872  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  a  select  committee  to  consider  various  points  con- 
nected with  drunkenness,  and  that  this  select  committee  re- 
ported ^  that  there  is  entire  concurrence  of  all  the  witnesses  in 
the  absolute  inadequacy  of  existing  laws  to  check  drunkenness, 
whether  casual  or  otherwise ;  rendering  it  desirable  that  fresh 
legislation  on  the  subject  should  take  place,  and  that  the  laws 
should  be  made  more  simple,  uniform,  and  stringent.'  And 
again,  ^  that  small  fines  and  short  imprisonment  are  proved  to 
be  utterly  useless.'  The  matter,  however,  seems  to  have  run 
the  usual  Parliamentary  course  of  much  evidence — some  de- 
bate— no  action. 

The  second  part  of  the  third  question,  as  to  whether  a 
cumulative  imprisonment  up  to  twelve  months  would  be  desir- 
able   as    giving    opportunities    for    physical    improvement, 
whereby  we  may  add,  moral  improvement  also  becomes  more 
probable,  is  answered  almost  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 
Seven  indeed  return  a  negative,  and  twelve  give  a  doubtful  or 
qualified  answer ;  but  sixty-two  speak  most  decidedly  of  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  by  such  a  course.     Decidedly, 
most  certainly,  undoubtedly,  very  beneficial,  of  most  import- 
ance, of  great  advantage — such  are  the  answers  they  give, 
pointing  out  that  the  longer  the  dipsomaniac  is  under  the  in- 
fluence, not  only  of  compulsory  total  abstinence,  but  also  of 
regular  hours,  regular  diet  (and  that,  as  one  affirms,  especially 
suited  for  the  disordered  stomach  of  a  drunkard)  the  more  likely 
is  his  future  recovery  and  abiding  reformation.  As  an  oflScialoi 
one  of  our  largest  prisons  remarks,  '  The  present  sentences  ar^ 
not  long  enough  to  get  the  drink  out  of  them,'  the  poison  i* 
still  in  the  system,  the  craving  is  possibly  at  its  height,  and  tl>^ 
body  is  even  more  unfit  than  before  incarceration  to  bear  tl^^ 
effects  of  liquor.    Were,  however,  the  sentences  lengthened,  tt^ 
prisoners  would  come  under  an  improved  dietary  after  the  fir^ 
month,  which  would  be  the  positive  element  in  the  recovery  fc^ 
the  body  of  a  more  healthy  tone.     This  is  a  matter  of  dai^ 
experience  in  the  case  of  drinkers,  or  drunkards,  who,  liavic^ 
committed  some  other  offence  (an  assault,  for  example)  get 
longer  sentence.     Their  admissions  and  their  altered  person^ 
appearances  prove  plainly  the  benefit  they  have  derived  fro^ 
the  comparatively  long  seclusion  from  intoxicants.      Let  s^ 
habitual  drunkard  come  in  for  the  usual  short  term  sodded 
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iflamed,  and  shaky,  and  in  not  a  much  better  state  will  he  or 
le  be  discharged ;  but  let  them  have  received  a  longer  sen- 
dee for  some  collateral  offence,  and  they  seem  on  exit  some 
ears  younger,  and  admit  themselves  they  feel  infinitely  better 
lan  has  long  been  the  case,  even  their  weight  having  not 
^frequently  increased. 

One  respondent,  as  much  qualified  as  anyone  could  be  to 
peak  from  experience,  answers  that  ^  For  women  such  treatment 
\  the  only  hope ;  but  the  I^slature  should  provide  industrial 
omes,  where  the  last  half  of  the  sentence  should  be  spent, 
onditional  on  good  conduct.'  An  excellent  suggestion,  a  most 
esirable  plan,  already  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  case 
f  female  convicts,  but  the  question  is  not  what  the  legislature 
hould  do,  but  what  they  will.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
lot  yet  will  any  Government  see  the  penny-wise  and  pound- 
bolish  nature  of  the  present  legal  system  of  dealing  with 
biinkenness ;  and  till  then  we  should  be  thankful,  in  the 
ruest  kindliness  towards  the  poor  victims  of  our  facilities  and 
labits  of  drinking,  for  the  lesser  advantage  to  be  gained  by  an 
ncrease  in  the  maximum  of  imprisonment.  Ctf  course,  as 
(ome  of  the  answerers  classed  as  ^  doubtful '  point  out,  ^  the 
)rison  does  not  give  the  best  opportunities  for  physical  im- 
provement,' and  even  '  an  amended  system  of  prison  discipline 
t)r  the  inebriate '  may  be  desirable ;  but  as  the  whole  loaf  of 
State  Ketreats  is  not  immediately  probable,  we  dare  not, 
teeing  the  present  ruin,  refuse  the  half  loaf  of  a  cumulative 
ncrease  of  imprisonment  which,  as  the  great  majority  of  those 
irho  are  obliged  to  be  experts  in  the  matter  affirm,  would  be  a 
certain  advantage  physically,  therefore,  probably,  of  concomi- 
tant moral  advantage,  and  most  probably  a  decided  deten*ent 
ftnd  preventive  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Rathbone,  in  giving  evidence 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Intemperance,  says  that  the 
Liverpool  and  Gloucester  magistrates  have  recommended  some 
form  of  cumulative  punishment,  as  unless  imprisonment  is  long 
enough  to  enable  a  change  of  morals  and  habits  to  be  formed, 
it  is  a  useless  expense  to  the  public,  and  besides  it  is  often 
Qecessary  to  change  a  constitutional  tendency  to  drunkenness. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  also  deposed  that  the  experienced 
roveiTior  of  Birmingham  gaol  told  him  he  knew  of  no  advan- 
tage from  the  infliction  of  very  short  imprisonments,  and  that 
le  was  convinced  that  if  a  drunkard  were  to  be  reclaimed  it 
vrould  only  be  by  lengthened  imprisonment. 

Two  answers  point  to  an  additional  advantage  gliined  from 
^  moral  and  social  point  of  view  by  a  longer  imprisonment  or 
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removal  from  the  opportunity  of  intemperance,  and  that  is 
that  for  awhile  at  any  rate  an  evil  example  is  suppressed  and 
removed  from  the  family  or  neighbourhood. 

4.  The  fourth  question  was  whether,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  convictions  (say  twenty)  any  fine  should  be   allowed.     One 
gentleman  cautiously   answers  that  *  There   may  arise  cases 
where  it  would  be  desirable/  and  three   respondents  would 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates ;  but 
the  practically  unanimous  answer  is  a  decided  No  !     Many,    j 
indeed,  think  that  the  suggested  limit  of  convictions  is  far  too    i 
high,  that  no  fine  should  be  allowed  after  at   any  rate  the 
tenth   conviction,  or  even,  as  some  say,  the  fifth,   sixth,  or 
third  ;  and  others  would  fix  also  a  limit  of  time,  as  well  as  that     ' 
of  convictions,  desiring  that  no  option  of  a  fine  should  be  given 
for  the  second  conviction  in  six  months,  or  that  a  year's  sobriety 
in  freedom  should  cancel  the  second  of  previous  convictions.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  those  that  oppose  as  futile  and  even  cruel 
the  present  system  of  perpetual  fines  or  short  sentences,  that 
fines  are  no  real  punishment,  and  certainly  no  deterrent  to  the 
comparatively  wealthy  ofi'ender,  and  thereby  sustain  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor ;  secondly,  that  in  cer- 
tain districts,  the  fellow-workmen  club  together  to  pay  the 
fines  of  their  mates,  and  thereby  drunkenness  is  rather  encou- 
raged than  the  contrary  ;  and  thirdly,  and  chiefly,  many  point 
out  that  the  burden  is  made  to  fall  on  innocent  shoulders,  while 
the   offenders  escape   the   personal  punishment  which  might 
impress  and  reform  them,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  they  deserve. 
Fines  might  still  remain  as  *  merciful  considerations '  towards 
first  or  infrequent  offenders,  but  their  present  frequency  is  a 
mockery  to  some  offenders  and  a  burden  to  many  that  are 
innocent.     An  instance  is  known  to  the  writer  in  which  a«i 
artisan  paid  five  fines  in  four  weeks  for  his  wife,  who  had  bee^^ 
in  prison  innumerable  times  during  eight  years.     On  the  ne^^ 
occasion  of  his  being  summoned  from  his  work  to  pay  her  fi*>^ 
he  found  he  was  2\cL  short  in  the  amount.     *  Oh,  never  mind 
said  the  inspector,  *  as  you  are  a  regular  customer:  she'll  be  i- 
again  to-morrow  ! '     A  brother  prison  chaplain  lately  told  tl'^ 
writer  of  a  London  woman  who  had  been  not  a  week  out  ^^ 
prison  for  the  last  two  years,  and  in  seven  years  had  be^ 
charged  273  times,  while  her  husband  had  paid  fines  in  lieu  ^ 
imprisonment  to  the  amount  of  180/.     What  advantage  to 
person,  what  to  the  State,  can  accrue  from  such  a  state 
affairs?     What   righteousness   in   crippling  the   husband 
stripping  the  wife  of  the  drunkard  while  the  offender  escapes 
As  one  chaplain  of  wide  experience  remarks :  '  I  think  a  fi»- 
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ior  drunkenness  undesirable  under  any  circumstances.  The 
shifts  and  sufferings  a  man's  family  are  often  put  to  in  order  to 
raise  the  money  are  almost  beyond  belief.  Being  himself 
greatly  destitute  of  self-respect  and  natural  affection,  he  argues 
that  what  has  been  done  once  may  be  easily  done  again  and 
again  to  set  him  free ;  and  he  looks  upon  the  parting  with 
furniture  and  clothing  as  a  duty  owed  to  him  of  right,  to  be 
performed  unhesitatingly  whenever  he  sees  fit  to  demand  it 
of  those  he  professes  to  regard  as  his  dependents.'  And  a 
London  police  magistrate  writes :  ^  I  sliould  say  that  after 
twenty  convictions  the  case  might  well  be  considered  hopeless, 
and  that  even  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine  would 
have  no  effect  upon  the  individual.' 

5.  Connected  obviously  with  this  question  is  the  fifth,  as  to 
the  working  and  desirability  of  distraint  in  lieu  of  fine  for 
drunkenness.     The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  (1880)  had  not 
perhaps  been  long  enough  in  operation,  or  been  much  used, 
except  in  certain  large  centres,  and  therefore  opinions  as  to 
its  benefit  or  demerit  could  hardly  be  based  on  cei-tain  expe- 
rience ;  but  on  a  priori  principles  it  seems  but  to  further  the 
selfish  powers  of  the  offender  to  strip  the  home  which  legally 
belongs  to  him,  though  morally  to  others  as  well,  in  order  that 
he  may  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  fault.     A  wild  distrust 
of  the  justice  of  law  must  arise  in  a  poor  woman's  mind  who 
sees  the  home,  already  bare  enough,  stripped  by  an  oflicer  of 
the  court  because  her  husband  will  get  drunk.     It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  was  in   the  minds  of  those  who  framed  or 
passed  this  clause  of  the  Act,  and   what  advantage  it  was 
supposed  to  bring  further  than  that  of,  in  a  few  instances, 
relieving  the  too  populous  prisons.     The  chief  points  urged  by 
those  who  answer  this  question  are  as  follows:   1.  That  the 
effect  of  the  Act  has  hardly  or  not  widely  come  under  their 
cognisance.     Thus  the  clerk  to  the  Justices  of  Plymouth  says : 
*  The  new  law  has  had  no  effect  here,  as  no  distresses  have  been 
issued  for  non-payment  of  fines ; '  2.  That  '  It  is  unjust,  for 
between  the  pawnbroker  and  the  magistrate  little  would  be 
left  in  the  drunkard's  home  ;  a  distraint  is  always  a  clumsy  and 
Unequal  expedient.'     And  again,  '  To  avoid  distraint,  recourse 
^^ill  be  had  to  borrowing  or  dishonesty,  and  a  miserable  home 
be  made  more  so,'  ^  Hard  on  families,  and  useless  as  a  deter- 
ment,' *  Would  break  up  the  home,  which,  perhaps,  could  not  be 
i^ecovered.'     And   (3)   it  is   said   that   ^  Any  measure  which 
<liaiinishes  the  opportunities  of  keeping  the  drunkard  from  the 
^rink  cannot  have  a  beneficial  tendency.' 

May  it  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  from  a  review  of  the 
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answers  to  all  these  questions,  given  bj  those  who  are  officially 
obliged  to  be  experts  in  the  matter,  that  none  can  or  should  he- 
content  with  the  existing  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  intemperance  ?  Common  sense,  medical  science, 
experience,  the  admissions  of  prisoners,  the  report  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  Parliament,  all  declare  that  the  present  system  is 
futile,  inadequate,  and  inoperative,  either  as  a  deterrent,  or  a 
remedial  measure.  Bad  laws  are  always  evils,  but  may  becoooe 
less  noxious  by  reason  of  the  paucity  of  subjects  on  which  to 
operate.  That  this  is  the  case  is,  however,  unfortunately 
and  notoriously  not  so.  Who  will  think  on  these  things? 
And  who,  despising  the  fallacious  clamour  of  harshness  inth 
which  the  advocate  of  increased  stringency  will  inevitably  be 
met,  will  in  the  truest  kindness  and  most  efficacious  philan- 
thropy, by  an  alteration  in  the  existing  laws  save  the  poor 
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victims  from  themselves,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those      ^^^^ 

whose  labours  to  save  them  are  frustrated  in  so  many  points 

by  the  existing  state  of  the  law  ?  vm 
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The  Rev.  James  Clarke  (Salford)  said  that  he  was  entirely  3-^ 
variance  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Horsley.  The  paper,  which  was  cer-' 
tainly  able  and  exhaustive,  was  a  remarkable  commentary  on  tl*^ 
address  from  the  chair.  The  Chairman  contended  for  the  benefici^* 
effects  of  milder  treatment.  The  paper  advocated  the  stamping  out  o** 
certain  kinds  of  crime  by  severe  methods  of  treatment.  He  quic-^ 
agreed  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Chairman,  and  he  had  ha^^ 
a  little  experience  which  might  be  valuable  as  supplementing  that  <^^^^\ 
magistrates  and  prison  chaplains.  He  had  exercised  semi-judiciz^^ 
authority  over  drunkards  in  the  capacity  of  Chairman  of  Committ^^  ^^ 
of  a  large  workhouse  in  Salford,  and  he  had  had  an  opportunity  <^^^ 
seeing  the  effect  of  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  upon  drimkard^^^* 
That  week  five  men  were  brought  before  him  charged  with  drunken  ^^^' 
ness  arising  out  of  a  day's  leave  of  absence.  Those  men  were 
sixty-three  to  eighty-two  years  of  age.  6ome  had  not  been  long  ii 
the  workhouse;  one,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  had  been  brought  befon^^'^^V^ 
him  five  times.  The  first  time  the  Committee  decided  that  he  shouh^-^  i; 
not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  workhouse  for  six  months,  and  he  coulr»  -^""^ 


not  possibly  have  access  to  liquor.     The  very  first  time  he  went  ou. 
he  came  back  drimk,  and  had  to  be  sentenced  to  a  fresh  term.    Anolhez-^^^ 
class  who  came  under  observation,  the  able-bodied,  could  be  practically 
kept  prisoners  from  the  time  they  were  admitted.     Yet  these  were  nor 
cured  by  it.     He  had  no  faith  whatever  that  a  prolonged  period  o: 
detention,  even  with  the  care  of  the  prison  chaplain  and  other  infln- 
ences  in  the  direction  of  sobriety,  would   prove  to  be  a  permanen 
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e.  The  reader  of  the  paper  could  hardly  advocate  increasing  terms 
impriaonment  if  he  were  satisfied  that  the  result  would  not  be  to 
'e  the  offenders  or  to  deter  others.    If  Mr.  Horsley  would  compare 

own  experiences  of  drunkards  who  were  not  detained  with  those 
lO  were,  he  would  find  that  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  were  cured 
to  never  suffered  from  detention  at  all,  as  of  those  who  underwent 
i8on  discipline.  Many  desperate  drunkards  had  been  cured  of 
unkenness  without  any  discipline  whatever,  but  simply  by  religious 
d  moral  influences  brought  to  bear  outside  of  either  prison  or  work- 
^uae — the  bringing  home  to  them  of  the  consequences  of  drunkenness- 

themselves  and  their  families  had  been  sufficient  to  make  them  sober, 
^e  had  no  faith  in  putting  persons  under  restraint,  where  they  were 
erer  tempted  to  drink,  in  order  to  cure  them  of  the  habit  of  drinking 
rhen  they  were  continually  exposed  to  the  temptation  to  drink.  In- 
xeaaed  imprisonment  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  adopt, 
specially  for  offences  which,  as  against  the  community,  were  com* 
paratively  light.  If  for  every  oftence  of  di'unkenness  a  man  were 
X)iiimitted  to  prison  for  six  or  twelve  months  he  would  obtain  a  large 
unount  of  general  sympathy.  The  law  did  not  recognise  drunkennesj* 
tseif  as  an  offence,  but  only  when  attended  by  other  circumstances 
vhich  were  in  themselves  breaches  of  the  law.  A  short  time  ago  a 
Irunken  woman  was  carried  into  the  workhouse  on  a  stretcher  by  ibur 
policemen,  who  had  brought  her  there  rather  than  take  her  to  prison. 
That  showed  how  lenient  the  executors  of  the  law  were  towards 
l^nkenncss;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  seeing  that  in 
^ord  in  a  single  year  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the  police  had  been  con- 
lenaned  for  the  same  vice.  He  wholly  despaired  of  effecting  any  good 
>y  the  means  proposed,  and  thought  that  a  beginning  must  be  made  at 
ae  other  end,  by  trying  to  effect  such  an  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
f  drunkards  as  would  enable  them  to  live  decent  lives  outside  of 
^orkhouse  or  prison. 

Mr.  Barwick  Baker  (Gloucester)  said  he  strongly  supported  the 
ews  of  the  reader  of  the  paper,  and  believed  that  what  was  called 
imulative  punishment,  but  what  would  be  more  properly  called  pro- 
eesive  punishment,  to  be  the  best  cure  for  almost  any  crime.  Such 
mishment  not  only  had  a  good  effect  on  the  person  himself,  but  it  had 
irery  good  effect  upon  those  who  were  just  beginning  to  fall  into 
[me.  He  would  like  to  see  a  more  directly  progres:dve  punishment 
in  even  Mr.  Horsley  had  advocated,  such  as  simply  doubling  the 
nifihment  each  time  tliat  the  offence  was  committed  within  six  months^ 
a  certain  fixed  period.  For  instance,  let  the  first  offence  be  pun- 
ted by  three  days*  imprisonment,  the  second  offence  within  the  given 
riod  by  six  days'  imprisonment,  the  third  twelve  days',  and  so  on^ 
til  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  offence  onwards  the  terms  of  imprisonment 
>uld  amount  to  two,  four,  and  eight  months.  That  would  effectually 
event  any  person  from  continuing  in  the  habit  of  drunkenness.  The 
HCtice  of  inflicting  fines  for  drunkenness  was  open  to  the  very  great 
>}eGtion  that  it  was  a  punishment  felt  by  the  poor  but  not  by  the  rich, 
he  fine  which  the  rich  man  would  not  leel  would  be  ruin  to  the  poor 
lan.    The  only  way  in  which  to  inflict  fines  so  that  they  should  fall 
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with  equal  justice  upon  rich  and  poor  would  be  to  fine  each  man  a 
day*8  income,  a  week's  income,  and  so  on ;  but  when  the  fine  amoonted 
to  more  than  a  week^s  income,  imprisonment  should  be  oompulsoiy. 
He  despaired  of  ever  seeing  such  a  system  carried  out,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  it  was  that  fines  should  be  progressive,  just  as  he  had 
suggested  should  be  the  case  with  imprisonment.    Against  the  supposed 
severity  of  cumulative  punishments  he  could  quote  many  instances  of 
its  beneficial  results.     The  sending  of  a  majority  of  boys  after  a  second 
or  third  conviction  for  long  periods  to  reformatory  schools  had  had  tbe 
effect  within  four  years  (185G — 1860)  of  reducing  juvenile  crime  from 
13,981  to  8,029  cases.     Similarly  beneficial  results  would  accrue  from 
the  infliction  of  severer  penalties  in  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

Mr.  T.  W.  IlussELL  (Dublin)  said  the  public  conscience  would  not 
sanction  any  severe  system  of  repression  of  drunkenness.     The  public 
did  80  much  to  encourage  the  vice  that  it  would  ill  become  the  same 
public  to  lay  on  the  iron  hand  of  repression  too  hard.     He  did  not  feel 
satisfied  that  prison  influence  would  have  such  good  results  as  was 
hoped  for  in  the  case  of  beginners,  because  to  stamp  a  beginner  with 
the  tiunt  of  the  prison  was  to  inflict  an  irreparable  injury.    The  object 
of  the  reformer  ought  to  be  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  a  beginner 
out  of  prison,  and  to  save  him  from  the  prison  taint.     But  what  was 
the  prison  to  the  habitual  drunkard  ?     Simply  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment, and  therefore  there  he  was  insured  greater  comfort  than  he  could 
otherwise  enjoy.     Of  course  while  inside  the  prison  the  man  would  be 
kept  sober,  but  there  were  no  curative  effects  in  such  confinement,    h 
was  an  important  question — where  was  the  accommodation  which  would 
be  required  for  this  purpose  to  be  found  ?     In  Ireland  the  gaols  were 
about  as  full  as  they  well  couhl  be,  and  he  did  not  see  why  sober  and 
thrifty  people  should  have  extra  taxes  put  upon  them  for  more  accommo' 
dation.     In  Dublin  an  experiment,  carried  out  for  six  years,  had  dim^' 
nished  punishable  drunkenness  by  one-half.    In  187C,  with  a  populatioCV 
of  350,000,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  17,000  cjises;  in  1881,  toaboi^^ 
9,000.     How  did  that  marvellous  reduction  come  about?     Previo"«>' 
to  1876  the  law  was  practically  unenforced.     He  did  not  mean  thi^ 
drunkards  were  not  arrested,  but  the  police  paid  little  or  no  attenlic^'^ 
to   breaches    of  the  licensing    laws.      A    deputation   waited    on    S  -^^^ 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  the  system  of  administering  the  licensiii^^^^ 
laws  was  changed.     Any  publican  found  selling  drink  to  a  drunke-^^^, 
man  was  at  once  laid  hold  of  and  severely  punished,  and  several  pub^^^^^ 
licans  lost  their  licenses.    Now,  that  offence  was  only  committed  by  th    ^   ^f 
very  worst  class  of  publicans  and  at  very  great  risks.     The  hours  o^^^^ 
-selling  drink  on  Sunday  wire  shortened  by  four ;  the   public-house-^^^^y^ 
were  closed  at  seven  instead  of  eleven  o'clock.     Five  hundred  beer- 
shops  were  closed  at  one  stroke  by  an  Act  carried  almost  without  di.* 
cussion.     At  present,  in  the  city  or  county  of  Dublin  anyone  n^ight  a 
well  ask  for  a  peerage  as  for  a  new  license.     There  was  also  an  ad 
mirable  prison-gate  mission,  which  met  offenders  at  the  gate  as  Foon 
they  came  out  of  prison.     The  remedy  for  drunkenness  lay  in  astricte 
enforcement  of  the  licensing  laws      What  a  farce  it  was  in  a  city  lik^ 
Liverpool  to  have  something  like  20,000  persons  arrested  during  th^ 
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year  fordrunkennesBand  only  sevon  publicans  convicted  of  selling  liquor 
to  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication !  The  evil  ought  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  place  where  it  occurred,  and  he  had  far  more  hope  in  that  plan  than 
he  had  in  the  deterrent  effect  of  lengthened  periods  of  imprisonment. 

Mrs.  Meredith  (London)  thought  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  if* 
properly  exercised  might  do  much  towards  putting  down  drunkenness 
among  women.     In   America  women  never  drank  at  the  same  bars 
with  men,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  for  a  woman  to  ^et  drink 
at  public-houses  frequented  by  men.     She  herself  had  repeatedly  made 
the  experiment,  and  had  pushed  her  way  into  the  bars,  but  had  always 
been  repulsed  and  told  she  could  not  get  drink  there.     When  she  in- 
quired where  she  could  get  it  they  refused  to  tell  her.     Ultimatelyy 
after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  she  found  places  where  women  got  their 
drink.     She  thought  that  if  a  similar  plan  were  to  become  common  in 
England  a  great  deal  of  the  drunkenness  amongst  women  would  cease. 
If  women  were  made  sober  it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  men. 
It  might  be  well  to  have  State-aided  places  in  which  women  could  be 
detained,    and  where  more  attention  could  be  paid  to  their  morals. 
From  her  experience  amongst  women  she  believed  that  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  prison  was  greater  than  that  of  the  workhouse.     Many 
women  had  told  her  that  they  prei'erred  the  prison,  where  bad  language 
was   not  allowed,   and  better  attention  was   paid,  to  the  workhouse. 
Something  might  be  done  to  prevent  people  in  workhouses  from  getting 
drunk  while  out  on  leave,  by  passing  a  law  forbidding  publicans  to 
supply  drink  to  persons  wearing  the  workhouse  dress. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Gordon  (Nottingham)  said  that  from  his  experience  as  a 
poor-law  guardian  he  felt  convinced  that  the  bad  administration  of  the 
poor  laws  was  as  much  a  cause  of  drunkenness  as  drunkenness  was  a 
cause  of  pauperism.  If  outdoor  relief  were  stopped  that  would  do 
more  to  cure  drunkenness  than  any  penal  laws.  Working  in  a  factory 
he  had  often  heard  men  say,  *  I'm  not  going  to  dock  myself  anything  to- 
save  the  parish.'  He  had  known  men  join  the  temperance  ranks  and 
abide  in  them  for  ten  and  twenty  years,  and  yet  at  the  end  they  had 
succumbed  and  returned  to  drinking  habits,  dying  drunkards. 

Alderman  Barber  (Nottingham)  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Russell's  remarks.  Although  there  might  be  some  amend- 
ment  in  the  mode  of  treatment  of  drunkards  before  the  magistrates,  a 
greater  effect  would  be  produced  by  a  thorough  alteration  of  the- 
^censing  laws.  It  was  formerly  within  the  power  of  the  justices,  if 
a  house  was  badly  conducted,  to  take  away  the  license,  and  the  first 
year  that  he  was  x>n  the  bench  three  licenses  were  taken  away  in 
N'ottingham.  But  in  the  Licensing  Act  which  was  passed  by  Lord 
\berdare  an  alteration  was  made  which  deprived  the  licensing 
ixithority  of  this  power ;  and  the  law  at  present  was  that  if  a  publican 
viras  convicted  of  permitting  offences  against  the  licensing  laws,  the 
tutgistrate  might  or  might  not,  as  he  thought  proper,  cause  his  license 
^  be  endorsed.  Suppose  he  did  so  and  a  second  ofience  was  com- 
Ckiitted  and  the  license  was  again  endorsed,  and  a  third  offence  com- 
CKiitted  and  the  license  a  third  time  endorsed,  then,  and  not  imtil  then, 
Vrould  the  magistrate,  or  licensing  .authority,  have  the  power  of  taking 
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away  the  man's  license.     The  result  was  that  when  a  man  had  been 
once  convicted  he  did  not  often  wait  for  a  second  conyiction.     There- 
fore the  offender  went  out  of  the  house,  some  one  else  was  put  in,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  whitewashed.     When  the  magistrates  had  power 
to  take  away  the  licenses,  if  it  was  proposed  to  turn  an  ordinary  old- 
fiishioned  public-house  into  a  gin-shop,  they  had  power  to  say,  *  If  yon 
make  that  public-house  into  a  gin-shop  we  shall  take  away  your  license.' 
He  did  not  think  the  great  evil  of  drunkenness  arose  very  much  from 
the  old-fashioned  public-houses  as  they  existed  years  ago.     An  enor- 
mous amount  of  dnmkenness  in  large  towns  had  arisen  from  quick 
drinking.     People  were  tempted  to  get  spirits  frequently  in  the  day, 
and  so  produced  a  morbid  desire  for  drink  they  could  not  withstand. 
While  magistrates  had  the  power  to  prevent  these  changes  there  was 
not  the  same  sort  of  temptation.     The  same  ill  effects  did  not  resalt 
from  drinking  a  glass  of  Nottingham  ale  as  resulted  from  drinking  a 
glass  of  Dublin  whisky.     It  was  a  great  hardship  for  a  neighbourhood 
to  have  a  licensed  public-house  inflicted  upon  it,  and  a  check  ought  to 
be  placed  upon   the  granting  of  licenses.     A   license  perhaps  added 
three  or  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  value  of  a  house,  but  it 
diminished  the  value  of  the  surrounding  property  to  the  same  extent. 
He  had  frequently  been  present  when  women  had  been  sent  to  prisoii 
for  the  twentieth,  thirtieth,  or  even  fortieth  time,  and  there  was  no 
possible  mode  of  saving  those  people  but  by  putting  it  entirely  out  of 
their  power  to  get  drink.     He  doubted  whether  giving  them  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  would  be  of  much  benefit     There  were  some 
people  whom  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  keep  from  getting  drunk. 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Safford  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Section)  did  not 
qiiite  agree  with   Mr.  Horsley's   plan  of  dealing  with  the   habitual 
drunkard.    The  suggestion  of  a  lengthened  term  of  imprisonment  woul^ 
not  effect  what  the  Chairman  told  them  they  ought  to  have  in  vieW- 
namely,  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  law.     It  wonl^ 
not  be  possible  to  pass  an  Act  to  sentence  a  drunkard  to  imprison mei^^ 
for  twelve  months,  and,  if  passed,  it  would  not  remain  a  year  on  tl^^ 
Statute  Book.     Nevertheless,  he  agreed  in  the  necessity  for  the  deteiB-^ 
tion  of  drunkards.     In  America  habitual  drunkards  could  be  sent  in 
homes  or  retreats,  and  many  reforms  had  been  effected  by  these  agen 
cies.     The  Habitual  Drunkards  Act  in  England  very  wisely  left  it 
the  will  of  the  drunkard  himself  to  be  reformed,  but  it  stepped  in  j 
where  the  drunkard  wanted  help— namely,  the  retention  of  his  will  ^ 
What  the  law  said  was  this  :  If  a  person  applies  to  be  placed  in  one  <k^ 
these  retreats  he  will  be  sent  there  for  any  period  to  which  he  maj/^ 
agree,  but  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  go  away  after  having  once  sig^Die^ 
the  agreement  until  the  expiration  of  that  period.     Thus,  when  th^ 
man's  will  became  weak  the  law  stepped  in  and  kept  him  to  his  bettexT' 
and  stronger  resolution.     Unfortunately  that  Act  had  not  come  inter 
very  general  operation.     With  regard  to  Dr.  Cameron's  Act,  as  chie^ 
clerk  to  a  London  police-court,  he  was  not  officially  aware  that  any" 
house  had  been  registered  under  it,  though  privately  he  happened  t9 
Imow  that  there  were  two  or  three.     Something  was  wanting  in  th^ 
-  working  of  that  Act.   Cumulative  pimishment  would  not  be  praoticaUy 
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attainable,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  a  man 
would  get  the  cumulative  punishment  which  might  be  due  to  him. 
Mr.  Honiley's  remarks  on  the  operation  of  the  law  of  distress  he  fully 
agreed  with.  Those  who  introduced  the  power  of  distress  into  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  had  very  little  practical  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  that  law.  Distress  was  the  most  cruel  form  of  pecuniary 
punislimcnt  ever  invented  in  this  country.  If  a  person  wished  to  raise 
money  on  his  goods,  he  had  much  better  even  take  them  to  the  pawn- 
brokers than  submit  them  to  the  costs  and  charges  of  a  distress.  Mr. 
Euasell  had  objected  to  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  estal)- 
ILshments  for  drunkards,  but  there  was  a  very  heavy  taxation  at  present 
for  the  maintenance  of  prisons  and  a  police  and  judicial  system  which 
augmented  as  these  offences  increased. 

Mr.  Aenold  Moblet,  M.P.  (Nottingham)  said,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Horsley's  own  opinion,  which  was  of  very  great  weight,  ho  had  brought 
before  the  Section  a  great  amount  of  evidence  from  different  people 
who  were  competent  to  give  opinions,  a  majority  of  whom  agreed  with 
him  in  his  conclusions.     There  was  no  question  which  could  be  dis- 
cussed at  that  Congress  of  greater  importance,  and  any  wise  legislation 
which   might  result  from   the   discussion  would  greatly  benefit  the 
country.     The  greater  portion  of  ^Ir.  Russell's  speech  might  perhaps 
be  cordially  adopted  and  approved  by  Mr.  Horsley  because  the  mode 
proposed  by  Mr.  Kus^ell — i,e.  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  licenses 
and  the  more  stringent  enforcement  of  existing  laws — was  one  which 
all  must  approve,  apart  from  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  men 
when  they  become  habitual  drunkards.     The  small  number  of  pub- 
licans convicted  in  Liverpool  of  breaches  of  the  licensing  laws  compared 
with  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  showed  that  the 
law  was  being  carried  out  there  in  a  very  inefficient  manner.  Although 
the  figures  were  not  so  strong  as  regarded  London,  they  were  quite 
strong  enough  to  show  that  more  activity  was  necessary  ;  29,868  people 
liad  been  convicted  of  drunkenness,  and  only  239  publicans  had  been 
summoned  for  breaches  of  the  licensing  laws,  and  out  of  that  number 
only  151  had  been  convicted.     Those  figures  showed  how  much  more 
might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  preventing  opportunities  for  people 
getting  drink,  thus  preventing  to  a  great  extent  the  evil  we  wished  to 
cure.     The  majority  would  agree  that  a  shortenins:  of  the  hours  of 
Sale  on  week  days,  and  especially  or^  Sundays,  would  very  much  tend 
to  promote  the  object  they  had  in  view.     The  lengthened  terms  of 
imprisonment  would  not  come  into  operation  until  after  a  juvenile 
c^ifender  had  developed  into  a  full-grown  person,  and  had  become  an 
Kabitual  drunkard.     Habitual  drunkards  would,  as  a  rule,  be  found 
E^mong  grown-up  people,  and  therelbre  Mr.  Russell's  argument  was  not 
^  strong  objection  to  increased  punishment.     The  enormous  expense 
i  ncurred  by  the  country  through  the  criminal  classes  was  so  great  that 
if  by  any  means  it  could  be   lessened  the   community  ought  not  to 
grudge  a  teuiporary  additional  expense.     The   people  to  whom  the 
^incr^sed  term  of  imprisonment  would  apply  were  people  who  fre- 
quently got  intoxicated  and  were  frequently  in  gaol  in  consequence ; 
and  therefore  the  only  difference  would  be  that  ]xi8t«ad  of  .going  in  and 
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coming  out  on  alternate  weeks  or  months,  they  would  remain  in  prison 
ibr  the  short  period  which  intervened  between  their  successive  im- 
prisonments; therefore  the  total  period  which  they  spent  in  gaol  would 
not  be  so  much  greater  than  before.  With  regard  to  tlie  question  of 
retreats,  he  would  like  to  suggest  as  an  alternative  whether  some  special 
treatment  could  not  be  ado))ted  in  the  prisons  where  these  people  could 
have  the  benefit  of  the  system,  which  was  so  successfully  carried  out  in 
America,  without  the  expense  of  having  separate  buildings  and  sepjirate 
officials.  A  drunken  man  or  woman  was  hardly  ever  seen  in  the 
streets  of  America,  and  he  believed  that  was  because  of  the  strong  public 
opinion,  which  in  some  States  was  expressjBd  in  rather  peculiar  ways. 
If  we  could  once  get  that  opinion  in  this  country,  and  he  believed  that 
it  was  fast  maturing,  we  should  speedily  see  some  of  the  benefits  which 
Mr.  Horsley  in  his  admirable  paper  hoped  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RcssELL  (Dublin),  referring  to  Alderman  Barber's  re- 
marks on  the  action  of  the  owners  of  licensed  houses,  said  that  in 
Ireland  they  had  been  under  the  impression  that  when  the  occupier  of 
a  public-house  committed  a  breach  of  the  licensing  laws,  it  was  jws- 
sible  for  the  owner  of  that  house  to  get  quit  of  the  consequences  of  the 
conviction  by  simply  selling  the  house  or  disposing  of  it  to  some  one 
else ;  and  he  himself,  in  giving  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  made  special  recommendation  of  an  alteration  of  the 
law  in  that  respect.  Since  that  Committee  sat  a  case  had  been  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  and  the  Court  had  de- 
cided that  the  endorsement  on  the  license  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by 
simply  selling  the  house ;  that  the  endorsement  stuck  to  the  house  and 
not  to  the  man  alone.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  law  was  the 
same  in  England,  but  that  was  how  it  was  in  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  in  reply,  said  there  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  many  of  the  speakers  that  the  plan  of  reform 
put  forth  in  his  paper  was  some  particular  crotchet  of  his,  whereas  he 
had  on  his  side  an  overwhelming  balance  of  opinion  in  all  parts  of 
England,  including  nearly  the  whole  body  of   prison  governors  and 
chaplains.     Another  impression  seemed  to  be  that  this  was  the  only 
method  advocated,  and  that  he  was  ignoring  other  ways ;   but  so  i'SX 
from  that  being  the  case  there  was  not  a  single  mode  of  mitigating  th^ 
evil  into  which  ho  would  not  cheei-fully  throw  himself.     There  als<^ 
seemed  to  be  an  idea  that  he  would  like  to  make  use  of  prisons  a^ 
retreats.     If  we  had  other  retreats  certainly  he  would  not  wish  to  dcF 
anything  of  the  kind;   but  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread,  and^ 
while  State  or  officially  established  retreats  were  wanting,  use  ough*" 
to  be  made  of  such  substitutes  as  were  at  hand.     The  cases  Mr.  Clarke 
mentioned  were   between  the  ages  of  sixty-three  and  eighty-two,  but^ 
under  his  (Mr.  Horsley's)  method  they  would  have  been  cured  before 
attaining  that  age,  or  else  set  down  as  perfectly  hopeless.     Moreover* 
the   workhouse   was   hardly  the  place   for  remedial    treatment.      Inr 
London  the  fare  given  in  the  workhouses  was  worse  than  that  given, 
to   the   burglar.     (Mr.  Clarke:  Ours  is  better.)     He  agreed   with 
Mr.   Barwick  Baker^s  remarks  on  cumulative  punishment.     It  acted, 
as  a  deterrent  in  every  other  form  of  crimei  and  there  was  no  reason* 
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ihj  it  Bbould  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  drunkenness.  Mr.  Russell's 
emarks  were,  he  thought,  a  little  beside  the  point.  The  public  con- 
idence  would  not  sanction  either  the  proposed  or  any  other  remedy  ; 
but  they  must  simply  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  and 
keep  bringing  the  matter  forward  until  the  public  conscience  did 
omction  it.  His  plan,  like  every  other  plan,  looked  forward  to  a 
gradaal  extinction  of  the  evil.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  ex- 
pense, it  would  cost  less  to  keep  a  man  in  prison  for  six  consecutive 
months  than  to  keep  him  undergoing  a  perpetually  recurring  series  of 
imprisonments  dnring  the  same  period.  The  Habitual  Drunkards  Act 
could  never  bo  effective  in  England  whilst  we  retained  our  insane 
fespect  for  what  was  called  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  As  a  nation  we 
were  certainly  not  less  free  than  the  Americans,  who  had  extended  the 
principles  of  that  Act.  Moreover,  it  was  utterly  useless  for  the  poor ; 
tiiere  were  only  two  retreats  to  which  poor  people  could  be  sent,  and 
18  the  Act  was  only  passed  for  ten  yeai's  it  would  not  pay  people  to  set 
tipsach  establishments. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  K.C.M.G.),  in  conveying 
Ae  thanks  of  the  Section  to  Mr.  Horsley,  said  the  paper  consisted  of  two 
parts.  The  fir8t  and  greater  part  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Horsley *s  own 
experience  as  to  the  utter  failure  of  the  present  system  of  dealing  with 
drunkenness.  That  system  had  now  been  described  to  them  by  a  high 
authority,  and  whatever  Members  of  Parliament  present  might  have  to 
do  in  the  next  or  any  other  session,  it  must  be  admitted,  ailer  the  state- 
ment they  had  just  heard  from  Mr.  Horsley,  that  it  was  a  total 
Mure.  He  had  even  described  it  as  worse  than  a  failure.  That 
was  the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  the  part  based  upon 
Mr.  Horsley 's  practical  knowledge  and  experience.  Then  came  the 
special  question  before  them.  That  was  a  question  of  the  future,  and, 
as  a  question  of  the  future,  was  one  upon  which  even  the  most  expe- 
rienced official  had  had  no  experi^ice.  It  was  a  theoretical  question, 
compared  with  the  practical  remarks  contained  in  the  earlier  part  of 
^e  paper,  and  was  therefore  one  upon  which  they  were  all  entitled 
to  their  own  opinions.  He  would  only  say  this,  that  even  when,  years 
^0,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  meetings  he  had  never  heard 
^  any  section  of  the  Association  a  discussion  which  struck  him  as  so 
•valuable. 
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EVIDENCE    IX   CRIMINAL    CASES.^ 

Is  it  desirable  that  Defendants  in  Criminal  Cases  should  he 
competent  to  f/ive  Evidence ;  and  is  it  desirable  that  their 
Husbands  or  their  Wives  should  be  both  competent  and 
compellable  to  (five  Evidence?  By  ALFRED  HlU, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

SINCE  I  had  the  honour  to  read  a  Paper  on  this  subject  at 
the  Brighton  Congress  of  this  Association  in  1875,  tbe 
question  has  much  advanced.     At  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  Association  in  February  1877   (to  consider  the 
answers  received  from  the  eminent  American  legal  authorities^ 
to  whom  this  body  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  in  my 
Paper,  sent  a  form  of  queries),  and  also  in  the  debate  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons  soon  afterwards  on  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashle/B^ 
Bill,  a  large  portion  of  the  speakers,  including  some  eminent 
authorities,  were  opposed  to  the  change,  while  m  the  Commons* 
debate  in  March  last  every  speaker  of  importance  supported 
the  proposal.     And,  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  measure  for  the  purpose  would  have  been  introduced 
and  passed  in  the  present  session,  but  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  time  of  the  House  has  been  occupied.     In  that  debate, 
however,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  was  made  to  the 
valuable  American  experience  above  mentioned.     Seeing  that 
an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  and  tliAt 
the  answers  of  the  American  judges  and  attorneys-general, 
speaking  in  most  cases  after  several  years  of  familiarity  with 
the  new  system,  were  almost  unanimous  in  its  favour,  and 
that  where  it  had  been  longest  in  existence  the  approval  ^^ 
most   emphatic,   the   total    absence   of  any   mention   of  this 
experience  can  only  be  attributed  to  its  having  been  published 
so  long  ago  that  it  had  gone  out  of  sight  before  most  of  the 
speakers  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject     Indeed, 
as  six  years  liave  elapsed  since  the  answers  were  given,  it  may 
be  considered  that  they  have  become  somewhat  stale,  and  that 
Parliament  should  be  provided  with  the  more  recent  experience 
on  the  subject,  which  I  have  no  doubt  would  entirely  confirm 
the  previous  evidence,  and  which  would  have  the  weight  ^^ 
a  much  longer  trial.     I   would   propose,   therefore,  that  th^ 
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neries  should  be  reprinted,  headed  with  a  suitable  apology 

nd    explanation,   and    sent  again,   as   before,   to  the    chief 

ustices  and  attorneys-cjreneral  of  all  the   States  of  the  North 

\.inerican  Union  and  of  the  British  North  American  provinces, 

iko  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United   States  and  to  the 

United  States  judges.     Thus,  on  receiving  the  answers,  we 

should  have  the  matter  in  its  most  recent  phase — though  the 

evidence  can  hardly  be  more  emphatic  in  favour  of  the  cliangc 

than  what  was  received  in  1876 — particularly  that  of  Mr. 

Train  (the  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  new 

practice  was  introduced  in   1866) — who  says  :  '  After  thirty 

years'  experience  in  my  profession  I  know  of  no  one  change 

vhich  has  been  productive  of  such  beneficial  results,'  and  that 

of  the  Attorney-General  of  Maine  (Mr.  Emery),  who  earnestly 

hopes  that  tfce  change  will  be  made  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

saying  that   in   his    State   *only  professional   criminals    and 

gamhlers  object  to  it.' 

My  own  experience  as  a  magistrate  since  I  wrote  my 
fonner  Paper  on  this  subject  has  entirely  confirmed  the  opinions 
I  then  expressed.  I  very  frequently  feel  that  I  could  clear 
up  the  matter  if  I  might  put  a  question  or  two  to  the  defendant, 
uid  am  constantly  impressed  with  the  more  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  assault  cases  are  adjudged  when,  as  often  happens, 
there  are  cross-summonses,  which  are  heard  together,  so  that 
4e  evidence  of  the  respective  defendants  is  given.  Since  that 
time,  too,  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  in  sum- 
monses for  threats  the  defendant  may,  if  he  pleases,  place 
Wmself  in  the  box — and  the  practice  certainly  works  wxll,  as 
does  a  similar  one  in  the  case  of  summonses  under  the  Licensing 
Acts. 

To  avoid  the  encouragement  of  false  oaths  it  might  be 
enacted  that  prisoners  and  their  husbands  or  wives  when 
placed  in  the  witness-box  should  be  afiSrmed  instead  of  sworn; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  provide  (as  in  some,  though 
not  all,  of  the  American  States)  that  they  should  not  be 
cross-examined  on  matters  unconnected  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  trial. 

The  case  of  the  two  unhappy  Staffordshire  farmers,  who 
^ere  convicted  and  placed  in  penal  servitude  on  a  charge  now 
admitted  to  be  false,  is  a  terrible  instance  of  the  cruel  in- 
jnstice  which  may  be,  and  probably  is,  not  very  seldom  caused 
oy  prohibiting  the  person  who  must  certainly  know  the  facts 
"€8t  from  giving  explanatory  testimony  about  them.  Under 
*ke  present  harsh  law  the  mouths  of  both  those  unhappy  men 
^ere  closed,  and  thus  the  perjured  prosecutor  had  it  all  his 
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own  way.  Seeing  that  the  question  can  never  arise  n 
primd  facie  ease  is  made  out — for  otherwise  the  judge  is 
to  direct  an  acquittal — surely  it  is  the  height  of  injust 
close  the  accused's  mouth  and  not  permit  him  to  expla 
facts  which  seem  to  press  against  him,  nor  even  to  addu( 
testimony  of  his  fellow-accused  or  of  his  wife,  who  maj 
been  the  only  person  present,  except  the  prosecutoi 
himself.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  prisoner  may  now  mat 
statement,  I  would  remark  that,  when  defended  by  cour 
solicitor,  he  can  only  do  so  after  conviction — somewha 
shutting  the  stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen :  and  e^ 
he  gives  up  the  great  advantage  of  professional  assistao 
have  his  say  before  verdict,  such  testimony  can  hardly 
him  much,  not  having,  like  the  evidence  for  the  prosee 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  cross-examination.  This  pri' 
of  an  accused  person  is,  therefore,  but  a  poor  substitui 
the  right  to  place  himself  in  the  witness-box. 

Convictions  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  if  the  ac 
had  had  every  opportunity  of  self- vindication.  To  those 
remember  the  trial  of  Miiller  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Brij 
must  be  obvious  that,  if  that  culprit  had  placed  hims 
the  witness-box,  he  would  in  a  few  minutes  have  mac 
guilt  so  manifest  that  no  German  even  could  have  doubt 
while  if  he  had  refused  that  course,  none  could  have  d 
that  every  possible  chance  of  proving  his  innocence  had 
afforded  him. 


Ori  the  Same, 

By  Alfred  Waddilove,  D.C.L. 

rjlHIS  question  contains  three  propositions.     I  will  deal 
X    them  singly,  although  one  axiom  affects  them  all,  nam 
*  The  exclusion  of  evidence  is  the  exclusion  of  justice.' 

First  then  as  to  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  ac 
persons,  I  say,  advisedly,  that  as  an  act  of  justice,  they  < 
to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence  but  subject  to  cross-exa 
tion. 

This  is  the  sixth  time  this  subject  has  been  broug 
the  notice  of  this  Association,  at  intervals  from  the  year 
to  1879,  and  still  the  question  as  regards  criminal  proc 
remains  in  abeyance. 

Save  that  in  breach  of  promise  cases  and  suits  for  di^ 
where  either  or  both  parties  may  be  heard  on  oath,  the 
tion  remains  in  statu  quoy  without  any  practical  result 
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erived  from  the  papers  read  or  the  discussions  which  followed 
lem.  That  the  question  is  of  vast  importance  as  an  amend- 
lent  of  tlie  law,  is  proved  by  the  determination  of  this  Associ- 
tion  to  again  brin^  it  into  public  notice. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor,  the  author  of  a  standard  work 
on  Evidence,  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject.  His  opinion  on 
the  subject  so  entirely  coincides  with  my  own,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quotincr  some  of  the  reasons  he  advances  for  the 
reception  of  the  evidence  of  accused  persons.  He  condemns 
the  rule  which  rejects  the  sworn  testimony  of  defendants 
in  criminal  courts  by  the  words :  ^  In  discussing  this  rule  we 
must  keep  steadfastly  in  mind  the  two  following  legal  axioms — 
"In  all  judicial  investigations  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the 
discovery  of  truth ;  and  no  species  of  evidence  ought  to  be 
excluded  which  can  materially  aid  in  that  discovery."  Secondly, 
"The  rules  of  evidence  ought,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  be  the 
same  in  civil  as  in  criminal  proceedings." ' 

These  words  are  but  an  echo  of  those  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  of  the  founder  of  this  Association,  Lord  Brougham.  If 
the  object  of  a  judicial  enquiry  be  to  elicit  truth,  hear  every- 
body who  can  throw  any  light  on  the  matter ;  and,  first  of  all, 
those  who  are  likely  to  know  most  about  it — the  parties — and 
this  we  now  do  in  civil  actions.  When  a  criminal  trial  takes 
phice,  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  are  heard ;  they  may 
he  examined  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  or  by  himself,  if  he  has 
no  counsel ;  but  he  cannot  say  anything  on  oath  to  contradict 
or  explain  what  they  may  have  said.  His  counsel,  it  is  true, 
may,  or  he  himself  if  he  have  no  counsel,  explain,  or  endeavour 
to  refute  what  they  have  said;  but  there  is  then  nothing 
beyond  his  assertion  to  vouch  for  their  truth ;  and  juries 
naturally  attach  less  weight  to  a  statement  than  to  evidence 
on  oath.  It  is,  however,  within  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
whether  he  will  allow  the  prisoner  to  make  any  statement 
during  the  trial. 

A  case  is  on  record,  where  a  man  was  being  tried  for 
niurder  at  Liverpool.  The  circumstantial  evidence  against 
him  was  very  strong  indeed.  The  prisoner  was  defended  by 
counsel,  but  notwithstanding,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make 
•  statement  in  explanation  of  the  evidence  against  him.  His 
counsel  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him  from  doing  so ; 
he  insisted,  and  the  judge  allowed  him  to  do  so.  The  jury 
heard  his  statement,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  them 
that  they  at  once  acquitted  him. 

Sir  Joseph  Napier,  an  ex-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  his 
opemng  address  on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of  the 
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Law  as  far  back  as  1861,  said  on  this  question,  although  it  wm 
not  formally  before  him — *  Although  in  both  countries  (that  is, 
in  England  and  Ireland)  the  parties  in  a  civil  suit  arc  both 
competent  and  compellable  to  give  evidence  in  that  suit — in 
neither  country  can  accused  persons  be  examined  on  their  own 
behalf  in  a  criminal  proceeding.     An  accomplice  in  a  murder, 
who  becomes  an  approver,  interested  in  earning  a  free  pardon, 
is  admitted  as  a  competent  witness.     The  party  accused  is, 
indeed,  permitted  to  make  a  statement,  but  he  cannot  sustain 
it  by  his  oath,  nor  submit  it  to  the  test  of  cross-examination; 
so  that  if  it  be  true  its  value  is  unjustly  depreciated.' 

*  There  is  no  case,  I  am  confident,'  he  adds  emphatically, 
^  in  which  an  innocent  man,  who  is  put  upon  his  trial,  does  not 
feel  the  injustice  of  the  existing  law.  There  are  cases  in  which 
no  one  but  the  accused  could  expose  the  falsity  of  the  accusar 
tion,  and  there  are  cases  also  in  which  the  accusation  would 
not  have  been  made,  perhaps  not  contemplated,  but  for  the 
very  rule  which  may  screen  it  from  exposure.' 

This  language,  coming  from  an  experienced  judge,  giving 
and  taking  an  impartial  view  of  the  matter,  ought  to  guide  us 
in  forming  a  conclusion  on  the  question.  Similar  ^^ew8  and 
expressed  opinions  of  other  judges,  and  of  eminent  criminal 
lawyers,  might  be  adduced.  I  will  now  mention  a  case  to 
show  how  justice  might  have  miscarried  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
evidence  of  the  accused. 

A  man  was  put  on  his  trial,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
young  woman ;  he  was  acquitted,  but   some  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles  were  published,  tending  to  throw  doubts  on 
his  innocence.     He  sued  the  authors  in  an  action  for  libel, 
imputing  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  had 
been  tried  and  acquitted.     In  that  trial  he  could  appear  as  a 
witness ;  he  did  so,  and  underwent  a  long  cross-examination, 
but  proved  his  innocence.     The  jury  gave  him  a  verdict,  with 
50/.  damages,  although  he  was  the  only  witness  produced.    1^ 
was  virtually  a  new  trial ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  give   evidence  on  the  former  trift|> 
the  verdict  would  have  established  his  innocence.     But  be  ^^ 
so  or  not,  here  were  two  tribunals  in  conflict  with  each  otb*^ 
as  to  the  reception  of  evidence,  which  caused  an  accused  m^*^' 
alleging  himself  to  be  innocent,  to  have  his  case  practic»1^5 
re-tried. 

A  trial  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  August  18*7^ 
known  as  Kinnear's  case,  shows  the  effect  of  the  exclusion  ^ 
the  accused's  evidence  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Three  nm^ 
were  put  on  their  trial  for  rape;  they  were  convicted,  a.^ 
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sentenced  each  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude ;  the  girl,  the 

subject  of  the  offence,  being  the  principal  witness.     She,  at 

the  instance  of  some  friends  of  the  convicts,  was  indicted,  and 

put  on  her  trial  for  perjury,  as  having  sworn  falsely  at  the 

trial.      Among  other  witnesses  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the 

charge  upon  which  they  had  been  found  guilty,  they  themselves, 

now  competent,  w^ere  examined  and  cross-examined.     If  their 

e\'idence  was  to  be  believed,  and  their  cross-examination  did 

not  shake  it,  they  were  innocent  of  the  offence  with  which 

they  were  charged.     Had  they  been  allowed  to  give  evidence 

on  the  first  trial,  they  would  in  all  probability   have   been 

acquitted. 

I  will  mention  but  one  more  trial,  which  recently  took  place. 
Two  men  were  tried  for  robbery,  with  an  aggravated  assault ; 
they  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  (I  think)  to  penal  servi- 
tude. They  had  been  imprisoned  two  years,  when  a  man  on 
his  death-bed  declared  that  they  were  innocent,  and  that  he 
alone  was  guilty.  Enquiry  proved  the  truth  of  his  statement; 
the  men  were  released,  and  500/.  were  given  them  as  com- 
pensation. Had  these  men  been  capable  of  giving  evidence  on 
their  trial,  they  would  probably  have  been  acquitted. 

I  might  also  cite  the  well-known  cases  of  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
of  Madame  Valentin,  in  favour  of  my  argument. 

There  is  one  palpable  abuse  arising  from  the  closing  of  the 
mouth  of  the  accused,  to  which  I  must  briefly  refer. 

In  cases  of  libel,  the  complainant  can  proceed  against  his 
defamer,  either  by  a  civil  or  criminal  process ;  if  he  adopts 
the  former,  the  defendant  can  be  heard,  on  his  oath,  in  his 
defence ;  but,  if  a  criminal  process  is  resorted  to,  he  cannot  be 
heard  on  his  oath  ;  and  this  is  often  done,  and  justice  thereby 
defeated. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  state  the  objections  which  may,  and 
probably  will  be   advanced,  in  opposition  to  the  view  I  have 
^aken  of  the  subject.     The  chief  objections  may  be  that  an 
Accused  person  might  break  down  under  cross-examination,  or 
hy  contradicting   himself,  or  by  want   of  consistency  in  his 
evidence ;  thereby  creating  a  doubt  of  his  innocence.     If  he  is 
guilty  of  the  crime,  well;  but  if  he  is  innocent,  surely  an  en- 
forced silence  may  produce  a  flagrant  and  irreparable   act  of 
^^justice. 

The  second  proposition  which  the  question  before  us  in- 
"^ elves,  is  the  competency  and  compulsion  of  wives  and  husbands 
J<i  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  each  other.  I  see  no  reason  why 
^^nsbands  and  wives  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  on 
^^aith  to  rebut  the  charge  against  the  other,  subject  to  cross- 
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examination.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  most  just  and  rational  act;  jir 
but  to  compel  them  to  give  evidence,  would,  I  apprehend,  often  c 
lead  to  perjury,  and  would  on  the  other  hand  be  unjust  and  p 
irrational,  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  if  upon  the 
wife's  evidence  alone  the  husband  might  be  convicted. 

^  Fiat  justitia  ruat  coelum,'  exclaims  some  modern 
Lycurgus ;  but  a  Christian  rejoins,  *  Temper  justice  with 
mercy.'  Therefore  I  would  reply,  wives  and  husbands  should 
be  allowed,  but  not  compelled,  to  give  evidence  on  oath. 
Ofttimes  the  husband  or  wife  may  be  the  only  person  capable 
of  establishing  the  innocence  of  either  when  accused.  In 
trials  for  bigamy  the  qtuisi  wife  by  the  second  marriage  is  a 
competent  witness.  She  may  in  fact  be  a  legal  wife,  since  the 
first  marriage  may  be  invalid.  A^ain,  in  such  trials  the  legal 
wife  is  not  a  competent  witness.  She  cannot  be  heard  either 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  charge,  and  thus  justice  often  mis- 
carries. It  is  thus  I  answer  the  questions  before  us.  First — 
I  reply  that  it  is  desirable  that  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
should  be  competent  to  give  evidence.  Second. — That  husbands 
and  wives  should  both  be  competent  to  give  evidence.  Tliird. — 
That  neither  husbands  nor  wives  should  be  compellable  to  give 
evidence. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  T.  Holland  (Southport)  said  that,  during  a  rather  long 
residence  in  French  i)rovincial  towns,  he  had  taken  several  opportunities 
of  attending  the  trials  at  the  French  criminal  courts.     Comparing  his 
experience  there  with  what  he  once  had  in  listening  to  a  long  trial  in 
an  English  court,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  were  an  innocent 
man  he  should  prefer  to  be  tried  before  the  French  court,  where  the 
prisoner  might  be  questioned ;  but  if  he  were  guilty  and  wished  to 
escape  punishment,  he  should  prefer  to  be  tried  before  an  English  court. 
If  the  husbands  and  wives  of  accused  persons  were  to  be  examined  as 
witnesses,  especially  in  cases  of  great  crimes,  such  as  murder,  it  was  » 
question  as  to  who  should  examine  them.     If  that  power  was  to  ^ 
retained  by  tlie  barristers,  it  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  barrist^st* 
on  both  sides.     It  would  be  better  that  an  entire  change  should  be  ni^^. 
in  this  respect,  and  that  the  power  of  questioning  the  husbands     "^^ 
wives  of  accused  persons  should  be  lelb  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
judge,  as  the  barristers  were  likely  to  display  too  much  partisoms. 
The  right  of  questioning  an  accused  person  should  not  be  by  one 
was  interested  in  proving  him  guilty  or  innocent,  but  by  one 
simply  desired  to  find  out   the  truth  of   the  matter,  and  who 
influenced  by  no  desire  to  confuse  the  person,  or  to  make  his  evide 
seem  to  be  what  it  was  not.     This  point  would  be  secured  if  the  qi 
tions  were  put  by  an  officer  of  the  coiurt  or  by  the  judge.  No  one  co 
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ive  been  in  an  English  courtof  justice  without  feeUng  that  the  partisan 
nrit  was  oflen  far  .too  prominent  in  trials,  and  therefore  he  thought 
lat  if  the  system  was  introduced  of  examining  accused  persona,  or 
Uowing  evidence  to  be  given  in  such  very  delicate  cases  as  those  of 
rives  against  their  husbands,  the  questions  ought  to  be  asked  in  a 
udicial  spirit.  He  should  strongly  protest  in  these  ca.<^s  against 
oaembers  of  the  bar  being  allowed  to  bully  and  browbeat  in  the  way 
tihey  did  at  present. 

The  Rev.  R.  T.  Wright  (Bayswater)  said  his  views  were  opposed 
to  those  of  the  authors  of  the  papers.  The  preference  which  had  been 
expressed  for  French  procedure  would  be  sliared  by  educated  people 
who  had  no  dread  of  cross-examination,  and  would  not  be  led  to  give 
confased  answers.  But  the  proposed  change  would  affect  those  who 
would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  imderstanding  a  question  or  in 
making  a  statement.  It  was  painful  to  witness  a  judge  endeavouring 
to  get  an  accused  person  to  discriminate  between  asking  questions  and 
making  a  statement,  and  to  do  each  at  the  proper  time.  Nothing  could 
be  fairer  than  an  English  trial  when  tlie  accused  was  defended  by 
counsel.  That  the  main  object  in  a  trial  was  the  discovery  of  truth 
TN^as  exactly  the  argument  adopted  in  advocating  the  use  of  torture  in 
the  examination  of  prisoners.  The  trial  of  a  prisoner  was  something 
entirely  distinct  from  any  other  judicial  proceeding,  and  in  it  there 
could  not  be  applied  the  same  means  as  in  questions  only  affecting 
nghts  of  property  and  civil  rights.  We  could  not  assume  any  reason 
tf  priori  why  the  rules  of  evidence  should  be  the  same  in  criminal  as  in 
civil  case?.  In  quasi  criminal  proceedings,  such  as  libel  cases,  which 
Were  analogous  to  civil  cases,  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  a  defend- 
!iGt  should  not  be  examined  as  in  civil  cases,  but  in  other  cases  it  would 
i>e  something  like  applying  torture  to  put  a  prisoner  on  his  oath.  It 
^ould  be  impossible  practically  to  say  that  a  prisoner  was  competent 
'Ut  not  compellable  to  give  evidence ;  because  if  a  prisoner  was  com- 
etent  to  give  evidence  and  did  not  do  so  it  would  be  certain  to  call 
>rth  unfavourable  comments,  and  give  an  opportunity  to  the  prosecuting 
Diinsel  to  say  that  he  did  not  dare  to  take  the  oath.  If  the  system  was 
ace  introduced,  it  would  become  compulsory  upon  prisoners  to  take 
16  oath  and  give  evidence.  The  suggestion  that  the  cross-examination 
lould  be  limited  to  matters  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
16  trial  was  impracticable,  because  at  every  trial  the  question  would 
5  raised  as  to  whether  such  question  put  by  the  cross-examining 
irrister  was  connected  with  the  case  or  not,  and  thus  constant  discus- 
on  would  take  place  in  court.  Over  and  over  again  it  would  occur 
lat  a  prisoner  would  be  asked  where  he  was  on  a  particular  day,  and 
lat  question  would  be  objected  to  by  his  counsel.  The  introduction 
r  such  a  system  would  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  administration  of 
Lstice.  It  was  an  important  rule  that  when  a  prisoner  had  been  pre- 
iously  convicted,  that  fact  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  jury  until 
ley  had  given  their  verdict.  If  the  fact  were  only  once  to  leak  out, 
»  would  so  prejudice  them  against  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
im  to  have  a  fair  trial.  It  was  oflen  said  that  the  great  object  of 
riminal  trials  was  to  convict  the  guilty ;  but  that  statement  must  be- 
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taken  with  a  qualification.  In  endeavouring  to  convict  the  guilty  vt. 
must  take  care  not  to  convict  the  innocent.  The  cases  which  bit 
been  cited  in  support  of  the  proposed  change  were  none  of  them  wSOh 
factory  or  conclusive  to  his  mind ;  some  were  cases  in  which  jiutioB 
might  have  miscarried  but  did  not ;  and  in  the  other  cases  in  wbidi 
justice  had  miscarried,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  for  aa{h 
posing  that,  even  if  the  prisoners  had  been  allowed  to  give  evidence  io 
the  witness-box,  they  would  have  been  acquitted.  In  the  case  ol 
perjury  mentioned  by  Dr.  Waddilove,  he  did  not  say  whether  the  gill 
was  actually  convicted.  If,  when  tried  for  perjury,  she  had  not  bees 
found  guilty,  it  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  k 
the  other  court  had  been  correct.  So  in  all  the  other  cases  cited  then 
had  been  nothing  to  show  that,  if  the  prisoner  had  been  put  into  tbt 
box,  the  result  would  have  been  other  than  it  was.  He  quite  agreec 
that  wives  should  be  admissible  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  theii 
husbands ;  but  he  would  go  a  step  further.  Considering  the  numbei 
of  cases  in  which  a  prisoner's  relatives  were  called  upon  to  give  evidence, 
he  did  not  see  the  logic  of  stopping  short  of  the  ultimate  decision  thai 
everybody  connected  with  a  prisoner  should  be  compellable  to  givt 
evidence  either  for  or  against  him.  It  was  a  very  painful  thing  when 
•a  son  had  to  give  evidence  against  his  father,  or  a  father  against  bii 
^on;  and  therefore  he  did  not  see  the  justice  of  stopping  short  of  sayinj 
that  wives  should  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  thei 
husbands. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.  (the  President)  said  he  had  listened  with  grea 
interest  to  the  able  and  argumentative  speech  which  had  just  beei 
made.  He  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  speaker,  but  noth'm 
could  be  more  fair  or  accurate  than  his  statement  with  regard  to  th 
present  procedure.  There  was  one  remark  made  which  he  (Mi 
Hastings)  would  not  correct  but  would  qualify,  and  it  was  that  in  whic 
Mr.  Wright  stated  that  no  evidence  of  previous  conviction  could  l 
given  during  a  trial  until  after  the  verdict  had  been  found.  Tha 
speaking  broadly,  was  true,  but  it  required  qualification.  There  wea 
circumstances  under  which,  during  trial,  proof  of  previous  convictic 
could  be  given,  and  these  circumstances  were  when  the  prisoner  cha 
to  put  in  evidence  of  his  good  character ;  then,  the  prosecuting  couns 
was  at  once  enabled  to  put  in  evidence  as  to  previous  convictio 
There  was  another  remark  made  by  Mr.  Wright  which  was  not  on! 
correct  but  was  one  in  which  all  would  concur,  and  he  (Mr.  Hasting 
would  only  show  in  what  respect  he  diff*ered  from  it  in  its  applicatio 
Mr.  Wright  said  that  we  were  bound  not  only  to  consider  what  pr< 
cedure  would  be  likely  to  convict  the  guilty,  but  whether  at  the  san 
time  it  would  be  likely  to  protect  the  innocent.  Now  where  ho  (M 
Hastings)  differed  from  Mr.  Wright  was,  that  it  was  just  because  he  d 
want  to  protect  the  innocent,  much  more  than  he  cared  to  convict  tl 
guilty,  that  he  was  in  favour  of  allowing  prisoners  to  give  evidence  < 
oath  in  their  own  behalf.  He  would  like  to  enable  an  innocent  prison 
to  tell  his  own  tale,  to  clear  up  suspicious  circumstances  all^ 
•against  him,  to  put  in  his  own  evidence  as  regarded  his  own  condu 
.and  acts  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecutio 
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Aff  ten  years  he  Iiad  had  judicial  duties  to  perform  as  Cliairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  during  that  time  had  tried  on  an  average  from 
100  to  150  prisoners  a  year,  so  that  he  might  claim  to  have  had  some 
tolemble  experience  as  to  the  working  of  the  present  system  in  criminal 
cases.     Again  and  again  in  numerous  cases  during  those  ten  years  he 
l»d  deeply  r^pretted  that  the  prisoner  was  not  able  to  give  evidence  on 
las  oiwn  behalf.     Again  and  again  he  had  felt  that  if  the  prisoner  liad 
only  iDeen  put  into  the  box  to  tell  his  own  tale,  subject  to  that  which 
alone    can   give  evidence  any  real  value,  namely,  the  test  of  cross- 
exanciination,  a  great  deal  would  have  been  done  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
of  iL&o  case.     Those  were  only  general  observations,  but  he  would  relate 
shortly  one  case  which  always  struck  him  as  a  very  strong  proof  of  the 
danger  to  the  innocent  which  arose  under  the  present  system.     Two  or 
three   yejirs  ago  two  men  :iamed  John  and  Richard   Drinkwater  were 
indicted  before  him  for  an  alleged  assault,  so  aggravated  that,  if  con- 
victed, it  was  quite  clear  that  they  must  receive  a  very  heavy  punish- 
meat.     He  read  the  depositions  oh  the  day  before  the  trial,  and  on 
doing  so  thought,  for  more  than  one  reason,  that  the  circumstances  were 
aotaewhat  suspicious.    The  evidence  was  very  strong;  in  some  respects, 
he  thought,  rather  too  strong ;  at  any  rate  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
deairable,  if  possible,  that  the  jury  should  hear  what  the  prisoners  had 
to  say.     The  defendants  had  no  witnesses.     He  sent  for  the  Clerk  of 
fhe  Peace  and  directed  him  to  indict  the  two  defendants  on  separate 
*^dictments ;  and,  accordingly,  John  Drinkwater  was  first  put  into  the 
^ock.     He  was  indicted  for  an  aggravated  assault  upon  a  man  and  his 
^ife.     There  were  altogether  five  witnesses — the  prosecutor,  his  wife, 
^Jd  three  others,  all  of  whom  swore  to  having  witnessed  the  assault, 
^^Sieir  evidence  was  not  shaken  by  the  very  clumsy  cross-examination 
^Vhich  John  Drinkwater  addressed  to  them,  and  there  was  very  little 
^"ot  out  of  them  in  reply  to  one  or  two  questions  which  he  (Mr. 
^  lastings)  put.     When  the  case  for  the  prosecution  had  closed,  he  said 
't::o  John  Drinkwater,  *  You  are  entitled,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  to  call 
^onr  brother  Richard  to  give  evidence  for  the  deliBnce,  and  if  you  wish 
^t  to  be  done,  I  will  order  him  to  be  called.*     He  replied  at  once,  *  Yes, 
^r,  I  do.'     Richard  Drinkwater  was  then  put  into  the  box,  and  sworn, 
-^nd  within  1ii\e  or  ten  minutes  the  whole  case  for  the  prosecution  had 
collapsed,  and  the  jury  intimated  that  they  did  not  want  to  hear  any- 
thing more.     The  fact  was  that  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end 
^had  been  trumped  up,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  the  Drinkwaters 
who  had  assaulted  the  prosecutor,  but  the  prosecutor  and  his  wife  in 
-conjunction  with   the  other   three  witnesses  who  had   assaulted   the 
Drinkwaters;  but  the  other  side  had  got  to  the  magistrates  first  next 
morning,  had  sworn  to  the  assault,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  Drink- 
waters  committed  for  trial.     Now  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  these  two 
men  had  been  put  into  tho  dock  together  they  could  have  said  nothing 
beyond  what  John  Drinkwater  did,  in  the  usual  bungling  way  common 
to  uneducated  people,  say,  without  effect,  before  the  magistrates,  and  if 
tbey  had  both  been  found  guilty  on  that  indictment,  they  would  have 
been  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.     That  was  only  one 
case  among  many  in  which  innocent  men  were  put  in  peril  because 
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they  "were  not  able  to  go  into  the  witness-box  and  tell  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.     He  would  like  to  go  further  and  say,  that  the 
system  of  allowing  defendants  to  give  evidence  in  their  own  behalf  was 
already  to  some  extent  in  force  in  this  country.     In  any  case  under  the 
Licensing  Laws,  or  in  any  affiliation  case,  or  in  other  cases  under  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  a  defendant  might  give  evidence  for  him- 
self.    He  had  irequently  as  a  magistrate  had  defendants  sworn  before 
him,  and  heard  them  give  their  evidence,  and  he  had  never  known  a 
case  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  defendant  was  not  calculated  to  throw 
a  strong  light  upon  tlie  case  either  one  way  or  another^-either  as  estab- 
lishing his  innocence  or  his  guilt.     The  system  of  allowing  defendants 
to  give  evidence  on  their  own  behalf  was  in  almost  universal  operation 
in  the  United  States,  a  country  which  had  inherited  our  own  laws  and 
our  procedure.     Curiously  enough  the  Jaw  was  altered  there,  not  from 
any  desire  for  innovation — for  const* rvative  as  the  logal  profession  was 
in  England,  it  was  still  more  so  in  America — but  the  law  was  changed 
by  a  legislative  accident.    In  the  State  of  Mai^sachusetts  a  consolidating 
Act,  consolidating  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  was  passed,  and  that,  of 
course,  involved  some  change  of  language.     Shortly  after  the  Act  was 
passed  a  man  was  indicted  for  murder  at  Boston,  and  found  guilty  by 
the  jury.     Before  he  was  found  guilty,  however,  his  counsel  tendered 
him  as  a  witnesn.     The  presiding  judge  treated  the  matter  with  sorae- 
thinpf  like  ridicule,  saying  that  for  a  prisoner  to  give  his  evidence  was 
a  thing  never  heard  of.     The  counsel  replied  that,  under  the  Act 
recently  passed,  a  defendant's  evidence  was  admissible.     The  judge, 
however,  would  not  hear  of  the  contention;  the  jury  found  the  man 
guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  according  to  law.     At  the  request  of  his 
counsel  the  judge  reserved  the  point  lor  the  consideration  of  the  Court 
above ;  and,  upon  the  point  being  argued,  the  superior  Court  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  coimsel  for  the  defendant  was  right,  that  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case,  owing  to  an  oversight  in  the  consolidating 
statute,  was  com])etent  to  give  evidence  on  his  own  behalf,  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  (juashed  the  conviction.     It  was  at  first  proposed  to  amend 
the  law,  but  the  legislature  were  persuaded  to  hold  their  hands  for  a 
time,  and  see  how  the  new  law  worked.     The  result  was  that  in  a 
year  s  time  all  the  lawyers  and  judges  were  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
Jaw  as  it  then  stood,  and  gradually  various  other  States  adopted  the 
change.     When  he  was  in  New  York  about  ten  years  ago,  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  of  a  man  for  murder  before  the  Recorder  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and 
the  circumstantial  evidence  was  certainly  very  strong  against  him.  The 
woman  was   shot   in  the  streets ;  she  had  been  separated   from  her 
husband,  who  had  been  heard  to  threaten  her  and  say  that  lie  would 
*  do '  for  her.     It  was  deposed  by  several  witnesses  that  the  man  who 
fired  the  shot  at  the  woman  from  behind  closely  resembled  the  prisoner 
in  dress,  height,  and  general  appearance,  and  there  were  several  other 
suspicious  circumstances.     When  the  case  for  the  prosecution  closed, 
he  (Mr.  Hastings)  thought  it  Avas  going  rather  hard  for  the  prisoner. 
His  counsel  then  put  him  in  the  witness-box,  and  he  gave  his  evidence 
in  a  very  simple  straightforward  manner.     His  defence  was  that  it  was 
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impofisible  for  him  to  have  committed  the  murder,  inasmuch  as  at  the 
time  he  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  gave 
such  exact  details  of  where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing,  that  his 
evidence  certainly  altered  the  conclusion  which  he  (Mr.  Hastings)  had 
arrived  at,  and  he  presumed  it  altered  the  mind  of  the  jury,  for  they 
acquitted  him.  If  he  had  been  on  that  jury  he  should  certainly  have 
joined  in  the  verdict  of  acquittal,  because  he  should  have  felt  that  the 
prisoner's  evidence  had  at  any  rate  cast  such  a  doubt  on  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  that  he  would  have  been  bound  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  it  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  For  these  reasons  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  it  was  desired  to  protect  the  innocent  prisoner, 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  on  his  own  behalf.  He 
believed  that  precisely  the  same  course  of  events  that  followed  on  the 
enactment  of  Lord  Brougham's  great  measure  for  allowing  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  in  civil  cases  to  give  evidence  on  their  own  behalf, 
would  follow  the  enactment  of  sach  a  measure  as  that  now  proposed. 
liVhen  Lord  Brougham's  measure  was  introduced,  all  the  fifleen  judges 
«aid  that  it  could  do  nothing  but  mischief;  but  within  a  short  time 
aAer  it  was  passed  all  the  judges  had  gone  round  to  the  other  opinion, 
-and  thought  it  a  beneficial  measure ;  and  at  that  moment  he  ventured 
to  say  that  there  was  not  a  man  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
procedure  of  our  courts  of  law  who  did  not  think  it  one  of  the  greatest 
law  reforms  of  the  century.  He  believed  that  when  this  proposed 
change  was  carried  out,  as  it  ultimately  would  be,  and  after  the  public 
had  had  time  for  a  few  months  to  judge  of  its  working,  there  would  be 
a  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  wiser  improvement  was  never 
made. 

Mrs.   Oliver  Scatcherd  (Leeds)  said  she  had  consulted  several 
hundred  wives  on  this  point,  and  their  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  a 
most  cruel  thing  to  compel  wives  to  give  evidence  which  would  tend 
very  seriously  to  incriminate  their  husbands,  and  the  bulk  of  the  wives 
said    that  they  positively  would   not  give   such   evidence   as  would 
condemn  husbands  to  death  ;  let  others  do  that  dread  task.     Several  of 
them  said  that  if  they  gave  unfavourable  evidence  in  even  ordinary 
cases  the  result  would  be  much  after-misery  to  them  in  tlieir  homes. 
She  could  well  imagine  that  such  cases  would  often  occur.     Where 
the  evidence  of  husband  or  wife  was  favourable,  the  one  to  the  other, 
there  would  be  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  jury  to  regard  such 
evidence  as  partial.     In  fact,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  husband 
and  wife  to  give  wholly  uncolourable  evidence,  the  one  for  the  other. 
Again,  husband  and  wife  should  be  able  to  find  in  each  other  what  she 
Ynight  term  a  sanctuary  of  silence.     Let  there  be  one  person  to  whom 
liusband  or  wife  could  turn  in  time  of  sorrow  or  degradation  without 
Reeling  that  that  one  had  publicly  testiBed  against  them.     If  this  sanc- 
tuary were  taken  away  from  the  lives  of  erring  women,  it  would  make 
Xnany  feel  that  there  was  no  shelter  for  them  in  this  world,  and  that 
^hey  might  as  well  take  away  their  lives.     Moreover,  women  had  said 
%o  her,  *  If  we  are  to  be  questioned  at  all,  let  it  be  by  the  judge.'  There 
"was  an  opinion  amongst  women  that  barristers  were  too  prone  to  bully 
«nd  browbeat  witnesses,  eager  to  win  their  case  rather  than  elicit  the 
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truth.     She  knew  a  lady  whose  voluntary  evidence  would  have  proved 
most  valuable  in  a  certain  case,  but  she  refused  to  como  forward  and 
give  it  because  she  knew  that  if  she  did  the  barristers  would  rake  op 
every  little  circumstance  in  the  past  life  of  herself,  her  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  cousins,  which  could  possibly  be  made 
to  bear  a  discreditable  interpretation.     As  for  wives  being  allowed  to 
speak  in  their  own  defence,  the  bulk  of  them  felt  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  matters  as  they  stood ;  but  that  if  questions  were  to  be 
addressed  to  them,  by  all  means  let  them  come  from  the  judge.    She 
was  not  specially  giving  her  own  opinion,  but  that  of  large  numbers  of 
wives,  both  rich  and  poor,  whom  she  had  consulted,  the  bulk  of  them 
belonging  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  being  of  the  class  vhicb 
would  be  likely  most  frequently  to  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence. 
They  all  felt  that  it  would  be  a  most  cruel  thing  to  compel  them  to 
give  evidence  which  would  tend  to  convict  their  husbands  of  serious 
crime. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Walker  (Lilleshall,  Shropshire)  said  this  was  not  a 
question  relating  to  trial  by  jury  only.  Of  the  numbers  of  cases  which 
came  up  for  judicial  decision  few  comparatively  were  tried  before 
juries.  As  a  magistrate  sitting  in  two  petty  sessional  divisions,  one  of 
which  has  the  largest  number  of  cases  in  the  county  of  Salop,  his 
experience  was  that  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  cases  were  tried  before 
magistrates,  and  only  one  of  the  fifty  was  sent  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
The  object  of  trials  was  to  elicit  the  truth.  There  was  much  behind 
many  cases  which  it  was  desirable  to  know,  and  therefore  every 
prisoner,  if  he  wished  it,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  sjyeaking  for 
himself,  and  saying  what  he  knew,  because  of  course  he  knew  most 
about  a  transaction  if  he  was  engaged  in  it.  If  he  was  innocent  he 
could  best  explain  the  juxtaposition  of  circumstances  that  placed  him 
where  he  was.  A  prisoner  could  now  make  a  statement,  but  most 
people  were  very  little  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  and  were  apt  to 
get  very  nervous  and  omit  things  which  they  intended  to  say.  How 
much  more  must  it  be  so  with  imlearned  people  suddenly  called  upon 
to  speak  in  the  awful  presence  of  judge  and  jury,  and  surrounded  with 
lawyers,  with  all  eyes  intently  on  them,  and  when  their  liberties, 
perhaps  their  lives,  were  imperilled.  But  if  a  magistrate  or  judge 
could  put  questions  to  a  prisoner  he  might  very  likely  elicit  the  truth ; 
as  it  was,  however,  no  magistrate  or  judge  could  do  so.  If  the  prisoner 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  witness-box,  although  he  might  not  be  able 
to  tell  his  own  story,  yet  the  magistrate  or  judge  could  by  their 
experience  a.sk  him  questions,  and  so  elicit  from  him  things  which  he 
wanted  to  say  but  could  not.  If  a  man  made  a  statement  in  the 
witness-box  he  ought  to  be  cross-examined  upon  that  statement,  and 
if  the  magistrate  or  judge  had  the  decision  as  to  what  questions  were 
put  to  the  prisoner,  it*  any  unfair  advantage  were  attempted  by  a  pro- 
secuting counsel,  this  would  be  checked  by  the  bench.  The  cross- 
examination  by  a  judge  would  hardly  be  sufficient,  and  the  other  side 
ought  to  have  the  right  of  cross-examining  a  prisoner  upon  what  he 
had  been  saying.  So  long  as  the  decision  of  what  questions  should  be 
put  rested  with  the  magistrate  or  judge,  there  could  not  be  much 
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objection  to  a  barrister  cross-examining.  If  prisoners  were  to  be 
allowed  to  give  evidence,  before  doing  so  they  should  be  cautioned. 
Before  a  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial  a  caution  was  now  adminis- 
tered to  him  when  he  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  nay.  The  words 
of  the  caution  might  be  as  follows : — *  You  are  now  entitled  to  give 
evidence  in  your  own  defence  if  you  wish  ;  but  I  hereby  caution  you 
that  you  are  liable  to  be  cross-examined  upon  whatever  you  may  say.' 
This  would  give  the  prisoner  a  fair  opportunity  of  knowing  what  he 
bad  to  expect.  As  Mr.  Hastings  had  observed,  we  had  experience  of 
the  working  of  this  plan  during  the  last  i'ew  years  in  affiliation  cases, 
and  also  under  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  Acts,  and  that  e.xperience  had 
not  shown  that  the  plau  had  worked  ill.  It  was  unfortunately  true 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  perjury,  but  the  offence  of  perjury  was 
not  confined  to  those  who  were  defendants  in  cases  under  the  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors  Acts  and  affiliation  cases;  and  therefore  if  the  greater 
risk  of  perjury  was  alleged  as  a  reawn  for  not  making  this  proposed 
change  in  the  law  there  was  verj'  little  weight  in  the  objection.  It 
•was  not  the  law  which  made  a  man  a  perjurer,  but  the  man  made 
bimself  a  perjurer.  Husbands  and  wives  in  all  cases  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  give  evidence  one  for  the  other.  He  (Mr.  Walker)  had 
never  had  a  case  before  him  in  which  an  undefended  prisoner  had 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  put  his  wife  in  the  box  and  had  not  been, 
perfectly  staggered  on  being  tuld  that  he  could  not  do  so.  The 
prisoner  could  not  understand  why  his  wife,  who  knew  so  much  about 
the  affair^  should  be  debarred  from  giving  evidence,  and  he  considered' 
the  law  most  unjust  which  forbad  her  from  doing  it.  He  thought  that 
husbands  and  wives  should  be  competeiit  but  not  compellable  to  give 
evidence.  The  object  of  the  proposed  change  was  less  to  afford 
prisoners  the  opportunity  of  giving  such  evidence  as  would  clear  them- 
selves than  to  do  justice.  If  a  prisimer  chose  to  be  put  in  the  witness- 
box,  and  was  then  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth,  he  ought  to 
be  punished.  Both  as  regarded '  society  and  innocent  prisoners,  the 
time  had  come  when  both  the  propositions  under  discussion  should 
pass  into  law. 

Mr.  Frank  Saffori>  (London)  paid  that  an  experience  of  three 
years  in  a  metropolitan  police  court,  and  often  years  in  criminal  courts 
as  a  member  of  tlie  bar,  convinced  him  that  good  must  arise  from  tho 
proposed  alteration  of  the  law.  It  was  no  new  thing  to  allow  defendants 
to  give  evidence,  although  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  in  all  criminal 
cases.  In  qua^i  criminal  cases,  where  the  presumj)tion  was  exactly  the 
same  as  in  criminal  cases,  namely,  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  he 
was  called ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  defy  anyone  to  bring  forward  a. 
case  in  which  injustice  had  arisen  from  the  examination  of  the  de- 
fendant. If  defendants  were  competent,  they  must  also  be  compellable 
to  give  evidence,  and  thereby  the  presumption  in  the  mind  of  tlie  judge- 
and  jury  might  be  altered  into  the  opinion  that  tliere  must  be  merely 
a  balance  of  evidence  as  in  civil  cases.  A  trial  started  with  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  prisoner  was  innocent,  and  it  was  for  the  prosecution 
conclusiYely  to  establish  his  guilt,  and  it  might  be  that  the  alteration- 
in  the  law  would  take  away  this  presumption  as  no  longer  necessaxy.. 
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The  result  would  be  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
to  prove  the  whole  case,  but  merely  a  prima  facie  case,  and  the  de- 
.fendant  would  have  to  give  evidence  to  refute  it.     At  present  a  de- 
fendant was  only  called  upon  to  criticise  the  evidence  against  him,  and 
raise  a  doubt  in  his  own  favour ;  but  if  he  were  put  into  the  witness- 
box  it  would  be  in  effect  telling  him  to  disprove  what  had  been  alleged 
against  him,  and  therefore  it  would  resolve  itself  into  a  balance  of 
evidence.     In  affiliation   cases  had  injustice  been  done  through  the 
defendant  being  placed   in  the  witness-box  ?     If,  in  such  cases,  a  man 
declined  to  go  into  the  witness-box  it  prejudiced  the  Court  against  him. 
In  a  remarkable  case  twelve  or  fourteen  witnesses  were  called  on  behalf 
of  the  complainant,  but  when  the  defendant  himself  got  into  the  box  he 
proved  a  most  complete  alibi.     He  had  kept  a   careful   diary,  and 
by  the  aid  of  his  diary,  and  subsequent  witnesses  whom  he  callt^,  he 
-was  able  to  prove  where  he  had  been  on  all  the  occasions  alluded  to. 
That  injustice  had  been  done  through  the  defendants  being  debarred 
from  giving  evidence  was  shown  by  the  cases  of  the  two  Staffordshire 
farmers.    Wimt  could  Mr.  Wright  want  more  than  that  ?    The  prisoners 
were  defended  by  one  of  the  most  rising  junior  counsel,  and  had  a 
most  careful  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Bo  wen,  yet  they  were  convicted 
upon  a  purely  trumped-up  charge ;  whereas  if  they  had  been  enabled 
to  go  into  the  witness-box  they  would  have  been  able  to  prove  their 
innocence.     Mrs.  Scatcherd  had  expressed  a  preference  for  qaesticnB 
being   put  by   the  judge  or   magistrdte.     But  presiding  magistrates, 
although    they     were    mo.st    honourable,    experienced,    and    careful 
men,  and  anxious  to  do  justice,  were  not  altogether  without  bias  or 
faults.     He  knew  one  who  had  a  most  decided  leaning  towards  the 
prosecution.    If  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  one  or  two  docks 
he  knew  of,  he  should  preft^r  the  prosecuting  counsel  to  cross-examine 
him  rather  than  the  presiding  magistrate.      He  knew  one  presiding 
magistrate  in  particular,  who  thought  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  must  be 
guilty,  or  he  would  never  have  been  placed  there — a  man  anxious  to 
do  right  and  to  do  justice,  but  all  the  more  influencing  the  jury  against 
the  prisoner  by  that  too  obvious  anxiety.     If  a  prisoner  was  examined 
by  one  barrister  he  should  be  cross-examined  by  another ;  and  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  counsel,  reserving  to  the 
presiding  magistrate  the  power  of  keeping  counsel  in  order,  and  inter- 
fering to  prevent  any  improper  question  being  put.     A  prosecuting 
counsel  frequently  knew  of  previous  convictions,  but  the  etiquette  of 
the  profession  ibrbad  him  making  use  of  expressions  which  might  lead 
the  jury  to  infer  that  fact.     That  was  a  point  which  might  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  bar  and  the  presiding  magistrate.     It  often  happened 
in  criminal  cases,  especially  where  the  events  took  place  in  the  night, 
that  husbands  or  wives  were  the  only  persons  who  could  prove  an  alibi. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pay,  when  certain  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
went  1x)  her  house  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  she  was  not  there  ;  they  saw 
her  husband,  who  said  his  "wife  had  not  returned,  and  he  did  not  know 
where  she  was.     Her  story,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  she  had  been 
home  at  a  quarter-past  nine  at  night,  put  the  pot  containing  the  supper 
on  the  fire,  and  left  it  there  to  boil  while  she  went  out  again  to  get  the 
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beer.   She  retomed  home  about  ten  minutes  past  ten,  but  the  witnesses 

for  the  prosecution  had  called  finding  her  out.     Now,  if  her  husband 

bad  been  called,  he  would  have  been  able  to  prove  that  somebody  must 

bftve  been  in  the  house  to  place  the  pot  on  the  fire,  and  that  somebody 

oould  have  been  no  one  else  but  his  wife.   This  illustrated  the  injustice 

done  by  not  allowing  husbands  and  wives  to  give  evidence  for  one 

another.     The  consideration  ought  not  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Scatcherd  had 

laid,  the  pain  which  might  be  inflicted  on  the  feelings  of  wives  by  com- 

|)elling  them  to  appear  against  their  husbands,  but  rather  the  injustice 

which  might  be  done  by  not  allowing  wives  to  appear  and  save  their 

husbands. 

The  Hon.  Chandos  Leigh,  Q.C.  (Recorder  of  Nottingham),  said,  in 
the  year  1878  he  read  a  paper  on  the  Criminal  Codification  Bill  of  Sir 
John  Holker.^  One  of  its  chief  provisions  raised  the  point  whether 
defendants  should  be  compellable  to  give  evidence  but  not  upon  oath, 
snd  whether  a  defendant  ahould  be  allowed  to  be  examined  by  his  own 
counsel,  to  be  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  and 
further — ^a  most  important  point — should  he  be  allowed  to  be  further 
cross-examined  either  by  the  judge  or  jury.  Subsequently  to  that  he 
might  be  re-examined  by  his  own  counsel.  The  only  statutable  mode 
of  procedure  at  present  before  the  country  is  that  embodied  in  Sir 
John  Holker's  Bill,  which,  on  account  of  the  agitated  state  of  politics, 
had  not  yet  been  passed,  and  had  not  even  been  discussed  since  1880. 
At  Cheltenham  he  (the  speaker)  took  the  view  that  the  plan  embodied 
in  that  Bill  for  the  examination  of  defendants  was  not  a  satisfactory  mode 
of  procedure.  However,  he  was  met  with  such  a  chorus  of  opposition 
that  he  found  himself  perfectly  alone ;  and  when  the  Congress  did  agree, 
its  unanimity  was  wonderful.  When  he  replied,  he  toned  down  some 
strong  expressions  in  his  paper,  at  which  he  was  saluted  with  a  titter 
for  tiying  to  back  out.  Still  he  said  that,  looking  at  the  statutable  pro. 
visions  embodied  in  the  Criminal  Codification  Bill,  he  was  not  at  all 
satisfied  that  the  examination  of  the  defendant  would  conduce  either  to 
the  acquittal  of  the  innocent  or  the  conviction  of  the  guilty,  nor  did  he 
think  that  the  procedure  suggested  by  the  Bill  was  altogether  a  right 
&nd  proper  one.  At  Cheltenham,  in  reply,  he  cited  a  particular  case  of 
murder  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  In  his  professional  career  he 
had  defended  between  twenty  and  thirty  murderers,  and  he  had  de- 
luded two  innocent  men  charged  with  murder,  both  of  whom  were 
Quitted.  In  one  case,  if  the  man  had  been  called  as  a  witness  on  his 
own  behalf  his  innocence  would  have  been  more  quickly  apparent  than 
it  otherwise  was  discovered  to  be.  For  saying  that  at  Cheltenham,  he 
^as  met  with  a  chorus  of  laughter,  because  it  was  a  case  against  his 
own  contention ;  but  since  that,  in  1879,  he  defended  an  innocent  man 
charged  with  murder  before  the  late  lamented  Lord  Justice  Thesiger. 
^  he  had  had  to  call  that  man  as  a  witness  on  his  own  behalf,  so 
nervous,  so  afraid  was  he,  and  in  such  an  excited  state,  that  although 
the  case  was  one  of  gross  conspiracy,  there  would  have  been  the  greatest 
difficult  in  obtaining  an  acquittal.  Sir  John  Holker's  Bill  provided 
^^  a  defendant  should  be  competent  and  compellable  to  give  evidence, 

^  See  Transactions,  1878,  p.  171. 
•     S 
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but  not  upon  oath.     IMr.  Walker  justly  said  that  sQch  a  pxactice,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  existed  before  the  examining  magistrate,  because 
before  a  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial  he  was  asked  if  be  wished  to 
say  anything,  and  cautioned  that  any  statement  he  might  make  would 
be  liable  to  be  used  against  him.     Consequently  the  statement  made 
before  the  magistrate,  not  upon  oath,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  same  statement  as  the  prisoner  would  make  at  the  trial,  and  which 
could  be  read  at  the  trial  afler  the  case  for  the  prosecution.    Both 
these  would  be  statements  not  upon  oath.     Then  take  the  effect  of  a 
prisoner  being  asked  by  the  judge :  *  Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence, 
aye  or  no  ? '     The  prisoner,  undefended  by  counsel,  says :  *  No,  I  do 
not.'     The  jury,  not  rendered  superior  to  prejudice  by  legal  training, 
would  think  that  the  man  was  guilty  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  refusing 
to  give  evidence.   There  were  three  steps :  the  prisoner  to  be  examined 
by  his  own  counsel,  to  be  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  after  that,  if  need  be,  to  be  cross-examined  by  the  judge. 
But  what  sort  of  weapon  were  they  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  judge? 
Some  prisoners  were  absolute  adepts  in  the  art  of  cross-examination. 
And  to  whom  were  these   cases   entrusted?     Simple  in  their  facts^ 
simple  in  their  details — the  legal  details — they  were  generally  entrusted 
to  a  member  of  that  worthy  class — the  young  barrister,   who  came 
roimd  to  get  his  '  soup '  at  sessions  or  assizes.     This  was  the  man  who 
was  to  proceed  to  cross-examine  a  criminal  thoroughly  well-versed  in 
all  the  arts  of  cross-examination.   The  yoimg  barrister  was  generally 
nervous ;  he  had  not  acquired  the  power  of  successful  cross-examination, 
and  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  cross-examination  the 
prisoner  would  get  the  better  of  the  barrister.     But  there  was  the 
judge.     Some  judges  had  great  powers  of  cross-examination.     But  the 
prisoner  might  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  unfortunate 
Recorder  or  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  who  did  not  possess  those 
powers  of  cross-examination,  who  was  not  equally  able  to  preserve 
his  partiality,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  ascertain  the  truth  he  might  be 
led  away  for  the  moment,  lose  the  judicial  mind  of  the  judge,  and 
adopt  the  tone  of  an  advocate.     The  result  would  be  that  he  would 
have  to  sum  up  to  the  jury  on  the  effect  of  his  own  cross-examination. 
Would  that  be  a  right  state  of  things  or  not  ?     Again,  in  cases  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  there  were  what  were  called  private  prosecu- 
tions instituted,  regardless  of  expense,  either  by  the  Treasury  or  by 
those  who  had   been   defrauded.     The  very  ablest  advocates  were 
employed,  and  very  often  the  prisoner  was  in  that  imfortunate  position 
of  not  knowing  where  he  was.     It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  he  was  so  nervous  and  agitated  that  he  barely 
knew  how  to  answer.     Yet  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  fierce  cros^- 
examination  of  perhaps  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  at  the  criminal  bar* 
Consequently  the  man  with  a  dozen  previous  convictions  against  him 
stood  an  excellent  chance  of  getting  off,  while  the  man  who  was  being 
tried  for  the  first  time,  especially  if  innocent,  stood  an  excellent  chance 
of  being  convicted.    He  would  advise  those  interested  in  this  matter 
to  read  a  book  of  Bavarian  trials  by  Feuerbach.     In  his  account  o^ 
many  of  these  trials  he  stated  it  as  his  experience  that  the  effect  of  tb& 
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examination  and  cross-examination  of  the  defendant  was  that  the  latter 
was  veiy  liable,  in  order  to  get  offhimself,  to  implicate  some  person  who 
had  nodiing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  the  writer  related 
instance  after  instance  of  persons  being  subjected  to  pain,  exposure,  and 
trial,  simply  through  a  guilty  person,  who,  in  order  to  escape  justice, 
cast  suspicion  upon  them. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Frceland  (Chichester)  thought  that  no  more  important 
subject  could  occupy  the  attention  of  the  section  than  that  to  which 
the  two  papers  referred.     The  object  of  criminal  procedure  was  to 
elicit  truth,  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  non-conviction  of 
the  innocent,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the 
gmlty.     Public  opinion  was,  he  thought,  generally  favourable  to  the 
introduction  of  a  change  in  the  direction  suggested,  which  was  advo- 
cated in  the  interest  of  innocent  persons  unjustly  accused.     Supposing 
that  change  to  be'  made,  a  great  question  was  whether  the  evidence  of 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  should  be  allowable  or  compellable.    He 
was  not  favomable  to,  nor  did  he  gather  that  Dr.  Waddilove  advocated, 
compulidon ;  but  then  if  such  evidence  were  allowable  if  tendered 
voluntarily,  the  fact  of  its  not  being  tendered,  where  it  might  be, 
would  probably  raise  up  a  presumption  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  of  the 
guilt  of  the  deiendant  who  did  not  tender  it.     Whether  or  not  this 
difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  giving  a  limited  discretionary  power  of 
interrogation  to  the  judge,  to  be  exercised  either  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility or  on  the  suggestion  of  the  jury  or  counsel,  it  was  not  easy  to 
say  positively.     He  thought  that,  to  some  extent,  it  might  be,  but  even 
that  course  was  not  free  from  difficulty.     The  judge,  as  a  previous 
speaker  had  suggested^  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  bias.     He  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  Mr.  Holland  say  that,  if  innocent,  he  would  prefer  to  be 
tried  in  France,  if  guilty,  in  England.     He  (Mr.  Freeland),  from  what 
lie  knew  of  the  French  system,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.     In  England, 
the  presumption  was  in  &vour  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  person 
until  guilt  was  proved     In  France,   the  judge's  interrogatories  too 
often  seemed  to  indicate  a  strong  presumption,  before  proof,  of  the  guilt 
of  the  accused.     When  they  found  Mr.  Hastings,  with  his  large  and 
long  experience^  taking  one  view  in  accordance  with  the  readers  of  the 
papers  and  the  learned  recorder  for  the  borough  differing  not  only 
&om  them,  but  differing  also  from  Sir  John  Holker's  proposal,  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Freeland)  also  objected,  he  feared  that  any  change 
Would  be  not  to  a  perfect  system,  but  only  to  a  system  less  beset  with 
difficulties  than  other  courses  which  had  been  proposed.     He  thought 
it  most  desirable  that  the  experience  of  America  during  the  last  six 
years  should  be  obtained,  in  the  manner  suggested,  to  aid  their  decision. 
As  regards  compelling  a  wife  to  give  evidence  where  her  husband  was 
^  defendant,  he  agreed  with  the  lady  (Mrs.  Scatcherd)  who  had  ad- 
dressed them,  that  it  would  be  both  cruel  and  impolitic.     He  hoped 
^tliat  the  subject  would  continue  to  engage  public  attention,  and  that, 
Xdtimately,  some  change  might  be  made  in  the  direction  advocated  by 
i3r.  Waddilove  and  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Stanqer  (Nottmgham)  said  that  Mrs.  Scatcherd's  argu- 
Oients  against  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  as  regards  the 
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compellability  of  wives  to  give  evidence  amounted  to  two— firstly,  that 
it  would  be  a  painful  thing  to  the  feelings  of  wives,  and  secondly,  that 
if  their  evidence  tended  to  convict  their  husbands,  they  would  be 
exposed  to  ill-treatment  afterwards  at  their  hands.     The  latter  reason 
was  the  less  cogent  of  the  two.     As  to  the  first,  he  admitted  that, 
although  the  object  of  examining  witnesses  was  to  elicit  the  truth,  yet 
that  object  might  be  too  dearly  bought,  and  although  certain  means, 
such  as  the  use  of  the  rack,  might  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  eliciting 
of  truth,  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  those  means  ought  to  be  adopted. 
The  question  was :  Would  the  placing  of  a  wife  in  the  witness-box  to 
give  evidence  against  her  husband  partake  of  the  nature  of  means  to 
elicit  truth  which  would  be  repugnant  to  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
community  ?     He  thought  not.     It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
pain  might  legitimately  be  inflicted  for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
large.     The  cases  in  which  wives  would  have  to  give  evidence  against 
their  husbands  would  not  be  more  painful  than  cases  where  fathers  or 
mothers  had  to  give  evidence  against  their  children,  or  where  one 
bosom-friend  had  to  appear  in  evidence  against  another.     He  remem- 
bered a  case  in  which  a  little  lad,  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  appeared 
as  the  principal  witness  against  his  father,  who  had  kicked  his  wife, 
and  was  put  on  his  trial  for  manslaughter..    In  Nottingham,  only  a 
few  months  since,  a  young  lad  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  &ther, 
and  his  mother  had  to  appear  and  give  evidence  which  tended  to 
convict  her  own  son  of  the  murder  of  his  father.     Those  two  cases 
could  not  be  exceeded  in  painfulness  by  any  which  would  take  place 
luider  the  proposed  change  in  the  law.     No  one  had  ever  proposed  that, 
because  the  feeling?  of  such  witnesses  must  necessarily  be  harrowed, 
a  father  should  not  give  evidence  against  his  son,  or  a  son  against 
his   father.     The   effects   of   crime   must  always  be  painful,  but  for 
that  the  criminal  was  to  be  blamed.    It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  State 
generally  that  crime  should  be  put  down,  and  if  pain  was  caui»ed  to 
the  friends  of  the  criminal,  the  criminal  himself  was  responsible.    We 
must  bear  in  mind  the  effect  which  the  compulsory  silence  of  a  parti- 
cular witness  would  have  upon  crime.     If  a  criminal  knew  that  a 
certain  witness  would  not  be  allowed  by  law  to  give  evidence  against 
him,  it  gave  him  a  certain  immunity  in  committing  crime,  when  that 
person  was  present.     A  man  might  be  positively  tempted  to  commit 
crime,  because  he  knew  that  as  far  as  the  presence  of  his  wife  was 
concerned  he  might  do  so  with  absolute  impunity.     The  force  of  that 
argument  would  be  seen  much  more  fully  if  it  had  been  attempted  to 
extend  to  all  the  intimate  relationships  of  life   the  same  immunity 
which  was  at  present  enjoyed  by  husbands  and  wives.    Suppose,  out  o^ 
consideration  to  their  feelings,  brothers,  sisters,  and  children  were  not- 
allowed  to  give  evidence  against  their  relatives,  what  a  large  circle  o^ 
people  there  would  be  whose  presence  would  have  no  deterrent  eSecr'^ 
on  a  criminal.     Another  point  which  seemed  to  have  been  overlooker* 
was  this.     Mr.  Wright  had  shown  that  if  a  defendant  were  competent*  - 
he  was  practically  compellable,  to  give  evidence,  inasmuch  as  his  r^  " 
f  usal  to  do  so  woiild  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt.     The  sam.  ^ 
reasoning  applied  to  the  case  of  husbands  and  wives.     If  a  wife  wer^ 
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petent  to  give  evidence  on-  behalf  of  her  husband  and  did  not  do 
it  would  raise  an  almost  irresistible  presumption  of  his  guilt, 
snrfore  Mrs.  Scatcherd,  and  those  ladies  who  asked  her  to  represent 
n  at  the  Congress,  must  bear  in  mind  that  either  the  law  must 
lain  as  at  present,  when  a  wife  was  not  allowed  to  come  forward 
give  evidence  which  would  save  her  husband  from  conviction,  or 
,  if  made  competent  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  her  husband, 
must  also  be  made  compellable.  With  regard  to  Mrs.  Scatcherd's 
md  ground  of  objection,  namely  the  revenge  which  a  husband 
ht  take  afterwards  upon  a  wife  who  had  given  evidence  against 
I,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  wrong  and  painful  thing,  and  one 
ch  would  require  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
;  a  wife  should  be  exposed  to  any  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  her 
band  on  account  of  anything  she  had  been  called  upon  to  do  as  a 
»lic  duty.  But  that  should  be  prevented  not  by  saying  that  a  wife 
aid  not  give  evidence  for  or  against  her  husband,  but  by  extending 
tier  additional  protection,  so  that  if  her  evidence  had  tended  to 
vict  her  husband  she  should  have  at  hand  a  remedy  against  ill- 
.tment  on   his  part  after  he   came  out  of  gaol.      It  might  be 

I  to   inquire  whether  the  license  accorded  to  cross-examination 
not  too  great     Still,  Mrs.  Scatcherd's  objection  was  not  specially 

licablc  to  this  question  ;  because  if  a  barrister  abused  his  limits,  or 
limits  were  too  wide  in  this  case,  they  were  likewise  too  wide  in 
ars.  It  was,  however,  rarely  that  that  license  was  abused ;  not 
f  the  interference  of  the  judge,  but  the  good  feeling  of  the  barrister 
iself,  imposed  a  certain  restraint  upon  him.  Moreover,  quite  apart 
Q  good  feeling,  such  abuse  was  a  blunder  which  only  very  unskilful 
nsel  could  commit.  Husbands  and  wives  should  undoubtedly  be 
ipetent  to  give  evidence  one  for  another,  and  he  did  not  consider 
^  a  sufficiently  strong  case  had  been  made  out  why  they  should  not 
compellable  as  well  as  competent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Safford  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Section)  said 
t  a  very  considerable  consensus  of  opinion  had  been  evoked  in  the 
rse  of  the  discussion.  He  had  no  very  serious  objection  to  the 
'68  of  defendants  being  sworn,  but  he  was  very  strongly  of  opinion 
t  the  examination  of  the  defendants  themselves,  seeing  the  great 
pidity  and  excessive  nervousness  which  they  exhibited  even  on 
Dg  asked  to  make  their  own  statements,  would  very  much  interfere 
h  justice  being  done.  He  apprehended  that  it  was  not  a  matter  for 
ictable  courts  merely,  but  for  the  smaller  courts  of  the  country. 
e  readers  of  the  papers  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
tem  they  proposed.  Dr.  Waddilove  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
parties  should  be  made  compellable,  as  well  as  competent.     Mr. 

II  put  in  a  rather  remarkable  clause.  He  proposed,  to  avoid  the 
^uragement  of  false  oaths,  that  prisoners  and  husbands  and  wives, 
en  placed  in  the  witness-box,  should  be  affirmed  instead  of  being 
arn.  The  whole  matter  turned  upon  the  question  whether  the  old 
^erstitious  oath  should  not  be  swept  away.  It  was  useless  as  a 
sventive  against  false  swearing.  No  one  who  saw  the  conduct  of 
[istables  and  other  people  who  were  continually  swearing  oaths  and 
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affidavito,  could  attach  much  value  to  the  conscientious  in^uence  of 
the  oath.     It  was  an  old  superstition  unworthy  of  a  Christian  countij, 
because  truth  was  truth  whether  spoken  after  kissing  the  book,  or  in 
ordinary   assertion.      Where  a  prisoner  was   charged   with  a  gnrt 
offence,  would  the  common  sense  of  the  jury  attach  any  more  value  to 
his  evidence  because  he  happened  to  be  sworn  ?     As  far  as  the  work- 
ing classes  were  concerned,  he  was  afraid  an  oath  more  or  less  mattered 
very  little  to  them ;  that  must  be  the  view  of  anyone  who  had  had  veij 
much  experience  in  the  inferior  courts  of  justice.     As  to  the  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  accused  persons  to  make  a  statement  inculpatiDg 
some  other  person,  that  was  the  first  thing  that  the  little  boy  in  the 
streets  did  when  caught  stealing  sweets.     He  cried  out :  '  It  wam*t 
me ;  it  was  the  other  boy.'     The  disposition  to  clear  oneself  at  the 
expense  of  others  was  a  common  failing  in  human  nature,  both  in 
adults  and  juveniles.     A  prisoner  should  be  invited — encouraged  and 
assisted — to  make  as  full  a  statement  as  possible,  and  he  should  be 
told  that  that  statement  would  be  used  for  him  as  well  as  against  him. 
At  present,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  the  statement  of 
an  accused  person  could  only  be  used  against  him.     If  the  prisoner's 
statement  were  used  for  him,  it  would  carry  as  much   conviction, 
assuming  it  to  be  a  good  statement,  as  if  it  were  made  on  oath.    In 
all  cases  the  prisoner  might  be  asked  to  make  a  statement  to  the  judge, 
and  let  that  statement  be  accepted  for  what  it  was  worth.     He  did  not 
see  any  objection  to  a  wife  being  examined  for  or  against  her  husband, 
but  he  entirely  questioned  the  validity  of  oaths  in  the  matter.    We 
had  stultified  ourselves  in  this  respect  as  far  as  we  could  do.     If  a  man 
had  a  conscientious  objection  to  taking  an  oath  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  tell  the  judge  so,  and  he  was  permitted  to  make  an  affirmation. 
If  he  chooses  to  tell  a  lie  and  say  he  has  a  conscientious  objection  he 
can  avoid  taking  an  oath.     Therefore,  as  far  as  the  religious  element 
connected  with  the  taking  of  an  oath  was  concerned  it  had  been  entirely 
swept  away  by  recent  legislation,  and  on  that  account  he  thought  that 
to  keep  the  oath  on  the  Statute  Book  was  a  remnant  of  old  supersti- 
tious times,  which  ought  to  be  swept  away  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Dr.  Beddoe  (Bristol)  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  refer  the  question  once  more 
to  the  test  of  American  experience,  in  order  to  see  whether  in  America 
the  same  opinion  was  still  held  on  the  question. 

Dr.  Waddilove,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  so  perfectly 
represented  his  views  that  there  was  very  little  for  him  to  add.  He 
could  not  help  saying  how  gratified  he  felt  that  after  twenty-three 
years'  labour  so  much  advance  had  been  made.  Since  1862,  tie  sul>- 
ject  had  been  brought  before  the  Association  no  fewer  than  six  times, 
but  hitherto  very  little  progress  had  been  made.  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh 
was  perhaps  not  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  change  as  some 
persons  might  imagine  irom  his  speech,  although  he  did  disapprove  (^ 
Sir  John  Holker's  Bill.  On  the  whole  he  might  fairly  estimate  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  of  those  present  as  being  in  favour  of  the 
proposals,  that  accused  persons  ought  to  be  heard  in  evidence  subject 
to  crosft-examination,  and  that  husbands  and  wives  ought  to  be  alloweo 
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ve  eTidence  on  behalf  of  one  another,  bat  that  they  ought  not  to 
ompelled  to  do  so.  If  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  it  would  be  a 
t  injustice  and  productive  of  much  evil  in  married  life.  What 
Wright  had  said  was  a  little  beyond  the  point,  and  he  had  allowed 
eelings  to  get  a  little  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  understood 
.  Scatcherd  to  say,  that  the  great  evil  of  wives  giving  evidence 
Dst  their  husbands  would  arise  when  they  were  compelled  to  do  so. 
igreed  with  that;  but  when  a  man  was  charged  with  an  offence, 

his  wife  could  give  evidence  to  exculpate  him,  it  was  a  most 
rable  thing  that  she  should  do  so.  The  exclusion  of  evidence  was 
exclusion  of  justice;  the  very  essence  of  justice  was  to  find  out 
facts  of  the  case  before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  The  retention  or 
ition  of  the  oath  did  not  affect  the  question  very  much,  either  one 

or  the  other.  There  might  be  some  nervous  defendants  who 
Id  break  down  in  their  evidence;  but  it  was  better  that  ten 
;y  persons  should  be  acquitted  than  that  one  innocent  person  sliould 
anished. 
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w  way  the  Efficiency  of  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies  be  best 
Promoted  ?  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldney,  Chaplain 
to  Her  Majesty's  Prison,  Stafford,  and  Hon.  Sec.  to  fhe 
North  and  South  Staffordshire  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies. 

3  attempt,  in  this  paper,  to  deal  exhaustively  with  tlie 
above  question  would  be  to  attempt  an  impossibility.  If 
it  I  now  write  serve  in.  any  way  usefully  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
sion,  I  am  satisfied.  Discussion  cannot  but  benefit  the 
86  so  near  to  the  heart  of  those  connected  with  prisons  and 
oners.  These  societies  will  rise  to  their  just  efficiency 
m  they  have  secured  public  attention,  and  enlisted  public 
ipathy.  It  is  of  their  essence — not  an  accident  in  their 
ory — that  they  are  *  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.^ 
the  legislature  it  belongs  to  protect  the  orderly  against  the 
ainal  classes ;  to  the  former  it  belongs — ^in  no  less  degree — 
help  the  latter — justice  vindicated — to  help  themselves. 
B  Prison  Commissioners  have  recognised  this  truth,  and 
sd  upon  it.  But  they  have  not  stood  aloof,  or  shown  them- 
^es  unconcerned;  they  have  spoken  out,  plainly, sympathetic- 
',  and  practically.  They  tell  us : — *  This  work,  transferred j 
some  seek)  to  Government,  would  suffer  in  more  ways  than 
I.    It  needs  exactly  those  qualities  which  officialism  neces- 

'  See  Transaction^^,  1881,  p.  298  ;  1880,  p.  281 ;  1879,  p.  272 ;  1878,  p.  292; 
5,  p.  328. 
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sarily  lacks.  It  needs  elasticity  in  its  conception,  in  its  detaib 
a  power  of  adaptability  to  circumstances,  which  local  bodies, 
with  large  discretionary  powers,  can  best  ensure.  We  see  in 
these  Aid  Societies  a  power  for  good,  capable  of,  and  only 
needing,  development ;  and,  therefore,  wherever  we  find  them 
working  practically  and  efficiently,  we  subsidise  them,  withoat 
depriving  them  of  their  voluntary  character*  wherein  lies  their 
true  strength.* 

This,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  Government  towards  us.  To 
criticise  it  adversely  would  be  alike  difficult  and  ungraciom. 
It  is  easier — and  more  useful — to  criticise  ourselves. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  sixty-six  local  prisons. 
There  are  less  than  half  that  number  of  duly  Certified  Aid 
Societies.  These  have  appointed  a  standing  central  committee, 
sitting  in  London,  to  watch  their  interests.  The  suggestions 
of  the  committee,  during  the  four  years  and  a  half  eince 
Grovemment  took  over  local  prisons,  have  always  been  cow- 
teously  received,  and,  frequently,  adopted.  New  bodies,  in 
this  period,  have  come — and  are  coming — into  existence.  How 
may  their  efficiency  be  best  promoted?  Three  suggestions 
seem  obvious : — 

(a)  By  seeking  to  extend  them,  till  each  local  prison  u 
provided  with  its  Society. 

(J^  By  increasing  their  intercommunication. 

(c;  By  increased  system  and  organisation  in  their  working. 

(a)  On  this  head,  the  Home  Office  authorities  may  cer- 
tainly claim  that  they  are  doing  their  part.     Every  certified 
Society,  conforming  to  conditions  in  the  main  reasonable  and 
judicious,  receives  its  share  of  a  grant  specially  appropriated  t<> 
the  service.     In  apportioning  this,  the  public  support  received 
by  any  Society  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  efficiency,  and  to  th^ 
most  efficient  is  allotted  the  lion's  share.     New  Societies,  w^ 
are  promised,  will  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold.     They,  also,  wilk- 
be  subsidised  in  accordance  with  their  work.     Public  opinion^ 
properly  awakened,  is  the  power  that  calls  them  into  being* 
This  public  opinion  must  be  stimulated, by  the  existing  Societies^ 
and  by  their  friends. 

Where  local  prisons  are  unprovided  with  an  Aid  Society, 
we  must  begin  by  interesting  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county,  tlie  local  mayors,  the  magistracy,  the  heads  of  police, 
the  visiting  committee,  and  last,  though  scarcely  least,  the 
governor  and  the  chaplain.  Here  is  the  nucleus  of  a  subscrip- 
tion list,  here  the  germs  of  a  practical  committee.  Then  you  want 
a  selection  committeey  sitting  weekly  in  the  prison,  tx)  choose  from 
among  the  prisoners  about  going  out  suitable  cases  for  aid. 
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should  consist  of  the  governor,  the  chairman  of  the 
isiting  committee,  or  some  well-known  magistrate,  and  the 
uiplain.  On  the  duties  of  this  committee  I  will  remark  under 
eading  (c). 

.  Valuable  as  are  amateur  agencies,  the  police^  the  clergy, 
le  benevolent,  it  is  in  very  few  localities  that  they  can  advan- 
igeously  supersede  a  paid  agent  Rather  he  will  find  in  them 
is  most  valued  allies.  Much,  indeed,  depends  on  him.  He 
lost  be  the  committee's  most  trusted  servant,  the  discharged 
frisoner's  most  trusted  friend.  He  must  be  patient,  con- 
iiliatory,  firm,  of  ready  tact,  of  much  worldly  experience. 
Those  who  promote  new  Societies  of  this  kind  may  well 

Sress  upon  them  to  work  in  glass  houses  as  regards  publicity, 
to  enlist,  as  fellow-workers,  the  great  body  of  the  general 
Bommunity.  They  should  show  the  public  that  their  interests 
tre  identical  in  kind^  if  not  in  degree^  with  the  interests  of  the 
discharged  prisoner.  They  should  offer  a  guarantee,  in  the 
constitution  of  their  committee,  that  they  go  about  their  work 
is  a  practical  spirit ;  they  should  be  ever  ready  and  anxious  to 
use  the  experience  of  older  Societies. 

(J)  Intercommunication  of  Societies. — Under  the  present 
system  of  transferring  prisoners,  at  discretion,  from  one  gaol 
to  another,  this  is  essential.  Here  it  is  that  the  incompleteness 
)f  the  network  of  Societies  proves  so  serious  a  drawback  to  our 
•^ork.  A^  we  will  say,  is  a  prisoner  in  the  county  gaol  of  B. 
rhe  gaol  is  over-full,  and  he  is  transferred  to  prison  C,  where 
here  is  more  accommodation.  Previous  to  his  discharge,  the 
Section  committee  at  C  note  him  for  aid,  equipment,  employ- 
lent,  and  subsequent  friendly  supervision.  But  A^s  family, 
is  friends,  surroundings,  best  chances  of  work,  are  all  in  the 
3nnty  of  By  where  no  Aid  Society  exists.  In  C  prison,  he  is 
ighty  or  ninety  miles  from  his  home.  The  result  is  that  no 
leasures  can  be  taken  to  give  him  a  start,  because  county  B 
•  a  flaw  in  the  network  of  Societies.  Now  multiply  A  by  any 
umber  you  like,  between  500  and  1000,  and  you  have  the 
Dre  of  a  very  serious  annual  evil,  demanding  speedy  remedy. 

The  above  case  is  typical,  and  the  remedy  is  only  to  be 
)und  in  a  complete  network  of  Societies,  well  officered  and 
apported,  co-extensive  with  the  sixty-six  local  prisons,  of 
rhich  I  have  spoken.  While  we  are  isolated  units,  our 
ffidency  will  remain  limited ;  when  we  have  increased  and 
multiplied,  and  are  welded  into  an  harmonious  whole,  we  shall 
»e  mightv  factors  for  good  in  the  great  daily  battle  of  law  V. 
time.     So  much^  then,  for  extension  and  intercommunication. 

(c)  I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  inner  life  of  a  Society.  With- 
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out  a  thoroughly  organised  dystem — more  or  less  elastic,  of 
course — very  little  real  good  is  done.  Minor  divergences  of 
practice  in  individual  bodies  will  be  necessitated  by  the  condi- 
tions of  their  localities,  but  I  want  to  see  absolute  harmonv  m 
two  main  points,  and  I  will  content  myself  in  referring  to  these 
two.  They  are  (1)  Mark-money  earned  by  prisoners  i  (2)  &- 
lection  of  cases  for  aid. 

(1)  Mark-money. — This  is  the  result  of  good  conduct  and 
good  work  in  prison.  It  varies  with  the  sentence  imposed.  It 
cannot  be  earned  at  all  unless  the  sentence  exceeds  a  month. 
In  no  case — save  under  conditions  so  exceptional  as  to  be  not 
worth  noticing — can  the  mark-money  of  any  prisoner  exceed 
10«.  Government  empowers  Certified  Aid  Societies  to  deal  wi4 
it  for  the  prisoner's  benefit,  without  fettering  their  discretion. 
The  practice  of  Societies  in  dealing  with  it  varies  greatly* 
Some  hand  it  over  to  prisoners  to  expend  for  themselves. 
Others  expend  the  larger  sums,  and  hand  over  the  smaller. 
Others — and  with  these  I  agree — make  it  a  rule  to  lay  out  for 
his  benefit  the  mark-money  of  every  man  or  woman  selected  for 
aid.  Clearly,  I  think,  the  latter  course  is  the  one  contemplated 
by  Government :  clearly,  it  is  at  once  the  truest  wisdom  and 
the  truest  kindness.  I  go  further,  and  I  say  that,  where  it  is  a 
question  of  dealing  with  mark-money,  the  selection  committ^ 
should  select  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best  cases,  simply  to 
ensure  that  the  prison  earnings  of  the  former  class  be  well  laid 
out,  and  the  intentions  of  the  authorities  be  not  defeated. 
This  course  involves  extra  trouble,  and  a  larger  percentage  of 
recommittals  of  cases  taken  up  by  the  Society  ;  but  if  we  want  to 
do  good,  not  merely  to  seem  to  do  it,  this  should  not  weigh  in 
the  balance  for  a  moment. 

(2)  Selection  of  cases  for  aid, — From  this  category  I  ex- 
clude, for  present  purposes,  the  worthless  cases,  selected  lest 
they  should  squander  their  prison  earnings.  In  our  preliminary 
sifting,  let  us  avoid  sinking  to  the  level  of  amateur  relieving 
officers,  or  being  content  to  administer  doles  of  food,  clothing, 
or  lodging.  Government  and  the  public  alike  expect  better 
things  of  us.  We  exist  to  sift,  in  our  discernment,  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff;  to  build  up  the  broken-down  man,  where  it 
may  be ;  to  bestow  not  only  material  aid,  but  moral  support  and 
sympathy ;  and  to  continue  the  latter  when  the  need  for  the 
former  has  passed  away.  For  this  the  uniformly  careful  and 
painstaking  selection  of  cases  is  a  primary  condition.  Let  not 
the  chaplains  undertake  this  work  unaided.  Their  responsibilitj' 
is  very  great :  not  always  so  their  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the    world.     Their   visiting    committee^  their   governors* 
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appointed  agents^  should  have,  all,  their  voice,  if  real 
is  to  be  done.  They  have,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
and  hypocrisy,  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  trustees 
)lic  money,  to  be  expended  in  finding  men  toUling  to  earn 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  in  helping  tliem  so 

Revocare  ffradus,  hie  labor ^  hoc  opus  est  Few  who  have 
walking  for  years  downhill  are  willing  to  '  right  about 
and  toil  up  again.  All  the  more  need  that,  such  a  one 
,  you  should  give  him  a  fair  and  liberal  start,  and  walk 
lim  at  the  outset.  Of  all  works,  this  work  should  not  be 
ed,  or  trifled  with.  If  it  is  to  be  even  attempted,  those 
take  it  in  hand  should  be  very  much  in  earnest,  very 
t,  very  thorough,  very  painstaking.  In  the  case  of 
r*  who  may  be  dealt  with,  these  latter  remarks  seem  to 
special  application. 

le  word  more.  Many,  young  men  especially,  need  a 
,  more  than  any  material  help ;  we  may  do  much  by  find- 
em  one.  A  kind-hearted,  conscientious  employer  found, 
r  commendatory  to  the  parish  clergyman — these  are  true 
.  of  kindness.  Your  agent  can  always  enquire  into  their 
>us  history,  and  give  you  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
2  of  hope  with  which  you  may  embark  on  any  particular 

A  young  man,  in  for  his  first  offence,  has  been,  in  well- 
3very  case,  in  bad  company  for  a  long  time  previously, 
ate  him  from  his  com])anions  by  giving  him  every  oppor- 
'  to  move  among  those  of  a  better  stamp, 
ere  I  will  close.  To  recapitulate.  Extensioriy  intercom-- 
ation,  system — be  these  our  watchwords.  If  they  are, 
all  enjoy  a  degree  of  support  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
2d.  My  hope  is,  that  I  may  see  the  day  when  we  stand, 
leral  esteem,  on  a  level  with  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
s  country ;  like  them,  liberally  ^  supported  by  voluntary 
butions; '  like  them,  honoured  and  valued  wherever  our 
is  known.  This  will  be,  if  we  show  ourselves  thorough, 
it,  and  practical  in  the  battle  we  wage  with  the  great 
leprosy  of  Sin,  and  its  offspring.  Crime. 


On  the  Same. 

By  Darnton  Lupton. 

i3  objects  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  are  to 
aelp  persons  who  on  their  discharge  from  prison  desire  to 
onestly  and  respectably,  and  to  induce  those  who  are  not 
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penitent  to  alter  their  modes  of  life ;  and  it  seems  to  me  desirabk 
that  in  selecting  cases  for  help,  we  should  give  a  preference  to 
those  who  are  able  to  work,  and  have  a  future  before  them, 
rather  than  expend  our  funds  and  the  time  and  energies  of  our 
agents  upon  persons  who  are  old,  or  decrepit,  or  incurable 
vagrants  or  idlers. 

It  is  desirable  that  in  discussing  how  efficiency  may  belt 
be  promoted,  these  principles  should  be  very  clearly  kept  ii 
view,  more  especially  because  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  is 
some  persons'  minds  that  it  is  the  function  of  an  Aid  Soaetj 
to  distribute  alms  to  persons  whose  conduct  in  prison,  or  whose 
general  circumstances,  make  them  in  some  way  worthy  of 
kindness ;  and  this  very  mistaken  idea  has  apparently  beei 
entertained  in  framing  Clause  E  of  section  2  of  the  important 
Government  Circular  of  March  8,  1880,  a  clause  to  which 
allusion  may  very  possibly  be  made  in  our  discussion  to-day. 
English  prisons  are  of  two  distinct  kinds — local  or  ordinary, 
and  convict  prisons — and  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  consider 
the  work  of  Aid  Societies  in  connection  with  each  kind  of 
prison,  separately,  as  the  details  of  the  work  are  different 
for  each. 

1.  Ordinary  Prisoners, — The  Act  of  1877  placed  the 
management  of  all  the  prisons  of  England  in  the  hands  of 
Government,  and  in  place  of  borough  and  county  gaols  we 
have  now  Her  Majesty's  Prisons  at  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  &c. 

It  would  be   out  of  place  to  express  in  this  paper  any 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  success  of  the  Prisons'  Act,  but  as 
there   is  now  one  uniform  plan  of  managing  prisons  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  might  be  possible,  and  would  certainly 
be  very  desirable,  to  introduce  one  tolerably  uniform  plan  of 
dealing  also  with  discharged  prisoners;  and  this  Association 
would  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  community,  as  well  as  do  good 
to  the  prisoners  themselves,  by  devising  some  thoroughly  good 
scheme   for  the  working  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
cieties, and  by  gradually  obtaining  its  adoption  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  no  persons  who  are  fit  objects  for  such  at» 
agency  may  leave  any  English  prison  without  finding  a  societj 
ready  to  help  them  to  lead  new  and  better  lives. 

The  Leeds  Society,  of  which  I  am  the  honorary  secretary 
and  which  was  extremely  well  organised  by  my  predecessor 
the  Rev.  Osmond  Cookson,  the  late  Protestant  chaplain  c^ 
the  prison  at  Leeds,  seems  on  the  whole  well  adapted  for  itf 
work,  and  1  will  venture  to  describe  our  mode  of  operation,  i- 
the  hope  that  at  least  some  of  my  remarks  may  be  useful  i^ 
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iggesting  a  scheme  for  general  adoption,  and  that  I  may 
lyself  receive  benefit  from  any  discussion  which  may  arise. 

Before  describing  our  work  at  Leeds,  it  is  desirable  to  make 
iro  or  three  general  remarks. 

The  Prison  Commissioners,  who  under  the  control  of  the 
lome  Secretary  manage  our  prisons,  are  giving  very  sub- 
itantial  pecuniary  help  to  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies. 
rhey  give  this  help  to  persons  discharged  from  each  jirison  on 
Krtain  conditions — three  of  which  are,  that  there  is  a  working 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  taking  charge  of  the  pri- 
Nmers  from  that  prison ;  that  the  society  also  takes  charge,  if 
required,  of  the  sums  awarded  to  prisoners  under  the  pro- 
nressive  stage  system,  above  a  certain  amount  which  will  be 
Dxed ;  and  that  the  grant  in  aid  of  any  prisoner  shall  not,  in 
iny  case,  exceed  on  the  whole  2/.,  including  the  sum  awarded 
under  the  stage  system. 

These  conditions,  combined  with  other  reasons,  point  to 
the  desirability  of  Aid  Societies  being  in  connection  with  par- 
ticular prisons,  and  the  work  in  towns  and  districts  where 
none  exist  being  done  by  local  agencies,  to  which  persons  are 
sent  on  discharge. 

The  progressive  stage  or  mark  system  just  referred  to  is  a 
scheme  which  the  Government  have  introduced  generally,  by 
which  all  persons  in  prison  for  five  or  six  weeks  and  upwards, 
except  debtors  and  those  who  are  ill,  can  earn  sums  of  money 
up  to  ten  shillings,  if  they  behave  and  work  well.  The  money 
thus  earned  is  either  handed  to  the  prisoners  on  discharge  by 
«n  official,  or  is  entrusted  to  an  Aid  Society. 

The  mark  system  may  help  to  maintain  discipline,  but  it 
teems  a  very  bad  plan  to  give  money  to  prisoners  as  they  are 
leaving,  more  especially  as  they  frequently  find  former  bad 
companions  outside  who  have  come  to  meet  them.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  our  large  towns  a  public-house,  situated  near  a 
prison,  obtained  so  much  custom  from  the  mark  system,  that 
^er  its  introduction  its  rent  was  largely  increased,  and  a 
Wdler  was  engaged  to  play  in  the  morning  at  the  time  when 
^e  discharged  prisoners  had  just  left  the  gaol. 

This  abuse  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Leeds,  as  our 
ociety  undertakes  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  mark 
Qoney  earned,  and  its  usefulness  in  this  respect  has  been 
eferred  to  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  as  follows : — *  The 
-'^eds  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  is  of  very  substantial 
-I'vice,  in  controlling  the  disbursements  of  gratuities,  and  pre- 
CDting  the  expenditure  of  this  money  in  drink.' 

We  employ  two  paid  agents,  male  and  female^  and  our 
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mode  of  working  is  as  follows  : — The  agents  meet  the  honorary 
secretary  one  afternoon  in  the  week  at  the  police  office,  and 
go  over,  with  the  books,  the  prisoners  who  are  to  be  dischaiged 
the  following  week,  and  whose  names  they  have  brought  firom 
the  prison.  Information  is  thus  obtained  as  to  the  antecedents 
of  Leeds  prisoners,  the  best  mode  of  helping  them  can  be  con- 
sidered, advice  received  from  the  detective  police,  and  the 
officers  are  able,  in  some  cases  where  it  seems  desirable,  to  visit 
the  friends  before  the  prisoner's  discharge.  The  male  warders 
have  instructions  or  permission  from  the  governor  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  society's  officer  to  cases,  and  the  matron  of  the 
women's  department  is  useful  in  giving  information  about 
women  and  girls. 

The  agents  go  to  the  prison  six  mornings  in  the  week— 
the  female  agent  not  quite  so  often.     A  room  is  very  krodly 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  governor,  and  the  prisoners 
who  are  leaving  are  sent  in  to  them  one  by  one.  Persons  from 
places  outside  Leeds  have  passes  given  them,  if  thej  wish  for 
them,  by  which  they  obtain  railway  tickets  at  the  expense  of 
Government  for  the  places  where  they  were  convicted,  and  if 
they  have  earned  mark  money,  part,  or  the  whole  of  it,  i» 
usually  given  to  them  at  once,  and  if  part  only,  then  the 
remainder  is  aftenvards  sent.     The  Leeds  prisoners  have,  itt 
cases  where  it  seems  desirable,  part  of  their  mark-money  given 
them  on  leaving ;  or,  if  the  amount  be  very  small,  the  whole-r 
and  all  not  given  at  the  prison  is  retained  to  be  disbursecl 
afterwards. 

The  agents  also  go  out  visiting,  and  try  in  various  ways 
lielp  the  discharged  prisoners,  according  to  their  special 
cumstances ;  looking  for  work  for  some,  buying  tools  for  others 
placing  others  in  reformatory  Homes,  advising  in  their  diffi 
-culties,  and  endeavouring  in  diiferent  ways,  to  induce  them 
Kve  respectably. 

The  female  agent,  in  addition  to  her  visits  to  the  prison, 
constantly  sees  the  women  in  the  lock-up  at  the  Town  Hall, 
und  often  hears  their  cases  tried. 

She  thus  not  only  makes  the  acquaintance  of  persons 
under  detention  previously  to  their  going  to  prison,  but  she  is 
ulso  able  to  do  useful  work  for.  women,  especially  young 
women  who  are  in  custody,  but  not  actually  convicted  of 
offences,  and  the  justices  have  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  been  able  with  her  help  to  give  such  persona  a  new 
start  in  life  mthout  the  prison  brand  upon  them.  The  follow- 
ing case  is  an  example  of  work  of  this  kind : — A  ^rl  of  sixteen 
had  been  taken  i^to  custody  for  sleeping  out,  and  was  remanded 
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by  our  stipeDdlary  magistrate  for  a  day,  that  the  Society's 
agent  might  make  inquiries  about  her.  The  inquiries  showed 
that  the  girl  had  lived  with  her  parents,  who  drank,  quarrelled, 
and  made  the  house  so  wretched  that  she  was  really  driven 
out  of  it ;  she  had  slept  anywhere,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
in  a  house  of  ill-fame  one  or  two  nights.  The  magistrate, 
after  the  remand,  discharged  the  girl  ^vith  the  understanding 
that  she  would  go  into  a  Home,  where  he  said  she  would  be 
properly  cared  for,  and  the  society's  agent  took  her  to  one  in 
Leeds. 

By  this  plan  of  operations  all  persons  leaving  the  prison, 
except  the  comparatively  few — chiefly  three  and  seven  days' 
cases — discharged  later  in  the  day  than  the  usual  hour  in  tiie 
morning,  are  brought  into  contact  with  an  officer  of  the  Society, 
and  by  a  sufficiently  large  system  of  agencies  in  various  towns 
and  districts,  nearly  all  the  persons  leaving  the  prison  who 
need  help  might  receive  attention.  We  also  supervise  any 
prisoners  discharged  later  in  the  day  to  whom  our  attention  is 
specially  called. 

Whatever  efforts  may  be  made  to  render  our  societies  more 

efficient  I  cannot  think  that  they  will  do  all  the  good  of  which 

"they  are  capable  unless  their  work  is  begun  inside  the  prisons, 

and  our  experience  points  to  the  desirability  of  a  system  by 

"which  prisoners,  perhaps  especially  female  prisoners,  might  be 

frequently  visited  in   their   cells  by  judicious  and   carefully 

chosen  persons  interested  in  their  welfare,  who  would  gradually 

prepare   them   to   receive    the    advice   and    help   which   are 

offered  to  them  on  their  discharge.     The  desire  for  sympathy 

shown  by  many  of  the  women,  and  the  despair — the  feeling 

that  they  are  too  bad  for  anyone  to  care  for — which  comes 

upon  some  of  them,  seem  to  show   that  the  continuous  and 

well-directed  efforts  of  persons  of  their  own  sex  while  they  are 

in  prison  might  reform  at  least  some  of  those  whom  the  Society 

now  fails  to  save  from  sin. 

I  have  now  described  in  sufficient  detail,  I  think,  our  work 
for  Leeds  prisoners  discharged  from  Her  Majesty's  Prison ; 
but,  before  going  on  to  consider  tlie  work  of  Aid  Societies  for 
convicts,  I  will  refer  to  the  subject  of  agencies  required  in  towns 
and  districts  where  no  prisons  exist. 

Such  agencies  are,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  essential  if 
our  work  is  to  be  thoroughly  done.  Various  prisons  have  -within 
the  last  few  years  been  closed,  prisoners  have  been  congre- 
gated in  those  which  remain,  and  a  practice  has  been  introduced, 
or  much  developed,  of  moving  criminals  from  one  prison  to 
another  as  each  becomes  too  full  or  has  vacant  accommodation. 
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In  this  way  a  Manchester  or  Leeds  man  who  has  been  sent 
to  the  prison  in  or  near  his  own  town  may  be  discharged  from 
the  prison  at  Wakefield  and  escape  entirely  the  notice  of  the 
Aid  Society  in  Manchester  or  Leeds. 

These  circumstances  make  local  agencies  even  more  im- 
portant now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  but  independently 
of  any  special  reasons  it  is  evident  that  a  good  local  agency  is 
better  than  the  occasional  visits  only  of  an  officer  of  a  society 
at  a  distance. 

We  had  in  the  year  1881  an  agency  in  Bradford,  connected 
with  our  society,  which  worked  well,  though  it  was  unfortu- 
nately given  up  after  being  in  operation  only  about  four 
months,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  describe. 

Our  Bradford  i^ent  was  engaged  to  give  about  thirty  hours 
a  week  to  the  work,  and  I  used  to  meet  him  once  a  week  to 
consider  the  cases  at  the  local  police  office. 

The  Bradford  prisoners  were  on  discharge  directed  to  him 
from  the  prison  at  Leeds,  and  those  who  had  mark*money  due 
to  them  received  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  amount  was 
stated,  and  as  the  paper  was  very  thin  the  writing  in  ink  could 
not  be  altered  without  detection. 

By  these  simple  arrangements  the  work  could  be  carried 
on  in  a  town  at  a  distance  from  us,  and  by  a  multiplication  oi 
agencies  our  operations  might  be  extended  to  the  various  places 
from  which  persons  are  sent  to  the  prison  at  Leeds. 

A  central  committee  for  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Socie- 
ties which  already  exists  and  meets  at  the  office  of  the  Re- 
formatory and  Eefuge  Union  in  London,  would  no  doubt 
be  a  suitable  body  to  rouse  interest  in  the  various  places 
where  our  prisons  are  situated,  and  also  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  local  agencies  and  the  correspondence  of  one  society 
with  another,  so  that  there  might  really  be  a  prospect  of  seeing 
the  country  covered  by  a  network  of  societies  and  agencies 
which  would  be  efficient  instruments  for  the  help  of  discharged 
prisoners. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  agencies  should  be  locally  sup- 
ported and  have  local  supervision. 

2.  Convicts.  —  Government  has  certified  certain  Aid 
Societies,  and  given  them  special  power  of  dealing  with  these 
cases. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  all  our  societies  should  take 
steps  to  become  certified,  as  the  work  for  ticket-of-leave  men 
is  of  peculiar  importance. 

A  convict,  if  he  wishes  to  join  a  certified  Aid  Society, 
tells  the  governor  of  his  prison  that  he  desires  to  do  so,  and  the 
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jrovemor  sends  the  society  some  details  of  the  case  a  short 
dme  before  the  man  is  to  so  out  with  a  ticket-of-leave. 

The  society  may  accept  or  decline  him  at  its  discretion. 

Certified  societies  have  an  absolute  control  of  the  good  con- 
iuct  money  earned  in  prison  by  the  ticket-of-leave  men  who 
join  them,  except  any  small  part  of  it  given  to  them  or  spent 
For  them  on  discharge,  and  a  man  who  joins  a  society  has, 
according  to  the  length  of  his  sentence,  2/.  or  31.  more  than  if 
he  does  not  do  so,  but  the  amount  for  one  man  can  now  never 
exceed  61. 

We  treat  convicts  in  Leeds  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
«re  treat  ordinary  prisoners,  looking  for  work,  buying  tools,  help- 
ing them  to  emigrate,  and  trying  in  various  ways  to  help  them 
to  live  respectably. 

Good  local  agencies  would  be  of  great  use  for  convicts. 
A  man  loses  his  extra  gratuity  if  he  does  not  join  a  society,  and 
if  a  Nottingham  man,  for  instance,  were  to  join  our  Leeds 
Society,  which  he  could  do,  we  should  be  able  to  have  little  or 
lo  influence  over  him  when  he  was  living  so  far  away  from  us. 

The  opportunities  for  usefulness  which  we  now  enjoy 
lepend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  governors 
)f  our  prisons,  and  as  some  governors  may  not  show  the 
courtesy  to  the  officers  of  Aid  Societies  which  Mr.  Keene, 
^e  Governor  of  the  prison  at  Leeds,  shows  to  us,  it  seems 
lesirable  that  if  this  association  thinks  the  Leeds  plan  of 
nrork  or  some  modification  of  it  suitable  for  general  adop- 
tion, they  should  obtain  the  authority  of  the  Home  Secretary 
ror  the  officers  of  Aid  Societies  to  meet  the  prisoners  inside 
bhe  prison  building  as  we  do  at  Leeds,  and  to  see  them 
luring  their  imprisonment  with  a  view  to  help  them  efficiently 
on  discharge.  The  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  Circular  of 
March  1880,  to  which  1  referred  in  an  early  part  of  this  paper, 
— the  condition  that  Government  aid  shall  be  given  to  such 
prisoners  only  as  have  behaved  fairly  well  in  prison,  is  also 
desirable,  as  cases  may  occur  in  which  bad  prisoners  are  able 
to  be  influenced  for  good  after  their  discharge ;  a  girl,  for 
instance,  may  give  way  to  violent  temper,  and  still  afterwards 
l)e  willing  to  go  to  a  reformatory  Home.  It  is  further  desirable 
that  Government  should  pay  the  fares  of  persons  to  their  places 
of  committal  as  well  as  to  their  places  of  conviction. 

The  power  of  visiting  for  which  I  suggest  an  application  to 
the  Home  Secretary  is  merely  a  power  of  seeing  prisoners  for 
tile  purpose  I  have  named,  and  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
paying  periodical  missionary  visits  to  prisons. 

As  regards  convicts,  it  seems  desirable  that  Government 
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should  make  arrangements  by  which  ticket-o&leave  men  maj 
obtain  their  extra  gratuities  when  no.  Aid  Society  will  receiye 
them,  and  that  the  police  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should 
be  empowered  and  instructed  to  allow  all  who  are  living  re- 
spectably to  report  themselves  at  any  time  at  proper  intervals, 
when  the  office  to  which  they  go  is  open,  instead  of  going  to  it 
at  a  stated  time,  when  they  may  meet  old  companions,  and 
when  their  going  may  be  noticed  by  persons  outside. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  my  hearers  that  I  have 
made  so  little  allusion  to  prison  chaplains. 

No  charitable  society  can  I  think  be  in  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory state  when  it  depends  for  its  efficiency  upon  one  person 
only,  and  so  Aid  Societies  ought  not  to  depend  wholly  upon 
our  prison  chaplains,  some  of  whom  may  feel  that  they  cannot 
undertake  the  management  of  a  society  in  addition  to  their  own 
work. 

The  co-operation  of  a  good  chaplain  is  extremely  valuable 
in  influencing  men  and  women  while  they  are  in  prison,  recom- 
mending them  to  the  Aid  Society,  of  which  it  is  desirable  that 
he  be  a  leading  manager,  giving  the  agents  information  about 
them,  and  when  desirable  helping  himself  to  follow  them. 

This  co-operation  seems  quite  necessary  to  make  the  scheme 
of  work  I  have  described  as  useful  as  it  can  become ;  but  still 
a  society  framed  on  the  Leeds  model  may  do  a  very  good  work 
even  if  it  has  not  the  assistance  of  a  chaplain. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  points  to  which  it  seems  desirable 
to  allude,  and  I  beg  in  conclusion  to  express  the  hope  that 
some  of  my  remarks  may  be  useful. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison  (Secretary  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refu^ 
Union,  London)  said  that  the  question  before  the  section  was  not  one  e 
^ed  merely  to  governors  and  chaplains  of  prisons,  but  was  one  o£  pra< 
tical  interest  to  the  public  at  large,  because  if  discharged  prisoners  we 
unable  to  support  themselves  honestly  (and  that,  in  many  cases,  meani 
assistance  by  a  society),  they  would  make  the  public  support  thenC^ 
either  in  the  capacity  of  thieves  or  of  prisoners.     The  readers  of  th< 
papers  had  stated  that  the  first  and  most  important  means  for 
mo  ting  the  efficiency  of  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies  was  thei 
extension.     The  Central  Committee  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners*  Ai 
Societies  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lupton  had  for  several  years  been  strivi 
to  spread  a  network  of  such  societies  throughout  England,  and  it 
been  so  far  successful  that  there  were  now  only  about  eight  counties  in 
which  there  were  prisons  not  connected  with  Discharged  Prisonera' 
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id  Societies.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  geographical  apathj  on 
le  subject,  for  amongst  the  defaulting  counties  were  Nottingham, 
(eicester,  Derby,  and  Noifolk.  Prisons  lost  their  share  in  the  Grovem* 
lent  grant  of  4,000/.  if  there  was  no  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
ocietj  in  their  locality.  The  pecuniary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  con- 
icta  making  a  start  in  the  world  iifter  leaving  prison  were  not  very 
reat,  because  the  mark-money  they  received  generally  amoimted  to 
bout  6/.,  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  set  them  up  in  an  honest  way 
f  livelihood.  With  regard  to  short-term  prisoners,  however,  the 
ifficulties  were  greater,,  because  the  gratuity  which  they  received 
sldom  amounted  to  more  than  ten  shillings ;  so  that  in  the  cases  of 
lese  prisoners,  whom  it  was  most  desirable  tp  help,  there  was  either 
tily  a  small  amount  of  mark-money,  or  sometimes  none  at  all.  A 
lort-term  imprisonment  man  was  oflen  unable  ro  earn  much  mark- 
loney  at  first,  from  not  knowing  the  prison  rules,  which  he  often  inno- 
3ntly  transgressed  through  ignorance,  and  thereby  lost  a  portion  of 
is  mark-money,  while  an  experienced  offender  would  earn  much  more, 
[itherto  the  Government  grant  had  not  been  available  for  thosct 
Senders  who  hud  not  earned  the  full  amount  of  their  mark-  money  ; 
at  the  Central  Committee  had  been  in  commimication  with  the  Home 
^ce  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  getting  that  regulation  altered,  and 
e  was  very  happy  to  inform  the  Congress  that  the  clause  relating 
lereto  had  been  rescinded  within  the  last  few  days.  The  following 
jtter  had  been  received  from  the  Home  Office  on  the  subject : — 

'Whitehall:  Sept.  1,  1882. 

*  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  ultimo,  enclosing  a  copy 
f  a  letter  addressed  to  this  department  on  Jan.  28  last,  &om  the 
lentral  Committee  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  I  am  directed 
y  the  Secretary  of  State  to  acquaint  you  that  he  has  arranged,  with 
be  consent  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  that  clause  ^ 
e)  of  the  Home  Office  Circular  of  March  8,  1880,  shall  be  so  modified 
Q  the  case  of  English  prisons,  Jis  that  the  prison  authorities  shall  for  the 
uture  be  allowed,  at  their  discretion,  to  recommend  prisoners  for 
ssistance  out  of  grants  made  by  Government  to  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Ud  Societies,  though  they  may  have  failed  to  obtain  the  full  maximum 
if  marks,  provided  they  have  been  industrious  and  fairly  conducted. 

*  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  obedient  Servant, 
^  (Signed)  A.  F.  Liddell. 

'  Arthur  Maddison,  Esq., 

*  Reformatory  and  Kefuge  Union, 
*  435  West  Strand,  W.C 

He  had  great  pleasure  in  laying  that  letter  before  the  Congress,  as  it 

*  Clause  («)  makes  it  a  condition  for  assistance  being  received  by  a  Discharged 
Prisonors'  Aid  Society  from  Government,  that  the  Society  makes  grants  only  to 
stiaomers  recommended  by  the  appointed  prison  authorities,  and  in  order  that 
ts  grants  may  not  clash  with  the  Stage  System,  it  shall  make  them  only  tb 
^soners  who  have  earned  as  much  as  the  rules  allow,  or  if  the  rules  allow  none, 
tave  been  industrious  and  fairly  conducted  in  prison.  .  j  ' 
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was  an  important  point  gained,  in  that  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid 
Societies  should  have  a  share  of  the  Goyemraent  grant  for  those 
offenders  whom  it  was  most  hopeful  to  aid. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Vincent  (Postwick)  said  he  represented  a  de&mlting 
coimty  (Norfolk),  but  on  Saturday  next  the  visiting  justices  of  Norwich 
Castle  hoped  to  have  a  scheme  for  a  society  put  before  them  which 
could  be  approved  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.     The  paramount 
importance  of  such  societies  consisted  in  their  being  able  to  exercise 
useful  influence  over  prisoners  leaving  gaol.     He  wanted  a  good  draft 
scheme  and  information  as  to  the  working  of  such  societies.     Ought 
the  executive  committee  to  be  taken  from  the  visiting  justices  alone,  or 
should  there  be  joined  with  them  some  of  the  magistrates  whom  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  might  select  for  that  purpose  ?     Perhaps  t 
joint  committee  would  be  desirable.     What  income  would  be  needed  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  prisoners  ?     He  presumed  there  would  be 
an  agent  required  besides  the  chaplain,  and  if  so,  would  he  be  admitted 
by  the  Prison  Commissioners  to  communicate  with  the  prisoners  at  all 
times,  and  if  not,  how  would  his  visits  to  the  prison  be  arranged  ? 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Safford  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the   Section) 
asked  whether  it  was  the  practice  of  societies  to  aid  others  besides  dis- 
charged convicted  prisoners.     Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Middlesex 
Aid  Society  he  had  oflen  been  enabled  to  be  useful  in  the  following 
way  :  There  were  often  brought  before  the  police  court  vagrant  orphan 
boys  who  had  not  committed  any  actual  legal  offence — well-developed 
boys  with  good  chests — and  who  were  only  too  anxious  to  be  sent  to 
sea.     By  the  aid  of  money  from  the  poor-box  attached  to  the  police 
court,  and  the  help  of  the  Aid  Society,  at  a  cost  of  about  2/.  10«.  or 
21.  125.,  they  could  ship  such  boys  off  to  vessels.     By  this  means  they 
were  often  enabled  to  earn  as  much  as  2/.  a  month,  and  enjoy  good 
living  and  comfort,  with  the  probability  of  turning  out  useful  sailors 
instead  of  thieves  and  burglars.     Was  there  any  general  provision  ia 
Aid  Societies  for  helping  such  cases  ?  if  not,  it  was  a  matter  for  coa- 
sideration.  [Mr.  Maddison  replied  that  in  London  there  was  an  agency 
for  the  shipping  of  such  boys  off  to  sea.  He  did  not  know  whether  ther^ 
was  any  systematic  means  employed  by  societies  for  shipping  off  vagraO^ 
boys,  but  many  societies  did  it.     In  fdrther  reply,  Mr.  Maddison  stata^ 
that  societies  would  always  assist  a  prisoner  who  had  been  tampt^ 
remanded  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  assistance,  but  under 
circumstances   the  society   did  not   get  any   grant.]      Mr.   Herber. 
Safford  said  that,  speaking  from  twenty-five  years*  experience,  he  di 
not  know  of  any  societies  more  deserving  of  public  support  than  Dii 
charged  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies,  because  they  enabled  those  who  ha 
been  honest  to  return  into  the  honest  ranks  of  life,  and  gaye  a 
of  becoming  honest  to  men  who  had  never  be^  so.     No  80cieti< 
assisted  the  poor  to  get  into  work  and  to  keep  themselves  off  the 
at  less  cost.     They  were  also  very  valuable  as  a  check  upon 
A  case  came  before  his  court  a  short  time  ago,  where  a  man  told 
most  piteous  tale  about  his  having  been  discharged  from  prison ;  h 
could  not  get  work,  and  wanted  some  assistance.     The  magistrate  sai' 
'  I  will  send  you  to  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  and  see  what  they  say 
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you  there.     I  won't  ask  the  society  for  any  money,  bnt  if  yon  are  what 

yon  represent  yourself  to  be,  I  will  take  care  that  you  are  provided  for 

out  of  the  poor-box.'     The  man  was  sent  back  from  the  society,  not  by 

himself — for  if  he  had  been  they  would  not  have  seen  him  at  the  court 

again — but  in  company  with  a  police  officer,  and  then  it  was  discovered 

that  he  had  worked  the  majority  of  the  police  courts  in  London  on  that 

plea,  levying  a  sort  of  black  mail  upon  them,  besides  swindling  many 

private  individuals.     In  another  case  a  man  charged  at  the  police  court 

with  fraud  was  discovered  to  have  made  a  supposed  conviction  a  means 

of  living  on  the  public  for  a  period  of  three  years.     To  that  man  he 

felt  compelled  to  give  great    credit,  for  he    had   deceived  the  most 

astute  of  prison  chaplains,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horsley.     He  was  in  the  habit 

of  calling  upon  various  clergymen  and  others,  representing  that  he  had 

•come  out  of  prison  about  a  fortnight  ago  and  wanted  to  raise  a  little 

money  to  set  up  a  pedlar's  stock.     He  was  very  careful  and  precise  in 

his  statements,  and  used  to  go  very  accurately  into  figures,  and  to 

«how  how  much  profit  be  expected  to  be  able  to  realise  by  the  sale  of 

this  stock.     Of  course  the  money  he  received  was  never  invested  in 

any  such  stock.     Tlie  best  of  the  story  was  that  the  man  had  never 

been  convicted  at  all — had  never  been  in  prison  in  his  life.     If  either 

of  these  men  had  been  sent  to  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in 

the  first  instance,  he  would  have  been  detected  at  once.     He  regretted 

that  these  societies  did  not  receive  the  amount  of  support  which  they 

deserved  ;  and  thought  that  if  a  small  part  of  the  money  spent  upon 

distributing  tracts  amongst  cannibals,  or  purposes  of  that  kind,  were 

devoted  to  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  it  would  save  the  country 

thousands  of  pounds  annually,  besides  preventing  discharged  prisoners 

being  sent  back  to  their  old  haunts. 

Mr.  Walter  Hazell  (London)  said,  as  an  employer  of  labour  he 
had  occasionally  had  to  deal  with  very  difficult  cases  in  connection 
with  men  who  had  been  sent  to  prison.  These  societies  might  help 
such  people,  especially  those  who  had  fallen  from  a  decent  position  in 
life,  by  giving  a  substantial  giiarantee  of  their  honesty  to  employers  of 
labour.  In  this  way,  ue.  by  backing  a  discharged  prisoner  up  with  a 
certain  guarantee  for  a  limited  time,  it  would  be  possible  to  lifl  many 
out  of  the  slough  of  despond.  It  was  desirable  in  many  cases  that  dis- 
charged prisoners  should  be  assisted  to  emigrate,  not  from  the  ungene- 
rous reason  that  we  wanted  them  to  leave  the  country  for  the  country's 
good,  but  because  in  a  new  country  labour  was  more  in  demand,  and 
employers  were  not  so  particular  in  their  choice  of  employes  as  they 
were  here.  Besides,  work  in  all  departments  being  more  readily 
obtained  in  a  new  country,  they  would  start  afresh  free  from  any  con- 
nection with  their  old  associations.  The  Grovemment  grant  of  4,000/. 
was  wholly  inadequate.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  Govern- 
ment to  ascertain  what  was  the  cost  to  the  country  of  re-committals, 
and  also,  by  means  of  statistics,  to  ascertain  how  far  these  societies  were 
really  reducing  the  number  of  re-committals ;  then  it  might  be  found 
that  the  4,000/.  which  the  Government  expended  was  a  most  trifling 
sum  compared  with  the  enormous  advantage  of  this  work  to  the  State. 
This  work  could  never  be  done  adequately  until  there  was  a  network 
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of  societies  covering  the  whole  country,  so  that  every  prisoner  on  his 
dischtirge  would  be  able  to  get  assistance.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  Government  to  give  a  grant  per  head  for  each  person  passing  through 
a  society^s  books  who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  had  not  been  re-com- 
mitted to  prison  ?  That  would  be  a  practical  way  of  finding  out  what 
were  the  real  results  of  these  societies. 

Mr.  LuPTON,  in  replying,  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  suggestion 
that  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  should  give  guarantees  for  i 
limited  period  to  employers,  he  very  much  wished  it  could  be  done,  but  it 
would  require  such  a  vast  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  societies  that  it 
was  absolutely  out  of  the  range  of  possibility.     For  instance,  suppose  i 
discharged  prisoner  who  had  been  a  grocer  wished  to  become  a  grooer^s 
assistant.     Any   large   firm   of  grocers  would   require  a   substantial 
guarantee  for  the  honesty  of  such  a  man  for  a  year ;  and  if  they  had  a 
number  of  cases  of  that  sort,  a  society  would  become  involved  in  an 
indefinite  and  vast  liability,  which  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any 
society  to  undertake.     He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Hazell  in  regard  to 
emigration,  and  in  Leeds  they  were  always  very  glad  to  assist  any 
prisoners  to  emigrate  when  they  would  do  so.     Their  experience  in 
Leeds  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  Government  grant  was  that,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  4,000/.  was  amply  sufficient.     What  tliey 
tried  to  do  was  to  set  a  man  or  woman  up  in  the  world  again,  and  to 
give  as  little  money  as  possible.     Their  object  was  not  to  keep  persons 
in  idleness,  but  to  help  them  to  employment.     In  reply  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vincent's  question,  there  was  no  general  draft  scheme.     One  of  the 
principal  points  in  his  paper  was,  whether  it  was  desirable  that  such  a 
scheme  should  be  fiiamed.     It  might  be  framed  either  by  the  Social 
Science  Association  or  by  the  Central  Committee,  but  at  present  there 
was  no  such  scheme  drawn  up. — The  Rev.  William  Vincent  inquired 
whether  the  4,000/.  was  a  fixed  sum. — Mr.  Lupton  said  the  scheme 
which  last  came  into  operation  was,  that  a  sum  of  4,000/.  was  devoted 
by  Government  to  helping  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.    Tbat 
money  was  given  to  the  societies  for  the  assistance  of  prisoners  dis- 
charged from  prison  on  certain  conditions,  three  of  which  were  alluded 
to  in  his  paper.     Every  oociety  which  was  certificated  and  worked  in 
accordance  with  this  scheme,  would,  he  supposed,  receive  a  share  of 
the  grant.    Even  if  it  were  not  certificated,  he  thought  it  might  receive 
its  share  of  the  4,000/. — The  Chairman  said  that  h  society  must  be  cer- 
tificated in  order  to  participate  in  the  Government  grant. — lAr.  Vis- 
cent  inquired  whether  4,000/.  would  be  sufficient  when  the  defaulting 
counties  came  in. — Mr.  Lupton  said  he  could  not  tell.     Every  society 
required  to  be  assisted  by  subscriptions.-    In  Leeds  the  subscriptions 
were  between  200/.  and  300/.  last  year. 

The   Chairman  (Mr.  Barwick   Baker)  said   he  granted    that  i^ 
Gloucestershire  there  were  not  as  many  bad  criminals  as  in  Leeds,  b^^ 
the  prisoners  were  by  no  means  men  charged  with  trifling  as-saults,  ^ 
tearing  up  their  clothes  in  workhouses,  or  small  oifences  of  that  kii>^* 
Mr.  Lupton  stated  that  in  large  towns  the  police  would  liave  no  X\f^^ 
to  attend  to  such  work,  and  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  do  i** ' 
but  a  great  many  things  were  impossible  until  they  were  tried.    F*^ 
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umy  years  he  bad  been  very  anxious  to  have  police  supervision 
anried  out  in  London,  but  was  told  that  though  it  would  do  very  well 
>r  a  small  country  place,  like  the  county  of  Gloucester,  it  would  be 
erfectly  impossible  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  any 
ther  large  town.  Two  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent, 
)irector  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  undertook  this 
impossible '  work  in  London,  and  in  six  months'  time  it  was  carried 
ut  most:  efficiently.  It  was  found  that  the  police  had  time  to  do  it, 
nd  the  work  was  done  more  efficientlv  than  in  most  of  the  counties. 
le  could  not  believe  that  the  police  of  large  towns  were  so  much 
iferior  to  the  country  police  as  Mr.  Lupton  seemed  to  suppose.  He 
elieved  that  they  would  be  quite  able  and  quite  willing  to  undertake 
ich  work.  The  chief  constable  in  Gloucestershire  had  been  asked  : 
Do  you  find  that  this  work  interferes  with  your  men  doing  their 
uty,  or  do  you  find  that  it  takes  their  attention  off  their  proper  work? 
^ught  you  to  have  more  men  in  any  way  on  account  of  your  taking 
p  this  work  7  '  He  had  always  replied :  *  It  is  a  help  to  our  men  to 
ndertake  this  work,  and  to  undertake  looking  after  discharged  pri- 
jners  either  as  supervisors  or  merely  aiding  them.  It  brings  them 
ito  communication  with  them,  and  makes  it  much  easier  ibr  our  men 
)  have  the  prisoners  coming  to  them,  than  to  have  to  go  and  find  them 
ut  and  hunt  after  them,  which  latter  course  is  more  objectionable  to 
16  prisoners  than  to  the  police/ 

Mr.  LuPTON  said  that  the  scheme  for  managing  a  Discharged  Pri- 
Dners'  Aid  Society  which  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  had  mentioned,  although 
;  might  be  suited  very  well  for  Gloucestershire,  w^ould  not  answer 
ery  well  for  general  adoption.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  difference 
etween  crime  in  a  country  district  and  in  large  towns.  In  the  society 
^ith  which  he  was  connected,  they  received  prisoners  from  agricultural 
istricts  as  well  as  from  towns,  and  so  far  as  regarded  the  prisoners 
om  country  districts  there  was  really  nothing  for  the  society  to  do 
ith  them.  The  prisoners  from  country  districts  appeared  to  have 
een  sent  to  prison  chiefly  for  tearing  up  their  clothes  in  workhouses, 
r  they  are  men  who  w^ere  wandering  about  the  country  and  did  not 
ant  help,  and  for  whom  the  society  could  really  do  nothing.  So  far 
J  his  experience  went,  the  work  in  country  districts. was  not  difficult, 
id  where  the  resident  police  were  an  efficient  body  of  men,  he  had  no 
3ubt  but  that  they  were  extremely  well  qualified  to  look  after  per- 
►ns  who  had  been  in  prison  for  drunkenness  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
1  large  towns,  however,  the  police  could  not  possibly  do  the  work, 
gain,  he  was  sure  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  would  agree  Mrith  him  that  in 
le  Gloucestershire  system  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  Chief 
Dnstable.  If  he  'was  not  with  them  thev  would  be  nowhere.  In  a 
rge  town  you  could  not  rely  upon  keeping  a  chief  constable  very 
ng ;  in  Leeds  they  did  not  keep  theirs  more  than  for  a  few  years, 
oreover  the  amount  of  time  the  work  required  was  so  great  that  the 
)lice  could  not  possibly  do  it.  In  Leeds  they  worked  in  connection 
ith  the  police,  who  helped  them  very  much,  up  to  a  certain  extent ; 
It  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  in  a  town  of  large  population  it  was 
K^ssary  to  have  a  paid  agent  if  the  work  was  to  be  thoroughly  done. 
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The  Chaibhan  (Mr.  Barwick  Baker)  suggested  that,  as  there  wai 
no  general  draft  scheme  laid  down  for  the  establishment  of  DischaTged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  they  should  write  to  the  secretaries  of  several 
of  these  societies  and  get  a  plan  fi-om  each,  and  then  adopt  that  which 
they  thought  best  suited  to  their  needs.     The  plan  adopted  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester  was  a  somewhat  advantageous  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
cost  about  half  that  of  any  other  county  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  prisoners  discharged.     In  Gloucestershire  they  supervised  all  the 
prisoners  discharged,  and  not  only  those  recommended  to  them.     Thej 
kept  a  watch  over  discharged  prisoners  for  a  considerable  time  after 
their  discharge,  and  those  prisoners  always  told  him  that  the  society's 
agents  were  the  best  friends  they  ever  had.     They  had  tlieir  agents 
spread  over  the  whole  county,  so  that  no  man  would  have  to  walk 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  at  any  time  in  order  to  get  to  an  agent 
These  agents  were  the  police,  who  most  readily  and  anxiously  worked 
for  them  without  any  charge,  so  that  they  saved  the  expenses  of  agents, 
which  were  generally  about  half  the  cost  of  supporting  a  society  of 
this  kind. 


Vagrancy  and  the  Berkshire  System. 

By  J.  Hamlyn  Borrer. 
Abstract. 

In  considering  any  plan  for  dealing  with  vagrancy  the  ' 
objects  of  a  sound  system  should  first  be  defined.  To  make 
vagrancy  profitable  by  giving  the  men  a  grievance,  and 
thus  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the  people  on  their  side,  and 
to  make  them  sullen  by  severe  treatment,  are  certainly  things 
to  be  avoided,  yet  the  only  results  of  systems  which  rely 
solely  upon  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Vagrant  Acts. 

To  save  large  numbers  of  men  from  continuing  in  or  enter- 
ing upon  so  despicable  a  life  must  be  the  final  aim,  and  all 
things  which  work  in  that  direction  will  be  our  nearer  objects. 
For  this  object  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  attractions  of  pro- 
fessional vagrancy  by  cutting  off  the  thoughtless  alms  on  which 
it  counts,  and  must  take  care  that  none  need  be  in  want  of  ^ 
sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  that  none  can  get  wh^"^ 
is  provided  in  sufficient  quantities  to  waste  or  sell ;  we  mu^ 
make  it  well  known  to  all  that  this  has  been  done,  and  whil^ 
making  a  good  and  straight  journey  on  each  day  the  conditior^ 
of  the  assistance,  must  take  care  that  our  regulations  do  n(^ 
unduly  interfere  with  travelling  workmen.     These  results,  th- 
author  believes,  will  be  attained  by  the  Berkshire  System,  thr- 
particulars  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

The  vagrant  is  thus  left  without  a  grievance,  yet  will  fin-^ 
it  very  difficult  to  pursue  with  comfort  his  old  tactics  of  strolling 
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dug  some  six  or  eight  miles  in  the  day,  and  making  himself 
it  to  be  a  starving  workman  who  has  walked  immense  dis- 
nces.  At  the  same  time  the  conditions  under  which  the 
read  is  given  guard  against  the  abuses  arising  from  the  Dorset 
rstem,  under  which,  unless  as  well  managed  as  in  its  native 
>unt7,  vagrants  get  the  bread  in  sufficient  quantities  to  waste 
ad  sell/ so  that  the  provision  of  it  becomes  an  attraction 
BStead  of  a  deterrent. 

The  tickets  also  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  travelling 
forkman  from  the  professional  vagrant.  The  difficulty  hither- 
io  has  been  to  make  sufficient  distinction  in  the  treatment  of 
Jiese  two  classes,  but  the  power  of  doing  so  has  now  been  put 
into  Mr.  Pell's  Act,  under  which  it  will  be  possible  to  regulate 
by  his  deserts  the  length  of  time,  up  to  thirty-six  hours,  for 
vrhich  each  man  shall  be  detained  and  kept  to  work  ;  the  man 
nrho  is  clearly  travelling  straight  ahead  as  well  as  possible 
bring  only  required  to  give  an  equivalent  in  work  for  the 
small  cost  of  his  night's  keep. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  Berkshire  System  has 
received  much  greater  attention  than  before.  In  July  last,  a 
neeting  of  representatives  appointed  by  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  several  counties  was  held  in  London  to  consider  it, 
he  result  of  which  will  probably  be  that  many  of  these 
ioanties  will  adopt  it. 

If  the  present  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to 
he  hours  at  which  vagrants  may  be  admitted  to  workhouses 
ould  be  altered,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  received  earlier 
n  condition  of  doing  the  work  that  was  set  them,  it  would  be  a 
)nsiderable  improvement,  and  would  remove  their  last  shadow 
f  a  grievance.  It  should  be  clearly  kept  in  view  that  the 
erkshire  System  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  mendicity  system 
*  which  the  Dorset  System  is  a  form ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
y  great  stress  on  this  fact  because  people  often  put  forward 
le  arguments  against  the  latter,  and  the  instances  of  its 
ilure,  as  if  this  m  some  way  affected  the  probable  success  of 
le  former. 

We  must  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of 
lose  who  sleep  in  the  common  lodging-houses,  and  who  are 
least  four  times  as  many  as  those  who  occupy  the  casual 
ards,  are  also  a  part  of  the  vagrant  class,  and  will  be  affected 
some  way  by  any  system  we  may  set  to  work.  About  two- 
iths  of  these  people  seem  to  be  self-supporting,  and  mth  these 
e  have  no  right  to  interfere;  the  othera,  who  live  in  the 
dgings  on  what  they  extort  from  the  public,  will  find  the 
round  cut  from  under  them  by  a  system  which  provides  bread 
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enough  for  every  man,  and  makes  it  well  .known  to  rich  and 
{>oor  that  this  is  done. 

When  starting  the  system  in  Gloucestershire  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Unions,  most  of  which  memorialised  Quarter 
Sessions  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  was  secured  at  the  first,  and 
we  also  had  the  advantage  of  already  having  got  the  police  as 
assistant  relieving  officers  in  nearly  every  Union,  the  importance 
of  which  is  very  great.  To  these  and  to  our  having  distributed 
100,000  handbills  at  the  cottages,  the  fact  that  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  in  a  very  short  time  is  no  doubt  chiefly 
due. 

In  Wilts,  the  decrease  since  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  j 
November  1881  has  been  remarkable;  and  taking  the  three 
years  from  1878  to  1881  Berkshire  shows  a  decrease  of  seven 
per  cent.,  whilst  every  other  county  or  district  from  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  full  returns  shows  an  increase,  vary- 
ing from  thirteen  to  sixty-four  per  cent. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  widely  adopted  and  energetically  worked, 
there  seem  good  grounds  to  believe  that  the  Berkshire  System 
affords  a  definite  prospect  of  eradicating  professional  vagrancy. 


The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  was  also 
read: — I  lieartily  trust  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  BoiTer's  paper 
will  meet  with  full  attention  from  the  Association.  Vagrancy 
is  an  e^^l  which  from  time  to  time  has  been  spoken  of 
despairingly ;  yet  nothing  has  been  done  materially  to  dimi- 
nish it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  600 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  agree  on  a  common  course  of  action. 
The  Berkshire  System  has  given  the  excellent  example  of  the 
Unions  requesting  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  suggest  a  mode  of 
action,  and  to  work  with  a  county  Committee  of  Justices  and 
Guardians.  By  this  means  the  counties  are  able  to  join  each 
other,  and  their  tolerably  united  action  may  extend  through 
the  whole  country.  At  present  three  adjoining  counties  are 
in  full  action ;  and  within  the  last  four  months  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  South  of  England 
have  given  an  apparently  favourable  consideration  to  the 
system,  and  I  believe  that  in  most  of  them  the  question  will 
be  brought  before  the  approaching  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
present  is  therefore  an  opportunity  which  we  have  never  be- 
fore had  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  idle  vagrant,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  quite  within  our  power  to  attain  it* 
For  five  centuries  we,  and  apparently  all  civilised  countries^ 
have  been  trying  to  put  down  vagrancy ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  only  way  to  this  end  was  to  make  the  law  as  severe 
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possible.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  vagrants  were 
lered  to  be  whipped,  branded,  and  hanged  ;  and  yet  during 
[  this  time  the  highways  of  England  were  unsafe  from  the 
imber  of  sturdy  vagrants  who  thronged  them.  The  truth< 
18  that  the  laws  were  too  severe  :  the  public  pitied,  relieved, 
id  sheltered  the  vagrants ;  and  though  many  were  hanged 
e  rest  had  an  easy  life,  and  they  multiplied  and  flourished. 
nee  then,  though  the  laws  have  been  milder,  we  still  have 
le  evil ;  and  though  tramps  still  exist,  our  roads  are  not  made 
dsafe  by  them.  Yet  it  is  very  desirable  to  reduce  their 
umbers  to  the  lowest  possible  degree — not  only  for  the  sake 
r  the  rates,  nor  only  for  the  sake  of  the  hard-working  poor, 
ho  are  cajoled  or  frightened  into  giving  their  pence  to  those 
ho  make  a  trade  of  begging  instead  of  working ;  but  even 
lore  for  the  sake  of  10,000  of  our  fellow-men,  who  by  the  well- 
ntentioned  but  cruel  kindness  of  others  are  led  into  the 
emptation  of  a  life  of  idleness  and  fraud.  From  such  a  life 
t  is  our  object  to  rescue  them  ;  and  I  believe  the  means  are 
rithin  our  easy  reach,  if  we  will  only  put  out  our  hands  to 
ake  them.  The  first  point  in  the  system,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
s  that  we  should  inflict  no  hardship  on  the  vagrants  which 
an  be  used  as  a  plea  for  exciting  compassion  and  gaining 
•ence  from  the  poor.  Giving  the  vagrants  a  grievance  that 
bey  can  fairly  complain  of  makes  their  fortune.  Detaining 
hem  uselessly  in  the  workhouses,  giving  them  a  cold  bath, 
Qsuflicient  food,  plank  beds,  are  all  things  which  the  poor 
rould  feel  as  hardships,  and  would  make  many  a  one  give  a 
enny  to  save  (as  they  think)  a  poor  creature  from  suffering  ; 
ut  no  poor  woman  would  give  a  penny  to  save  him  from  a 
loderate  half-day's  work.  The  notion  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
)  drive  vagrants  out  of  the  workhouse  into  tramp  lodgings  in 
rder  to  save  the  ratepayers'  money  is  most  unwise.  Few 
eople  calculate  how  very  small  is  the  cost  of  the  total  number 
f  vagrants  in  the  workhouse  ;  but  I  believe  if  anyone  will  do 
)  he  will  find  that  if  a  farmer  ordinarily  pays  20/.  in  rates, 
le  relieving  him  of  the  total  cost  of  the  vagrant's  food  will 
ive  him  less  than  1*.  But  if  the  vagrant  is  able  to  show  a 
rievance,  and  to  beg  through  the  union,  he  will  draw  from 
le  ratepayers  pbunds  instead  of  shillings. 

For  the  next  point,  it  is  always  desirable,  but  always  ex- 
remely  diflScult,to  make  a  distinction  between  the  good  and  the 
ad ;  but  in  vagrancy  one  distinction  off*ers  itself  which  is  avail- 
ble.  If  a  man  can  show  that  he  is  walking  at  a  steady  pace 
traight  along  the  road  day  after  day,  we  may  be  pretty  certain 
hat  he  has  an  object,  and  that  he  will  not  continue  such  steady 
ravel  for  long.     If  he  cannot  or  will  not  show  this,  we  may- 
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fairly  assume  that  he  is  only  seeking  an  idle  life.  The  way- 
ticket,  described  by  Mr.  Borrer,  gives  him  every  opportunity 
of  showing  this ;  and  while  we  relieve  the  fair  traveller 
liberally,  we  are  entitled  to  require  so  much  work  from  the 
purposeless  wanderer  as  will  entirely  destroy  the  pleasure  of 
an  idle  life.  If  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  will  allow  us 
to  make  this  use  of  the  tickets  to  determine  what  amount  of 
work  should  be  required  from  each  vagrant  (and  if  a  large 
number  of  counties  request  them  to  do  so,  I  cannot  but  hope 
they  will  give  it  their  consideration),  we  may  give  a  task  of 
one  hour  and  a  half  to  the  bond-Jide  traveller,  but  one  of  half 
a  day  or  more  to  the  mere  wanderer  whose  time  is  of  no  value 
to  him. 

At  a  meeting  in  London,  at  which  fourteen  counties  were 
represented,  a  committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  suggest 
some  slight  alterations  in  the  Berkshire  System  which  recent 
legislation  has  allowed  us  to  make.  I  will  not,  therefore, 
anticipate  what  their  suggestions  may  be  ;  but  it  will  be  quite 
easy,  without  imposing  anything  that  would  appear  a  hardship 
to  the  tenderest  mind,  to  prove  to  the  vagrant  that  the  doing 
Tiinepence  or  a  shilling's  worth  of  work  for  only  1  \d.  worth  of 
food  is  so  bad  a  bargain  that  he  will  seek  for  work  which  pays 
him  better ;  and  if  he  really  seeks  for  it,  he  will  not  be  long 
in  finding  it. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  WvLES  (Coventry)  wished  to  know  whether  the  Berkshire 
System  made  any  effort  to  reach  sturdy  beggars  who  frequented  the 
lodging-houses.  He  highly  approved  of  the  system  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  was  surprised  and  sorry  that  it  had  not  been  more  generally 
adopted  long  ago,  and  only  hoped  that  it  might  soon  be.  He  was 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  whole  country  if  itv«s 
generally  adopted. 

The  Rev.  11.  Solly  thought  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  vagrant 
class  should  be  brought  more  directly  under  Christixm  influence. 

The  Hon.  F.  Strutt  naid  that  his  union  (Helper)  had  suffered  tery 
much  from  vagrancy  during  the  last  few  years,  but  they  had  found  that 
the  power  recently  given  to  the  masterof  detaining- the  vagrants  fort«® 
night3  instead  of  one  was  doing  good.     He  had  been  away  in  Scotlat^^ 
for  some  weeks,  and  while  there  had  read  an  account  of  what  '^^ 
being  done  in  the  Belper  Union.    On  his  return  he  asked  if  the  mast*^ 
had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  adopt  this  measure  without  orders  fr^^ 
the  Guardians,  and  was  told  that  he  had,  in  consequence  of  commu^* 
<»tions  which  liad  been  received  from  the  Local  Government  Boa'vi 
He  thought  this  power  of  very  great  importance,  because  it  wo**' 
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ble  the  vagrant  to  make  an  earlier  start  on  the  second  day,  which 
\  of  importance,  especially  to  a  respectable  man  who  was  in  tem- 
ary  difficulties.  He  regretted  very  much  that  so  much  money  was 
Dg  spent  with  so  little  apparent  result. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.  (the  President)  said  he  could  not  spenk  with 
'  authority  upon  the  subject,  but  he  ventured  to  make  one  or  two 
larka,  because  he  was  much  interested  in  it.  He  came  from  a  part 
the  country  where  perhaps  vagrancy  was  more  prevalent  than  in 
Bt  places,  the  neighbourhood  of  Malvern ;  and  it  had  been  a  great 
Eiculty  with  himself  as  chairman  of  petty  sessions,  as  it  had  been 
h  his  predecessor  in  that  office,  Sir  Henry  Lambert.  A  great  deal 
]  been  done  by  administering  very  strict  justice  to  all  who  were 
md  offending  against  the  vagrancy  laws,  and  it  had  been  his  (the 
jaker's)  inflexible  rule,  whenever  a  man  was  found  begging  ia 
dvem,  to  send  him  to  prison  for  a  month  with  hard  labour ;  but  he 
raid  never  have  thought  of  enforcing  the  law  in  that  way  if  at  the 
me  time  they  did  not  afford  the  means  of  relieving  everyone  who 
illy  required  relief.  They  had  now  had  for  many  years  a  Mendicity 
Ksiety,  worked  by  the  police  with  a  system  of  tickets,  by  which 
•eryone  who  really  required  help  was  at  once  relieved ;  but  he  was 
nmd  to  say,  in  conformity  with  what  had  been  already  stated,  that  it 
ould  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  tramps  were  impostors  or 
en  who  did  not  require  relief.  He  had  known  remarkable  cases  in 
hich  relief  had  been  given  by  the  Mendicity  Society  when  honest 
en  would  have  succumbed  without  it.  The  question  was  about  to 
)me  before  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  his  county,  and  he* 
tended  to  support  strongly  the  adoption  of  the  Berkshire  System, 
oards  of  Guardians  were  very  important  in  the  matter,  and  no  effort 
lould  be  made  without  them.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  when 
iople  were  about  to  give  alms  indiscriminately  they  did  not  ask  them- 
Ives  what  good  they  were  going  to  do  by  giving  their  money  away. 
)  ask  themselves  this  was  the  more  essential  inasmuch  as  if  they  did 
t  do  good,  by  relieving  honest  distress,  they  were  sure  to  do  much 
rm,  by  encouraging  dishonest  mendicancy. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  M.P.)  took  the  opportunity  of 
pressing  the  thanks  of  the  section  to  Mr.  Borrer  for  his  very  good 
iper,  and  thought  they  must  all  regret  that  the  attractions  provided 
lewhere  had  caused  to  be  absent  many  people  who  very  likely 
mid  have  visited  the  section  and  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  which 
i8t  be  interesting  to  every  county  in  the  kingdom.  The  strongest^ 
^lament  that  Notts  and  Nottingham  should  join  in  the  scheme  was 
At  as  vagrancy  was  banished  from  other  counties  it  naturally  must 
come  very  much  more  prevalent  where  it  was  still  tolerated  without 
ntrol.  The  larger  the  area  over  which  this  system  was  adopted  the 
ore  necessary  it  would  be  to  cordially  co-operate  with  those  counties 
hich  had  adopted  it,  so  that  they  might  do  away  with  vagrancy  alt 
rer  England,  and,  if  they  could,  stamp  it  out.  The  unanimity  that 
kd  prevailed  that  day  gave  him  confidence  of  ultimate  success, 

Mr.  BoKBER  having  replied  to  various  questions,  the  discussioiL 
oeed. 
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3IISCELLANE0US. 

The  following  is  an  abstraxst  of  a  Paper  bj  the  Kev.  T.  Wj" 
HoRSLEY,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Prison,  Clerkenwell^ 
*  Reformed    Amusements,    as   Preventives   of    Intemperaiu 
and  Crime ' : — The  need  of  reform  in  music  halls  was  fii 
dwelt  on.     Vulgarity  and  indecency  are  too  often  to  be  foui 
in  them,  and  it  is  said  that  in  London  none  of  them  would 
solvent  but  for  the  sale  of  drink,  which  is  accordingly  pushc 
as  much  as   possible.     Where   amusement   can   be   provide 
without  these  evils  much  drunkenness,  and  consequent  crimeij 
is  prevented.     To  describe  one  instance  of  this. 

The  Victoria  Theatre,  Waterloo  Road,  was  rented  by  thflj 
Coffee  Music  Halls  Company,  Limited,  and  opened  (under  tbai 
title  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Hall)  at  Christmas  1880,  a ■ 
large  sum  having  first  been  spent  in  decorations  and  improve* 
ment  of  exits.  A  part  of  the  premises  was  also  altered  into  i 
■coffee  tavern,  which  has  proved  a  successful  and  profitable  part  . 
of  the  scheme.  Up  to  that  time  the  place  had  borne  a  bad  \ 
character  for  unruly  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
The  police  say  that  six  or  eight  cases  usually  came  into  their 
hands  on  a  Saturday,  and  a  very  much  larger  number  on 
Bank  Holidays ;  but  since  Christmas  1880  not  one  person  hat 
been  given  in  chargcy  though  the  audience  consists  certainly  of 
the  same  class  and,  it  is  believed,  to  a  very  great  extent  of  the 
same  individuals,  as  formerly.  The  performers  have  given 
iraore  trouble  than  the  audience  since  the  theatre  became  a 
coffee  hall,  and  it  was  at  first  found  difficult  to  keep  impro- 
priety out  of  the  performances.  But  this  difficulty  has  greatly 
diminished,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  when  the  hall 
is  occasionally  let  to  music-hall  artistes  they  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  place,  and  the  audience  they  bring  with  them  i« 
quite  satisfied. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  undertaking  would  be  self-support- 
ing, if  not  profitable  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  proved  so,  even  with 
the  great  help  afforded  by  the  musical  profession  in  ^ving 
their  services  for  a  ballad  concert  once  a  week.  In  August 
1881  the  directors,  alarmed  at  their  losses,  determined  (by  a 
bare  majority)  to  close  the  hall.  The  minority,  believing  that 
a  longer  time  was  necessary  to  try  the  experiment  fairly,  got 
together  a  guarantee  committee,  which  by  agreement  with  the 
directors  undertook  the  whole  management  of  the  hall  at  its 
^own  risk. 

The  hall  seats  2,500,  and  on  a  Saturday  it  is  fairly  filled; 
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defly  with  threepenny  and  sixpenny  admissions ;  rough  lads 
*  the  costermonger  class.  A  variety  entertainment,  freed 
om  objectionable  features,  is  given,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
\  introduce  something  a  little  better,  in  the  way  of  tableaux, 
c.  No  dangerous  exhibitions  are  allowed.  Pass-out  checks 
re  granted,  but  not  extensively  used.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Dowledge  that  such  checks  are  to  be  had  attracts  the  drink- 
ig  men,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the 
remises,  but  in  fact  few  are  asked  for. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  the  same  kind  of 
Dtertainment  is  given,  but  the  audience  is  scanty,  showing 
liat  it  consists  chiefly  of  those  who  can  only  spare  money  on  a 
kturday.  On  Fridays  a  reduced  fee  brings  a  large  audience 
0  a  temperance  demonstration,  with  singing,  dissolving  views, 
r  a  short  lecture.  There  remains  Thursday,  the  ballad  con- 
crt  night  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  and 
inblic  spirit  of  the  musical  profession),  when  the  audience  is 
•rtly  drawn  from  a  somewhat  diflferent  class,  the  ai*tisan 
ither  than  the  costermonger.  The  '  Messiah '  has  been  twice 
[iven,  an  '  Evening  with  Mozart '  once,  and  good  music  has 
)een  so  evidently  appreciated  that  special  arrangements  (on 
iharing  terms)  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  good  concerts  on 
tfondays  as  well  as  on  Thursdays.  If  the  boxes  are  taken  the 
ludience  consider  it  a  guarantee  that  the  music  is  worth  going 
0,  and  something  of  the  same  effect,  over  and  above  the  desire 
0  see  royalty,  is  produced  by  a  Wsit  from  a  princess. 

Among  the  more  serious  difficulties  in  the  way.  of  financial 
nccess  are : — 1st.  The  comparatively  small  profit  which  can  be 
oade  on  the  sale  of  tea  and  coffee  compared  with  that  on  the 
ale  of  intoxicants.  2nd.  The  position  of  the  hall  on  the  south 
ide  of  the  river,  which  causes  the  audience  to  be  purely  local 
nd  the  higher-priced  seats  to  be  comparatively  empty.  And 
rd.  The  prejudice  of  mere  unscrupulous  pleasure-seekers 
gainst  any  place  of  reformed  amusement,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
tt  the  other,  the  puritanic  prejudices  of  those  who  might  ether- 
ise give  valuable  help.  The  ballad  concerts  have  reduced  the 
irerage  weekly  loss,  but  have  not  put  an  end  to  it.  During 
le  past  year  it  has  been  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  was 
luing  the  first  eight  months.  As  the  promoters  gain  experi- 
ice  and  the  place  becomes  better  known,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
«s  will  diminish  till  self-support  is  reached :  but  this  will  not 
e  yet.  Meantime  the  undertaking  is  dependent  on  money 
uaranteed  by  a  few  individuals,  and  on  subscriptions.  More 
F  these  are  needed.  If  they  were  promised  for  three  years 
me  would  be  gained  for  the  experiment  to  be  fairly  tried. 
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The  following  is  an  abstraxst  of  a  Paper  by  the  Kev.  T.  W. 
HoRSLEY,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  on 
*  Reformed  Amusements,  as  Preventives  of  Intemperance 
and  Crime ' : — The  need  of  reform  in  music  halls  was  first 
dwelt  on.  Vulgarity  and  indecency  are  too  often  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  it  is  said  that  in  London  none  of  them  would  be 
solvent  but  for  the  sale  of  drink,  which  is  accordingly  pushed 
as  much  as  possible.  Where  amusement  can  be  provided 
without  these  evils  much  drunkenness,  and  consequent  crime, 
is  prevented.     To  describe  one  instance  of  this. 

The  Victoria  Theatre,  Waterloo  Road,  was  rented  by  the 
CoSee  Music  Halls  Company,  Limited,  and  opened  (under  the 
title  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Coflfee  Hall)  at  Christmas  1880,  a 
large  sum  having  first  been  spent  in  decorations  and  improve- 
ment of  exits.     A  part  of  the  premises  was  also  altered  into  a 
■coffee  tavern,  which  has  proved  a  successful  and  profitable  part 
of  the  scheme.     Up  to  that  time  the  place  had  borne  a  bad 
character  for  unruly  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
The  police  say  that  six  or  eight  cases  usually  came  into  their 
hands  on  a   Saturday,  and  a  very  much  larger  number  on 
Bank  Holidays ;  but  since  Christmas  1880  not  one  person  has 
been  given  in  charge^  though  the  audience  consists  certainly  of 
the  same  class  and,  it  is  believed,  to  a  very  great  extent  of  the 
same   individuals,   as  formerly.     The  performers  have  given 
jmore  trouble  than  the  audience  since  the  theatre  became  a 
coffee  hall,  and  it  was  at  first  found  difficult  to  keep  impro- 
priety out  of  the  performances.    But  this  difficulty  has  greatly 
diminished,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  when  the  hall 
is  occasionally  let  to  music-hall  artistes  they  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  place,  and  the  audience  they  bring  with  them  is 
quite  satisfied. 

Tt  was  hoped  that  the  undertaking  would  be  self-support- 
ing, if  not  profitable  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  proved  so,  even  with 
the  great  help  afforded  by  the  musical  profession  in  giving 
their  services  for  a  ballad  concert  once  a  week.  In  August 
1881  the  directors,  alarmed  at  their  losses,  determined  (by  a 
bare  majority)  to  close  the  hall.  The  minority,  believing  that 
a  longer  time  was  necessary  to  try  the  experiment  fairly,  got 
together  a  guarantee  committee,  which  by  agreement  with  the 
directors  undertook  the  whole  management  of  the  hall  at  its 
^wn  risk. 

The  hall  seats  2,500,  and  on  a  Saturday  it  is  fairly  filled. 
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tliiefly  with  threepenny  and  sixpenny  admissions ;  rough  lads 
|<rf  the  costerraonger  class.     A  variety   entertainment,  freed 
-from  objectionable  features,  is  given,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
"to  introduce  something  a  little  better,  in  the  way  of  tableaux, 
\.  Ac.     No  dangerous  exhibitions  are  allowed.     Pass-out  checks 
-ure  granted,  but  not  extensively  used.     It  is  thought  that  the 
knowledge  that  such  checks  are  to  be  had  attracts  the  drink- 
ing men,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the 
premises,  but  in  fact  few  are  asked  for. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  the  same  kind  of 
entertainment  is  given,  but  the  audience  is  scanty,  showing 
that  it  consists  chiefly  of  those  who  can  only  spare  money  on  a 
Saturday.  On  Fridays  a  reduced  fee  brings  a  large  audience 
to  a  temperance  demonstration,  with  singing,  dissolving  views, 
or  a  short  lecture.  There  remains  Thursday,  the  ballad  con- 
cert night  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  and 
public  spirit  of  the  musical  profession),  when  the  audience  is 
"  partly  drawn  from  a  somewhat  difterent  class,  the  artisati 
rather  than  the  costermonger.  The  '  Messiah  '  has  been  twice 
given,  an  *  Evening  with  Mozart '  once,  and  good  music  has 
been  so  evidently  appreciated  that  special  arrangements  (on 
sharing  terms)  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  good  concerts  on 
Mondays  as  well  as  on  Thui*sdays.  If  the  boxes  are  taken  the 
audience  consider  it  a  guarantee  that  the  music  is  worth  going 
to,  and  something  of  the  same  effect,  over  and  above  the  desire 
to  see  royalty,  is  produced  by  a  visit  from  a  princess. 

Among  the  more  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  financial 
success  are : — 1st.  The  comparatively  small  profit  which  can  be 
made  on  the  sale  of  tea  and  coffee  compared  with  that  on  the 
sale  of  intoxicants.  2nd.  The  position  of  the  hall  on  the  south 
^ide  of  the  river,  which  causes  the  audience  to  be  purely  local 
and  the  higher-priced  seats  to  be  comparatively  empty.  And 
3rd.  The  prejudice  of  mere  unscrupulous  pleasure-seekers 
against  any  place  of  reformed  amusement,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  puritanic  prejudices  of  those  who  might  other- 
Avise  give  valuable  help.  The  ballad  concerts  have  reduced  the 
average  weekly  loss,  but  have  not  put  an  end  to  it.  During 
the  past  year  it  has  been  only  about  one- third  of  what  it  was 
during  the  first  eight  months.  As  the  promoters  gain  experi- 
ence and  the  place  becomes  better  known,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
loss  will  diminish  till  self-support  is  reached :  but  this  will  not 
be  yet.  Meantime  the  undertaking  is  dependent  on  money 
guaranteed  by  a  few  individuals,  and  on  subscriptions.  More 
of  these  are  needed.  If  they  were  promised  for  three  years 
time  would  be  gained  for  the  experiment  to  be  fairly  tried. 
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The  friends  of  the  scheme  do  not  claim  to  have  done  all 
that  they  hope  to  do,  but  they  submit  that  the  level  of  the 
eiitertaimnents  has  risen  and  is  rising,  and  that  the  work  is 
well  worth  support.  Besides  the  effect  on  the  thousands  who 
go  there  (to  which  the  police  testimony  is  unanimous),  there  is 
the  indirect  influence  which  goes  to  raise  the  standard  of  enter- 
tainments elsewhere. 

Mr.  Robert  Johnson  read  a  short  Paper  on  *  Criminal 
Law  Reform,'  of  which  the  following  is  a  summar}' : — During' 
the  past  few  months  public  attention  has  been  directed  to 
several  sad  *  miscarriages  of  justice ' — that  is,  convictions  of 
innocent  persons.  Such  cases  are  probably  far  more  common 
than  is  usually  believed.  For  one  of  which  we  hear  it  is  pro- 
bable that  ten  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 
What  has  happened  before  may  happen  again.  Any  innocent 
man  may  have  a  charge  brought  against  him.  It  may  be 
cleverly  got  up,  circumstantial  evidence  may  appear  strong, 
and  conviction  may  follow.  Sentences  are  occasionally  so 
severe  as  to  be  cruel  and  unjust.  The  cases  of  prisoners  are 
often  very  badly  conducted  for  them,  for  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  pay  for  proper  professional  assistance.  In  such  cases 
the  prisoner  does  not  get  fair  play,  and  often  suffers  unde- 
servedly. The  Home  OflSce  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  A 
Ministry  of  Justice  is  required,  and  a  Court  of  Appeal  and 
Review. 
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TECHNICAL   EDUCATION.* 

low  can  Technical  Education  be  best  associated  with  Primary 
Schools  ?  By  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  B. A., 
D.Sc.  of  University  College,  Bristol. 

'N  1868  a  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  laid  down,  for 
^  .  the  then  purposes  of  discussion,  the  definition  that  tech- 
ical  education  means  ^  general  instruction  in  those  sciences 
le  principles  of  which  are  applicable  to  various  employments  in 
fe,'  with  the  express  limitation  that  the  term  '  should  be  deemed 
>  exclude  the  manual  instruction  in  arts  and  manufactures 
^hich  is  given  in  the  workshop.'  This  definition  has  never  been 
uite  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  and,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
onfusion,  at  the  outset  of  this  paper  I  will  state  that  I  consider 
\\e  definition  as  imperfect  and  untenable.  To  teach  the  prin- 
iples  of  science  because  they  are  applicable  to  various  employ- 
lents  of  life  is  indeed  most  essential ;  but  this  is  scientific 
ducation,  not  technical.  In  technical  education,  I  take  it, 
cientific  principles  are  taught,  but  not  as  abstract  principles ; 
hey  are  taught  by  reference  to  their  practical  application  in 
he  industries  and  arts.  To  take  a  machine  and  to  explain 
low  in  its  construction  a  scientific,  principle  has  been  or  may 
)e  applied  is  true  technical  teaching,  as  I  understand  it. 

Whether  there  is  a  gain,  or  not,  in  abandoning  the  narrow 
definition  of  the  Society  of  Arts  is  perhaps  debateable :  but 
the  fact  exists  that  it  has  been  abandoned  by  no  less  important 
a  body  than  the  present  Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical 
Instruction,  whose  first  report  is  particularly  directed  to  certain 
institutions  which  the  Society  of  Arts'  definition  of  1868 
would  absolutely  exclude. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  propounded  here  for  discussion 
to-day :  How  can  Technical  Education  be  best  associated  with 
^^mary  Schools  ?     In  other  words  :   How  can  the  teaching  of 

'  See  Transactions,  IB7S,  p.  437;  1876,  p.  427;  1874,  p.  356;  1870,  p.  823; 
*^«.  p.  430 ;  1867,  p.  386. 
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elementary  science  of  a  practical  kind  and  in  a  manner  capable 
of  illustration  by  constant  reference  to  its  applications  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  be  introduced  into  Primary  Schools  f 

In  the  primary  school,  the  child,  boy  or  girl,  is  not  yet  a 
producer  or  manufacturer  of  anything ;  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  technical  teaching  that  is  to  be  associated  Avith  his  or  her 
schooling  must  needs  be  of  a  different  order  from  the  technical 
instruction  of  a  few  years  later  when  he  or  she  becomes  a  pro- 
ducing unit.    It  is  not  on  that  account  less  important.    Science 
now  enters  so  largely  into  the  processes  and  means  of  industrial 
production  that  some  rudiments  of  its  principles  must  be  taught 
to  those  who  will  have  to  enter  into  the  work  of  production.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  artisan  to  know  something  of  mechanics, 
of  chemistry,  of  geology,  of  electricity — in  short,  of  science— 
because  a  knowledge  of  these  things  facilitates  production  and 
enlarges  his  capability  as  a  producing  unit.     But-  if  this  is  to 
be  the  chief  reason  why  science  is  taught  him,  then  it  is  evident 
that   the   science   taught  him  must   be  taught  as  something 
which  enters  into  and  affects  the  production  of  various  manu- 
factures— ^as  something,  which  enters  into  and  affects  the  work 
by  which  he  is  to  gain  his  livelihood.     It  is,  then,  I  repeat,  his 
interest  to  know  something  of  the  application  of  science  to  hift 
work.     It  is  our  interest  to  see  that  such  science  is  taught  to 
him  as  simply,  as  practically,  as  cheaply,  and  as  thoroughly  as 
is  possible. 

None  recognise  this  necessity  more*  clearly  than  those 
artisans  who  have  become  acquainted  vnth  the  facilities  enjoyed 
by  their  fellows  in  other  countries  for  obtaining  this  kind  of 
knowledge.  Though  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  visit 
of  English  artisans  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  the  conclusions 
they  came  to  still  hold  good.     They  say  :  — 

*  The  result  of  our  visit  is  our  belief  that,  unless  some  more 
thorough  and  i)ractical  steps  ai*e  taken  than  have  been  hitherto, 
the  effect  of  the  lack  of  such  facilities  for  the  education  of 
workmen  in  the  essentials  of  their  trade  will  have  a  serious 
eflPect  upon  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  Our 
opinion  is  that  some  scheme  should  be  devised  that  shall  afford 
instruction  to  all  classes  of  workmen,  both  in  the  great  manu" 
facturing  centres  and  in  the  more  remote  and  less  populcm^ 
districts.^ 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  discuss  whether  in  the 
education  of  the  artisan  child  there  should,  or  should  not,  be 
included  also  something  of  abstract  science,  for  its  own  sak^* 
as  an  insti*ument  of  education.     We  are  here  concerned  wit^ 
the  teaching  of  simple  science  as  and  for  the  immediate  bearix'^ 
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has  upon  production.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  clear  that 
ch  science  teaching  should  be  conducted  with  reference  to 
e  practical  facts  of  the  local  industries.  Thus,  for  example, 
ssons  on  mechanics  should  be  illustrated  hj  reference  to  the- 
achinery  used  in  the  district — looms,  printing  presses,  pumpsj 
anes,  and  the  like. 

Neither  is  this  the  time  or  place  to  combat  the  objection 
metimes  raised,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Elementary  Edu- 
,tion  Act  was  passed  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  in  ele- 
entary  schools  was  not  contemplated.  I  will  merely  remark 
at  subjects  of  elementary  science  existed  in  the  Code  before 
e  passing  of  that  Act,  and  are  not  a  subsequent  innovation. 
ay,  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  the  further  development  of 
lem  I  am  now  advocating  is  one  that  will  carry  out  the  spirit 
'  the  Act  of  1870  far  more  completely  than  has  hitherto  been 
>ne. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  I  read  before  the  Education 
department  at  the  Cheltenham  Congress  of  this  Social  Science 
association  a  paper  on  Technical  Education,  in  which  I  urged 
lat  this  education  must  begin  in  the  primary  school ;  alleging 
3  the  great  reason  for  this  that  apprenticeship  was — ^in  the 
lanual  trades  at  least — practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  I 
riefly  remarked  upon  the  existence  upon  the  Continent  of 
pprenticeship  schools ;  and  asserted  that  the  establishment  of 
ach  9.  school  in  this  country  would  cause  us  to  open  our  eyes 
3  facts  that  all  the  world,  except  ourselves,  has  seen  long  ago. 
hie  year  later  I  published  a  pamphlet  upon  '  Apprenticeship 
Schools  in  France,'  in  which  I  drew  attention  to  the  activity 
f  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  in  promoting  technical 
ducation  amongst  children  of  the  artisan  classes  by  means  of 
istitutions  which,  though  of  very  varying  types,  may  be  most 
onveniently  described  as  apprenticeship  schools. 

Public  opinion  in  this  country  appears  now,  after  three 
ears,  to  be  awakening  to  the  fact  that  such  schools  exist,  and 
hat  their  existence  is  of  significance.  Their  raison  (TStre  may 
>e  briefly  stated.  Formerly,  before  the  invention  of  steam 
sngines  had  led  to  the  creation  of  large  factories,  and  before 
here  were  any  Factory  Acts,  a  child  might  enter  a  workshop 
is  apprentice  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  that  workshop  might 
jee  a  great  range  of  Avork  going  on,  and  might  acquire  a 
correspondingly  wide  range  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 
Now-a-days,  however,  thanks  to  steam,  organisation,  and  Fac- 
tory Acts,  labour  is  highly  subdivided ;  boys  enter  late  and 
>?ork  at  specialised  duties  which  neither  require  nor  impart 
unch  or   any  technical  knowledge  or  skill;  rendering  ap- 
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prenticeship  a  mere  empty  farce.     '  Division  of  labour  often 
reduces  a  man's  work  to  one  single  operation  to  which  it  is 
useless  to  apprentice  a  boy.'     The  result  is  simply  that  when 
neither  the  school  nor  the  workshop  affords  a  boy  the  chance 
of  a  technical  training,  he  becomes  an  inferior  workman,  and 
the   nation   suffers   exactly  in  proportion  as  the   productive 
power  of  the  workman  as  an  industrial  unit  falls  below  what  it 
might  be.     This  is,  in  brief,  the  argument — the  unanswerable 
argument,  it  seems  to  me — for  doing  something,  either  by  add- 
ing manual  training  to  the  school  course,  or  by  adding  tech- 
nical scientific  instruction  to  the  workshop  training,  to  bring 
home   technical  education  to  the  artisan.     1  have  elsewhere 
stated    my    strong   conviction   that   both    these  courses  are 
necessary  ;  that  a  lower  and  a  higher  kind  of  technical  educa- 
tion are  required :  the  ouq  for  the  child  in  the  form  of  manual 
exercises  in  the  primary  school,  the  other  in  the  form  of  class 
teaching  of  applied  science  for  workmen.     The  former — the 
introduction  of  manual  exercises  into  the  primary  school — maj 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the   Kindergarten  system  of 
training  the  hand  and  eye. 

One  year  ago  there  was   appointed  the  very  influential 
Koyal  Commission  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
Their   duties  were   to   inquire  *  into  the  instruction  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  certain  foreign  coimtries,  in  technical  and 
other  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  classes  in  this  country ;  and  into  the  influence 
of  such  instruction  on   manufacturing   and   other   industries 
at  home  and  abroad.'     That  Koyal  Commission  has  already 
issued  a  '  first  report,'  as  a  small  instalment  of  their  whole  re- 
port, the  publication  of  which  they  thus  forestall  because  of  the 
importance  of  certain  facts  which  they  have  to  make  known 
without  delay.     What  are  these  Very  important  new  fads  i 
They  are  *  certain  very  recent  changes  in  the  French  laws  on 
Public   Instruction '   .    .    .    which   *  are   affecting,    and    will 
further  affect,  the  ordinary  and  higher  elementary  instruction, 
both  literary  and  technical,  of  the  workmen  and  foremen  of 
France.'     The  Commissioners  add  that,  *  It  is  clearly  the  aim 
of  the  (French)  Government  and  of  the  great  cities  that  this 
superior  instruction  shall  be  placed  as  fully  as  possible  within 
the  reach  of  all.' 

An  examination  of  the  Report  thus  hurried  into  existence 
will  show  that  the  new  facts  and  important  changes  thus 
announced  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  elementary  manual 
and  technical  schools  to  which  reference  was  made  by  the  pre* 
sent  writer  four  years  ago,  and  which  three  years  ago  he 
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ascribed    in  his  pamphlet  on   '  Apprenticeship    Schools   in 
ranee.*      In  that  pamphlet  four  types  of  school  were  de- 
:ribed,  and  statistical  tables  of  cost^  &C.9  and  of  results,  were 
Ided :  and  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Public  Instruction . 
id  of  the  French  Factory  Act  of  1874  was  pointed  out.     It 
a  gratifying,  not  to  say  edifying,  fact  that  the  Boyal  Com-    ' 
issioners  mention  all  the  four  types  of  school  which  were 
entioned  in  my  pamphlet,  though  they  confound  two  of  them 
gether.     They  even  describe  the  identical  schools  described 
r  me  in  iUustration  of  the  type.     The  relation  of  the  French 
iictory  Act  to  primary  education  has  been  so  strongly  insisted 
I  by  me  that  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  should  have  been 
ticed   also  by  the   Koyal  Commissioners.      Its  provisions 
lating  to  education,  which  differ,  as  will  be  seen,  considerably 
>m  those  of  English  factory  law,  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  No  child,  until  twelve  years  of  age,  can  be  employed 
any  master  unless  his  parents  or  gua^ian  prove  that  he 

kually  attends  a  public  or  private  school.  Every  child 
mitted  before  twelve  years  of  age  to  work  in  a  factory 
1st,  until  he  attains  the  age  of  twelve,  attend  a  school  for 
rtain  hours  (as  a  half-timer).  He  must  receive  two  hours* 
truction  daily y  at  least,  if  a  special  school  is  attached  to  the 
•tory. 

(2)  No  child  before  the  age  of  fifteen  can  be  permitted  to 
rk  for  more  than  six  hours  each  day,  unless  he  can  produce 

certijicat  d^etudes. 

When  it  is  added  that  in  France  the  two  hours*  instructions 
the  factory-school  are  permitted  to  include  technical  sub- 
ts,  such  as  mechanics,  drawing,  &c.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
ih  provisions  naturally  tend  to  promote  schools  of  the  types 
cribed. 

These  four  types  are — 

(1)  The  Manual  Pinmary  School.  Example,  the  Ecole 
nuelle  de  la  Rue  Toumefort. 

(2)  The  School  in  the  Workshop  (or  *  Factory-school '). 
Eunple^  the  school  set  up  by  MM.  Chaix  &  Cie.,  printers, 
Paris,  in  their  establishment. 

(3)  The   Workshop  in   the   School.     Example,  the  £cole 
Nicolas,  kept  by  the    Christian    Brothers   in   the   Rue 

ngirard,  Paris,  in  which  sixteen  trades  are  taught  in  work- 
ps  erected  in  the  school  premises. 

(4)  The  Apprenticeship  School.  Example,  the  Municipal 
prenticeship  School  of  Paris  (Ecole  Municipale  d*Ap- 
itis.  Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  Paris),  intended  to  turn  out 
aed  workmen  in  various  branches  of  mechanical  engineering. 
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Of  these  four  types  the  first  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  im> 
portant  in  relation  to  our  present  problem:  How  to  bring 
technical  education  into  relation  with  the  primary  school  I 
believe  the  solution  trill  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  manual 
primary  schools.  In  Paris,  where  in  the  majority  of  infiiot 
schools  the  Kindergarten  exercises  of  Froebel  in  a  modified  fonn 
have  long  done  good  work,  the  manual  primary  school  is  alreadr 
solving  the  problem  how  to  carry  on  the  Kindergarten  method 
of  training  hand  and  eye  into  exercises  of  a  more  advanced 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  practical  character.  Three 
years  ago  the  Ecole  Manuelle  de  la  Kue  Toumefort  was  a 
unique  institution.  To-day.  though  it  no  longef  stands  alone, 
its  organisation  is  more  complete  than  that  of  the  later  manual 
schools.     Its  organisation  may  be  briefly  described. 

In  the  Manual  School  of  the  Hue  Toumefort  manual 
exercises  accompany  primary  education.  These  manual 
exercises  bear  directly  upon  the  principles  applied  in  the  con- 
structive industries.  The  children,  beginning  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine,  pass  a  portion  of  their  school-time^ — an  hour  and 
a  half  per  diem  to  begin  with — in  one  or  other  of  three  work- 
shops attached  to  the  school,  and,  besides  this,  give  about  an 
equal  amount  of  time  to  drawing  and  modelling  in  clay.  By 
the  time  a  lad  is  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  he  will  have 
worked  for  a  few  weeks  at  simple  carpentry,  then  at  wood- 
turning,  then  at  filing  Avood  and  metal,  then  at  forging,  and 
perhaps  also  at  metal-turning.  Having  thus  made  the  round 
of  the  workshops,  he  will  for  the  last  two  years  specialise  his 
manual  work,  and  confine  himself  to  that  handicraft  for  which 
he  has  most  aptitude,  giving  now  from  three  to  four  hours 
a  day  to  workshop  instruction.  Manual  instruction  and  book- 
learning  go  hand-in-hand.  The  lads  enjoy  both  :  they  acquire 
a  taste  for  manual  occupations,  and  they  find  each  branch  of 
learning  a  relief  to  the  other.  Every  day  there  is  some 
technical  lesson  on  materials,  on  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
on  tools,  or  on  some  allied  subject.  Three  years  ago,  of  360 
children  who  were  being  educated  in  this  school,  but  50  were 
taking  up  the  manual  exercises.  At  that  time  I  described  the 
nature  of  the  training  as  follows : — '  There  are  three  work- 
shops,  one  for  modelling  and  sculpture,  one  for  Avoodwork,  and 
one  for  ironwork.  In  the  first,  eight  or  ten  little  fellows  of 
various  degrees  of  proficiency  may  be  seen  busily  shaping 
their  clay  models,  follo^ving  either  plaster  casts  or  boldly- 
executed  drawings,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  accom- 
plished master-workman.  A  few  who  have  already  attained 
some  skill  are  beginning  wood-carving,  or  carving  in  some  soft 
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ind  easilj^mana^ed  stone.  In  the  workshop  for  wood  two 
ttrpenters  and  a  cabinet-maker  superintend  the  pupils  who  are 
leginning  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  their  art«  Too  young  to 
iave  the  strength  requisite  for  heavy  work,  the  pupils  are 
ihiefly  occupied  in  learning  to  make  the  various  kinds  of  joints, 
nortised,  mitred,  and  dove-tailed^  that  are  employed  in  the 
onstniction  of  woodwork  of  all  kinds.  They  execute  neat 
ittle  models  of  all  these;  they  put  together  little  picture- 
rames  with  handsome  mouldings  and  panelled  doors.  They 
Iso  cut  geometrical  solids  and  turn  simple  forms,  such  as  tool- 
andles  and  chair-legs,  and  set  up  little  pieces  of  inlay-work. 
t  is  not  much  as  a  visible  result,  not  much  either  as  to 
larketable  value,  nevertheless  of  the  very  highest  value  as  a 
raining  of  hand,  eye,  and  mind  for  the  career  that  is  to  open 
ut  hereafter.  A  few  larger  pieces  of  work  have  been  made 
nxn  time  to  time  by  older  pupils,  each  contributing  his 
uotum  of  labour.  In  tlie  workshop  for  metal  the  pupils  work 
t  the  forge,  learning  to  make  bolts  and  nuts,  to  forge  and 
epair  tools,  and  to  execute  small  pieces  of  work  from  drawings 
nrnished  beforehand.  Having  done  this,  they  go  on  to  learn 
be  use  of  the  file,  be^nning  with  the  task,  so  easy  in  appear- 
nee,  so  difficult  in  fact,  of  filing  into  shape  a  pei'fect  cube. 
)ther  simple  forms  follow,  and  then  they  must  learn,  as  they 
id  for  wood,  the  various  ways  of  joining  two  pieces. together.' 
It  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  the  lads  who  leave  school 
ave  not  only  acquired  a  most  useful  knowledge  in  the  prac- 
cal  methods  of  work,  but  they  have  done  this  without 
etriment  to  their  ordinary  school  learning,  as  the  results  of 
>mpetition  in  examination  Avith  the  pupils  of  other  schools 
bundantly  show. 

To  the  above  account  of  the  school  I  have  little  to  add, 
ive  to  chronicle  the  further  development  of  its  work  during 
le  past  three  years.  Dr.  Laubier,  the  director  of  the  school, 
as  lately  had  the  gratification  of  being  permitted  to  extend 
16  manual  training  which  he  has  thus  established  to  tlie  whole 
^  the  350  children  attendinff  the  schooL  As  to  the  manual 
ork  itself,  it  has  during  the  two  years  made  progress  in 
^veral  directions ;  notably  in  the  way  of  providing  extremely 
mplc  exercises  for  the  youngest  pupils.  I  should  desire  that 
1  who  value  the  method  of  the  Kindergarten  training  in 
ifant  schools  could  visit  this  school  to  see  how  Dr.  Laubier 
solving  the  problem,  for  which  I  believe  none  other  than  be 
IS  found  a  solution — how  to  carry  on  the  Kindergarten 
cercise  by  a  progressive  course,  which,  beginning  with  the 
ighly  amusing  and  instructive  but  otherwbe  valueless,  oocu- 
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pation  of  folding  strips  of  coloured  paper^  finishes  off  in  the 
production  of  ornamental  and  valuable  work  in  wood^  stone, 
or  iron. 

But  this  experiment  of  introducing  manual  training  into 
the  primary  school  has  found  favour  in  another  direction.     By 
a  resolution  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  manual  instruction  is 
henceforth  a  recognised  part  of  the  course  of  training  in  thirty 
of  the  primary  schools  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine,     This 
resolution  and  another,  which  makes  the  instruction  of  sU 
manual  and  apprenticeship  schools  in  France  gratuitous^  are 
the  really  new  points  that  come  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners.     Let  me  add  that  amongst  the  Appendices  to 
their  Report  they  give  a  most  valuable  and  suggestive  pro- 
gi'amme  for   the  extension    of  the   Kindergarten  system  to 
higher  courses,  the  more  advanced  exercises  including  basket- 
weaving,  trellis  and  wire-net  making,  chain-making,  the  use 
of  tools,  the  construction  of  joints,  &c. 

Two  points  in  the  organisation  of  these  schools  I  empha- 
sise as  being  of  paramount  importance.  First,  that  this  educa- 
tion is  in  France  absolutely  free  and  gratuitous ;  second,  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  education  in  these  schools  consists 
of  lessons  in  drawing  and  modelling. 

When  we  come  to  the  enquiry  how  we  can  develope  for 
ourselves  a  system  consonant  with  our  existing  primary-school 
organisation  and  supplementary  to  it,  these  two  points  naturally 
come  up  first  for  discussion.  For  my  own  part,  1  hardly  hope 
for  much  progress  in  this  direction  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
until  we  have  made  further  progress  toward  the  goal  to  which 
our  Scottish  neighbours  have  been  so  nobly  striving — namely, 
free  education.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  how  soon  we 
come  to  this. 

But,  whether  *  free  schools  '  are  soon  to  be  realised  or  not, 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  good  progress  should  not  be  made 
in  introducing  simple  manual  exercises,  and  in  developing  the 
teaching  of  ^  industrial  drawing.'  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
workmen  there  are  who  do  not  understand  the  simplest  elements 
of  *  working  drawings ; '  and  who  cannot  *  read,'  from  plan, 
elevation  and  section,  the  form  of  the  thing  to  be  constructed. 
This  surely  might  be  taught  in  every  primary  school.  For,  it 
is  even  more  essential  to  a  workman  than  arithmetic  or  reading 
to  learn  the  principles  on  which  working  drawings  are  con- 
structed. I  say,  more  important  \  for  while  a  workman  can 
work  without  being  able  either  to  read  written  instructions  ot 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  his  work,  he  cannot  rightly  work  wito* 
out  being  able  to  interpret  the  instructions  which  he  recei^^ 
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in  the  form  of  working  drawings  made  to  scale  in  plan  and 
elevation.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  kind  of  drawing,  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  artisan,  has  been  almost  wholly 
neglected  and  omitted  from  the  things  taught  in  the  primary 
school ;  whilst  drawing  of  another  more  ambitious,  but  far  less 
useful  sort  has  been  recognised  as  a  subject  worthy  of  pro- 
motion and  of  payment  by  results. 

The  success  of  the  manual  schools  in  Paris  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  show  us  that  there  is  one  Avay,  at  least,  of  solving  the 
problem  of  connecting  technical  education  with  primary  educa- 
tion. In  Germany  the  village  trade  schools  have  done  much, 
though  in  a  less  systematic  fashion,  towards  the  same  end.  But 
here  in  England,  the  first  step  has  yet  to  be  taken  ;  and  here  we 
have  to  contend  not  merely  against  custom  and  prejudice,  but 
against  stereotyped  Factory  Acts  and  Education  Acts  which 
are  far  less  elastic  in  their  operation  than  those  of  France,  and 
under  which,  as  they  at  present  stand,  the  half-time  school  gets 
scant  encouragement,  the  factory  school  is  illegal,  and  the 
manual  primary  school  is  practically  barred  out  of  existence. 

But  this  first  step  must  be  taken.  Year  by  year  the  cry 
for  technical  education  grows  louder,  and  year  by  year  the 
teaching  of  applied  science  in  its  higher  branches  spreads 
and  grows..  It  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  the 
higher  technical  education  given  to  masters  and  foremen — 
valuable  though  it  is — does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  filter 
directly  downwards  to  the  rising  generation  of  artisans,  because 
the  connecting  link  of  apprenticeship  is  missing.  If  we  want 
that  training  to  reach  the  artisan  we  must  prepare  him  for  it 
by  developing  a  preparatory  system  in  connection  with  our 
primary  schools.  Developing,  I  say ;  for  it  is  not  our  business 
to  copy  foreign  institutions,  however  worthy  of  imitation,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  same  necessity  that  has  led  to  their  develop- 
ment abroad  is  our  necessity  also  at  home. 

But  I  have  said  enough  already  upon  the  existence  of  this 
necessity — enough,  too,  to  indicate  my  views  as  to  the  lines  on 
which  this  development  of  the  teaching  of  our  primary  schools 
should  proceed,  and  how  with  that  teaching  we  can  best  asso- 
ciate the  rudiments  of  technical  instruction  in  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  the  various  employments  in  life. 
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How  can  Technical  Education  be  best  associated  with  Inter 
mediate  Schools  and  Local    Colleges  ?      By   Henbt  & 

Cropper. 

(rt)  Intermediate  Schools. 

I  MUST  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  that  the 
primary  school  has  taught  our  pupil  to  read  with  fluency 
— an  assumption  not  always  justified  by  experience,  but  one 
that  is  necessary  for  my  theories,  as  I  fear  that  the  system  of 
payments  by  results  has  of  late  been  somewhat  overstrained, 
and  that  much  confusion  has  been  created  as  to  the  difference 
^between  a  grounding  in  knowledge  and  a  smattering  of  know- 
ledge. (See  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  July  28.)  If  a  youth  cannot  read 
with  such  fluency  that  a  line  of  print  presents  a  picture  to  him, 
the  mere  spelling  of  any  word  destroys  the  continuity  of  thought 
necessary  for  a  right  appreciation  of  a  sentence,  so  that  the 
meaning  is  obscured.  Hence  reading  under  such  conditions  is 
a  labour  instead  of  a  pleasure ;  and,  therefore,  I  insist  upon 
fluency  as  the  basis  of  our  operations  in  the  intermediate 
schools. 

One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  at  the  outset  is  the 
choice  of  a  trade  for  a  boy,  and  phrenology  has  not  yet  taken 
a  sufficiently  important  place  amongst  the  sciences  to  warrant 
me  in  insisting'  upon  its  aid  in  making  such  choice.  I  can, 
therefore,  but  suggest  that  it  might  be  made  useful.  If,  for 
example,  a  boy  shows  a  lack  of  reverence  or  veneration  and  a 
superabundance  of  combativeness,  one  would  scarcely  select 
the  Church  as  his  vocation ;  nevertheless,  he  sometimes  does 
get  there.  If  constructiveness  predominate,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  he  would  make  an  architect,  a  builder,  or  an  en- 
gineer. If  acquisitiveness  be  his  strong  point,  the  law  might 
offer  a  good  field ;  or  if  destructiveness  prevail,  he  will  most 
likely  turn  his  attention  to  politics.  By  whatever  process, 
however,  an  opinion  be  arrived  at,  a  little  shrewd  observation 
•on  the  part  of  parent  and  teacher  would  certainly  be  of  assist- 
ance to  any  boy  in  the  selection  of  his  calling.  But  the  ob- 
servation must  be  shrewd.  It  often  happens  to  me  that  a 
mother  brings  her  son  to  learn  the  art  of  the  engineer,  *  because 
he  is  so  fond  of  mechanism.  Nothing  delights  him  so  much, 
sir,  as  to  pull  the  clock  to  pieces.'  I  sometimes  ask,  •  Does  he 
put  it  together  again  ? '  and  the  answer  is  always  the  same, 
uttered  in  the  same  gentle  tones  of  apology,  ^  Well,  you  see, 
«ir,'  &c.     Another  excellent  soul  insists  that  her  son  ought  to 
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a  doctor — '  He  has  such  a  nerve ;  could  see  a  leg  amputated 
bhout  flinching  I '  and  yet  knowing,  as  we  all  do,  that  no 
ofession  requires  gentleness  and  all  the  finer  qualities  in  so 
linent  a  degree  as  the  medical,  I  have  been  tempted  to  say, 
^'our  son  is  more  suited  to  be  a  butcher  than  a  doctor ;  *  but 
5  mother's  eyes  looked  me  in  the  face,  so  I  invariably  checked 
rself,  and  have  said  it  to  you  instead. 

Now  let  me  assume  that  the  boy  has  entered  the  interme- 
ite  school,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  somewhat  for 
certain  pursuit.  Very  little  can  be  done  for  him.  It  is  a 
5re  question  of  time-tables.  Whatever  you  give  him,  say  in 
^chanics  or  chemistry,  must  be  deducted  from  something  else, 
less  it  be  done  as  an  auxiliary  to  some  other  study  ;  and  I 
i  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  For  example,  some  things 
ist  be  committed  to  memory  for  the  mere  purpose  of  training 
d  strengthening  it,  as  well  as  for  the  pui'pose  of  facilitating 
•tain  mental  operations — as  in  arithmetic,  the  committal  to 
imory  of  the  multiplication  tables  saves  in  after-life  a  deal  of 
ary  calculation,  and  the  remembrance  of  all  other  tables 
^es  reference.  The  economy  of  this  process  is  incalculable, 
len  why  not  extend  it?  Let  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
nmit  to  memory  the  names  of  all  the  metals  and  the  elements, 
:h  their  symbols  and  their  chemical  nomenclature.  ^  What ! 
intelligently  ? '  you  ask.  Yes ;  why  not  ?  You  never  pre- 
id  to  show  a  pupil  why  12  times  12  make  144 ;  he  acquires  the 
3wledge  by  a  purely  mechanical  and  unintelligent  operation, 
1  yet  you  will  agree  with  me  that  no  one  can  be  a  quick  or 
icessfui  arithmetician  whose  remembrance  of  the  tables  is 
;  perfect.  Such  labour  as  1  here  recommend  would  be  a 
edl  tax  upon  the  energies  of  the  bov,  but  would  prove  an 
nense  saving  of  time  to  the  man. 

Beyond  this,  I  have  but  one  recommendation  to  make, 
nely,  that  the  teacher  should  do  much  of  his  teaching  by 
istrated  lectures — quite  elementary,  but  profusely  illustrated 
diagrams,  movable  models  in  section,  and  by  experiments, 
e  City  Guilds,  which  are  now  showing  so  active  an  interest 
technical  teaching,  could  scarcely  do  better  work  than  to  offer 
uable  prizes  for  a  series  of  diagrams  for  the  illustration  of 
h  lectures.  There  are  none  yet  produced  which  are  at  the 
le  time  convenient,  effective,  and  cheap. 

[A  set  of  Diagrams  was  here  described.] 

By  some  similar  apparatus  (which  I  only  show  as  a  sug- 
(tion,  not  as  a  model)  diagrams  would  be  under  the  control 
the  teacher,  and  explainable  without  having  to  move  about 
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to  point  first  to  one  and  then  to  another,  in  different  parts  of 
the  room.  Some  lectures  would  be  required  to  be  illustrated  bj 
experiment,  others  by  models ;  but  whatever  method  of  demon- 
stration be  adopted,  it  must  be  plain  and  simple.  A  test-tube 
experiment  is  useless  for  a  large  class. 

Too  many  subjects  must  not  be  taken  up.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy  to  teach  weaving  in  Staffordshire  or  pottery  in 
Nottingham,  unless  the  object  were  to  establish  those  trades  in 
the  localities  mentioned;  in  which  case  I  should  repeat  the 
advice  which  Punch  gave  to  persons  about  to  many— 
*  Don't!'  Whatever  branches  may  be  taken  up  should  be 
treated  in  the  most  elementary  manner,  somewhat  after  the 
following : — 

Fabkics. — (1)  To  show  the  different  structures  of  woTen, 
knitted,  and  twisted  fabrics. 

(2)  The  materials  of  which  they  are  made. 

(3)  The  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  threads 
or  yarn. 

(4)  The  reason  why  animal  threads  are  non-combustible. 

(5)  The  reason  why  vegetable  threads  are  combustible. 

(6)  The  reason  why  animal  substances  will  not  take  the 
same  dye  as  vegetable. 

Metals. — (1)  The  difference  between  cast  iron,  malleable 
cast  iron,  wrought  or  bar  iron;  Bessemer  steel,  crucible 
steel,  &c. 

(2)  The  effect  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  other  common 
impurities  in  iron  and  steel. 

I  think  I  need  not  multiply  illustrations  to  show  how  purely 
elementary  I  would  have  the  teaching  in  the  intermediate 
schools.  Concurrently  there  should  be  a  course  of  algebra  and 
of  mechanical  drawing ;  and  with  that,  I  think,  you  will  have 
all  that  can  be  expected  in  this  department.  If  we  do  nothing 
more  than  inspire  in  our  youth  the  desire  to  understand  the 
science  of  the  trades  in  which  they  are  to  engage,  the  benefit 
to  this  country  will  be  incalculable,  for  where  that  desire  exists 
there  is  a  foundation  upon  wliich  a  superstructure  may  be 
reared  without  much  difficulty. 

(ft)  Local  Colleges. 

I  apprehend  that  local  colleges  will  deal  chiefly  with  sub- 
jects which  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  locality  of  the  col- 
lege ;  otherwise,  there  may  be  a  waste  of  power.  It  would 
be  manifestly  useless  for  a  college  in  Yorkshire  to  devote 
attention  to  the  staple  industry  of  Nottingham.  There  are^ 
however,  certain  arts  which  are  not  local,  and  the  technigue  of 
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which  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  every  college^ 
such,  for  example,  as  practical  mechanics,  inorganic  chemistry, 
metallurgy,  &c.,  &c. 

To  enable  me  to  deal  concisely  with  my  subject  permit  me 
to  treat  it  under  the  following  divisions: — 

1.  The  Apparatus.         3.  The  Teachers. 

2.  The  Pupils.  4.  The  Method  of  Teaching. 

1.  The  apparatus  must  consist  of  a  suite  of  furnished  work- 
shops and  a  museum.  The  furnishing  of  these  must  necessarily 
be  done  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  college,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  yet  to  undertake  this  task  I  will 
inform  you  how,  to  some  extent,  the  technical  shops  in  this 
town  will  be  furnished.  Animated  by  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
without  which  no  such  college,  can  succeed,  some  of  the  engi- 
neering firms  of  this  town  have  contributed  the  material,  and 
their  employes  are  contributing  the  labour,  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  necessaries  as  a  steam  engine,  lathes,  and  other  tools; 
and  it  will  add  no  little  to  the  success  of  our  enterprise  for  a 
working  man,  as  he  passes  through  the  building  and  points  to 
the  various  machines,  to  be  able  to  say,  ^  I  gave  a  day's  work 
to  the  making  of  that.'  Other  gentlemen  have  contributed 
without  the  aid  of  their  empIoySs,  and  still  another,  who,  perhaps, 
felt  that  his  liberality  had  a  limit,  sold  a  lathe  to  the  college, 
and  gave  half  its  value  to  the  institution.  One  very  important 
part  of  the  apparatus  will  be  a  museum  of  models,  showing  in 
chronological  order*  the  various  inventions  in  the  departments 
to  which  especial  attention  >vill  be  directed.  In  many  cases,  a 
plain,  inexpensive  wood  model,  in  section,  will  suffice.  All 
such  models  should  be  fully  described  on  labels  attached  to 
iStiem,  and  copious  indices  kept  for  easy  reference.  For  want 
of  such  a  museum  many  a  man  has  spent  weary  years  in  per- 
fecting an  invention  which  had  been  completed  and  probably 
abandoned  long  before. 

2.  The  pupils  should  be  selected  from  those  who  have  either 
passed  or  are  passing  certain  classes  in  the  college.  I  think 
this  is  essential,  because  the  workshops  are  intended  simply  to 
illustrate  the  subjects  taught,  and  are  not,  in  any  sense,  intended 
to  perfect  the  pupils  in  mere  handicraft.  The  apprenticeship 
System  will  do  that,  and  the  college  should  supply  what  the 
apprenticeship  fails  to  give. 

3.  The  teachers  will  naturally  be  the  professors  of  the 
college,  but  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  staff*  will  be 
necessary.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
professors  will  be  able  to  enter  into  the  technicalities  of  a  trade 
of  which  they  must  be  profoundly  ignorant.    For  such  braiiches 
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as  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  an  intimate^ 
practical  acquaintance  with  these  manufactures  will  be  re- 
quired ;  and  I  see  no  other  plan  than  the  engagement  of  the 
best  men  to  be  found  in  each  department,  such  men  to  supply 
the   art  (practice)   Avhile   the   professors   supply  the   science 
(instruction).     It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time  our 
industrial  centres  may  be  able  to  furnish  teachers  who  will 
combine  the  art  and  science  of  various  trades,  and  such  teachers 
^vill  be  invaluable  for  technical  schools,  but  at  present  we  are 
dealing  mth  the  materials  we  have  rather  than  with  those  we 
desire. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching. — The  teaching  should  be  theo- 
retical— the  mere  teaching  of  principles  on  a  scientific  basis, 
whilst  the  tools  or  apparatus  should  be  used  only  foi*  the  demon- 
stration of  the  principles  taught.    I  shall,  perhaps,  best  explam 
myself  by  one  or  two  examples.     Let  us  suppose  that  the 
subject  is  metal-Avorking,  involving  the  use  of  lathe  and  planet 
This  necessitates  a  knowledge   of  the   characteristics  of  the 
various  metals,  cast  iron^  wrought  (or  malleable)  iron,  steely 
brass,  &c.     Commencing  at  the  forge,  we  require  to  know  the 
various  temperatures  at  which  different  metals  may  be  wrought; 
a  rough  and  ready  method  of  judging  such  temperatures ;  the 
chemical   and   mechanical   actions    of  welding ;    the   various 
qualities  of  steel,  and  the  uses  to  which  such  qualities  may  be 
put ;  the  reasons  why  different  temperatures  are  required  for 
working  steel ;  the  effect  of  different  tempers  in  steel  for  cut- 
ting tools;    and  a  host  of  other  operations  incident  to  the 
Avorking  of  steel  and  iron.     Passing  from  the  forge  to  the 
lathe,  our  pupils  require  to  be  taught  the  nature  of  the  metal 
to  be  turned,  the  proper  cutting  speeds,  the .  correct  angle  for 
a  turning  tool,  the  reason  Avhy  cast  iron  requires  a  tool  of  a 
different  shape  from  one  for  ^vrought  iron,  the  cause  of  the 
heat  generated  in  the  process  of  turniog,  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
it.     All  this  sounds  very  elementary  to  a  mechanic,  but  few, 
even  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  manipulation,  could 
explain  the  principles  involved.     Now  I  should  select  a  pupil 
to  make  a  tool,  and  to  turn  a  bar  of  iron  with  that  tool.    There 
should  be  a  record  of  the  weight  of  metxil  turned  off  in  a  given 
time,  of  the  temperature  of  the  lathe-^bearings,  of  the  bar  bein^ 
turned,  and  of  the  turning  tool.     The  same  operation  shoula 
be  performed  with  a  tool  which  is  theoretically  correct,  and  » 
comparison  of  the  operations  will  prove  the  value  of  the  lesson. 
Again,  let  a  pupil  turn  a  rod  of  brass  with  a  tool  which  is 
cprrect  for  turning  iron,  and  the  result  will  form  the  basb  of 
another  excellent  lesson  in  metal -working.    An  immense  stride 
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ill  have  been  made  when  our  mechanics  understand  that  all 
K>l8  which  are  not  made  and  used  in  strict  accord  with 
techanical  principles  cause  a  waste  of  energy  and  of  material^ 
id  that  such  waste  is  wrong  both  economically  and  morally ; 
I  support  of  which  statement  I  assert  unhesitatingly  that  every 
in  of  coal  which  has  been  needlessly  blown  into  the  air  in  the- 
»nn  of  preventible  smoke  has  avenged  itself  tenfold  by  its- 
»8truction  of  health  and  its  influence  upon  the  climate,  and 
lence  upon  the  agriculture  of  our  country. 

Turning  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  textile  manufac- 
ires^  each  locality  must  determine  the  best  manner  of  dealing 
ith  its  own  staple  trades.  In  Nottingham,  attention  would 
aturally  be  directed  to  lace  and  hosiery.  The  Jacquard  and 
s  uses  should  form  a  distinct  branch,  and  should  be  taught  in 
irery  college.  The  resources  of  the  Jacquard  are  not  yet 
Qown.  Hitherto  this  marvellous  machine  has  been  applied 
nly  to  the  production  of  patterns  upon  w^oven  or  textile  fabrics^ 
'he  Jacquard  has  never  yet  seen  the  inside  of  a  printing  office, 
ut  I  prophesy  that  some  of  us  will  live  to  see  it  effect  a  revo- 
ition  in  the  composition  of  types.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
ossibilities  of  the  machine  are  unknown,  and  its  principles 
lould  therefore  be-widely  taught.  The  difficulties  of  illustrat- 
ig  to  a  class  the  operation  of  threads  in  weaving  are  very 
reat,  but  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  announce  the  success  of 
cperiments  I  am  making,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  on  a 
sreen  (as  a  magic-lantern  picture  is  shown)  the  process  of 
taking  woven,  twisted,  looped,  or  knitted  fabrics  in  actual 
aeration.  In  the  meantime  I  know  of  no  better  system  than 
lat  of  lay-teachers — men  avcU  versed  in  the  principles  of  their 
•ade,  and  able  to  convey  their  information  in  passable  English, 
►ne  point  should  receive  strict  attention,  namely,  the  exclusion 
r  trade  slang.  Transfer  from  one  town  to  another  the  trade 
jrms,  and  they  become  mere  unintelligible  jargon.  I  convey 
0  idea  to  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  though  he  be  an  eminent 
lechanician,  when  I  tell  him  that  one  part  of  a  lace  machine  is 
'  goose-neck,' another  is  a  'half-jack.'  As  a  proof  that  this 
tlJe  matter  is  not  without  importance,  I  may  mention  that  in 
tockholm,  having  once  to  buy  some  chemicals,  I  had  simply 
»  write  down  in  the  druggist's  sjioj)  the  symbols  of  the  articles 
squired,  and  was  immediately  served ;  whilst  in  an  engineering 
itablishment,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  French,  German, 
ad  Swedish  languages,  we  could  not  describe  certain  parts  of 
machine  without  having  them  to  point  to. 

In  the  textile  departmepts  I  place  great  reliance  upon  the 
loseum  spoken  of  under  our  first  heading. 
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Permit  me  to  conclude  with  a  word  of  caution  to  professors. 
They  should  confine  themselves  to  the  teaching,  and  leave  the 
demonstration  to  others.    ^  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet/    The 
best  amateur  workman  is  a  mere  tyro  compared  with  an  appren- 
tice, and  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  actual  use  of  tools  a  pro- 
fessor can  ever  be  more  than  an  amateur.     So  long  as  the 
professors  talk,  our  apprentices  will  believe  in  them ;  but  when 
they  work,  our  apprentices  will '  find  them  out.'     If  we  do  but 
confine  ourselves  to  the  useful  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  our  manufactures  technical  education  will  be  a  blessing 
to  the  country.     My  chief  fear  is  that  professors,  committees, 
and  managers  will  be  attracted  by  the  *  pretty  side '  to  the 
neglect  of  the  ^  seamy  side,'  which  is,  after  all,  that  on  which 
the  real  work  is  done. 


Techiiical  Training  in  relation  to  (a)  Primary  Schools;  (A) 
Intermediate  Schools  ;  and  (c)  Local  Colleger,  By  the  Rev. 
H.  Solly  (Artisans'  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Technical  Education). 

I  PURPOSE  in  this  paper  to  touch  only  on  certtun  points 
of  some  importance  in  r6gard  to  technical  training,  with 
which  I  happen  to  be  specially  acquainted,  and  by  no  means 
to  attempt  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  subject  which  is  as 
extensive  as  the  whole  field  of  industrial  and  manufacturing 
operations.  What  I  have  to  say  expresses  the  views  of 
various  skilled  artisans  and  employers,  and  I  say  it  as  their 
representative  and  at  their  request. 

(fl)  Specific  technical  training  should  not,  I  think,  be 
attempted  at  primary  schools.  All  the  time  of  the  scholars  is 
required  for  such  instruction  as  will  fit  them  for  any  future 
industry,  and  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizens.  More- 
over it  will  very  rarely  happen  that  a  pupil  at  a  primary 
school  can  give  sufficient  indication  of  special  fitness  for  » 
particular  industry  to  justify  a  specific  technical  training  at  so 
early  an  age. 

But  the  ^  Kindergarten '  mode  of  training  supplies  ns 
with  admirable  hints  as  to  what  may  be  done  at  an  early  age 
in  training  all  children  to  those  habits  of  observation,  manual 
quickness  and  dexterity  in  handling  tools,  copying  patterns, 
&c.,  which  are  invaluable  as  a  preparation  for  almost  any 
subsequent  occupation.  And  something  might  be  done  at 
primary  schools,  I  imagine,  to  continue  or  conmience  this  kind 
of  training  imparted  at  Kindergarten  schools.     By  means  of 
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orkshops,  e.g.y  admission  to  which  would  generally  be  re- 
urded  as  a  privil^e^  lads  might  be  instructed  in  the  use 
r  tools,  in  the  rudiments  of  chemistry,  in  modelling,  &c., 
ipecially  on  half-holidays,  winter  evenings,  and  so  forth, 
hereby  the  ordinary  school  instruction  would  not  be  inter- 
sred  with. 

Lastly.  The  elements  of  geometry  should  form  part  of 
le  regular  curriculum  if  possible  in  all  cases  ;  and  of  course 
rawing,  both  freehand  and  machine. 

Nothing  more  than  this  should  be  attempted ;  but  this,  if 
rell  carried  out,  would  bring  forward  lads  to  the  next  stage 
dcomparably  better  preparea  for  actual  technical  training  than 
re  find  them  to  be  at  present. 

(6)  By  the  time  a  lad  enters  an  intermediate  school  it  will 
^nerally  be  possible  to  determine  the  particular  trade  for 
irhich  he  is  to  be  trained,  if  any.  He  will  also  be  of  an  age 
for  apprenticeship.  At  present  very  few  apprentices  or  lads 
rf  any  status  receive  specific,  i.e.  technical  training  for  their 
trade  in  any  workshop  or  factory.  They  have  to  pick  up  a 
knowledge  of  it  as  they  best  can,  from  chance  hints,  sharp 
observation,  oblong  journeymen,  '  standing  treat,'  running 
errands,  &c.  Hence  apprenticeship  schools  or  classes  for 
technical  training  have  become  an  absolute  necessity.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  locality, 
the  nature  of  existing  intermediate  instruction  given  there, 
the  amount  of  funds  forthcoming,  &c.,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  whether  these  technical  apprentice  classes  should  be  a 
distinct  and  separate  institution  or  be  incorporated  with  the 
intermediate  or  trade  school.  All  that  can  be  positively  said 
here  is  that  in  one  way  or  other,  when  boys  leave  the  primary 
school  and  are  intended  for  a  specific  trade,  whatever  else 
they  learn  they  must  go  through  one  or  more  of  the  following 
oonrses  of  instruction  according  to  the  trade  they  are  to 
follow : — 

1.  Carpenters  and  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  sheet  metal 
workers,  bricklayers,  masons,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  must  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  in 
decimiu  fractions.  They  must  then  be  taught  by  skilled  and 
scientific  workmen  how  to  apply  geometry  to  working  in  the 
^terial  of  their  trade,  whether  wood,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  copper, 
bricks^  stone,  cloth,  or  leather.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  teachers  of  these  and  most  other  technical  classes  should  be 
>Uen  who^  on  the  one  hand  are  good  practical  workmen,  and  on 
the  other  have  learned  how  to  do  their  work  on  iscientific  or 
^ttistio  principles^  and  not  by  ^  rule  of  thumb.'    By  this  I  do 
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not  mean  that  men  of  higher  education  and  wider  culture  Are 
not  needed  for  a  complete  system  of  technical  education.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  are.  But  I  would  urge  that  their 
place  as  teachers  is  rather  in  the  training  coUege  than  is 
these  apprenticeship,  and  ordinary  workmen's,  technical  classea 
Even  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  I  have  known  carpenten 
complain  that  they  got  no  good  from  a  year's  attendtmce  on 
geometry  classes,  because  the  teacher,  not  having  been  % 
carpenter  himself,  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  to  learn, 
and  could  not  teach  them.  But  when  we  come  to  the  higher 
departments  of  technical  training  which  are  necessary  for  com- 
pleting a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  and  especially  for 
training  teachers,  the  services  of  learned  professors  and  highly- 
educated  men  are  essential. 

2.  Pottery-workers,  plasterers,  house-painters  and  decon- 
tors,  wood-carvers,  all  workers  in  plastic  material,  all  engaged 
in  ornamental  work  and  design  (which  includes,  among  others, 
cabinet-makers)  must  be  well  trained  in  freehand  drawing,  in 
the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  in  copying  from  models  and  the 
flat,  as  well  as  in  manipulative  dexterity. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry,  laboratory  practice,  electric 
and  telegraphic  eugineering,  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
weaving,  dyeing,  &c.,  will  all  have  to  be  taught  by  practical 
and  skilled  teachers  who  have  worked  in  their  respective 
trades. 

4.  The  engineering  trades,  including  engine-fitters  and 
turners,  pattern-makers,  moulders,  millwrights,  &c.,  require  a 
training  on  scientific  principles  by  practical  workmen,  whi<4 
should  be  careful  in  proportion  to  the  immense  responsibility 
resting  on  those  who  have  to  execute  engineering  works  and 
to  construct  machinery.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  geometry, 
and  some  acquaintance  with  algebra,  with  readiness  in  machine- 
drawing,  will  of  course  be  essential  for  efficient  technical 
training  in  these  trades. 

5.  A  general  acquaintance  Avith  the  nature  of  the  materials 
in  which  men  have  to  work ;  their  strength,  chemical  compoo- 
tion,  &c.,  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  for  all  workmen,  and 
should  form  part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

But  in  every  case  the  main  points  in  tliis  connecticm  on 
which  I  would  insist  are:  1.  That  technical  training  must 
be  given  by  scientific  and  practical  workmen.  2.  Tliat  to 
apprentices  and  all  intended  for  specific  trades,  it  mnat  be 
given  outside  of  the  actual  workshop,  and  in  addition  to  ike 
manual  dexterity  and  manipulative  training  they  must  get  ^ 
the  workshop.    3.  That  in  these  technical  classes  soience  tn^ 
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teaching  inu8t  be  given  them  in  connection  with  tlie  actual 
lerials  and  tools  used  in  their  trade. 

(o)  With  regard  to  local  colleges  I  should  regard  them  as 
itutions  of  great  value  for  continuing  and  completing  the 
xiing  given  at  the  schools  or  classes  last  mentioned — to 
Ich  exhibitions,  scholarships,  &c.,  should  be  granted  for 
mlsing  scholars,  apprentices,  or  journeymen,  when  suitable 
uigements  can  be  made.     But  the  technical  training  would 

in  general,  I  apprehend,  differ  in  kind  from  that  given  in 

intermediate  or  trade  school,  though  the  scientific  or  artistic 
ching  would   be  of  a  progressively  higher  character,  but 

general  culture  of  the  students  should  be  more  fully 
ured.  While  the  specific  technical  training  of  workmen 
their  respective  trades  must  be  made  the  principal  object  in 

intermediate  or  trade  and  apprentice  schools,  it  must  never 
forgotten  they  will  make  all  the  better  workmen  as  well  as 
better  citizens  and  men,  if  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
ie,  they  add  a  stock  of  general  knowledge,  and  secure  the 
aost  practical  development  of  all  their  faculties.  One  of  the 
atest  drawbacks  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  intro- 
^tion  of  machinery  and  the  formation  of  gigantic  factories 
workshops,  is  that  workmen  are  continually  being  more 
I  more  restricted  to  some  particular  groove,  or  to  one 
cial  department  of  their  trade.  Hence  not  only  is  the 
n  himself  increasingly  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  the 
idition  of  a  machine,  as  far  as  his  work  goes,  but  of  being 
2n  unemployed  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  execute 
re  than  one  particular  kind  of  work.  Hence  if  there  is  no 
ming  in  that  branch,  he  has  to  walk  the  streets  with  his 
ids  in  his  pockets,  and  becomes  a  burden  on  the  box  of  his 
ie  society,  if  he  belongs  to  one,  or  on  the  poor  rates, 
sibly,  if  he  does  not.  I  would  therefore  advocate  that  both 
the  primary  schools  and  at  college  the  training  should  aim 
giving  pupils  and  students  as  much  general  culture  and 
>wledge  as  possible,  while  in  the  intermediate  or  trade  and 
>rentice  school  the  students  should  be  taught  thoroughly  to 
lerstand  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  every  depart- 
nt  of  their  trade  or  industry,  and  thus  to  become  *  all-round  * 
n^  as  well  as  fully  acquainted  with  each  particular  depart- 
nt. 

If  I  am  asked  where  the  teachers  for  such  training  as  I 
«re  described  are  to  come  from,  I  reply,  1st,  that  in  almost 
ery  large  workshop  one  or  more  clever,  thoughtful  workmen 
uld  be  foimd  who,  by  desperately  hard  work,  sometimes, 
)ugh  rarely,  favoured  by  exceptional  circumstances,  have 

X  2 
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made  themselves  masters  of  the  scientific  or  artistic  principles 
which    underlie    their    respective    industries.       These   men 
would  furnish,  and  at  the  present  time  actually  are  funiisb* 
ing,  the  technical  training  I  advocate.     But  of  course  a  much 
larger  supply  is  and  will  be  continually  required ;  and  hence 
the  Technical  Training  College  now  being  erected  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  at  South  Kensing- 
ton  will  meet  the  want  in  the   systematic   and   thoroughly 
efficient  manner,  I  doubt  not,  which  is  so  much  needed.     The 
students  for  that  national  training  college  should  be  selected 
from  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  inter- 
mediate, i.e.  trade  or  apprenticeship  schools,  and  from  clever 
workmen  who  can  pass  the   needful   entrance    examination. 
That  examination  should  include  not  merely  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  science  and  art  connected  with  the 
trade  which  the  candidate  has  been  following:  and  is  intended 
to  teach  technically,  but  also  some  proof  that  he  is  well  and 
practically  acquainted  with  the  manipulative  processes  of  the 
workshop. 

If  I  am  asked  how  the  funds  are  to  be  provided  for  these 
technical  classes,  which  I  maintain  are  indispensable^  I  reply 
that  on  the  Continent  so  great  is  the  sense  of  their  importance 
to  the  very  existence  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  that 
large  sums  are  voted  annually  both  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  sometimes  by  the  central,  and  sometimes  by  the 
municipal  governments,  for  the  maintenance  of  various  grade* 
of  technical  schools.  If  all  the  warnings  given  to  this  country 
are  not  in  vain,  and  if  all  the  interest  professed  in  technical 
training  is  sincere.  Englishmen  will  hardly  be  content  until  at 
least  as  much  is  done  in  this  country  in  a  similar  direction. 
Many  of  the  London  livery  companies  have  for  several  year* 
shown  a  laudable  anxiety  to  lead  the  way  in  the  formation  and 
support  of  technical  schools  and  classes.  But  a  vast  deal 
more  needs  to  be  done  than  they  accomplish,  and  municipal,  if 
not  imperial,  resources  must  be  made  to  contribute.  Of  course 
such  fees  should  be  exacted  from  pupils,  their  parents  or 
guardians,  as  will  not,  by  their  amount,  prove  a  bar  to  the 
entrance  of  students.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
most  of  our  great  educational  institutions,  even  for  the  middle 
classes,  and  all  education  offered  to  the  working  classes,  have 
had  to  be  largely  subsidised  by  endowments  or  outside  annual 
contributions,  private  or  public,  of  one  kind  or  another. 

One  legitimate  source  of  revenue  for  apprenticeship 
technical  schools,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection* 
I  refer  to  the  endowments  bequeathed  in  different  localitiea  foi 
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jTin^  apprenticeship  fees.  As  a  general  rule  it  is,  now,  simply 
owing  money  away  to  pay  an  apprentice  fee  to  an  employer. 
is  nobody's  business  or  interest  to  teach  a  lad  in  the  work- 
►p^  nor  in  general  is  anyone  fitted  and.  at  liberty  to  give  him 
f  technical  training  except  what  is  called  ^  rule  of  thumb.' 
bile,  even  if  he  could  be  taught  there  how  to  apply  scientific 
artistic  principles  to  his  work,  he  would  not  be  allowed  an 
portunity  of  attempting  to  put  his  knowledge  in  practice^ 
it  if  apprenticeship  endowments  are  employed  in  maintaining 
prenticeship  technical  schools,  as  the  Charity  Commissioners 
ve  already  decreed  they  shall  be  in  several  cases,  and  will  do 
,  I  trust,  in  many  more,  the  purpose  of  the  pious  founders 
11  be  duly  fulfilled,  and  technical  training  proportionately 
vanced — provided  (and  this  is  most  important)  the  lad's 
lentures  contain  a  clause  binding  the  employer  to  see  that 

attends  such  technical  classes  so  many  hours  a  week.  If 
ose  hours  could  be  fixed  for  afternoon  attendance,  wholly  or 

part,  the  benefit  of  attending  would  be  proportionately 
eat. 

But  there  are  two  or  three  other  pointsT  of  considerable 
iportance  which  I  must  refer  to  before  concluding. 

Ist  There  seems  to  me  an  urgent  need  of  appealing  to 
)rking  men  themselves  (especially  through  those  great  and, 
general,  remarkably  well  organised  institutions,  their  trades' 
lions)  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  this  move- 
ent  on  behalf  of  technical  education.  I  think  we  may  fairly 
id  successfully  appeal  to  our  fellow-countrymen  of  the  indus- 
ial  classes  on  this  point,  for  they  may  to  a  large  extent  be 
lied  on  to  do  their  duty,  when  that  duty  has  been  plainly  and 
mperately,  yet  perseveringly,  set  before  them.  Somehow  or 
her  Englishmen,  however  slow  to  move,  have  a  tendency  to 
»  the  right  thing  at  last ;  and  if  even  the  City  Guilds  have 
so  at  length  set  on  foot  a  noble  scheme  for  employing  a 
►rtiou  of  their  vast  wealth  in  technical  teaching,  we  need 
)t  despair  of  the  trades'  unions  of  Great  Britain,  with  their 
»mparatively  meagre  resources,  following  the  example.  For 
>wever  great — and  it  is  very  great — may  be  the  obligation 
'  the  City  Guilds,  municipid  bodies^  and  private  employers 

promote  technical  training,  it  cannot  exceed  the  duty  of 
dlled  workmen  to  provide  efficient  instruction  for  their  sons 
id  for  one  another.  If  there  has  been  one  thing  on  which 
e  Bntish  workman  has  prided  himself  more  than  on  another 

has  been  his  independence — and  if  once  thoroughly  con- 
inced  that  this  business  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  trades^ 
nions,  I  think  he  will  buckle  to  and  do  it.    We  cannot  expect 
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much   help   in   this   matter  from  idle,   slovenly,  half-taught 
workmen.     They  may  very  possibly  think  their  interest  lies 
in  maintaining  a  system  which  has  worked  pretty  well  for 
them.     They  will  certainly  not  encourage  the  introduction  of 
more  stringent  tests  of  competency,  or  of  plans  for  giving 
youths  a  better  training  than  they  have  had  themselves  (except 
the  youth  be  their  own  son).     They  live  in  fear  of  being  sup- 
planted by  their  clever  juniors  already.     But  the  good  work- 
man has  the  strongest   possible  interest  in   preventing  the 
workshops  of  the  country  from  being  flooded  with  imfortunate, 
ill-conditioned,  ignorant,  or  clumsy  operatives,  by  men  who 
'  scamp '  their  work  and  bring  discredit  on  a  whole  establish- 
ment, who  drive  away  trade  and  are  always  ready  (not  from  ill- 
will,  but  from  their  necessities)  to  under-bid  better  workmen. 

The  really  efficient  artisans  who  are  a  credit  to  their 
employer,  and  the  backbone  of  their  trade  friendly  or  co- 
operative societies,  if  they  once  see  the  way  to  lift  the  younger 
generation  out  of '  the  slough  of  despond '  in  which  they  had  to 
struggle  themselves ; — if  they  can  but  see  some  really  efficient 
mode  of  replacing  the  old  apprenticeships  with  any  system  that 
will  secure  the  lads  a  sound  training  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  respective  crafts,  and  save  them  from  the 
practical  and  moral  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things; — all 
their  past  history  and  character  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  they 
will  sooner  or  later  heartily  support  that  system.  We  only 
trust  it  mav  not  be  so  much  ^  later '  as  to  be  too  late. 

The  members  of  trade  societies  will,  indeed,  reply  that  they 
do  not  possess  funds  available  for  establishing  technical  trade 
or  apprentice  schools.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  those  funds 
are  subscribed  for  other  and  no  less  important  objects,  and 
cannot  be  diverted.  But  it  is  not  so  much  to  give  money 
that  their  co-operation  is  needed.  Apprentice  schools,  I  have 
urged,  might  and  should  be  established  by  national  and 
municipal  funds,  by  endowments  and  private  liberality. 
What  the  trade  societies  of  the  kingdom  can  and  ought  to  do 
is,  first,  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  establish  technical  schools,  by  inviting  or 
welcoming  deputations  to  their  lodge  meetings  from  parties 
engaged  in  forming  technical  schools  and  classes,  by  circulating 
all  the  information  they  can  obtain  regarding  such  school? 
among  their  members,  by  affi)rding  any  facilities  in  their 
power  for  starting  these  classes  to  those  who  provide  the 
funds,  and  by  assisting  to  find  efficient  teachers  in  their  respec- 
tive trades. 

Secondly,  trade  societies  may  also  greatly  assist  this  good' 
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\rk  by  maintaming  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency  in  their 
bdes,   and  being  more   strict  in  testing  the  skill  of  those 

10  apply  for  admission  to  their  trades'  unions.  Theoreti- 
ily  they  admit  those  workmen  only  who  are  worth  the 
nimum  rate  of  wage  which  they  demand  for  all  their 
nnbers ;  and  it  is  vitally  important  to  them  that  only  efficient 
m  should  be  in  their  societies,  as  they  have  to  maintain 
Dse  who  cannot  get  work  at  that  wage.  But  practically  some 
cieties  may  be  too  lax  in  their  inquiries  into  such  efficiency, 
nd  we  have  to  ask  them,  as  they  keep  up  a  standard  of 
iges,  also  to  keep  up  a  standard  of  efficiency  by  promoting 
shnical  classes  and  a  good  attendance  at  them,  by  every 
Bans  in  their  power.     Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  there 

11  probably  be  far  more  difficulty,  for  some  years  to  come,  in 
tting  apprentices  and  journeymen  to  attend  technical  classes, 
an  in  getting  the  funds  to  open  and  maintain  them. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  do  not  intend  that  the  responsi- 
lity  of  the  employers  or  the  public  at  large  for  securing  good 
>rk  should  be  overlooked.  AH  sections  of  the  community  are 
yre  or  less  responsible  for  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
)rkmanship  in  all  trades.     And  if  trade  societies  are  bound 

help  on  the  movement,  it  is  certainly  no  less  incumbent 
I  employers  to  do  so.     They  have  it  largely  in  their  power 

increase  the  attendance  of  their  workmen  at  technical 
isses,  while  they  ought  to  be  bound  by  law  to  see  that  their 
prentices  attend  such  classes  so  many  hours  in  each  week. 

they  would  consent  to  let  the  lads  go  to  afternoon  classes — 
Y — twice  a  week,  it  would,  as  I  have  already  urged,  be  of 
eat  value,  for  they  would  then  come  fresh  to  their  studies, 
stead  of  after  being  fagged  by  a  day's  work  and  just  when 
sy  want  to  get  a  little  recreation.  But  in  any  case  I  think 
iployers,  if  they  know  their  own  interests,  may  be  invited 
d  trusted  to  contribute  some  pecuniary  help  where  it  is 
eded  to  the  support  of  technical  training  in  their  respective 
ides,  thus  following  generally  the  admirable  example  set  by 
ch  men  as  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hooper, 
r.  Hunter  Donaldson,  Mr.  Woodall,  M.P.,  Mr.  Samuelson, 
.P.,  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  and  other  true  and  generous 
ends  of  the  working  classes. 

{a)  Lastly,  no  measures  or  schemes  for  technical  training 
ould  be  adopted  without  consulting  workmen  in  the  trade 
ho  may  be  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
•  furnish  information.  They  alone  really  know  where  the 
oe  pinches,  what  are  the  special  needs  and  difficulties  of  the 
jeratives  and  apprentices  in  their  trade,  and  they  can  gene- 
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rally  give  most  valuable  suggestions  for  supplying  the  kiod 
and  mode  of  teaching  required.  We  all  know  how  common  it 
is  to  take  steps  for  helping  other  people  without  really  under- 
standing their  necessities ;  and  in  promoting  technical  educa- 
tion this  has  been  a  fault  both  too  common  and  one  specially 
mischievous.  Workmen  must  be  consulted  and  their  views 
obtained  on  this  subject  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  if  we 
are  to  have  any  technical  training  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
at  all  adequate  to  meet  the  urgent  wants  of  the  time. 

(b)  To  assist  in  promoting  all  the  various  objects  now 
referred  to,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  artisan  classes 
themselves,  there  has  been  formed  the  *•  Artisans'  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education,'  which  has 
already  received  the  adhesion  of  men  best  fitted  to  make  it 
successful,  and  which,  if  well  supported  by  others,  may  render 
most  valuable  aid  to  the  cause.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
workmen  should  have  some  organised  and  generally  recognised 
mode  of  stating  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  of  enlisting  the 
support  of  their  fellow-workmen  in  promoting  the  extension 
and  eflSciency  of  that  special  training  on  which  their  own 
individual  well-being,  no  less  than  the  national  prosperity  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  so  largely  depend.  On  these 
grounds  they  have  asked  me  to  represent  them  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  advocate  their  views. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  by  earnestly  commending  to  your 
support  all  judicious  measures  for  advancing  this  most  impor- 
tant movement.  It  is  because  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  good  workmanship,  in  conjunction  with  habits  of  temper- 
ance and  thrift,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  improvement  in  the  work- 
man's condition,  whether  pecuniary,  moral,  or  intellectual,  that 
I  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  deviate  from  more  congenial  occu- 
pations, and  to  advocate  a  cause  which  I  therefore  feel  justified 
in  pressing  upon  you. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Heller  (Member  of  the  London  School  Board 
and  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers)  con- 
fessed to  feeling  a  sense  of  disappointment  witli  Professor  Tbomp* 
son's  paper.  It  seemed  to  him  to  give  an  undue  preponderance 
to  manual  dexterity,  rather  than  to  intellectual  instruction.  As  the 
representative  of  a  very  large  body  of  elementary  teachers — eome- 
where  al^out  ]  4,000 — he  must  say  on  their  behalf,  that  any  attempt 
to  force  into  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country  a  system  of  speci*! 
technical  instruction  would  fail  in  its  purpose,  and  would  impair  the 
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era!  instruction  which  they  had  to  give;  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
,  Solly,  and,  more  particularly,  Alderman  Cropper,  recognised  that 
;.  Elementary  schools  should  impart  such  sound  general  instruc- 
1,  and  knowledge  of  language,  as  would  enable  the  pupil  afterwards 
understand  and  assimilate  the  thoughts  of  others.  But  with  the 
Bent  curriculum  of  education,  as  laid  down  in  the  Code,  and  the 
lentably  low  school  attendance  throughout  the  country  (he  did  not 
ept  the  urban  districts,  for  many  of  those  were  worse  than  the  rural 
riots),  he  felt  sure  that  if  they  were  to  add  to  the  requirements  of 
nentary  schools  in  the  way  proposed,  the  experiment  would  break 
m.  There  was  already  too  much  diffuseness  in  elementary  educf- 
I,  which  had  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness.  Mr. 
[y  very  truly  said  that  it  was  in  the  intermediate  stage  in  the  child's 

that  a  period  was  reached  when  they  might  afford  some  special 
paration  for  his  probable  future  calling.  It  would  be  a  great 
take  to  have  a  centralised  system,  worked  from  some  Government 
)artment,  or  University,  which  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Tarious  localities.  Of  course  there  were  general  scientific  truths 
ch  underlaid  all  technical  education,  aud  the.<e  ought  to  be  worked 
>  elementary  education.  Having  that  foundation,  it  was  the  duty  of 
licipal  or  local  authorities  to  a8certain  the  special  requirements  of 
icular  districts,  and  they  might  then  call  upon  municipal  or  voluntary 
Isy  or  endowments,  for  further  aid.  The  movement  of  the  city  com- 
ies  would  probably  supply  the  want  to  some  extent,  but  could  not 
ct  adequately  the  manufactories  and  workshops  of  the  country.  For 
.  reason  he  joined  with  Mr.  Solly  in  urging  the  desirability  of  taking 

their  confidence  the  representatives  of  the  trade  societies,  who  were 
ig  so  much  to  bring  the  working  men  of  the  country  to  a  sense  of 
f  to  their  respective  callings.  There  was,  however,  a  dangerous  gap 
veen  the  school  life  and  life  in  the  workshop,  during  which  the  hold 
be  pupil  might  be  lost,  and  to  meet  this,  technical  classes  should  be 

in  the  evening.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  practical  difficulty 
des  to  be  met.  It  would  be  a  new  thing  to  apply  compulsion  to  such 
ols,  which  would  be  of  the  nature  of  apprenticeship  schools.  But 
i  real  systematised  classes,  in  which  elementary  education  was  pre- 
ed,  together  with  such  suitable  technical  instruction  as  would  help 
ind  the  pupil  safely  in  the  workshop  viith  some  knowledge  of  his 
Dg,  we  might  hope  for  more  success.  The  London  School  Board 
3  embarking  upon  a  large  experiment  which  would  commence  on 
following  Monday.  They  were  going  to  open  eighty  evening  classes, 
r  for  males,  and  forty  for  females,  in  which  extra  instruction  might 
;iven.  These  classes  were  all  elementary,  but  through  the  influence 
16  President  of  this  Section  they  had  secured  from  Mr.  Mundella 
8  alterations  in  the  new  Code,  enabling  them  to  earn  grants,  which 
iously  were  not  made  to  evening  schools,  for  any  of  the  specific  or  class 
ects.  They  proposed  in  addition,  where  the  necessity  existed,  to 
t  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
I  attendance  at  the  classes  would  have  to  be  voluntary,  because 
'  had  no  means  of  compulsion.    The  experiment  in  London  took  its 

from  a  visit  to  the  evening  schools  in  Nottingham  by  some  of  the 
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members  of  the  London  School  Board.  He  hoped  the  influence  of  the 
Congress,  and  especially  of  thi8  section,  would  be  given  to  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  day-school  curriculum.  He  knew  that  the  teachers  at 
the  present  time  felt  very  strongly  on  this  point,  and  on  their  behalf 
he  would  like  to  say  that  it  was  their  desire  to  help  forward,  in  eveiy 
possible  way,  anything  which  tended  to  the  improvement  of  general 
education,  and  they  had  been  the  first  to  lay  out  their  strength,  volun- 
tarily, wherever  these  classes  had  been  formed.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  pressure  now  thrown  upon  many  elementary  school  teachers  was 
such  that  very  few  of  them  could  recommend  their  pupils  to  adopt 
that  profession  as  a  career.  The  elementary  school  was  now  always 
resorted  to  for  all  the  rough  work  in  every  educational  scheme.  We 
could,  in  elementary  schools,  only  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge. 
We  had  been  able  to  give  the  pupils  the  power  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  for  themselves,  and  having  given  them  the  instruments  of 
education,  we  must  look  to  some  special  efforts  to  carry  it  on  in  the 
directions  indicated  in  the  papers  read. 

The  Rev.  Capel  Sewell  (H.M.'s  Inspector)  wished  to  emphasise 
what  was  said  by  Mr.  Heller.     He  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be 
a  veiy  good  thing  if  this  Association  could  put  its  foot  down  decisively 
on  the  connection  between  technical   training  and  primary  schools. 
Let  them  say  they  would  not  have  it ;  it  did  not  belong  to  them.    If 
Mr.  Heller's  influence  could  put  a  final  stop  to  the  project  it  would 
save  Professor  Thompson  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble.     He  thought 
that  all  persons  engaged  in  primary  instruction  in  the  country  had  quite 
enough  to  do  to  confine  themselves  to  it.     Let  them  clearly  define  the 
limits  of  their  range,  and  keep  within  it.     Should  they  endeavour  to 
associate  technical  instruction  with  intermediate  schools  ?     He  was  dis- 
posed to  say  no  to  that  proposition  also.     But  we  could  have  inter- 
mediate technical  schools  without  mixing  the  two.     That  was  another 
thing.     After  the  primary  course  was  completed,  the  boy's  permanent 
course  might  be  turned  in  one  way  or  another  to  suit  his  tastes  or 
circumstances.     If  we  were  to  have  intermediate  schools,  where  litera- 
ture and   such  subjects  were  taught,  let  us  have  them ;    and  if  we 
wanted  technical  education,  well  and  good  ;  but  the  two  diings  should 
not  be  mixed  up.     In  localities  like  Nottingham,  technical  intermediate 
schools  were  imdoubtedly*desirable  ;  but  there  were  other  centres  of 
the  population  where  such  schools  would  be  of  very  little  service.    In 
reference  to  the  night  schools  started  in  London  upon  the  model  of 
those  carried  on  in  Nottingham,  the  people  of  London  must  not  expect 
too  great  a  success  as  far  as  the  technical  work  went.     Would  it  not 
be  better  for  the  London  School  Board  to  confine  itself  to  technical 
instruction  at  those  classes  ?     The  Board  ought  not  to  permit  any 
children  to  go  to  such  technical  schools  who  could  not  at  least  read 
fluently.     Unless  some  limit  of  this  kind  were  imposed,  the  same  thing 
would  happen  in  London  as  had  happened  in  Nottingham.    On  the  fiw* 
night  of  the  opening  of  the  classes  the  schools  would  be  crowded,  and 
the  teachers  would  be  overwhelmed  with  multitudes  of  persons,  some 
coming  for  technical  instruction  and  others  for  primary  instruction.  H 
it  was  really  intended  to  carry  on  technical  schools  in  the  evening,  they 
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hoold  neither  employ  elementary  teaohers,  nor  offer  primary  in- 
bruction. 

Mr.  Chables  Cleuent  Walker  .  (Lilleshall)  said  the  functions  of 
irimary  schools,  intermediate  sohools,  and  local  colleges  were  very  dif- 
erent.  At  primary  schools  the^  intention  was  to  educate  up  to  about 
hirteen  years  of  age.  The  intermediate  schools  came  next,  and  the 
ooal  colleges  were  for  those  of  a  still  higher  age.  The  elementary 
chools  in  the  mass  were  for  the  artisans  and  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
ountry,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  the  scholars  had  to  be  taken  away 
rom  school  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Those  who  could  afford  to  go  to-' 
ocal  colleges  after  that  age  must  be  of  a  higher  class  than  the  working 
>r  labouring  class.  Unless  they  obtained  scholarships  they  could  not 
)e  sent  to  such  places  at  all.  The  question  of  primary  schools  did  not 
toneem  towns  and  cities  only.  Primary  schools  were  all  over  the 
country.  There  was  an  immense  population  attending  primary  schools 
tlaewhere  than  in  cities  and  towns  who  could  not  attend  the  classes  in 
[uestion  the  same  as  those  who  live  in  towns.  The  system  of  appren- 
iceehip  appeared  to  be  going  out  of  jiractice  to  a  large  extent,  but  it 
ini8  a  valuable  system  for  youths  learning  a  trade,  for  it  kept  them  in 
lamess  up  till  twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  was  another  important 
)oint  which  college  professors  were  apt  to  lose  sight  of.  It  was  not  an 
sasy  thing  for  al  youth  to  become  a  skilled  workman ;  it  took  a  great 
nany  years.  It  oflen  took  longer  to  become  a  skilled  workman  in  a 
nrdcular  branch  of  work  than  to  become  a  good  general  scholar.  It 
night  surprise  some  professors  to  say  that  if  two  youths,  of  equal  age, 
aipacity,  and  attainments,  were  taken  at  the  same  time  from  a  school, 
the  one  to  get  book-learning  at  a  university  and  the  other  to  become  a 
(killed  workman  in  a  workshop,  it  would  take  more  years  for  the  one- 
ad  to  become  a  skilled  workman  than  for  the  other  to  become  a  good 
cholar.  The  commercial  element  in  the  question  must  not  be  left  out 
»f  consideration.  The  first  thing  the  young  mechanic  had  to  do  was 
o  learn  to  be  a  workman,  to  earn  his  own  living ;  and  the  next  thing 
ras  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  leisure  hours.  A  man's  career  might  be 
mown  by  the  use  he  made  of  his  leisure  hours.  Youths  did  not  have 
heir  strength  exhausted  by  eight  or  nine  hours'  work.  If  they  had 
he  opportunity  of  going  to  night-schools  they  would  obtain  recreation 
n  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Next  to  becoming  a  good  workman  the 
nost  important  thing  was  to  enable  them  to  see  into  the  rationale  of 
>roce8ses.  A  workman  remained  as  a  workman  because  he  was  not 
ible  to  rise  beyond  it.  Had  he  more  ability  and  knowledge  he  might 
>ecome  a  foreman  or  manager.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  who  put  down 
i  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoustand  pounds  for  scholarnhips, 
made  the  attainment  of  a  workman's  skill  a  chief  essential  of  merit  in 
bis  scholarships,  and  no  man  was  more  competent  to  judge  of  its  neces- 
rity.  The  successful  competitors  could  obtain  the  special  instruction 
given,  but  the  first  thing  was  for  them  to  be  workmen.  Youths  could 
not  learn  a  great  deal  if  they  were  too  rapid  in  their  studies.  To  teach 
a  youth  successfully  he  must  not  be  crammed.  If  instructed  at  night- 
schools,  after  his  day's  work  was  over,  he  should  be  enlightened  in  those 
principles  upon  which  his  trade  and  daily  avocation  depend.     The  best 
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kind  of  evening  classes  would  be  tliose  at  which  youths  who  were 
'engaged  in  mechanical  work  could  learn  chemistry,  drawing,  or  the 
principles  of  mathematics  or  other  sciences  on  which  their  own  tnuies 
•depend.  It  was  most  important  to  cheapen — ^not  only  in  towns  sod 
cities  but  in  less  populous  districts — ^the  means  of  obtaining  this  kind 
of  education.  As  technical  education  was  chiefly  for  the  purpoAe  of 
teaching  the  working  classes  these  principles,  the  kind  of  classes  he 
advocated  would  educate  them  for  foremen,  managers,  and  employers, 
who,  remembering  to  what  they  have  been  indebted  for  their  ad?aDce- 
ment,  might  in  their  bequests  benefit  the  youth  of  the  future  by  founding 
endowments  and  scholarships  out  of  their  own  prosperity. 

Professor  F.  Clowes  (Nottingham)  agreed  with  what  had  been  said 
as  to  throwing  upon  the  professors  in  local  colleges  the  duty  of  impart- 
ing instruction  in  the  higher  principles  of  science  which  were  involved, 
and  leaving  the  more  manipulative  part  of  the  work  to  properly  quahfied 
and  trained  wr  rkmen.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to  teach  a  man 
how  to  dye  a  fabric.  He  was  not  a  dyer  or  a  bleacher,  but,  in  his  own 
department  of  chemistry,  he  professed  to  be  able  to  explain  the  prin- 
-ciples  upon  which  those  important  processes  were  founded,  and,  further 
than  that,  to  explain  how  to  improve  those  processes.  No  man  received 
technical  instruction  worthy  the  name  who  did  not  obtain  an  intelligent 
idea,  not  only  of  carrying  on  and  improving  his  own  work,  but  of  how 
similar  work  was  done  in  other  countries.  The  whole  subject  of  technical 
instruction  was  in  its  in&ncy,  and  it  was  for  us  to  watch  and  wait  for  its 
full  development,  pushing  forward  any  good  idea  that  might  crop  up. 

Professor  Garnett  (Nottingham)  agreed  with  all  that  was  contained 
in  Mr.  Cropper*s  paper,  especially  with  the  last  paragraph,  which  drew 
a  distinction  between  the  works  of  the  professor  and  the  work  of  the 
trained  technical  instructor.  He  would  add  that  he  believed  it  to  be  of 
great  importance  that  the  student  should  be  led  to  take  each  step  in 
advance  for  himself.  Having  reached  a  certain  standard,  the  necessary 
materials  should  be  placed  before  him,  and  he  should  be  expected  to 
make  the  next  step  himself,  the  magnitude  of  this  step  being  determined 
by  the  professor  in  accordance  with  the  previous  attainments  of  his 
pupil. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  remarked 
upon  the  great  change  which  had  come  over  the  spirit  in  which  this 
subject  had  been  discussed  during  the  last  eleven  years.  Those  who 
had  listened  to  the  papers  would  perceive  how  great  the  advance  bad 
been.  There  was  now  a  dread  of  substituting  a  narrow,  speciaHsing, 
technical  education  for  that  system  of  general  instruction  which  every 
child  in  the  country  had  a  right  to  receive,  and  which  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  neglected  children,  in  its  degree,  than  it  was  to  children  lo 
higher  walks  of  life.  Even  in  the  paths  of  industry  one  uniform  conrj* 
could  not  be  mapped  out.  Although  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  nux 
up  primary  schools  and  technical  institutions,  he  felt  it  would  never- 
theless be  desirable  that  the  technical  requirements  of  workmen  should 
become  better  known  to  elementary  teachers,  so  as  to  be  better  prepared 
to  carry  out  such  suggestions  as  those  of  Mr.  Solly  and  Mr.  Cto^^' 
He  entirely  agreed  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Cropper  betiveeo 
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leoretical  science  and  practical  science,  and  cordially  supported  the 
line  which  Mr.  Walker  placed  upon  the  recreative  part  of  education, 
[any  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  we  had  to  confront  in  dealing 
ith  the  '  working  classes  *  arose  not  so  much  from  work  as  from  misuse 
Fthat  leisure  which  should  be  devoted  to  recreation. 

Mr.  Alderman  E.  Gripper  (Chairman  of  the  Nottingham  School 
k»Td)  said  the  tone  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sewell,  as  Her  Majesty's 
Qspector  of  Schools,  seemed  to  him  rather  discouraging.  In  fact, 
ley  seemed  to  tend  more  to  the  crushing  of  technical  education  than 
>  anything  else.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Sewell  intended  that,  but  that 
ras  the  direction  in  which  his  arguments  went.  But  Her  Majesty's 
ispectors  and  teachers  were  not  the  sole  judges  of  the  progress  to  be 
lade  in  education.  Doubtless  caution  was  necessary  in  adopting  crude 
rejects  of  education,  yet  essential  service  had  been  done  to  the  cause 
y  the  advocacy  of  those  entirely  outside  the  teaching  profession.  There 
ras  one  contention  which  ran  through  Professor  Thompson's  paper 
rhich  hardly  received  the  attention  it  deserved — his  contention  that  the 
ducation  of  a  child  should  be  carried  on  to  a  later  date  than  it  was  at 
resent.  He  did  not  believe  that  a  thorough  foundation  of  an  education 
f  an  enduring  character  could  be  laid  before  ten  years  of  age.  In  the 
urge  manufacturing  towns  there  was  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of 
axents  to  claim  partial  exemption,  under  the  Act,  for  their  children  at 
le  age  of  ten,  and  total  exemption  at  the  earliest  possible  age  com- 
atible  with  the  law.  Children  who  leil  school  at  ten  years  of  age 
>iLld  not  have  a  thorough  grounding  of  education,  and  he  therefore 
lought  that  the  idea  which  pervaded  Mr.  Thompson's  paper,  that 
rimary  education  should  go  on  to  a  later  period  concurrently  with 
le  instruction  of  the  child  in  the  principles  of  trade,  would  be  of 
reat  value ;  and  he  thought  Mr.  Heller  would  agree  that  if  something 
E  that  kind  was  done  it  would  place  the  scholar  in  a  better  position 
lan  he  was  now.  He  hoped  the  idea  would  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
le  future.  We  must  remember  how  short  was  the  time  at  the  dis- 
osal  of  the  classes  most  affected  by  the  Education  Acts,  and  the  great 
esire  of  those  connected  with  educational  work  should  be  to  give  the 
est  education  possible  within  that  time.  With  regard  to  the  evening 
shools  in  Nottingham,  it  was  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Sewell  pointed  out, 
lat  the  results  of  the  classes  for  the  last  two  years  were  not  altogether 
Dcouraging,  but  he  could  not  agree  that  '  all  the  idle  fellows  of  the 
eighbourhood  went  to  them.'  He  knew  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact. 
targe  numbers  enrolled  themselves  for  the  winter,  but  he  was  sorry  to 
ly  that  their  zeal  afterwards  ran  down,  and  only  half  those  who  com. 
lenced  attended,  and  the  examination  at  the  end  only  showed  about 
wenty  per  cent,  present.  Those  who  enrolled  thems^ves  in  the  first 
Qstance  did  so  with  a  good  motive,  but  wanted  perseverance.  Many 
;ave  up  in  despair  at  the  little  progress  they  seemed  to  have  hitherto 
nade  and  the  consequent  long  vista  of  training  before  them.  He  did 
lot  wish  to  say  anything  discouraging  to  the  London  School  Board, 
3ecause  they  stood  on  rather  a  different  footing  with  regard  to  their 
sbused. 

Mr.  BiCHARD  Stkes  (President  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
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Teachers)  was  afraid  that  the  last  speaker  inferred  from  Mr.  HelWe 
remarks  that  the  teachers  as  a  body  deprecated  any  connection  what- 
ever between  technical  teaching  and  ordinary  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools ;  but  that  was  not  the  purport  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Heller. 
He  objected  to  the  particular  kind  of  training  which  Professor  Thomp- 
son proposed ;  that  was  to  say,  the  elementary  teachers  objected  to 
teaching  trades  to  the  children  under  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  were  in  their  schools.     A  scheme  might  be  drawn  up  by  which 
an  intimate  knowledge  might  be  given  to  children  of  the  laws  which 
governed  manufacture  and  trade,  which  would  no  doubt  greatly  benefit 
the  scholars.     Taking  Nottingham  as  an  example,  a  child  might  be 
taught  by  object  lessons  the  different  processes  of  the  manufacture  of 
lace,  &c.    This  would  be  carrying  out  the  principle  of  acting  according 
to  local  requirements.     We   could   make   a   special   subject  of  lace 
manufacture,  for  it  could  be  taken  up  as  a  specific  subject  under  the 
Code.     By  the  adoption  of  some  such  means,  a  close  connection  might 
be  established  between  the  primary  and  the  technical  schools,  but  he 
would  deplore  any  attempt  to  turn  the  elementary  schools  into  work- 
shops, which  would  waste  both  time  and  money,  and  would  inevitably 
result  in  failure.     At  Manchester  some  of  the  members  of  the  School 
Board  had  been  so  struck  by  what  they  had  seen  through  a  visit  to 
the  technical  schools  at  Paris,  that  they  were  going  to  start  some  schools 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  advocated  by  Professor  Thompson.    If 
the  experiment  was   deemed   successful,  other  School  Boards  might 
follow  the  example,   but  the  curriculum  in  elementary  schools  was 
already  very  heavy,  and  it  might  prove  the  last  straw  on  the  camel's 
back.     Then  there  was  the  great  question  of  expense.     There  must 
be  separate  establishments  and  experts,  and  the  ratepayers  might  rise 
in  a  body  against  the  extension  of  the  scheme.     He  admitted  that  there 
was  a  connection  between  primary  and  technical  education,  by  which 
a  better  and  wider  knowledge  and  culture  could  be  imparted  to  the 
children,  and  by  which  their  attention  could  be  directed  into  scientific 
channels. 

The  Kev.  J.  F.  McCallax,  M.A.  (Nottingham)  maintained,  with 
regard  to  the  connection  between  primary  and  technical  education,  that 
if  mathematics  were  taught  to  a  child  the  foundations  of  technology 
were  being  laid.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of 
working  men  was  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  mathematics,  for  with 
that  knowledge  they  could  enter  into  calculations  and  do  ten  times  better 
than  they  could  without  it.  Technology  was  the  teaching  of  the  scientific 
principles  which  underlaid  the  art  of  the  workman,  and  if  they  taught 
a  child  geometry,  or  free-hand  drawing,  they  were  paving  the  way  for 
that  child  in  after  life  becoming  an  accomplished  workman.  This  could 
be  done  in  the  primary  schools. 
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ENDOWMENT   OF    RESEARCH. 

I  tchat  way^  and  to  what  extent,  is  the  Endowment  of  Research 
Practicable  and  Desirable  f  By  Rowland  Hamilton., 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

1INCE  it  has  unexpectedly  fallen  tome  to  introduce  this 
J  *  special  question,'  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  review 
as  concisely  as  possible  from  the  educational  standpoint 
hich  has  always  been  taken  up  by  this  Department.  It  has 
sen  our  constant  aim  in  it  to  bring  forward  the  broad  ques- 
on  of  national  education  in  all  its  bearings  as  they  affect  the 
5veral  classes  and  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  we 
lay  therefore  most  appropriately  inquire  in  what  relation  the 
rosecution  of  research  stands  to  our  existing  system,  how  it 
lay  affect  and  be  affected  by  the  progress  of  the  efforts  now 
)  widely  made  to  extend  the  scope  of  general  culture,  and 
hat  are  its  claims  upon  our  national  resources. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  no  distinctive  preparation 
)r  this  work  of  original  investigation  is  desirable,  or  even 
racticablc,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  training.  The  first  object 
;  not  to  specialise  instruction,  but  to  make  it  thorough  in  kind 
nd  in  degree,  so  as  to  call  forth  all  those  powers  of  the  mind 
rhich  are  requisite  for  all  the  manifold  purposes  of  life.  Be- 
inning  with  the  infant  mind,  and  following  the  promptings  of 
J^ature,  the  eye  is  trained  to  discriminate  form  and  colour,  the 
ar  to  recognise  pitch  and  quality  of  sound,  the  members  to  at- 
lin  that  dexterity  of  which  they  are  naturally  capable,  while 
be  mind  is  insensibly  strengthened  in  the  power  of  discrimina- 
ion  and  the  yet  more  valuable  discipline  of  self-control.  The 
rimary  faculties  inherited  from  race  and  parentage  which  ai'e 
inate  in  every  child  must  be  cultivated,  and  not  only  has 
xeellence  to  be  developed,  but  deficiencies  have  to  be  made 
;ood,  and  defects  remedied  as  far  as  skill  and  perseverance  can 
vail  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  numbers  of  those  who  fall  out 
f  the  ranks  of  self-supporting  industry  and  become  a  dead 
^'eight  upon  society  may  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
ninimum.  A  high  standard  of  civilisation,  supported  by  the 
progress  of  scientific  invention,  demands  a  high  order  of  intel- 
igence  widely  diffused  among  all  orders  of  the  community. 

But  the  methods  which  conduce  to  this  great  end,  whether 
Q  our  public  elementary  or  other  primary  schools,  are  essentially 
he  same  as  those  which  form  the  first  training  for  original 
research.     The  basis  for  all  alike  is  education,  truly  liberal  in 
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spirit,  the  object  of  which  is  the  healthful  development  of  all 
the  faculties,  not  the  attainment  of  specious  results  by  the 
premature  forcing  of  a  part  of  them,  to  the  permanent  im- 
poverishment of  the  whole  mind  and  being  of  the  child.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  no  research  is  so  pregnant  with 
good  as  that  into  the  varied  capacities  of  his  pupils.  A  good 
teacher  will  never  be  wanting  in  that  fertility  of  resource,  that 
tenacity  of  purpose,  that  versatility  in  the  means  used,  and 
ready  insight  into  their  success  or  failure,  which  are  so  essen- 
tial in  other — and  there  are  no  higher — branches  of  research. 
Much  that  is  most  fundamental  is,  or  ought  to  be,  common 
both  to  the  teacher,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  scholastic 
investigator. 

So  the  first  part  of  my  answer  to  the  question  proposed 
will  be  partly  on  the  negative  side.     In  no  case  should  the 
endowment  of  research  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  system 
of  national  primary  education,  or  indeed  of  sound  liberal  edu- 
cation in  any  grade.     That  were  in  truth  to  attempt  to  fill  the 
reservoir  while  suffering  the  sources  from  which  it  must  be 
replenished  to  run  to  waste.     I  should  not  have  adverted  to 
this  point  so  specially  but  that  a  strong  delusion  has  lately 
prevailed  that  to  teach  what  has  been  called  *  science '  is  an 
easy  and  infallible  means  of  calling  forth  the  intelligence  of 
children,  though  their  faculties  may  be  all  too  immature  and 
untrained  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  facts  presented  to 
them,  and  the  teachers  often  in  no  way  qualified  to  afford  them 
any  aid  in  gaining  an  insight   into   the  principles  involved. 
Nothing  of  the  manifold  methods  or  order  of  Nature  are  or  can 
be  explained,  and  the  only  feeling  called  forth  can  at  best  be 
one  of  ignoi-ant  and  gaping  wonder  at  startling  results  having 
no  intelligible  connection  with  their  causes  and  antecedents. 
And  the  pretentious  examinations  in  such  crudely  taught  facts 
have  served  only  to  make  bad  worse.     It  is  a  humiliating  con- 
clusion, but  we  are  constrained  to  echo  the  cry  of  a  bigoted 
opponent  to  all  education,  and  *  thank  Heaven  that  they  will 
forget  it  all  before  they  have  left  school   a    month '  I    We 
have  not  had  to  look  in  vain  to  the  great  teachers  of  science 
and  scientific  methods  for  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  this 
evil,  but  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  prevailing  opinion  were 
to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  assuming  that  early  training 
and  elementary  teaching  had  nothing  to  do  with  science.  Scien- 
tific methods  are,  as  has  been  so  aptly  said,  those. of  organised 
common  sense,  and  we  have  urgent  need  of  the  influence  of 
those  trained  in  these  methods  to  correct  many  shortcomings 
and  infuse  new  life  into  our  educational  system.     A  widely 
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ffused  capacity  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  science  is  the 
irest  way  of  securing  a  due  measure  of  support  to  all  branches 
*  scientific  work,  and  we  shall  best  attain  this  end^  not  by  cram- 
ing  crude  facts  into  the  child,  but  by  the  adequate  instruc- 
on  of  the  teacher.  This  work  has  already  been  begun,  and 
le  recent  modifications  in  the  Science  Department  at  South 
[ensington,  based  on  the  report  of  Professor  Huxley,  are  an 
iportant  step  in  this  direction.  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
»  mind  in  this  context  the  debt  we  owe  to  this  distinguished 
ader  in  the  paths  of  research.  It  was  no  light  sacrifice  for 
m  to  leave  those  pursuits  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted 
id  enter  upon  the  troublous  and  thorny  discussions  of  the 
london  School  Board,  and  this  sacrifice  should  never  be  for- 
>tten,  or  remembered  without  high  appreciation  of  the  services 
mdered.  The  double  experiences  gained  preeminently  qualify 
im  to  advise  with  wisdom  and  authority  on  all  such  questions 
I  the  present. 

Although  the  outlay  on  this  training  of  teachers  may  not 
)me  within  that  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  endow- 
ent  of  research,  the  benefit  which  scientific  investigation  will 
irely  derive  from  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  training 
in  hardly  be  over-rated.  True  it  is  that  a  few  only  of  those 
>ming  under  the  influence  of  teachers  thus  qualified  may  even- 
lally  devote  themselves  specially  or  exclusively  to  scientific 
ork.  But  much  of  the  training  which  conduces  to  a  higher 
■der  of  capacity  is  the  same  for  all  or  any  of  the  applications 
'  it.  It  may  differ  in  degree  but  not  in  kind.  We  want 
»mcthing  more  than  the  mere  familiarity  with  some  one  pro- 
jss  which  can  be  acquired  blindly  by  routine,  and  desire  to 
ibstitute  for  it  that  thorough  comprehension  which  will 
lable  the  worker  to  modify  the  means  used  to  correct  a  casual 
jfcct,  or  adapt  them  to  changing  conditions.  Many  can  work 
machine;  few  can  repair  or  alter  it;  fewer  still  can  improve  it 
f  any  new  device.  And  as  it  is  with  mechanical  so  it  is  with 
ental  work.  In  many  branches  of  inquiry  the  crying  need 
for  observers  who  can  take  note  of  simple  facts  with  care 
id  precision,  and  describe  them  consistently.  The  late  Sir 
oderick  Murchison  used  often  to  complain  of  the  difliculty 
'  getting  complete  and  accurate  reports  of  the  common  in- 
dents which  come  under  the  observation  of  all  travellers.  In 
thnology,  in  meteorology,  and  many  other  subjects  where  the 
eld  of  inquiry  is  widely  extended,  this  diflSculty  is  keenly  felt, 
'he  uncertainty  of  many  of  the  details  of  medical  statistics  is 
3  great  that  some  authorities  have  gone  the  length  of  declaring 
hat  all  returns  of  the  causes  of  death  should  be  discontinued  as 
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useless  and  misleading,  and  only  the  bare  fact  of  death  or  burial 
recorded.  In  this  conclusion  I  by  no  means  concur.  If  the 
attempt  to  obtain  returns  of  disease  in  scientific  form  has  done 
no  other  service  as  yet,  it  has  at  least  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
extent  of  shortcomings  which  had  been  in  a  great  degree  un- 
suspected. The  first  results  of  scientific  tabulation  will  often 
be  much  like  those  obtained  by  applying  the  test  of  strictly 
kept  accounts  to  a  disordered  estate.  The  first  returns  may  be 
utterly  contradictory  and  inexplicable,  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  exact  account-keeping  is  useless  or  impossible,  but  that 
more  searching  investigation  is  imperatively  necessary,  and 
that  better  method  must  be  introduced  into  the  management  of 
its  affairs. 

Further,  teachers  must  know  something  of  the  require- 
ments of  science  to  enable  them  to  exercise  that  discrimination 
which  is  required  to  utilise  the  advantages  which  our  educa- 
tional system  already  affords,  and  which  it  will,  we  tnist,  here- 
after afford  in  yet  larger  measure.  High  capacity  of  any  kind 
must  be  recognised  in  the  scholar  even  though  it  may  form  an 
exception  to  the  common  routine  to  which  the  ordinary  tests 
are  applicable.  It  is  thus  only  that  our  intermediate  and 
special  schools  can  be  filled  by  those  who  can  duly  profit  by 
them,  and  that,  too,  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
many  to  the  more  special  needs  of  the  more  gifted  few.  The 
laboratory  and  observatory  must  claim  their  recruits  as  well  as 
the  university,  so  that  all  forms  of  mental  energy  may  be  duly 
developed. 

To  urge  the  importance  of  a  due  measure  of  training  in 
science  with  these  objects  in  view,  is  in  fact  to  show  goo<l 
cause  why  suitable  endowments  should  be  accorded  with  no 
grudging  hand  to  training  colleges  of  all  grades,  as  far  as  they 
may  conduce  to  the  realisation  of  the  results  desired. 

A  somewhat  more  special  claim  may  be  advanced  for  the 
endowment  of  one  or  more  professorships  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  applying  the  teaching  ol 
science  and  scientific  method  to  educational  uses.  Not  that  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  this  can  be  solved  by  any  set  scheme, 
which  can  be  formally  elaborated  by  a  single  brain,  but  a 
chair,  well  filled,  naturally  becomes  a  centre  round  which  the 
experiences  of  many  will  concentrate,  and  a  question  so  varied 
in  its  bearings  and  so  pregnant  with  important  results  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  and  be  reviewed  from  all  sides.  It  is  felt 
by  many  that  the  long  experience  derived  from  the  use  of  tk 
time-honoured  subjects  of  *  classics  and  mathematics,'  as  roeau^ 
of  imparting  a  *  liberal  education/  gives  a  great  and  in  some 
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ense  an  adventitious  advantage  to  those  who  follow  in  this 
rell-beaten  track,  which  nevertheless  is  felt  to  be  not  exclu- 
ively  appropriate  or  fully  adequate  to  the  changing  needs  of 
ocie'ty.  The  pursuit  of  science  has  occupied  the  intellect  of 
lighly  trained  men  and  of  men  of  strong  natural  ability,  but 
he  educational  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  science  and  the  way 
a  which  it  may  conduce  to  liberal  culture,  have  not  yet  re- 
vived that  ample  consideration  which  they  require,  nor  has 
ixperience  as  yet  thrown  adequate  light  upon  a  subject  which 
nvolves  many  new  and  varied  issues.  Indeed  nothing  can 
rell  be  more  vague  and  uncertain  than  the  common  use  of 
his  very  word  '  science.'  We  have  heard  it  keenly  debated 
rhether  a  special  subject,  political  economy,  for  example,  is  or 
I  not  '  a  science.'  Much  of  this  confusion  arises  from  con- 
3unding  the  subject  matter  of  a  science  with  those  means 
rhich  are  to  be  used  to  extend  its  lioiits.  In  the  first  sense  a 
cience  might  perhaps  be  defined  as  a  body  of  facts  and  doc- 
rines  so  fully  verified  and  so  accurately  defined  that  its 
onclusions  may  be  accepted  (as  far  as  we  know)  as  affording 
certain  basis  for  further  deductive  reasoning.  Facts  and 
octrines  so  established  may  (provisionally)  be  taught  dog- 
natically,  taking  care  only  that  the  words  and  formulae  used 
onvey  clear  and  true  ideas  to  the  learner.  But  the  means  by 
rhich  these  results  are  obtained  involve  widely  different  con- 
iderations,  and  there  is  in  truth  the  most  urgent  need  of 
cientific  method  in  the  investigation  of  those  great  subjects  of 
iUman  interest  which  have  only  in  a  very  limited  degree  been 
Touffht  within  the  domain  of  science.  It  is  in  dealinir 
rith  these  that  the  true  methods  of  scientific  research  are  of* 
uch  inestimable  value.  The  art  of  investigation  calls  for  the 
;reatest  circumspection  and  fertility  of  resource.  Proof  and 
ounterproof  are  required.  We  have  to  deal  with  things  ino- 
►erfectly  apprehended  and  uncertainly  known,  and  seek  not 
aerely  to  establish  a  truth,  but  to  discern  truth  in  all  its 
hearings,. as  they  affect  the  subject  under  investigation.  Facts 
re  of  little  use  without  a  due  apprehension  of  their  relative 
alue,  and  the  hold  of  them  must  be  that  of  a  living  intelli- 
;ence,  not  the  morbid  grasp  of  a  blind  acquiescence,  for  every 
lew  combination  may  develop  new  conditions  and  unexpected 
elations.  Nature,  as  Bacon  pithily  says,  joins  her  work 
ather  ^  netwise  than  chainwise.'  The  concrete  simplicity  of 
Mature  results  from  the  finely  adjusted  harmony  of  many  divers 
)art«.  The  spurious  simplicity  which  ascribes  every  effect  to 
I  single  cause,  or  to  inadequate  causes^  is  a  common  delusion 
irising  from  deficient  insight  and  im]^)eifect  work. 
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Hence  arises  an  extended  use  for  the  faculty  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  has  hitherto  been  associated  far  too  exclusively 
with  emotion  ;  but  the  true  nature  of  this  faculty  seems  to  roe 
to  consist  rather  in  the  power  of  the  mind  so  fully  to  realise 
conditions  not  present  to  consciousness  as  to  enable  it  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  further  reasoning  and  combination.     To  take 
a  common  example :  the  writer  of  a  good  letter  has  promi- 
nently in  mind  that  which  his  coiTespondent  desires  to  know, 
rather  than  that  which  may  be  of  more  immediate  interest  to 
himself.     That  is,  he  fully  realises  the  conditions  under  which 
his  letter  will  be  read  by  his  correspondent   at  a  distance, 
though  these  are  far  less  familiar  to  him  than  his  own  sur- 
roundings.    He  writes  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  required 
to  convey  the  impression  desired.     This  I  take  to  be  a  specific 
effort  of  the  imagination,  though  the  mere  facts  conveyed  may 
be  altogether  commonplace.     So  in  reasoning  onwards  for  the 
purpose  of  tentative  investigation  and  in  framing  that  most 
important  *  philosophical  instrument '  the   hypothesis.      The 
facts  and    assumptions   thus  grouped  together    are    so  com- 
pletely and  vividly  realised  in  thought,  that  all  the  new  results 
that  might  arise  from  the  conditions  supposed,  are  foreseen  or 
logically  deduced  as  though  these  conditions  were  familiar  to 
the  senses.     The  argument  of  those  fictions  which  appeal  so 
forcibly  to  the  emotions,  may  be  so  framed  as  to  lead  up  to 
striking   results,  often  without  any  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  Nature  works,  but  simply  by  such  steps  as  shall  not  repel 
the  senses  of  the  reader  by  any  too  palpable  an  incongruity. 
Yet  still,  those  are  recognised  as  the  highest  of  all  efforts  of 
imagiiiative  power  which  do  but  furnish  such  examples  of  the 
workings  of  Nature  as  were  discerned  and  depicted  with  so 
marvellous  a  fidelity  by  our  own  great   dramatic  poet.    To 
weld  this  high  faculty  most   eftectually  with  those  j>owers  of 
rigid  investigation  which  are  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  science 
is  surely  a  work  in  which  the  pioneers  of  research  arc  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  aid  both  by  i)recept  and  example,  and  in 
large  measure  they  will  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  due 
season.     The  old  saying  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  will 
receive  a  fuller  exemplification.     No  faculty  need  be  starved 
in  thot^e  ample  fields  which  Nature  affords,  unless  it  be  from  a 
want  of  that  reverent  faith  and  steady  perseverance  which  are 
more  than  ever  needed  as  we  enter  upon  the  full  enjoyment 
of  our  new  heritage.     Nature,  and  the  art  which  unveils  it, 
have  vet  to  be  associated  in  closer  bonds,  and  their  essential 
unity  more  fully  recognised.     For,  as  that  master  poet  has 
written : — 
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....  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  o'er  that  art. 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes. — Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  s.  3« 

In  some  measure,  therefore,  the  endowment  of  research  is 
>  be  sought  for  in  those  time-honoured  fields  of  culture  which 
ave  been  so  greatly  enlarged  by  the  growth  of  knowledge. 
^OT  science  builds  on  the  same  basis  of  true  perceptions,  and 
as  to  work  with  the  same  faculties,  the  due  cultivation  of 
rhich  is  essential  to  all  true  progress.  But  there  is  in  a  more 
pecial  sense  an  endowment  of  research  which  has  yet  to  be 
onsidered,  and  which  involves  practical  issues  of  great  im- 
ortance  and  no  little  difficulty.  There  would  be,  indeed^ 
ardlj  any  limits  within  which  it  would  be  ^  desirable '  to  re- 
trie  t  such  endowments,  provided  we  were  well  assured  that 
be  work  of  research  would  be  undertaken  in  a  thorough,  that 
{  in  a  truly  scientific,  spirit  by  those  competent  to  the  task. 
["he  common  economic  argument  and  the  citation  of  the  much 
bused  dogma  of  ^  supply  and  demand  '  are  out  of  place  and 
napplicable  to  this  question.  Framed  originally  when  the 
reat  battle  of  the  freedom  of  industry  had  to  be  fought 
gainst  the  restrictions  of  privilege  and  pedantry,  they  bore 
irectly  on  the  point  that  demand  was  sufficient  to  call  forth 
nd  regulate  supply  without  the  officious  intermeddling  of  the 
rovemment.  The  argument  was  sound  and  adequate  to  the 
•urpose  for  which  it  was  advanced,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
omplete  exposition  even  of  the  ordinary  course  of  industrial 
ntercourse.  The  experience  of  every  thriving  community 
hows  that  to  a  large  extent  demand  has  to  be  called  forth  by 
he  visible  proof  that  the  supply  of  such  things  as  will  satisfy 
ome  new  wants  or  tastes  of  the  community  can  practically  be 
.fibrded.  Industrial  enterprise  does  not  wait  for  demand,  but 
(xercises  a  keen  and  even  an  aggressive  forethought  in  antici- 
pating the  means  by  which  it  can  be  called  forth.  A  like  faith 
^nd  courage  must  be  shown  in  dealing  with  matters  of  higher 
^nd  more  general  interest. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  argument  thus  far  meets  only 
hose  cases  where  a  definite  result  is,  so  to  speak,  within  sight 
knd  comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  adequate 
ostification  of  the  endowment  of  more  elaborate  and  far- 
■eaching  research  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  fuller  realisation 
)f  the  corporate  life  of  the  nation.  Most  true  it  is  that  the 
f hole  community  is  only  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  that 
ts  prosperity  is  conditioned  by  the  well-being  and  well-doing 
)f  all  its  members.     But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  this  whole 
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and  corporate  life  has  duties  and  functions  of  its  own  which 
are  not  coincident  or  commensurable  with  those  of  any  subor- 
dinate part  or  portion  of  it     It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
social  economy  that  all  earn  their  right  to  support  in  a  free 
country  by  the  interchange  of  services  which  are  in  some  way 
useful  or  acceptable  to  the  recipient,  but  that  popular  expo- 
sition of  it  is  inadequate  which  takes  into  consideration  thes« 
interchanges  only  as  they  affect  individual  interests.     The  for- 
mula runs  somewhat  as  follows :  the  discoverer,  say  of  some 
labour-saving  expedient,  by  means  of  which  any  commodity  is 
produced  at  a  lessened  cost,  receives  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  ordinary  cost  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity,  or,  it 
may  be,  as  a  recompense  for  the  special  labour  and  outlay  re- 
quired to  perfect  his  invention.     The  argument  on  these  linea 
carries  us  only  to  cases  of  such  specific  discoveries  as  might  be 
guarded  by  patent,  and  I  need  not  here  enter  into  any  ques- 
tion regarding  them.     The  higher  order  of  research  deals  with 
investigation  and  ^vith  principles  which  cannot  be  so  specialised. 
Even  if  the  benefits  ansing  from  them  conduce  iiltimately  to 
the  increase  of  material  prosperity,  they  are  of  so  general  a 
nature  that  they  cannot  be  made  the  property  of  any  indi- 
vidual.    They  are  open  to  all,  and  in  the  natural  division  of 
labour  the  adaptation  of  new  general  principles  to  specific  pui^ 
poses  falls  to  another  class  of  workers,  who  are  stimulated  by 
the  more  immediate  prospect  of  tangible  reward,  arising  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  industry.     But  we  could  not,  even 
if  we  would,  restrict  the  use  of  the  resources  of  Nature  by 
granting  an  exclusive  right  to  the  knowledge  of  general  truths 
which  may  be  made  available  in  ways  innumerable  and  un- 
foreseen.    It  is  because  the  benefits  of  research,  which  consti- 
tutes the  basis  and  mainspring  of  all  this  energy,  are  so  widely 
diffused  that  it  falls  to  the  community,  as  a  body,  to  provide 
adequately  and  liberally  for  its  support;  for  it  is  the  nation  at 
large  which  reaps  the  advantage  and  enjoys  the  ultimate  fruits 
which  are  thus  more  largely  drawn  from  the  great  reservoirs 
of  Nature.     And  if  this  argument  holds  good  as  regards  re- 
searches which  tend  to  the  increase  of  material  prosperity,  it  is 
valid  a  fortiori  for  all  that  concerns  the  yet  higher  interests  rf 
civilised  humanity. 

And,  further,  the  unity  of  Nature  is  such  that  no  branch 
of  scientific  investigation  can  best  be  worked  out  in  isolation. 
The  spirit  which  must  animate  those  engaged  in  searching  out 
its  hidden  truths  is  that  which  is  held  characteristically  to 
distinguish  a  ^  profession '  from*  a  trade,  and  those  who  are 
^^g%^  ii^  ways  so  various  for  a  common  cause  should  be  set 
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•ee  from  any  conflict  of  merely  material  interest  in  the 
induct  of  their  labours.  It  is  happily  true  that  with  the 
reedom  of  industry  a  more  liberal  spirit  has  pervaded  its 
aterprises.  Time  and  energy  are  better  employed  in  working 
loroughly  with  the  means  common  to  all  than  in  striving  for 
)me  secret  and  exclusive  advantage.  It  is  not  the  industrial 
lasses^  properly  so  called^  who  will  fail  to  appreciate  work 
one  in  this  spirit,  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  it  is 
nly  the  discriminating  liberality  of  public  spirit  which  can 
ffectively  meet  the  just  demands  of  those  who  are  pre-eminently 
rorkers  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  practicability  of 
pecific  endowments  that  we  meet  with  difficultie^s  which  are 
ather  brought  into  prominence  than  met  by  practical  experience. 
low  are  we  to  discriminate  between  spurious  and  genuine 
^ork,  or  even  to  secure  that  any  work  is  done  at  all  ?  In 
his,  as  in  every  other  application  of  material  resources,  waste 
ntails  even  worse  evils  than  the  mere  loss  of  substance. 
Tew  will  be  disposed  to  lavish  '  open  fellowships  '  at  an  early 
tage  of  any  man's  career  on  a  mere  vague  understanding 
hat  the  leisure  thus  secured  will  be  devoted  to  the  laborious 
ask  of  scientific  research.  It  is,  in  truth,  no  easy  matter  to 
iispense  public  money  without  doing  more  harm  than  good  by 
he  gift.  ^  Idle  fellowships '  have  a  strong  tendency  to  put  real 
Fork  out  of  fashion,  for  the  diligence  of  the  few  comes  to  be  a 
eflection  on  the  easy-going  majority.  They  may  indeed  be 
;lad  to  point  out  some  who  have  amply  repaid  to  the  world 
he  benefits  which  they  have  received.  A  saint  may  thus  be 
lade  to  serve  as  an  example,  to  the  outer  world  only,  of  the 
lerits  of  a  community  of  sinners  who  neither  have  nor  can 
lave  any  true  fellowship  with  him.  Some  proof  more 
earching  than  *  an  exception  to  the  rule  '  is  required  both  of 
aeutal  and  moral  fitness,  and  how  is  this  to  be  provided  ? 
lowever  honest  and  liberal  public  opinion  might  be,  few  are 
[ualified  to  judge  of  work  of  this  high  order,  which  for  the 
nost  part  must  be  done  in  the  retirement  of  the  study  or  the 
aboratory.  The  common  test  of  accomplished  results  is 
Jtogether  inapplicable.  Investigations  pregnant  with  great 
^nseqiiences  may  be  long  before  they  yield  visible  results. 
iiVhen  Fraunhofer  early  in  the  century  mapped  out  some  lines 
if  the  solar  spectrum,  who  could  foretell  that  he  was  leading 
lie  way  to  a  new  language  which  should  disclose  secrets  of 
ie  universe  which  Comte  declared  to  be  clearly  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  inquiry  ?  Fraunhofer  knew  that  Nature  did 
nothing  in  vain   and  nothing   at  random,  and  in  this  faith 
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recorded  signs  which  he  himself  was  unable  to  decipher. 
The  very  word  experiment  warns  us  of  the  risks  incurred  in 
the  process,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  foresee  results  there 
would  be  no  need  to  resort  to  this  laborious  means  of  interro- 
gating Nature.  To  detect  and  eliminate  error,  or  possible 
sources  of  error,  implies  as  good  work  as  the  discovery  of  a 
truth  which  may  only  be  accomplished  when  the  field  of 
inquiry  has  been  narrowed  by  efforts  which  ai*e  by  no  means 
to  be  counted  as  failures,  though  yielding  only  negative 
results.  Only  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  scientific  inquiry  can  determine  the  value  of  the 
work  done  in  its  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leading  members  of  any  profession 
are  not  those  who  are  in  al!  respects  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the 
work  done  by  those  who  are  in  some  sense  their  rivals.  The 
most  honest  of  men  must  have  a  bias  in  favour  of  their  own 
views :  if  they  had  not  the  conviction  at  least  of  their  com- 
parative truth,  they  would  no  longer  hold  them.  But  it  is 
no  paradox  to  assert  that  men  who  will  give  perfectly  fair 
evidence  on  a  moot  point  could  not  therefore  be  relied  on  to 
come  to  a  thoroughly  impartial  decision  upon  it.  So  we  have 
to  fall  back  as  our  best  safeguard  upon  the  judicial  faculty, 
which  is  duly  trained  to  test  and  weigh  evidence  and  decide 
upon  the  issue  presented  to  it  with  a  due  sense  of  public 
responsibility. 

The  ultimate  control  of  such  endowment  should  rest, 
therefore,  with  the  supreme  administrative  power,  and  I  hold 
it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  maintain  it  in  this  respect  in  the  most  favourable 
position  for  the  exercise  of  this  quasi-judicial  function.  The 
executive  Goveniment  will  therefore  do  well  to  abstain,  as  a 
rule,  from  undertaking  any  direct  control,  especially  over  any 
such  investigations  as  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  research. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mere  absence  of  direct 
pecuniary  interest  is  a  guarantee  for  impartiality  of  judgment 
Officials  who  have  initiated  a  large  expenditure  are  very  apt 
to  acquire  unconsciously  a  strong  bias,  and  even  a  vehement 
feeling  of  partizanship,  in  favour  of  efforts  with  which  thej' 
have  become  identified.  Moreover,  a  judge  who  cannot 
condemn,  or  an  administration  which  cannot  say  *  no,'  equally 
fail  in  a  most  important  part  of  their  duty ;  but  both  need 
the  moral  support  of  well-tested  evidence  to  uphold  their 
decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  like  support  is  required 
when  impatient  public  opinion  clamours  against  an  outlay  the 
justification  for  which  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  comprehend. 
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The  mode,  already  adopted  to  some  extent,  of  granting  aid 
to  research  through  the  agency  of  existing  societies  or  leai'ned; 
bodies  who  have  earned  a  title  to  confidence  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  which  may  be  most  largely  developed  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  secures  to  Government  the  advice  of  experts 
without  putting  the  public  interests  unduly  under  their  con- 
trol. A  great  bugbear  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  of 
*  Government  interference.'  Like  all  other  action,  it  is  some- 
times troublesome  and  mistaken,  but  is  often  most  loudly 
objected  to  where  most  urgently  needed.  Xo  doubt  the- 
control  of  Government,  like  the  power  of  the  law,  should  be 
rather  potential  than  active,  and  operate  for  the  prevention 
far  more  than  the  correction  of  abuses.  No  one  would  be 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  estimating  the  effects  of  a  law  by 
the  number  of  convictions  under  it,  and  yet  it  is  often? 
assumed  that  the  mere  fact  of  Government  having  the  power 
compels  it  to  interfere  whenever  it  has  a  legal  pretext  for 
doing  so.  No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  the 
advantage  which  this  country  derives  from  the  vigour  and 
freedom  with  which  its  private  resources  are  independently 
used.  Still  an  ultimate  controlling  power  must  be  vested 
somewhere,  especially  where  purely  public  interests  of  such 
vital  consequence  are  concerned  which  have  no  other  special 
protector  or  representative,  and  by  vesting  this  power  in  the 
Government  of  the  country  we  can  best  attain  that  publicity 
and  definite  responsibility  which  are  ever  the  best  safeguards 
against  abuse  under  free  institutions. 

I  do  not  say  that  this,  any  more  than  other  administrative 
rule,  should  be  held  absolutely  without  exception.  In  some 
cases  I  believe  that  the  fair  rivalry  between  '  departmental '  and 
^private*  or  'contract'  work  is  eminently  beneficial,  the 
Former  tending  towards  a  high  fixed  standard,  the  latter 
towards  economy  and  versatility  of  resource,  while  the  ex- 
perience of  both  systems  places  a  far  wider  range  of  knowledge 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public  service.  But  this  remark  will 
probably  not  apply  to  any  great  extent  to  the  labours  of 
scientific  investigation  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  resources  available  from  the  private  liberality  of  past 
or  present  times  must  not  be  forgotten.  Means  drawn  from 
such  sources  are  naturally  the  most  available  and  often  the 
most  suitable  for  many  very  useful  objects  of  more  special 
and  local  interest.  I  have  no  desire  to  advocate  the  hasty 
interference  of  legislation  with  endowments  vested  in  trustees 
or  corporate  bodies,  though  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  some  of 
the  *  pious  founders  '  could  rise  from  their  graves  they  would. 
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show  little  respect  for  decisions  which  applied  their  bequests 
to  purposes  as  nearly  as  possible  useless  and  obsolete  by  a 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  cy  pres  doctrine.  We  may  trust 
largely  to  the  growth  of  public  opinion  for  the  rectification  of 
abuses  of  this  kind.  Yet  there  are  some  donors — the  late 
Sir  Josiah  Mason  among  the  number — who  have  regarded  the 
powers  of  supervision  to  be  exercised  hereafter  over  their 
bequests  in  the  interests  of  the  public  as  a  welcome  security 
against  the  waste  and  abuses  arising  from  obsolete  endow- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  there  should  be,  in  so  wealthy 
a  country  as  this,  no  question  about  the  endowment  of  research 
wherever  assurance  can  be  given  that  the  work  required  will 
be  worthily  done.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  we  cannot  afford  it 
Kather,  we  cannot  afford  to  go  on  without  it  in  a  country  with 
growing  responsibilities,  increasing  population,  powerful  rivals, 
and  with  capital  going  to  waste  and  mischief  on  all  sides  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  how  to  use  or  spend  it  rationally.  The 
test  of  that  research  for  which  the  State  should  provide  is 
that  its  results  are  such  as  serve  for  the  advantage  of  the 
public  at  large  or  redound  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
State  collectively.  And  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that 
while  the  public  purse  must  be  guarded  against  folly  and 
waste,  the  most  ample  support  should  be  gratefully  accorded 
to  those  true  workers  who  are  ever  ready  to  give  so  much 
more  than  they  can  ever  receive  from  their  fellows. 

We  look  not  only  to  the  aid  of  the  State  for  purposes  in 
v\rhicli  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  so  vitally  concerned,  but 
also  to  the  ancient  seats  of  learning ;  to  the  new  universities, 
whose  course  may  best  be  developed  rather  in  the  direction 
of  the  *  new  learning '  than  by  too  close  a  following  of  the 
older  institutions ;  to  local  organisations,  which  are  so  well 
adapted  to  call  forth  a  personal  interest  in  scientific  research, 
and  to  the  devotion  of  individual  resources  to  the  extension  of 
sound  knowledge.  Uniformity  of  means  is  not  to  be  desired 
one  step  further  than  is  needful  to  secure  unity  of  purpose 
and  obviate  the  wasteful  reduplication  of  efforts  in  a  region 
-where  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation  should  be  exemplified  in 
its  highest  form. 

Into  specific  cases  where  endowments  may  be  most 
urgently  required  I  have  not  attempted  to  enter.  There 
will,  I  trust,  be  some  who  will  take  part  in  this  discussion 
better  qualified  than  I  am  to  throw  further  light  on  the 
question  which  has  been  laid  before  you,  by  such  practical 
illustrations. 
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DISCUSSION. 

n  Tito  Pagliardini  (London)  thought  the  paper  led  little  to  be 
ised.  It  must  be  admitted  that  research  did  not  stand  very  greatly 
id  of  endowment — enthusiasm  taking  its  place.  Great  results  had 
aofaieyed  without  any  endowment  whatever,  as  in  cliemistry,  and 
icity ;  still  a  lesson  might  be  taken  from  a  rare  and  unfinished 
of  the  old  philosopher,  Lord  Bacon — the  *New  Atlantis' — which 
imended  the  sending  of  a  body  of  learned  men  in  detachments  o£ 
,  all  over  the  world,  to  make  researches  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
being  previously  furnished  with  a  list  of  unsolved  problems  in 
le  and  art  They  might  perhaps,  without  actually  endowing 
"ch,  take  a  lesson  irom  the  ^  New  Atlantis,'  even  in  modem  times, 
he  Rev.  J.  F.  McCallan  (Nottingham)  said  that  some  light  could 
rown  upon  the  question  of  the  endowment  of  research  by  what 
»een  done  in  the  past.  It  was  by  no  means  a  new  question.  Some 
i  greatest  discoverers  had  been  rewarded  in  the  past  by  posts  being 
rred  upon  them  by  Government.  Isaac  Newton  was  so  rewarded 
ecoming  Warden  of  the  Mint.  Research  was  encouraged  more 
thusiasm  than  by  endowments,  by  a  man  looking  through  the  laws 
iture  and  endeavouring  to  see  their  meaning.  The  probability 
that  the  endowment  of  a  man  as  an  investigator  or  discoverer 
1  lead  that  man  not  to  investigate  at  all.  To  his  mind  the  en- 
lent  of  research  meant  the  endowment  of  chairs  for  men  to  roost 
But  there  were  some  means  by  which  research  could  be,  in  a 
,  endowed.  A  man  could  be  afforded  such  facilities  and  appliances 
restigation  as  were  necessary  for  the  particular  province  of  research 
ich  he  devoted  his  energies.  To  some  extent  the  profcssorsliips  of 
;es  were  endowments  of  research,  because  means  were  afforded  to 
/erers  to  carry  on  their  studies.  But  lie  could  not  see  that  the  sys- 
ic  endowment  of  research  was  in  the  interest  of  science,  because  in 
iBt  men  had  been  driven  to  investigation  by  love  of  discoveiy  and 
8.  On  examining  the  lives  of  scientific  men  whose  histories  they 
,  it  would  be  seen  that  after  they  had  got  the  endowment  they 
to  sleep  and  did  not  do  any  more,  their  work  having  been  performed 
B.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  endowment  of  research 
at  respect  would  be  of  any  advantage.  The  endowment  would 
bly  be  distributed  in  a  way  that  scientific  men  would  not  approve 
d  :would  be  very  likely  to  create  jealousies.  In  his  opinion  the 
node  of  encouraging  discoveries  in  science  was  that  adopted  by 
ritish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Royal 
'7>  by  which  grants  were  made  to  a  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  who 
experts  in  certain  subjects,  not  as  rewards  for  investigation,  but  as 
sion  for  appliances,  &c.  He  did  not  think  any  other  scheme  would 
iccessful  in  the  future,  and  it  had  proved  successful  in  tlie  past, 
•nld  not  see  that  the  endowment  of  research  in  itself  would  encourage 
t:h. 

X.  James  Hey  wood,  F.R.S.  (London),  did  not  think  it  would  be 
or  the  State  to  give  large  sums  of  money  to  encourage  researcby 
se  it  could  not  exercise  sufiScient  control  in  the  matter.     Some 
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might  carry  on  thy  endoM'ment  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  others  in 
a  very  indifferent  manner.     A  moderate  endowment,  carefiilly  dis&i- 
buted,  would  prove  useful.     He  was  a  trustee  of  the  *  Hibbert  Trust,* 
which  provided  certain  *  travelling  bachelors  *  with  200Z.  a  year,  who 
were  expected    to   contribute  essays   on   subjects   upon   which  they 
obtained  knowledge.  They  went  to  the  German  Univeraitiea  and  studied 
under  the  iirst  j)rofessors  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  communicated 
the  results  of  their  investigations  to  the  trustees.   That  was  an  instance 
of  endowment  of  research  which  in  a  quiet  way  really  led  to  some 
practical  end.     He  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  results  of  the  Royil 
CJonimission  as  to  Oxford   and  Cambridge.     He  believed  the  reports 
had  been  wisely  arranged,  but  he  had  never  seen  any  statistical  results. 
He  did  not  know  how  much  wjis  allowed  in  the  new  arrangements  for 
research.      The    total  amount  for   the   different  colleges    was  about 
300,000/.  a  year  for  Oxford,  and  the  same  for  Cambridge,  for  scholar- 
ships, &c.     Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  had  revised  the  Cambridge 
endowment,  and   Lord    Selborne   the    Oxford.      The  results  of  the 
Commission  ought  to  be  thoroughly  examined  by  the  State  before  it 
took  any  action  as  to  the  endowment  of  research. 

The  Kcv.  J.  O.  Bevan  (Birmingham)  considered  that  much  might 
be  done  in  this  matter  by  private  enterprise.  A  sum  of  money  bad 
been  raised  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Birmingham  which  enabled 
the  Council  to  give  150/.  a  year  to  a  very  distinguished  local  chemist, 
whose  work  had  been  tested  in  past  times.  By  those  means  a  reward 
was  given  for  past  labours,  and  the  chemist  was  enabled  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  practical  research.  If  that  could  be  done  by 
such  a  town  as  Birmingham  it  might  be  done,  of  course,  by  almost 
every  large  town  in  England.  The  evils  of  a  system  of  endowment  of 
research  could  be  minimised  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  carried  out  in 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  Walter  When  (London)  said  he  came  with  the  hope  of  gaining 
some  information  on  the  8p<»cial  subject  they  were  met  to  discuss,  and 
he  thought  that  those  who  came  with  that  object  must  be  rather  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Kowland  Hamilton  seemed  to  have  read  his  paper, 
which  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  himself  than  for  showing  tliat  the  endowment  of  research  was 
practicable.  He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  the  endowment  of  research 
was  not  desirable,  and  that  if  it  was  desirable,  it  was  not  practicable, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paper  Mr.  Kowland  Hamilton  made.his  case 
quite  comi)lete.  It  was  necessary  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  exactly 
what  was  meant  by  endowments,  and  also,  exactly  what  was  meant  by 
research.  He  understood  it  that  endowments  were  gifts  granted  by  th« 
State  or  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  to  do  something 
which  had  not  been  done  before  by  anybody,  but  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  done  if  sufficient  encouragement  were  given  to  persons  able  to 
undertake  the  work.  What  they  should  have  was  payment  for  work 
done,  and  not  payment  in  advance  for  something  which  had  not  been 
done.  To  adopt  the  latter  plan  seemed  to  him  to  be  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  The  experience  of  the  past  had  sufficiently  proved  thi». 
The  application  for  endowment  of  research  was  a  new  form  of  almort 
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^iog  or  charity-hunting.  Everyone  who  had  investigated  the  history 
endowments  knew  that  they  had  done,  in  moat  cases,  more  harm  than 
)d.  They  had  been  condenmed  strongly  by  those  who  had  experience 
CTniversity  endowment**.  A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  payments 
.de  to  persons  undertaking  particular  examinations  and  researches. 
lO  universal  experience  now  was  that  if  they  paid  a  man  beforehand 
5j  never  got  the  work  done  that  was  expected  from  him.  The  reader 
^e  paper  had  himself  acknowledged  the  great  dilTiculty  there  was  in 
itrolling  endowments.  If  considerable  sums  of  money  were  to  be 
;  aside  for  persons  in  the  hope  of  finding  something,  it  was  simply 
ening  the  door  to  jobbery  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
ATards  the  close  of  his  paper,  very  pertinently  pointed  out  the  neces- 
y  of  affording  the  public  security,  in  the  new  endowments,  against 
3  abuses  which  had  resulted  from  old  endowments.  But  what 
arantee  had  they  that  *  endowments  *  of  research  would  escape  such 
uses  ?  There  was  no  security  that  tlie  new  endowments  would  not 
Dve  as  bad  as  the  old  ones.  When  people  received  money  for  research 
ey  would  regard  it  as  payment  for  services  rendered,  and  would  rest 

their  laurels.  He  believed  that  no  endowment  whatever  would 
courage  any  research  whatever.  He  could  not  help  thinking  of  dio 
ird  voyage  which  Gulliver  took  and  of  the  philosophers,  who  were 
)re  or  less  endowed,  and  of  the  extraordinary  directions  which  their 
searches  took.  One  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  century 
Ls  a  well-known  master  of  a  well-known  college  at  Cambridge,  who 
)k  a  more  distinguished  degree  in  mathematical  honours  than  any 
vn.  had  taken  before  him.  On  earning  his  endowment  it  was  generally 
pposed  that  he  would  pursue  his  mathematical  investigations  much  ' 
rther.  He  might  have  gone  on  for  many  years,  but  before  he 
iched  middle  age,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  well  paid,  he  was  a 
inding  example  of  the  result  of  paying  a  man  too  well  for  what  he 
ght  do.     They  did  not  want  to  give  encouragement  for  repetitions 

this  example.  He  took  it  that  what  was  wanted  was,  not  endow- 
mts  to  be  given  by  the  State  to  encourage  persons  to  research,  or  to 
Tsue  their  studies,  but  security  that  they  should  enjoy  the  profit  and 
vantage  which  rightly  accrued  to  anyone  who  had  made  any  valu- 
le  discoveries,  or  who  had  done  anything  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
nefit  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived.  Let  there  be  free  trade  in  all 
ch  matters.  Let  all  persons  who  had  special  tastes  in  special  studies 
t  encouraged  in  those  directions,  with  the  security  that  when  they 
,d  achieved  remarkable  results  likely  to  benefit  society,  the  reward 
3uld  be  theirs  and  would  not  be  seized  upon  by  anybody  else.  If 
ientific  investigators  were  to  be  rewarded,  the  rewards  should  bo 
r  definite  results  achieved  and  not  for  work  to  bo  done. 

The  Rev.  Bkooke  Lambert,  M.A.  (Greenwich),  thought  the  sub- 
ct  before  them  was  being  discussed  in  a  very  pessimist  mood.  He 
d  not  think  human  nature  was  so  bad  as  the  two  previous  speakers 
ade  it  out  to  be.  He  had  more  faith  in  the  integrity  of  scientific 
en,  and  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  motives  which  governed  persons  in 
•dinaiy  life  did  not  apply  in  scientific  circles.  He  did  not  acknow- 
dge  tliat  endowments  necessarily  made  people  lazy,  and  he  was  sur- 
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prised  that  I\fr.  McCallan,  a  clei^gyman  of  the  E»tablifihed  Chorcli, 
should  subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  It  was  not  bj  any  means  alwajB 
the  case  that  scientific  men,  on  receiving  endowments,  gave  up  woriL 
There  were  hundreds  of  instances  of  such  men  having  done  good  work 
after,  as  well  as  before,  they  were  paid.  The  point  of  the  paper  in» 
this :  That  research  represented  the  potential  rather  than  the  actnaL 
Mr.  Wren,  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  did  not  define  what  he  meant 
by  endowment  and  by  research.  He  had  not  expected  an  educationally 
of  such  high  merit  as  Mr.  Wren  to  use  tlie  arguments  that  he  had. 
This  subject  of  endowment  of  research  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  way 
in  which  the  last  University  Commission  had  treated  it.  They  had 
allowed  men  to  retain  their  fellowships  though  they  were  not  tutor?,  if 
they  could  show  that  they  were  employing  their  time  usefully.  Thm^ 
lecturing  for  the  Society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  wa» 
amongst  other  occupations  recognised  as  a  qualification  entitling  a  man 
to  hold  an  ^  idle  '  fellowship.  The  Commission  relied  on  the  fact  that 
men  desired  to  work  and  would  spontaneously  seek  outlets  for  researcL 
Formulated  as  a  condition,  the  permission  to  count  such  service  as 
work  was  absurd,  unless  the  scheme  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
employment  would  take  up  a  man's  whole  time ;  accepted  as  an  en- 
dence  of  purpose,  the  recognition  was  valuable. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Hellek  (Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers)  thought  the  paper  they  had  heard  from  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
in  some  senses  disappointing,  but  he  rather  agreed  with  Mr.  Lambert 
that  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  question  of  endowment  of  researdi 
was  in  itself  a  (juestion  not  yet  ripe  for  decision,  and  that  Mr.  Rowland 
Hamilton,  who  was  habitually  of  a  judicial  habit  of  mind,  wascarefol 
to  give  them  both  sides  of  the  question.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wren 
that  it  was  necessary  that  they  phould  settle  their  definitions.  Research 
had  not  been  clearly  defined  that  morning.  It  was  clear  that  in  the  post 
the  best  results  of  original  researcli  sprang  entirely  from  that  enthusiasm 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  who  opened  the  discussion.    He  did  not 
think  that  any  payment  made  before  effort  would  tend  to  incite  energy 
or  induce  persons  not  possessing  enthusiasm  to  carry  on  this  work  of 
original  research.   Although  he  deprecated  payment  for  research  taking 
the  form  of  a  payment  for  some  result  obtained,  he  thought  there  ought 
to  be  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  learned  societies 
that  only  successful  research  should  be  rewarded.  If  that  certainty  existed, 
the  natural  enthusiasm  which  all  earnest  scientific  men  always  possessed 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  carry  their  work  forward.    He 
also  thought  that  the  collection  of  knowledge  already  existing  in  this  and 
other  countries  was  a  useful  branch  of  researcli  which  might  be  fairly 
endowed.     No  better  form  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  object  could  be, 
in  his  opinion,  adopted  than  that  recommended  by  the  reader  of  the 
paper,  viz. :  Placing  in  the  hands  of  learned  societies  which  take  up 
special  brandies  the  power  of  administering  special  i'unds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  investigation  in  particular  lines  of  study.     Then  they  would 
have  the  best  security  that  the  funds  were  applied  in  a  proper  way ;  but 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  endowments  would  never  take  the  form  of  hk 
payments,  and  with  that  guarantee  they  might  safely  adopt  a  course 
between  the  two  extreme  views  expressed  that  day. 
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At.  Rowland  Hamilton,  in  reply,  said  he  entirely  aprreed  with 
:  had  been  said  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCalian  and  Mr.  Wren  about 
abuses  which  had  taken  place  in  connection  with  a  system  which 
been  miscalled  the  endowment  of  research.  No  good  work  would 
be  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  endowment.  Still,  men,  how- 
scientific  and  philanthropical,  or  even  poetical,  could  not  exist  on 
thought  of  future  science  any  more  than  they  could  on  the  con- 
flation of  a  lily.  Those  who  were  truly  engaged  in  research  and 
i  due  proof  of  what  they  were  doing  should  be  exempted  from 
e  cares  of  life  which  wetikened  and  even  destroyed  their  power  of 
jring  on  the  work  for  which  they  were  best  fitted.  This  question 
18  endowment  of  research  was  not  quite  the  same  as  the  endow- 
t  of  those  people  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  research.  Mr.  Wren 
led  to  him  to  have  considered  only  one  aide  of  the  question  before 
department,  and  did  not  join  issue  with  those  who  adopted  strong 
ra  on  the  other.  The  meaning  of  research,  as  he  took  it  to  be,  was 
seeking  out  for  something  which  had  to  be  found.  It  was  the 
3h  into  principles  the  outcome  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  still 
the  applications  of  them  in  many  different  directions.  He  had 
id  that  those  who  advocated  particular  forms  of  endowmi'Ut  of 
irch  would  have  been  there  to  give  illustrations  of  them,  for  it 
only  by  such  means  that  they  could  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclu- 
3  in  discussions  like  these. 
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ojar  can  Workhouse  Schools  he  associated  with  the  existing 
system  of  Pub  lie  Elementary  Schools  ?  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Wood. 

EXT  to  the  duty  of  self-preservation  there  is  no  higher 
duty  which  a  nation  has  to  fulfil  than  the  education  of 
people.  Indeed,  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the 
;  is  scarcely  possible  if  the  second  be  neglected.  National 
cation  is  now  the  ^  open  secret '  of  national  self-preservation. 
5  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  was  the  practical 
Ignition  by  the  State  of  the  profound  importance  of  an 
cated  people  to  the  national  welfare.  That  Act,  together 
1  the  subsequent  Acts  of  76  and  '80,  secured  for  the 
dren  of  the  poorest  a  certain  minimum  of  education,  which 
he  same  time  the  parents  were  compelled  to  accept.  The 
ming  deficiency  of  school  places  which  existed  twelve  years 
has  been  supplied  at  the  public  expense,  and  there  is  not  a 
king  man  from  John  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End  who  may  not 
^  give  his  children  the  groundwork  of  a  thoroughly  sound 
cation.  Unfortunately,  there  is  one  considerable  class  of 
dren  who  have  reaped  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  educar- 
al  legislation  of  the  last  few  years.     Yet  these  children  are 
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<more  than  any  others  the  charge  of  the   State.     In  the  year 
1880-81  there  were  35,223   children  m  our  workhouses,  for 
whose  education  and  start  in  life  the  State  is  directly  respon- 
sible.    The  large  majority  of  these  children  are  educated  in 
workhouse  schools,  which,  I   have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  are 
much  inferior  to  ordinary  public  elementary  schools.     Any  one 
who  has  had  experience  of  the  results  produced  in  the  two 
classes  of  schools  knows  that  children  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  on  leaving  the  workhouse  school  are  by  no  means 
•on  the  same  level  of  capacity  and  education  as  children  of  the 
same  age  from  elementary  schools.     It  is  not  simply  that  they 
are  excessively  shy,  timid,  and  awkward,  but  that  defects  of 
general  intelligence  go  along  with  defects  of  manner.     The 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.    The  workhouse  school  is  too  often 
part  and  parcel  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  children  never  get 
depauperised.     The  appliances  and  surroundings  of  the  schools 
are  stamped  with  the  grim  penuriousness  of  the  workhouse. 
The  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  methods,  teaching  staff 
would  all  meet  with  condemnation  were  the  same  tests  applied 
as  with  schools  under  the  Privy  Council.     This  is  not  to  deny 
that  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  workhouse  schools,  and 
that  they  have  turned  out  a  great  number  of  children  who  have 
become  honest  and  useful  citizens.    But  it  cannot  be  contended 
that  they  have  advanced  pan /7a.95M  with  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country.     They  are  to-day  very  much  what  they  were 
a  dozen  years  ago.     The  same  dame-school  methods,  the  same 
incompetent  teachers,  the  same  dingy  ill-fitted  room,  serving 
alike  for  dining-room,  play-room,  and  school-room,  which  were 
found  before  the  Act  of  1870,  are  still  common.     I  do  not  say 
there  has  been  no  improvement,  but  as  compared  with  the 
giant  strides   made   in  public  schools  the  progress  in  work- 
house schools  has  been  so  small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  striking  exceptions,  and  my  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  district  schools,  which,  with  all  their  faults, 
have  been  built  with  a  more  adequate  regard  to  educational 
necessities,  and  which,  so  far  as  scholastic  requirements  are 
concerned,  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  public  schools. 
But  district  schools  only  make  provision  for  7,070  children, 
leaving  27,939  in  the  old  workhouse  schools,  and  it  is  the 
educational  condition  of  workhouse  schools  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  question  for 
discussion  is  not  the  comparative  merits  of  different  systems  of 
dealing  with  pauper  children.     We  have  not  to  do  with  the 
pros  and  cons  of  boarding-out  r.  workhouse  schools,  or  cottage 
homes  v.  district  schools.      Some  of  us  are  quite  ready  to 
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abolish  workhouse  schools  altogether.  Others  feel  that  there 
are  many  objections  to  herding  children  together  by  the 
thousand  in  huge  barracks  where  everything  is  as  unlike  a 
home  and  the  real  life  of  a  working  man  as  possible.  Boardino^ 
out  while  theoretically  the  best  of  plans,  in  practice  turns  out 
to  be  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  in  spite  of  having 
had  for  many  years  the  most  powerful  advocacy,  it  has  been 
but  very  scantily  adopted.  The  hope  of  the  future,  of  the 
far  future  I  fear,  appears  to  be  in  cottage  homes.  Our  busi- 
ness, however,  is  not  to  discover  the  ideal  and  perfect  system, 
but  to  deal  with  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  offer  suggestions  for 
their  immediate  improvement.  For  many  a  long  day  to  come 
pauper  children  will  for  the  most  part  be  trained  in  work- 
house schools,  and  the  question  before  us  is,  how  far  cap 
these  schools  be  associated  with  the  existing  system  of  public 
elementary  schools  ?  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  that 
the  suggestions  I  have  to  make  apply  equally  to  district  schools 
and  cottage  homes. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  children  in  our  workhouse 
schools  ought  to  receive  as  good  an  education  as  the  children 
in  elementary  schools,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  them 
a  fair  chance  in  the  competition  of  life.     They  are  handicapped 
quite  sufficiently  by  the  fact  that  they  hail  from  the  work- 
house :  it  is  a  fact  which  often  tells  against  them  both  with 
employers  and  fellow-servants :  they  ought  not  to  be  further 
weighted  by  a  less  complete  training  than  is  given  to  others 
with   whom  they  have   to  run    the  race.      The  standard  of 
attainment  in  elementary  schools  is  not  so  high  that  we  can 
affijrd  to  let  any  class  of  children  pass  out  into  the  world  with 
less  than  this  minimum  of  education.     Yet  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  Code  of  the  Education  Department 
has  been  recognised  by  workhouse  authorities  as  the  standard 
to  be   aimed  at,  while  the  schools  which  could  pass  a  satis^ 
factory  examination  under  one  of  the  department's  inspectors 
may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.     I  have  heard  of  several 
"workhouse  schools  in  which,  until  the  year  1879,  there  were 
no    time-tables,  no  classification  according   to   standards,  no 
class  subjects,  no  specific  subjects,  and  where  children  were 
kept  out  of  school  for  days  together  to  do  housework,  &c.     In 
one  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  t-eacher  struggled 
on  single-handed  with  eighty  children  varying  in  age  frpm 
seven  to  fourteen.     The  particular  teacher  in  question  was  a 
bright,  energetic,  courageous  woman,  who,  in  spite  of  a  bad 
system,  the  apathy  of  guardians,  and  the  most  meagre  ap- 
paratuS;  did  much  good  work;  but  I  need  not  say  that  the 
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scholastic  results  would  not  have  passed  muster  in  a  villa^ 
school     Unfortunately,  the   reports   of  inspectors    of  work- 
house  schools   are   so   destitute   of   tables   and   statistics   of 
examinations  that  comparison  in  figures  is  almost  impossible. 
The  published  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  do  not 
tell  us  how  many  of  these  27,000  children  are  in   any  given 
standard,  how  many  were  presented  for  examination  on  the 
day  of  inspection  ;  what  was  the  proportion  of  passes,  or  any 
of  the  usual  details^  of  examination  in  an  elementary  school. 
In  only  one  instance  since   1874  does  a  poor-law  inspector 
give  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  results  of  inspection  in  the 
three  '  R's.'     This  honour   belongs  to   Dr.   Clutterbuck,  in- 
spector of  poor-law  schools  for  the  western  district,  who  in  the 
reports  for  1879-80  and  1880-81  supplies  a  few  statistics  of 
his  last  two  examinations.     These,  partial  and  incomplete  as 
they  are,  furnish   a  means  of  comparison  by  which  we  may 
form  a  rough  but  not  inadequate  estimate  of  the  educational 
position  of  pauper  schools  generally.     Taking  the  figures  for 
the  year  1880-81,  we  find  that  there  were  6,597  children  on 
the  registers  of  pauper  schools  in  the  western  district  on  the 
day  of  inspection.     As  there  are  no  absentees  and  late  comers, 
or  need  be  none,  in  pauper  schools,  these  figures  must  be 
taken  as   equivalent  to  the  ^  average  attendance  '  column  of 
elementary  schools.     Of  the  total  number  only  3,820  were 
presented  for  individual  examination,  or  fifty-eight  in  every 
hundred,  whereas  in   the    public  elementary  schools   of  the 
country  for  the  same  year  sixty-nine  in  every  hundred  were 
presented  to  H.M.  inspectors.     But  this  difference  of  11  per 
cent,  will  be  considerably  increased  if  the  children  of  all  ages 
who  are  presented  for  examination  in  elementary  schools  are 
added  to  the  returns.     It  appears  that,  from  Dr.  Clutterbuck's 
reports,  infants  under  seven  years  of  age  are  not  presented  in 
paui)er  schools,  whereas  the  infants  presented  in  elementary 
schools  amount  to  22  per  cent.,  bringing  up  the  total  to  ninety- 
two  in  every  hundred.     The  difference  between  the  two  sets 
of  schools  is  thus.  33  per  cent.;  but  if  allowance  is  made  for 
the  infants  in  pauper  schools  who  possibly  might  have  been 
presented,  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  take  20  per  cent,  as  the 
average  difference. 

This  serious  weakness,  which  the  first  examination  of  the 
figures  reveals,  would  not  be  so  important  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  of  the  total  number  presented  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  passes  was  obtained  in  workhouse  than  in  elementary 
schools.  But  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case,  the  great  dis- 
crepancy being  in  writing  and  arithmetic.      In  reading  the 
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orkhouse  passed  86  per  cent,  as  against  88  per  cent,  in 
ablic  schools ;  writing  72^  as  against  80 ;  arithmetic  62,  as 
^inst  74.  Dr.  Chitterbuck  does  not  tell  us  how  many 
assed  in  all  three  subjects  in  the  year  under  review,  but  for  the 
revious  year  he  gives  the  percentage  as  42,  while  in  public 
shools  it  was  for  the  same  year  61.  These  inferior  results 
re,  moreover,  obtained  with  a  far  less  stringent  examination 
lan  in  public  elementary  schools.  What  a  poor-law  in- 
pector  calls  ^  a  pass '  would  far  from  satisfy  an  inspector  from 
le  Education  Department.  A  further  test  may  be  applied 
y  comparing  the  number  of  children  presented  for  examination 
1  the  three  upper  standards.  In  workhouse  schols  17  per 
ent.  were  in  Standard  IV.  and  upwards,  while  in  public 
wheels  the  number  mounts  up  to  24  per  cent.  In  some 
:hools  a  little  geography  and  English  grammar  are  taught, 
ut  no  tables  are  given  of  the  results  of  inspection  in  these 
ibjects.  Xo  '  specific '  subject  appears  to  be  taught,  nor  is 
lere  any  sign  of  that  variety  of  instruction,  occupation,  and 
iterest  which  do  so  much  to  brighten  the  children  in  public 
^hools.  Kindergarten  exercises  are  unknown ;  needlework  is 
ill  taught  by  rule  of  thumb,  as  if  the  method  of  teaching 
eedlework  had  not  been  entirely  revolutionised.  Object- 
ssons  and  lessons  on  common  thinors  are  recrarded  as  the 
ixuries  of  education,  not  befitting  workhouse  schools.  An  in- 
)ector  complained  that  in  one  school  children  of  six  years  of 
re  did  not  know  a  penny  when  they  saw  it ;  one  girl  called 
a  shilling.  In  a  mixed  school  of  children,  including  some 
lirteen  years  of  age,  no  one  knew  the  name  of  the  county  in 
Inch  they  lived.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
lucationai  position  of  workhouse  schools  is  far  below  that  of 
ublic  elementary  schools. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  matter  for  great  surprise 
hen  the  difference  between  the  calibre  of  the  two  classes  of 
iiildren  is  taken  into  account.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
lat  this  difference  is  much  exaggerated.  The  large  majority 
F  children  in  workhouse  schools  are  orphans  or  deserted,  and 
eing  of  the  same  class  are  naturally  as  bright  and  intelligent 
3  the  children  of  our  labouring  classes.  It  is  the  '  casuals  ' 
rho  are  the  weak  element,  but  many  of  them  belong  to  the 
street  arab '  class,  who  are  proverbially  sharp-witted.  Dr. 
/lutterbuck  gives  us  a  table  of  returns  from  the  medical 
fficers  of  the  workhouses  in  his  district,  which  shows  that  out 
f  the  6,597  children  on  the  books  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
•nly  189  were  suffering  from  physical  or  mental  defects — 
carcely  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number ;  and  he  adds,  *  So 
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far  as  the  medical  officers'  knowledge  extends,  physically  in- 
capacitated children  in  poor-law  institutions  are  not  in  excess 
of  those  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.'  Whatever  workhouse 
schools  suffer  from  the  presence  of  a  few  children  of  a  lower 
capacity  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  advantage 
of  having  them  always  under  control. 

The  inferior  position  of  workhouse  schools  is  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  apathy  of  guardians,  who  too  often  think 
that  the  school  will  take  care  of  itself,   and   scarcely   ever 
manifest  that  eager,  active,  and  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  school  which  is  shown  by  the  clergyman  in  the  village 
school,  or  members  of  school  boards  in  school  board  schook 
Want  of  sympathy  is  bad  enough,  but  when  to  this  is  added 
cheese-paring  economy,  which  starves  and  pinches  the  school 
at  everj'  turn,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  poor  results.     The 
cheapest  kind  of  teacher  is  procured,  adequate  assistance  is 
denied,  the  staff  is  such  as  would  never  be  allowed  to  pass 
in  an  elementary  school;  the  apparatus  is  scanty  and  out  of 
date,  the  furniture  is  rickety,  the  buildings  are  dull  and  dingy, 
and  planned  without  any  intelligent  view  to  the  requirements 
of  school-life  and  school-work.     If  he  were  called  in  to  inspect 
them,  the  architect  of  the  Education  Department  would  at 
once  condemn  nine  out  of  ten  workhouse  schools.     Their  want 
of  brightness  and  comfort  are  reflected  both  in  teachers  and 
children.     To  spend  a  year  cooped  up  in  such  rooms  would 
reduce  even  the  savants  of  the  Social  Science  Association  to 
mental  vacuity.     One  inspector  complains  of  '  desks  along  the 
wall,  and  flat  tables  at  which  the  children  face  each  other,  and 
of  children  huddled  into  one  room  during  school  hours,  regard- 
less of  all  rules  as  to  cubical  or  floor  space.'     Another  naively 
remarks   that   ^  workhouse  schools  always  ought  to   be,  but 
seldom  are,  provided  with  pictures  of  geographical  definition.' 
Such  things  as  these  are  the  very  A  B  C  of  school   require- 
ments, but  guardians  appear  to  think  that  anything  will  do  for 
workhouse  children. 

A  still  greater  cause  of  inferiority  is  to  be  found  in  the 
weakness  and  low  attainments  of  many  of  the  teachers.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  one  word  to  wound  the  susceptibilities 
of  hard-workinor  and  deservinor  men  and  women,  who  labour 
amid  much  discouragement  at  a  task  which  might  well  tax  the 
abilities,  the  patience,  the  fidelity  of  the  highest  in  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Many  go  about  their  work  in  a  spirit  which  is 
worthy  of  all  praise ;  they  take  a  real,  practical,  and  friendly 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  committed  to  their  charge, 
which  no  material  reward  could  compensate  ;  they  can  point  to 
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1  honourable  record  and  a  not  inconsiderable  success.  But 
1  this  was  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  old  ragged  school 
acher,  who  yet  had  to  make  way  for  trained  teachers  of  higher 
lucation.     When  every  good  quality  they  possess  is  placed 

*  their  credit,  it  yet  remains  true  that  workhouse  school 
achers  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  a  distinctly  lower  grade, 
lucationally  speaking,  than  the  teachers  of  public  elementary 
hools ;  their  certificates  do  not  rank  so  high  ;  their  qualifica- 
30S  have  never  been  so  thoroughly  tested ;  their  knowledge 

*  books  and  men  is  not  so  wide.  Trained  teachers  from  our 
alleges  are  as  rare  in  workhouse  schools  as  blackberries  in 
[ay ;  it  is  said  that  only  the  failures  answer  the  advertisements 

*  guardians. 

Anyone  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  meagre  intellectual 
[uipment  of  many  workhouse  teachers  by  referring  to  Mr. 
[ozley's  report  for  1876.  Mr.  Mozley  is  full  of  excuses  for 
le  teachers  in  his  district,  and,  as  oflScially  identified  with 
le  workhouse  school  system,  naturally  sees  it  in  a  favourable 
jht.  Yet  even  he  betrays  a  touch  of  impatience  at  the 
aching  material  with  which  he  has  to  do.  *  It  is  not  to  be 
;nied,'  he  says,  '  that  in  a  certain  number  of  instances  (a 
inority,  it  is  true,  but  not  quite  an  insignificant  one,  especi- 
ly  among  schoolmistresses),  teachers  are  found  who  either 
jglect  or  who  are  unable  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
em.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of 
ese  incapables  will  be  speedily  lessened.  It  would  be  hard 
t  least  in  my  opinion)  to  dismiss  a  workhouse  schoolmistress 
icause  she  cannot  teach  arithmetic ;  but  indeed  incompe- 
ncy  in  this  subject,  so  far  as  schoolmistresses  are  concerned, 
n  hardly  be  considered  exceptional.'  Mr.  Mozley's  resigned 
quiescence  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  his  mistresses 
nnot  teach  arithmetic  speaks  volumes  for  his  patience,  but 
»es  not  say  much  for  the  educational  zeal  of  workhouse 
ithorities.  The  same  inspector  goes  on :  'A  workhouse 
hoolmaster  living  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  has  told  me  that 
e  river  Trent  is  in  Lancashire  ;  a  workhouse  schoolmistress 

the  West  Riding  wrote  down  Flint  and  Denbigh  as  the 
ly  counties  she  knew  in  South  Wales.  Neither  the  school- 
i8ter  nor  the  schoolmistress  here  spoken  of  is  "  ineflScient "  (!). 

Lincolnshire  schoolmistress,  neither  idle  nor  stupid,  has 
itten  down  for  me  as  the  principal  towns  of  Lincolnshire, 
London  on  the  Thames,"  •'  Boston  on  the  Severn."  Some 
)rkhou8e  teachers  have,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  small 
tion  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  —who  is  Prime  Minis- 
r  just  now,  and  such  points.*     One  more  extract  from  Mr. 
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paid  to  boards  of  guardians  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  paid 
to  managers  of  schools.  I  do  not  know  if  I  should  have  said 
this  a  year  ago,  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  grant 
depended  on  mere  passes  in  the  '  three  R's ' ;  but  as  under  the 
new  Code  mechanical  work  and  *  passes '  will  not  count  for  so 
much,  while  tone,  discipline,  and  general  intelligence  will  count 
for  more,  there  is  no  reason  why  workhouse  schools  should  not 
be  put  on  the  footing  of  elementary  schools.  The  fear  of  being 
heavily  mulcted  in  the  case  of  a  bad  report  will  at  once  ensure 
the  active  interest  of  guardians  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools, 
and  will  give  the  inspector's  suggestions  and  requirements  the 
necessary  amount  of  gentle  persuasion. 

Thirdly,  it  should  be  ruled  that  after  a  given  date  no  head- 
teacher  shall  hold  office  in  a  workhouse  school  who  has  not  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  theEducation  Department 
Many    workhouse   teachers   have   entered  upon   their  duties 
without  having  previously  passed  a  satisfactory  test  examina- 
tion.    One  hafi  heard  of   broken-down  policemen,  discharged 
ladies'  maids,  and  so  forth,  obtaining  appointments  in  workhouse 
schools.     It  is  true  that  at  the  first  inspection  of  their  schools 
after  their  appointment  they  are  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion, and  are  then  certificated  in  one  of  four  grades.     But  the 
certificates  of  the   Local  Government  Board  stand  for  very 
much  less  than  the  certificates  of  the  Education  Department; 
their  value  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  school- 
mistresses who  cannot  teach  arithmetic  higher  than  subtractioD. 
The  Local  Government  Board  are  continually  urging  their 
teachers  to  sit  for  the  certificates  of  the  Educationsd  Depart- 
ment, and  a  fair  number  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opi>or- 
tunity.     But  too  many  of  them  would  ignominiously  fail  were 
they  to  present  themselves,  and  it  is  absurdly  unreasonable  to 
ask  them  to  teach  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Code 
Some  of  them  could  not  pass  the  6th  Standard,  still  less  teach 
it.     It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  these  incompetent  teachers 
be  either  moved  to  improve  and  qualify  themselves  for  better 
work,  or  if  that  is  impossible,  be  pensioned  off,  that  their  places 
may  be  taken  by  teachers  who  have  been  adequately  trained. 

Lastly,  the  workhouse  schools  should  be  required  to  con- 
form to  the  byelaws  of  the  district  for  enforcing  attendauce  at 
school,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  labour  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  This  is  nominally  the  case  at  present, 
but  in  many  instances  there  is  no  attempt  to  carry  it  out- 
Children  are  kept  out  of  school  at  the  pleasure  of  the  master 
or  matron,  some  are  employed  in  half-time  labour  about  the 
house  or  in  the  workshop  who  have  not  passed  the  half-timo 
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lard,  while  others  are  wholly  removed  from  school  before 
are  properly  exempt.  The  evil  is  not  so  much  that  the 
Ten  are  sent  out  of  the  workhouse  to  labour  before  they  are 
ified,  but  that  they  are  set  to  labour  within  the  workhouse, 
thus  the  breach  of  the  byelaws  escapes  detection.  The  only 
idy  is  to  give  the  School  Board  for  the  district  power  to 
5Ct  the  registers  at  frequent  intervals,  and  to  proceed 
ist  the  master  and  matron  for  all  children  who  have  been 
ily  kept  out  of  school. 

t  is  in  these  directions  we  must  look  for  the  improvement 
3rkhouse  schools.  They  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  ele- 
ary  schools  of  the  country  until  they  are  placed  under  the 
supervision,  are  conducted  according  to  the  same  require- 
»,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  inefficiency, 
thy  competition  with  outside  schools,  and  inspection  by  a 
rtraent  which  has  charge  of  the  elementary  education  of 
ountry  at  large,  and  has  no  workhouse  traditions  belong- 
o  it,  would  further  help  to  depauperise  the  pauper  school, 
wrhat  is  wanted  by  the  children  of  such  schools  is  to  treat 
as  other  children,  and  not  as  an  exceptional  class. 
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he  Presidext  (Mr.  Woodall.  M.P.),  Raid  that  many  of  the  menr- 
had  been  present  on  Saturday  at  the  inspection  ot*  the  Radford 
ing  Institution,  and  had  been  much  gratified  with  what  they  had 
The  children  there,  instead  of  being  sent  to  workhouse  schools, 
to  an  ordinary  Board  School  in  the  neighbourhood.  Miss  Mason 
jome  valuable  experience  which  she  desired  to  lay  before  the 
Qg.  In  the  special  work  which  she  was  carrying  out  she  had  the 
jration  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  whole  of 
ighamshire. 

iss  M.  H.  Mason  (Morton  Hall)  said  that  she  had  been  asked  to 
le  meeting  what  had  become  of  pauper  girls  in  Nottinghamshire 
bheir  education  was  ended,  for  the  guardians  had,  within  the  past 
entrusted  to  her  charge  all  the  girls  of  the  county  (and  most  of 
oys)  from  the  time 'when  they  went  out  to  service.  Girls  were 
lered  *  able-bodied  *  at  thirteen,  and  sent  out  at  about  that  age. 
very  young  girls  could  generally  only  find  very  hard  places ; 
strength  broke  down  often  after  a  short  trial,  and  they  were 
mtly  sent  back.  Girls  brought  up  as  paupers  could  seldom  save 
h  before  they  were  twenty  to  pay  i'or  a  lodging,  and  the  question 
'hat  was  to  become  of  a  homeless  girl  before  another  place  could 
ind  for  her.  The  case  of  those  who  had  been  boarded  out  was 
»t,  for  the  foster-parents  usually  received  the  girls  back  as  if  they 
their  own,  often  refitting  them  with  clothes  for  fresh  situations  at 
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their  own  cost.     That,  however,  could  not  always  be  done.    Thoie 
from  a  separate  school  could  be  received  back  until  sixteen,  apart  from 
grown-up  paupers.    Those  from  a  workhouse  were  obliged  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  order  to  be  replaced,  under  fifteen,  on  the  children'i 
side,  but  practically  that  order  was  widely  disr^arded.     The  school- 
mistress, often  from  a  good  motive,  did  not  want  an  older  girl  among 
the  younger  ones,  and  the  matron  was  glad  of  a  useful  servant  for 
herself ;  so  the  girl  mixed  with  the  pauper  women.     There  remomed 
Hsuch  girls  as  had,  from  various  causes,  become  paupers  after  thirteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age.     A  homeless  and  friendless  girl  must  then  take 
shelter  in  the  workhouse,  between  two  situations,  and  before  sixteen 
w^ould  probably,  and  after  sixteen  necessarily,  be  placed  in  the  women'i 
ward,  the  refuge  not  only  of  the  honest  poor,  but  those  whom  idleneaa, 
•drunkenness,  and  misconduct  of  every  kind  had  brought  there.    Stat 
thus  lost  her  self-respect,  and  she  thought  nothing  of  coming  back  to 
the  workhouse.     It  was,  therefore,  more  economical  for  the  guardians 
themselves,  whenever  they  could,  to  pay  for  a  girl  once  outside,  ratbff 
than  repeatedly  inside  the  workhouse.     Seeing  that,  each  Board  Itid 
arranged  with  her  that  the  girls,  wherever  brought  up,  should  be  visited 
by  ladies  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  education,  but  simplj 
made  their  acquaintance  in  order  to  befriend  them  later.     The  ladia 
engaged  to  become   Associates  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  so  as  to 
admit  all  the  girls  they  could  as  members,  and  once  admitted,  the  girb 
were  *  commended '  to  Associates  wherever  they  might  go,  and  thw 
kept  in  sight,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  colonies  or 
America.     The  ladies  also  engaged  to  place  a  girl,  temporarily  out  oft 
situation,  with   some  respectable  woman,  paying  up  to  3*.  Grf.  or  4m 
week  for  the  girPs   maintenance.     The  sum  was  fixed  low  tliat  she 
might  not  be  tempted  to  leave  her  place  for  a  too  comfortable  home. 
As  the  very  object  of  the  Girls*  Friendly   Society  was  to  make  a 
difference  between  good  and  bad  character,  if  any  lady  did  not  judge 
a  girl   quite  fit  to  be  a  member,  but  yet  recommended  her  as  not 
hardened,  she  engaged  to  pay  for  her  herself.     So  that  in  this  county 
no  tolerably-behaved  girl  need  return  to  the  workhouse.     The  actual 
cost  was  small,  because  the  ladies  hitherto  had  generally  managed  to 
make  the  girls  stop  in  their  situations.     Moreover,  as  slie  arranged  to 
board  them  out  singly,  whenever  a  case  came  up,  she  was  not  paying* 
farthing  for  rent  or  salaries.     She  had  just  sent  a  sick  girl  for  two 
imonths  to  a  seaside  hospital.     She  procured  the  orders,  and  helped 
with  clothing.     The  guardians  had  paid  the  journey  and  maintenance, 
and,  with  the  ladies,  were  looking  out  for  a  situation  for  her  when  she 
returned  ;  so   the  girl  would  be  able  to  maintain  herself  instead  of 
remaining  a  pauper  tlie  rest  of  her  life.     That  kind  of  work  was, 
according  to  the  last  report  (1881),  more  or  less  carried  on  by  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  in  179  unions,  and  the  number  had  since  increased. 
At  Lincoln,  for  instance,  it  had  a  Home,  certified  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  where  girls  were  trained  for  service  for  six  months  before 
being  sent  out,  the  guardians  paying  45.  a  week,  and  received  back 
between  their  situations.     But  she  believed  that  Nottinghamshire  was, 
as  yet,  the  only  county  organised  as  a  whole.     The  guardians  of  the 
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three  unions  which  boarded  out  within  their  unions  had  asked  her  to 
look  regularly  after  both  boys  and  girls,  and  report  half-yearly  upon 
their  condition.  They  were,  therefore,  starting  the  Young  Men's 
Friendly  Society  for  the  sake  of  the  boys,  and  she  found  herself  head  of 
its'  Union  Department '  for  England  and  Wales.  She  should,  therefore, 
be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  gentleman  interested  in  the  future  of 
pauper  boys.  They  did  not  need  protection  as  girls  did,  but  wanted 
befriending  as  much  when  launched  so  young  upon  the  world.  She 
was  not  what  was  called  a  Working  Associate  of  either  of  the  societies 
named.  All  she  had  to  do  with  them  was  to  superintend  the  workers 
and  organise  with  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  wliich  she  attended  when- 
ever wanted.  She,  therefore,  wished  the  Section  particularly  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  not  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lady 
anxious  to  recommend  a  pet  society,  but  that  she  represented  the 
opinion  of  the  guardians  of  an  entire  county,  who,  through  volun- 
tary agencies,  continued  their  care  i'or  the  children,  teaching  them  to 
remain  steady  and  industrious,  and  thus  kept  them  off  the  rates.  The 
guardians  were  so  invariably  and  unanimously  kind  and  just,  that  she 
worked  for  them  with  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  she  did  for  the 
children. 

The  Rev.  J.  McCallan  (Nottingham)  said  that  Mr.  Wood's  paper 
Lad  fixed  on  one  of  the  blots  of  our  educational  arrangements.     The 
Ikiucation  Act  had  been  in  operation  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  yet  there 
was  a  large  class  of  children  that  had  not  been  reached  by  it.     There 
were  thousands  of  children  in  the  workhouses  who  were  as  much  outr- 
side  its  operation  as  if  they  were  in  Timbuctoo.     The  best  thing  the 
Local  Government  Board  could  do  was  to  place  the  workhouse  schools 
under  the  Education  Department.     He  believed  it  could  be  done  with- 
out a  special  Act;  and,  if  so,  the  Board  ought  no  longer  to  maintain  a 
^stem  of  education  which  was  a  conspicuous  failure.     As  statistics 
ahowed  that  workhouse  children  became  paupers  in  their  later  years,  it 
waH  clear  they  were  not  sent  out  ol'  the  workhouse  schools  fully  equipped 
for    the  work  of  life.       To  put  the   workhouse  children   under   the 
Education   Department  would    be  a   blessing  to  the  children  and  a 
pecuniary  relief  to  the  guardians.      The  guardians  would  soon  see  that 
bad  education  was  not  economical,  and  that  their  policy  was  to  raise 
^e  standard  of  the  schools.     In  Nottingham  the  guardians  had  solved 
<the  difficulty  by  sending  the  children  to  Board  Schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.     They  were  not  distinguished  by  their  dress ;  they 
.associated  freely  with  other  children ;  and  visitors  could  not  tell  who 
•were  pauper  children  and  who  were  not.     Thus  taught  self-respect, 
and,  equally  instructed  with  others,  there  was  reason  to  hope  they  would 
not  in  after  life  gravitate  to  pauperism. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Heller  (Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers)  thought  Mr.  Wood's  paper  one  of  the  most  important  read 
in  the  Section  at  this  Congress,  deserving  thanks  for  very  clear  and 
practical  suggestions  respecting  the  failure — for  failure  it  was — in  work- 
bouse  schools.  *  Hereditary  pauperism  '  was  a  mistaken  phrase.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  we  should  not  break  this  descent  of  pauperism  from 
one  generation  to  another  by  re-modelling  the  system  in  these  and 
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similar  institutions.     It  was  deplorable  that  the  system  of  instruct! 
in  these  schools  and  in  industrial  schools   and  reformatories,  did 
move  forward  with  the  general  education  of  the  countiy.     The  ideal 
these  institutions  was  that  the  children  when  they  left  only  required 
means  of  in  some  way  earning  their  own  living.     If  they  were  tauj 
to  make  boots,  it  was  thought  we  had  educated  them  sufficiently, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  generally  if  the  Nottingl 
system  was  substituted.    He  liad  seen  a  large  number  of  workhouse 
reformatory  teachers  with  a  view  of  placing  before  the  Royal  Co 
sion  on   Industrial  Scliools  some  evidence  on  the  subject.     As  long 
restrictions  were  put  upon  education  in  these  schools,  the  position 
the  teachers  would  remain  at  its  present  low  level.     We  required 
most  able  teachers  to  secure  satisfactory  progress  in  these  schools, 
one  of  them,  from  nine  in   the  morning  until  half-past  eight  in 
evening  only  two  hours  and  a-halr  were  devoted  to  education,  and 
of  a  low  character.     The  teacher  performed  the  functions  more  of 
domestic  officer,  or  of  a  labour- master,  than  anything  else.     It  wis 
great  anomaly  that  wliile  the  Government  enforced  compulsory  attend* 
ance  in  other  schools,  in   these  institutions  there  was  practically  09 
compulsion  in  connection  with  education.     As  it  was  pointed  out  \sf 
Mr.  Wood,  public  opinion  could  not  tolerate  this  much  longer.     It  w«i 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  half  the  children  to  be  ordered  away  in  ^ 
middle  of  the  school  time  to  some  special  work  on  behalf  of  the  trad* 
carried  on  in  the  school.     He  hoped  the  result  of  this  meeting  wonld 
be  that  they  would  send  up  some  recommendation  to  the  Council,  ask* 
ing  them  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  putting  some  reliable  information 
before   the    Commission  with  a  view  of  getting  these  things  alterei 
The  accounts  he  heard  from  some  districts  were  enough  to  make  one*i 
heart  sink,  that   after   so  many  years  of  a  national  system  of  education 
the  present  state  of  things  should  exist.  Considering  that  children  were 
detained   in    workhouse  schools  up  to  the   age   of  thirteen    or  four- 
teen, and,  in  industrial  schools,  to  a  greater  age,  they  ought  to  reacb 
higher  standards  than  were  attained   in   the  ordinary  day  schools.    If 
they  had  an   educational  system,  independent  of  domestic  duties,  in 
such  institutions  the  system  would  become  improved  almost  imme- 
diately.    Some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  his  duty  to  examine,  as  a 
practicid  man,  on  behalf  of  the  London  School  Board,  of  which  he  wa* 
a  member,  many  of  the  schools  and  establishments  to  which  that  Board 
sent  children,  and  there  was  not  one  in  which  the  educational  system 
was  completely  satisfactory,  and   in  most  c^ses  it  was  lamentably  low. 
He  hoped  the  result  of  this  discussion  would  be  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  the  C(»uncil  towards  the  securing  of  some  great 
improvements  in  the  present  system. 

The  Rev.  William  Blazeby,  M.A.  (Rotherham)  felt  that  diere  | 
were  certain  difficulties  in  practically  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Wood,  whose  paper  was  nevertheless  a  most  valuable  and" 
comprehensive  one,  and  showed  the  results  of  a  large  amount  of  reading 
and  experience.  It  was  pretty  clear  to  anyone  looking  into  the  matter, 
that  the  statement  of  the  previous  speaker  was  correct,  that  the  Edu- 
cation Act  did  not  touch  the  class  of  children  under  discussion.    To 
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leaTour  to  deal  with  the  existing  workhouse  schools  according  to  the 
>mmendation  of  the  paper  read  would  involve  an  absolute  recon- 
iction  of  them.  All  the  furniture  would  have  to  be  provided  afresh; 
older  teachers  would  have  to  be  pensioned  off,  and  a  new  staff 
minted,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  cost  would  be  double  what 
at  present.  They  all  agreed  that  the  workhouse  influence  was 
;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  children 
workhouses  were  not  in  the  position  of  ordinary  children.  Should 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  placing  the  schools  under  the  Education 
lent,  instead  of  under  the  Poor  Law  Board?  He  did  not 
we  should.  The  guardians,  as  a  rule,  did  not  care  to  be  the 
Lgers  of  schools,  and  did  not  care  to  take  a  close  interest  in  the 
Idren.  There  was  one  great  fact,  namely,  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
mt  available  accommodation  was  unoccupied  in  the  Board  and 
Inntary  schools.  Why  not  utilise  this  unoccupied  accommodation 
^th  workhouse  scholars?  Already,  of  627  unions  he  found  that  212 
It  their  children  to  schools  outside  the  town  in  the  country,  55  sent 
to  separate  schools,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  national 
)ls  were  preferred ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  Board  Schools 
Jhre  accepted.  More  than  one-third  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
^jfow  sending  their  children  to  schools  outside  the  workhouses.  He  was 
Irfnid  they  would  experience  a  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Education 
T)q)artment  to  make  the  change  asked  for.  There  was  great  jealousy 
between  the  Government  Boards.  He  was  in  favour  of  separating  the 
"diildren  from  workhouse  influences  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  agreed 
tiiat  we  should  push  that  point  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  order 
tiiat  they  might  not  continue  pauperising  children  to  the  large  extent 
^  they  did  now. 

Mr.  Alderman  Burton  (Chairman  of  the  Nottingham  Board  of 
■Guardians)  said  that  Nottingham  had  perhaps  been  more  favoured  than 
•«ny  other  locality  which  had  had  to  grapple  with  pauperism.  Two 
years  ago  the  Radford  Union  was  joined  to  the  borough,  and  the  Not- 
tbgham  Board  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
Badford  Workhouse.  The  building  was  therefore  thrown  into  the 
market,  but  the  guardians  talked  the  matter  over  to  see  if  it  could  not 
be  retained  for  something  like  its  original  purpose,  and  afler  consider- 
able argument  in  the  Nottingham  Board,  it  was  decided  to  put  it  to 
he  purpose  for  which  it  was  now  used.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
!)ongres8  had  been  over  the  building  on  Saturday,  and  they  had  seen 
low  the  plan  worked.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  that  system  was,  he  was 
^leased  to  say,  paying  its  way,  but  in  a  much  more  important  matter 
han  that  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  it  was  a  success.  His 
sxperience  had  taught  him  that  under  the  old  method  seven-tenths  of 
he  children  trained  in  workhouses  fell  back  into  pauperism  at  some 
hiture  period.  The  great  object  of  the  system  was  to  mix  the  children 
ip  with  other  children  of  the  same  locality,  and  this  result  was  obtained 
by  sending  them  to  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
children  from  the  institution  were  not  sent  to  school  in  martial  order ; 
they  were  not  dressed  in  uniform,  and  they  were  treated  in  all  ways 
^e  other  children.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  inmates  went  before 
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similar  institutions.     It  was  deplorable  that  the  system  of  instruction 
in  these  schools  and  in  industrial  schools   and  reformatories,   did  not 
move  forward  with  the  general  education  of  the  country.     The  idea  in 
these  institutions  was  that  the  children  when  they  left  only  required  the 
means  of  in  some  way  earning  their  own  living.     If  they  were  taught 
to  make  boots,  it  was  thought  we  had  educated  them  sufficiently.     It 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  generally  if  the  Nottingham 
system  was  substituted.    He  had  seen  a  large  number  of  workhouse  and 
reformatory  teachers  w^ith  a  view  of  placing  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on   Industrial  Schools  some  evidence  on  the  subject.     As  long  as 
restrictions  were  put  upon  education  in  these  schools,  the  position  of 
the  teachers  would  remain  at  its  present  low  level.     We  required  the 
most  able  teachers  to  secure  satisfactory  progress  in  these  schools.     In 
one  of  them,  from  nine  in   the  morning  until  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening  only  two  hours  and  a-lialf  were  devoted  to  education,  and  that 
of  a  low  character.     The  teacher  performed  the  functions  more  of  a 
domestic  officer,  or  of  a  labour- master,  than  anything  else.     It  was  a 
great  anomaly  that  while  the  Government  enforced  compulsory  attend- 
ance in  other  schools,  in   these  institutions  there  was  practically  no 
compulsion  in  connection  with  education.     As  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Wood,  public  opinion  could  not  tolerate  this  much  longer.     It  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  half  the  children  to  be  ordered  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  time  to  some  special  work  on  behalf  of  the  trades 
carried  on  in  the  school.     He  hoped  the  result  of  this  meeting  would 
be  that  they  would  send  up  some  recommendation  to  the  Council,  ask- 
ing them  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  putting  some  reliable  information 
before    the    Commission   with  a  view  of  getting  these  things  altered. 
The  accounts  he  heard  from  some  districts  were  enough  to  make  one's 
heart  sink,  that   after   so  many  years  of  a  national  system  of  education 
the  present  state  of  things  should  exist.  Considering  that  children  were 
detained    in    workhouse  schools  up  to  the   age   of  thirteen    or    four- 
teen, and,  in  industrial  schools,  to  a  greater  age,  they  ought  to  reach 
higher  standards  than  were  attained   in  the  ordinary  day  schools.     If 
they  had  an   educational  system,  independent  of  domestic  duties,  in 
such  institutions  the  system  would  become  improved  almost  imme- 
diately.    Some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  his  duty  to  examine,  as  a 
practical  man,  on  behalf  of  the  London  School  Board,  of  which  he  wa* 
a  member,  many  of  the  schools  and  establishments  to  which  that  Board 
sent  children,  and  there  was  not  one  in  which  the  educational  system 
was  completely  satisfactory,  and   in  most  cases  it  was  lamentably  low. 
He  hoped  the  result  of  this  discussion  would  be  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  the  Council  towards  the  securing  of  some  great 
improvements  in  the  present  system. 

The  Rev.  William  Blazeby,  M.A.  (Rotherham)  felt  that  there 
were  certain  difficulties  in  practically  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Wood,  whose  paper  was  nevertheless  a  most  valuable  and" 
comprehensive  one,  and  showed  the  results  of  a  large  amount  of  reading 
and  experience.  It  was  pretty  clear  to  anyone  looking  into  the  matter, 
that  the  statement  of  the  previous  speaker  was  correct,  that  the  Edu- 
cation Act  did  not  touch  the  class  of  children  under  discussion.     To 
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ieavour  to  deal  with  the  existing  workhouse  schook  according  to  the 
tommendation  of  the  paper  read  would  involve  an  absolute  recon- 
uction  of  them.  All  the  furniture  would  have  to  be  provided  afresh; 
J  older  teachers  would  have  to  be  pensioned  off,  and  a  new  staff 
pointed,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  cost  would  be  double  what 
Mras  at  present.  They  all  agreed  that  the  workhouse  influence  was 
i ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  children 
workhouses  were  not  in  the  position  of  ordinary  children.     Should 

get  over  the  difficulty  by  placing  the  schools  under  the  Education 
partment,  instead  of  under  the  Poor  Law  Board?  He  did  not 
nk  we  should.  The  guardians,  as  a  rule,  did  not  care  to  be  the 
magers  of  schools,  and  did  not  care  to  take  a  close  interest  in  the 
ildren.  There  was  one  great  fact,  namely,  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
iaent  available  accommodation  was  unoccupied  in  the  Board  and 
luntary  schools.  Why  not  utilise  this  unoccupied  accommodation 
th  workhouse  scholars?  Already,  of  627  unions  he  found  that  212 
It  their  children  to  schools  outside  the  town  in  the  country,  55  sent 
>m  to  separate  schools,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  national 
lools  were  preferred ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  Board  Schools 
re  accepted.  More  than  one-third  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
w  sending  their  children  to  schools  outside  the  workhouses.  He  was 
■aid  they  would  experience  a  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Education 
jpartment  to  make  the  change  asked  for.  There  was  great  jealousy 
tween  the  Government  Boards.  He  was  in  favour  of  separating  the 
Lldren  from  workhouse  influences  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  agreed 
it  we  should  push  that  point  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  order 
it  they  might  not  continue  pauperising  children  to  the  large  extent 
it  they  did  now. 

Mr.  Alderman  Burton  (Chairman  of  the  Nottingham  Board  of 
lardians)  said  that  Nottingham  had  perhaps  been  more  favoured  than 
y  other  locality  which  had  had  to  grapple  with  pauperism.  Two 
ars  ago  the  Radford  Union  was  joined  to  the  borough,  and  the  Not- 
tgham  Board  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
idford  Workhouse.  The  building  was  therefore  thrown  into  the 
irket,  but  the  guardians  talked  the  matter  over  to  see  if  it  could  not 

retained  for  something  like  its  original  purpose,  and  ailer  consider- 
le  argument  in  the  Nottingham  Board,  it  was  decided  to  put  it  to 
2  purpose  for  which  it  was  now  used.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
•ngress  had  been  over  the  building  on  Saturday,  and  they  had  seen 
w  the  plan  worked.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  that  system  was,  he  was 
laaed  to  say,  paying  its  way,  but  in  a  much  more  important  matter 
m  that  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  it  was  a  success.  His 
perience  had  taught  him  that  under  the  old  method  seven-tenths  of 
i  children  trained  in  workhouses  fell  back  into  pauperism  at  some 
bore  period.  The  great  object  of  the  system  was  to  mix  the  children 
'  with  other  children  of  the  same  locality,  and  this  result  was  obtained 

sending  them  to  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
ildren  from  the  institution  were  not  sent  to  school  in  martial  order ; 
3y  were  not  dressed  in  uniform,  and  they  were  treated  in  all  ways 
e  other  children.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  inmates  went  before 
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the  Committee,  and  were  allowed  to  go  into  service  for  a  month  on 
probation.     At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  master  was  satisfied,  and 
the  boy  was  satisfied,  the  engagement  was  made  permanent ;  and  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  only  one  of  the  lads  so  treated  had  been  retnmed 
upon  the  hands  of  the  guardians;     He  was  under  the  impression  that  if 
every  town  in  England  would  act  as  Nottingham  had  done,  pauperism 
would  be  knocked  on  the  head  within  twenty-five  years.     It  would  take 
that  time  to  get  rid  of  the  present  generation  of  tramps,  and  under  that 
system  he  believed  that  no  more  would  be  created. 

Mr.  liiCHARD  Sykes  (President  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementaij 
Teachers)  had  heard  with  very  great  pleasure  Mr.  Burton's  solution  of 
this  very  difficult  educational  problem.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wood, 
that  in  order  that  the  education  in  the  pauper  schools  should  improte, 
those  schools  would  have  to  be  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.    He  regarded  Mr.  Burton's  experiment  as  the  real  solution,  and 
if  they  could  induce  all  guardians  to  take  this  enlightened  view  of  the 
matter,  tlien  he  believed  that  a  great  deal  would  be  done  towards  the 
elevation  of  the  future  position  of  the  poor  children.     He  hoped  this 
section  would  render  Mr.  Burton  their  assistance  in  striving  to  attain 
everywhere  the  object  souglit.     At  the  same  time  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Wood  that  the  schoolmasters  in  the  existing  institutions  should  not  be 
dismissed  without  compensation.     He  corroborated  all  that  had  beeti 
said  in  regard  to  the  deplorable  state  of  many  of  the  Poor  Law  school* 
at  the  present  time  ;  and  he  was  sure  thjit  the  time  had  arrived  whet*- 
the  matter  should  be  looked  into  and  the  difficulty  solved.     He  gav^ 
his  voice  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Burton's  solution. 

Mrs.  W.  Vincent  (Head  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Departmen  '• 
for  Members  in  Service)  said  she  was  in  favour  of  the  provision  of  th 
class  of  homes  mentioned  by  Miss  Mason.     The  only  way  she  ha 
found  of  keeping  girls  of  good  character  was  to  give  them  some  educa — ^ 
tion  between  the  time  they  left  the  workhouse  and  the  period  before^^ 
going  to  service.     Her  experience  had  been  that  the  untaught  girl^^^ 
when  they  went  into  service  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  lowest  possibl^^^ 
class  of  mistresses,  and  generally  returned  to  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  agreed  tha 
it  was  quite  time  that  all  educational  institutions  should  be  kept  as  fe 
as  possible  under  one  standard  of  inspection.      The  children  under  th 
system  adopted  at  Radford  had  entirely  got  rid  of  the  *  workhouse  look. 
He  had  seen  pauper  children  in  public  elementary  schools,  but  thei 
very  looks  distinguished  them,  for  they  were  physically  and  mentally""^     ' 
depressed  to  a  most  painful  degree.     Children  in  the  ordinary  work — 
house  schools  were  even  more  completely  cut  off  from  ordinary  asso^ — 
ciations,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  world  in  which  they  had  to  earn^ 
their  livings  when  they  left.     The  Radford  scheme  satisfied  to  a  large- 
extent  the  requirements  of  industrial  schools,  and  the  work  carried  out:: 
there  was  not  simply  the  result  of  a  happy  idea,  but  the  outcome  o 
a  great   deal  of  hard,  patient  work,  conducted  with  great  tact  and 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Alderman  Gripper  (Chairman  of  the  Nottingham  School  Board) 
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Baid  the  action  of  the  Board  he  presided  over  had  always  been  to  dis- 
oouiBge  anything  like  a  separation  of  classes.     They  firmly  believed 
that  this  was  not  only  undesirable  but  disadvantageous.     When  the 
Miggestion  was  made  that  they  should  receive  the  children  from  the 
workhouse,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  welcome  them  to  their 
schools,  and  to  make  provision  for  their  education.     There  was  only 
one  stipulation  which  they  thought  it  right  to  make ;  that  was  that  the 
children  should  not  be  clothed  in  the  pauper  uniform,  and  should  thus 
Bscape  from  any  identification  with  the  workhouse  and  its  associations. 
iThis  had  been  already  provided  for  by  the  guardians,  who  came  to 
their    conclusion    independently  of  the    School  Board.     He  was  not 
iware  of  any  complaints  with  regard  to  the  exceptional  treatment  of 
the  workhouse  children  by  the  other  children  in  the  schools.     There 
was  no  kind  of  separation  whatever.     He  was  happy  to  say  that  there- 
had  been  no  difficulty  experienced  at  all  in  this  direction,  there  being 
no  persecution  of  the  pauper  scholars,  both  classes  mixing  together 
quite  freely.     As  the  work  had  gone  on  smoothly  for  eighteen  months, 
the  experiment  might  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  successful. 

Mr.  Heller  then  moved,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Wood  seconded,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  carried  nem.  con, : — 

That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  state  of  Education 
in  Industrial  and  Workhouse  Schools,  with  a  view  of  collecting  evidence  as  to  the 
practicability  of  securing  the  same  system  of  control  and  inspection  as  is  applied 
to  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  the  country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  read  a  paper 
on  ^  Some  Gaps  in  Education.'  *  The  writer  having  dwelt  ow 
the  advance  in  education  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  th« 
Association's  existence,  proceeded  to  point  out  certain  gaps  in 
the  network  v^hich  required  filling.  1st.  There  should  be- 
^aded  schools,  in  which  the  scattered  units  of  the  higher 
standards  might  be  collected  and  taught.  The  average  number 
examined  in  the  lower  standards  was : — ^Standard  I.,  23 ;; 
Standard  IF.,  27  ;  Standard  III.,  30;  in  the  higher  Standards 
IV.,  17;  v.,  9  ;  VI.,  3.  The  teaching  of  these  upper  stan- 
dards separately  was  a  grievous  waste  of  power.  Their  aggre- 
gation in  upper  schools  would  be  a  great  gain.  2nd.  Interme- 
diate schools,  for  the  class  between  those  attending  elementary 
schools  and  the  grammar  or  high  schools.  He  spoke  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Intermediate  Day  School  Company,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Lord  Aberdare,  and  advocated  mixed 
schools  for  this  purpose.      He  said  that  whilst  others  were 

*  This  Paper  was  published  at  length  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  XoTcm- 
ber,  1882. 
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theorising  Nottingham  was  acting,  and  by  its  People's  College 
meeting  the  wants.      3rd.    Education    after  school. — Having 
dwelt  on  the  earliest  efforts  in  this  direction,  he  pointed  out 
how  these  led  up  to  the  University  Extension  Scheme  (de- 
scribed by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen  as  providing  for  the 
'  life,  not  the  livelihood '),  and  how  in  this  direction,  also,  Not- 
tingham presented  an  example  to  other  towns.     The  buildings 
in  which  they  were  assembled  were  an  outcome  of  lectures  of 
this  sort,  and  provided  a  varied  course  of  instruction  worthj 
of  such  a  town.     4th.  Training  of  teachers. — This  necessary 
adjunct  to   other   educational   efforts    was  little  appreciated, 
except   for   elementary   teachers.       There   w^as   one    training 
college  for  women  (other  than  elementary  teachers)  in  London, 
at  Skinner  Street,  I3ishopsgate,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Agnes 
Ward.     This  was  well  attended,  and  the  students  passed  with 
great  success  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Certificate  Examina- 
tion, and   obtained  higher  salaries   than  untrained  teachers. 
But  for  men  the  scheme  was  as  yet  unrealised,  though  Cowper 
Street  Middle  Class  Schools  (London)  were  about  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  scheme  for  the  training  of  masters. 

A  Paper  entitled  '  Notes  of  Progress  in  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf,'  was  read  by  Mr.  David  Buxton,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L, 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf, 
and  diffusion  of  the  *  German '  system  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  subject  in  some  of  its  phases  has  been  brought  before  the 
Association  frequently :  in  1858  and  in  1876,  by  the  present 
author,  at  Liverpool;  in  1871,  at  Leeds,  by  Mr.  Dalby, of 
London;  and  in  1878,  at  Cheltenham,  by  Mr.  Kinsey,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Training  College  at  Ealing. 

Taking  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Association— 
1857,  as  the  first  date,  and  comparing  this  with  the  present 
position  of  the  subject,  the  contrast  is  most  striking.  The 
author  proceeded  to  consider  the  progress  made,  under  the 
several  heads  of  Legislation;  Public  Attention  and  Interest; 
Literature  and  the  Press  ;  Statistics ;  System  of  Instruction ; 
Teachers  and  Teaching. 

Legislation  in  this  country  is  scanty,  only  permissive,  and, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  inoperative.  But  in  other  coun- 
tries, including  Denmark  and  Sweden,  State  aid  had  been 
granted  for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  writer  further  adverted  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils,  which  had  more  than  doubled  (1,300  in  1851,  and 
2,646  in  1881)  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  while  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  had  been  materially  improved.     The  subject 
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had  also  attracted  the  attention  both  of  the  daily  press  and 
the  magazines,  and  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  this  and 
kindred  Associations.  A  Committee  appointed  by  the  British 
Association  at  Sheffield  in  1879  had  reported  strongly  in 
GftYOur  of  the  ^  German '  system  advocated  by  the  Institution 
he  represented.^ 

The  latest  available  return  of  the  number  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  throughout  the  world  gives  a  total  of  364,  but  the 
author  is  disposed  to  think  that  they  number  nearer  400.  Of 
these,  191,  nearly  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  364,  declared 
themselves  to  be  on  the  *  oral '  system.  Only  28,  or  over  7 
per  cent.,  claimed  to  be  on  the  *  manual '  system.  Seventy- 
eight,  over  21  per  cent.,  were  returned  as  on  the  *  combined' 
method ;  fifteen,  or  4  per  cent.,  were  reported  as  *  in  transi- 
tion ; '  and  52  as  *  not  described.'  The  term  *  in  transition ' 
describes  those  schools  in  which  the  oral  system  has  been 
actually  adopted,  but  where  the  old  pupils  are  finishing  their 
education  on  the  sign  system.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  in 
Italy,  and  which  should  be  followed  everywhere.  Those  ^  not 
described '  are  chiefly  in  France,  but  at  a  recent  conference 
at  Bordeaux  the  number  of  *  oral '  schools  reported  was,  not 
seven,  as  in  the  above  tables,  but  thirty-four ;  the  two  national 
institutions  —those  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux — and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the*  provincial  institutions,  having  adopted  the 
system  after  the  decisions  .of  the- International  Congress  of 
Milan.  The  same  is  true  of  other  institutions,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  adopted  in  the  classes  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and  the  Nottingham  School  Board  is  going  to 
be  the  first  to  follow  that  example. 

Dr.  Buxton  pleaded  also  for  the  necessity  of  special  train- 
ing for  teachers,  and  for  the  separation  of  pupils,  small  classes, 
and  a  lengthened  term  of  instruction. 

In  a  short  Paper, '  An  Introduction  to  the  Phonic  System,' 
Miss  A.  C.  Beale  described  a  system  of  teaching  children  to 
read  by  arranging  the  letters  according  to  their  natural  order, 
in  groups,  on  physiological  principles.  The  vowels,  or  voices 
as  they  are  called,  are  first  taught  from  a  card,  both  the  long 
and  short  sounds.  Then  the  consonants  on  another  card  in 
groups,  according  to  the  organs  of  speech  employed — lips, 
teeth,  &c.  The  cards  are  then  placed  side  by  side  and  the 
sounds  combined.  When  the  consonant,  or  dumb-letter,  card 
precedes  the  card  of  voices,  the  vowel  sounds  are  long ;  when 
it  follows,  the  sounds  are  short,  as  the  sound  of  a  bell  continues 

1  The  offices  of  this  Society  are  at  298  Regent  Street,  Portland  Place.  W.      ' 
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theorising  Nottingham  was  acting,  and  by  its  People's  College 
meeting  the  wants.  3rd.  Education  after  school. — Having 
dwelt  on  the  earliest  efforts  in  this  direction,  he  pointed  out 
how  these  led  up  to  the  University  Extension  Scheme  (de- 
scribed by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen  as  providing  for  the 
'  life,  not  the  livelihood '),  and  how  in  this  direction,  also,  Not- 
tingham presented  an  example  to  other  towns.  The  buildings 
in  which  they  were  assembled  were  an  outcome  of  lectures  of 
this  sort,  and  provided  a  varied  course  of  instruction  worthy 
^f  such  a  town.  4th.  Training  of  teachers. — This  necessary 
adjunct  to  other  educational  efforts  was  little  appreciated, 
except  for  elementary  teachers.  There  was  one  training 
college  for  women  (other  than  elementary  teachers)  in  London, 
at  Skinner  Street,  I3ishopsgate,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Agnes 
Ward.  This  was  well  attended,  and  the  students  passed  with 
great  success  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Certificate  Examina- 
tion, and  obtained  higher  salaries  than  untrained  teachers. 
But  for  men  the  scheme  was  as  yet  unrealised,  though  Cowper 
Street  Middle  Class  Schools  (London)  were  about  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  scheme  for  the  training  of  masters. 

A  Paper  entitled  '  Notes  of  Progress  in  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf,'  was  read  by  Mr.  David  Buxton,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L., 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf, 
and  diffusion  of  the  *  German '  svstem  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  subject  in  some  of  its  phases  has  been  brought  before  the 
Association  frequently :  in  1858  and  in  1876,  by  the  present 
author,  at  Liverpool;  in  1871,  at  Leeds,  by  Mr.  Dalby,  of 
London;  and  in  1878,  at  Cheltenham,  by  Mr.  Kinsey,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Training  College  at  Ealing. 

Taking  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Association — 
1857,  as  the  first  date,  and  comparing  this  with  the  present 
position  of  the  subject,  the  contrast  is  most  striking.  The 
author  proceeded  to  consider  the  progress  made,  under  the 
several  heads  of  Legislation  ;  Public  Attention  and  Interest ; 
Literature  and  the  Press  ;  Statistics ;  System  of  Instruction  ; 
Teachers  and  Teaching. 

Legislation  in  this  country  is  scanty,  only  permissive,  and, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  inoperative.  But  in  other  coun- 
tries, including  Denmark  and  Sweden,  State  aid  had  been 
granted  for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  writer  further  adverted  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils,  which  had  more  than  doubled  (1,300  in  1851,  and 
2,646  in  1881)  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  while  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  had  been  materially  improved.     The  subject 
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had  also  attracted  the  attention  both  of  the  daily  press  and 
the  magazines,  and  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  this  and 
kindred  Associations.  A  Committee  appointed  by  the  British 
Association  at  Sheffield  in  1879  had  reported  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  ^  German  '  system  advocated  by  the  Institution 
he  represented.^ 

The  latest  available  return  of  the  number  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  throughout  the  world  gives  a  total  of  364^  but  the 
author  is  disposed  to  think  that  they  number  nearer  400.  Of 
these,  191,  nearly  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  364,  declared 
themselves  to  be  on  the  *  oral '  system.  Only  28,  or  over  7 
per  cent.,  claimed  to  be  on  the  ^manual'  system.  Seventy- 
eight,  over  21  per  cent.,  were  returned  as  on  the  *  combined' 
method ;  fifteen,  or  4  per  cent.,  were  reported  as  *  in  transi- 
tion ; '  and  52  as  ^  not  described.'  The  term  ^  in  transition ' 
describes  those  schools  in  which  the  oral  system  has  been 
actually  adopted,  but  where  the  old  pupils  are  finishing  their 
education  on  the  sign  system.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  in 
Italy,  and  which  should  be  followed  everywhere.  Those  *  not 
described '  are  chiefly  in  France,  but  at  a  recent  conference 
at  Bordeaux  the  number  of  *  oral '  schools  reported  was,  not 
seven,  as  in  the  above  tables,  but  thirty-four ;  the  two  national 
institutions  —those  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux — and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the-  provincial  institutions,  having  adopted  the 
system  after  the  decisions  .of  the- International  Congress  of 
Milan.  The  same  is  true  of  other  institutions,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  adopted  in  the  classes  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and  the  Nottingham  School  Board  is  going  to 
be  the  first  to  follow  that  example. 

Dr.  Buxton  pleaded  also  for  the  necessity  of  special  train- 
ing for  teachers,  and  for  the  separation  of  pupils,  small  classes, 
and  a  lengthened  term  of  instruction. 

In  a  short  Paper,  '  An  Introduction  to  the  Phonic  System,' 
Miss  A.  C.  Beale  described  a  system  of  teaching  children  to 
read  by  arranging  the  letters  according  to  their  natural  order, 
in  groups,  on  physiological  principles.  The  vowels,  or  voices 
as  they  are  called,  are  first  taught  from  a  card,  both  the  long 
and  short  sounds.  Then  the  consonants  on  another  card  in 
groups,  according  to  the  organs  of  speech  employed — -lips, 
teeth,  &c.  The  cards  are  then  placed  side  by  side  and  the 
sounds  combined.  When  the  consonant,  or  dumb-letter,  card 
precedes  the  card  of  voices,  the  vowel  sounds  are  long ;  when 
it  follows,  the  sounds  are  short,  as  the  sound  of  a  bell  continues 

^  The  offices  of  this  Society  are  at  298  Regent  Street,  Portland  Place.  W.      t 
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if  not  interfered  ivith  for  some  time^  but  stops  if  touched.  A 
clear  enunciation  of  the  primarj  sound  of  speech  was  thus  early 
taught  to  the  child.  It  was  maintained  that  the  phonic  system 
would  be  more  widely  used  if  some  such  introduction  were 
supplied.  It  was  also  valuable  in  training  the  intelligence  of 
children  and  would  not  fail  to  interest  them  because  it  appealed 
to  faculties  which  nature  made  active  at  an  early  age.  It  would 
shorten  the  time  occupied  in  the  teaching  of  reading  very 
greatly ;  and  this  was  important  to  parents,  children,  teachers, 
and,  moreover,  rate-payers. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  McCallan,  M.  A.,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Inter* 
mediate  and  Graded  Schools.'  In  opening  the  subject  he 
pointed  out  that  the  progress  since  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870  had  been  so  great  that  the  accommodation  had 
since  that  time  been  increased  from  1,878,584  to  4,389,633,  or 
an  increase  of  132  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  children  ex- 
amined had  increased  from  1,434,7()6  in  1870  to  3,372,990  in 
1881,  the  percentage  of  increase  being  125.  He  then  pointed 
out  that  the  grant  earned  in  1881  was  2,247,507/.  They  had 
reason  to  believe  that  if  the  bye-laws  were  vigorously  appUed 
the  progress  of  elementary  education  during  the  next  decade 
would  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  past.  The  reader  then  pointed 
out  the  benefits  which  would  arise  from  this  progress  in  ele- 
mentary education,  and  said  that  one  result  of  that  would  be 
that  there  would  be  an  increased  necessity  for  higher  standards. 
Of  the  33,252  children  in  school  in  Nottingham,  about  3,000 
were  in  the  three  highest  standards.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  education  of  these  children  suffered,  for  teachers  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  scholars  by  themselves,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  boon  if  provision  were  made  for  the  education  of  such 
chSdrcn  in  department  schools,  where  they  could  be  gathered 
from  the  surrounding  locality  in  classes  of  forty  or  fifty.  Mr. 
McCallan  proceeded  to  name  the  various  subjects  which  he 
thought  should  be  taught  in  these  schools,  and  pointed  out 
that  at  present  there  was  really  no  higher  education  for  such 
scholars.  The  cost  of  education  in  Nottingham  High  School, 
for  instance,  was  too  great,  and  anv  attempt  to  stretch  the 
High  School  downwards  would  only  drag  down  the  whole 
standard  of  education  in  that  schooL  But  in  addition  to  that 
they  required  better  education  for  girls,  and  this  the  High 
School  did  not  provide  for.  He  thought  that  if  the  chasm  was 
to  be  bridged  at  all  between  the  elementary  and  the  high 
schools  it  must  be  by  developing  the  elementary  schools  up- 
ward. Intermediate  schools  were  now  urgently  wanted  in  every 
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town,  80  that  the  means  of  progressiTe  education  might 
light  within  the  reach  of  the  working  cla^s.     The  writer 

0  to  point  out  that  in  America  and  Germany  all  classes 
gether  on  an  eqnalitj  in  these  schools.  He  combated 
iection  which  was  raised  by  many  people  that  if  parents 

1  this  extra  education  for  their  sons  they  must  pay  for  it 
dves  by  saying  that  the  educational  endowments  of  the 
id  been  perverted  from  their  original  intention.  The 
y  Commissioners  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
;  had  recognised  this  fact.  There  was  another  want  to 
he  would  allude^  and  that  was  schools  where  children 
be  kept  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  whose 
B  could  afford  to  pay  from  9d.  to  Is.  a  week.     It  seemed 

that  some  intermediate  school  ought  to  be  established 
^t  this  requirement,  which  he  maintained  could  be 
1  out  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  The  writer 
Bflcribed  what  was  being  done  by  the  Nottingham  School 
,  in  the  People's  College,  through  which  they  had  a 
ste  continuity  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  High 
[,  to  the  University  College,  and  finally  to  the  ancient 
rsities  themselves.  The  People's  College  was  about  to 
3ned  as  a  graded  school  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
d  for  continuing  the  education  of  the  elementary  schools 
ftndards  higher  than  the  sixth  standard*  There  ought 
mded  schools  in  every  large  town,  where  the  scholars 
higher  standards  gathered  from  the  whole  town  could  be 
i  in  classes  by  themselves,  thus  making  their  education 
lore  efficient  and  more  economical. 

Paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  Pfoundes,  on  '  The 
tion  of  those  who  go  Abroad,  and  the  Choice  of  a  Career.' 
ithor  commented  on  the  general  shortcomings  of  existing 
of  education,  and  upon  the  advantages  of  special  training 
3arly  period  both  for  those  designed  for  professions  ana 
irho  would  enter  upon  commercial  life  in  foreign  countries 
grate  to  our  colonies. 

r.  J.  Spencer  Curwen,  A.R.A.M.,  President  of  the 
Sol-fa  College,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Music  in  Elementary 
s.'  The  author,  after  noticing  that  singing  and  music 
sen  favoured  as  school  studies  by  educationists  of  all 
said  that  school  singing,  properly  taught,  was  a  refining 
straining  exercise.  It  promoted  gentleness  of  speech  and 
r,  soothed  the  feelings,  and  stored  the  memory  with 
y  and  inspiring  poetry.     Musical  education,  to  be  per- 
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manent  in  eSect,  must  include  reading  from  notes.  Singing 
by  ear  was  not .  enough,  although  in  the  past  it  bad  satisfi^ 
the  requirements  of  the  Code.  A  revolution  would  be  effected 
in  school  music  by  means  of  the  new  rule,  by  which  singing  by 
note  was  made  obligatory  if  the  full  grant  for  music  was  to  be 
earned.  The  singing  system  most  commonly  used  in  elemen- 
tary schools  was  the  tonic  sol-fa.  About  80  per  cent,  of  all 
schools  teaching  singing  by  note  used  this  system.  Mr. 
Curwen  then  introduced  a  class  of  thirty  boys  from  the  Hunt- 
ingdon Street  Board  School,  Nottingham,  who  went  through  a 
number  of  exercises  to  show  the  process  used  in  the  tonic  sol- 
fa  method.  Mr.  Curwen  insisted  that  this  system,  as  showing 
the  key-relationship  of  the  notes,  was,  for  the  masses  of  the 
people,  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  staff  or  ordinary  nota- 
tion. It  was  often  supposed  that  the  time  spent  on  learning 
this  notation  was  thrown  away  when  the  staff  notation  came  to 
be  studied.  This  was  not  the  case ;  and  he  would  prove  that 
it  was  not  by  an  experiment.  The  boys  present  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  tonic  sol-fa,  but  they  had  never,  until 
the  previous  evening,  had  a  lesson  on  the  staff  notation.  This 
first  lesson,  which  he  gave  them,  lasted  five  minutes,  and  he 
would  now  present  to  them  a  melody  which  they  had  never 
seen  before,  and  ask  them  to  sing  it  at  first  sight  from  the  staff 
notation.  This  test  was  done  with  much  steadiness  and  correct- 
ness. Mr.  Curwen  concluded  by  saying  that  constant  expe- 
rience proved  that  it  was  a  shorter  cut  to  sight-singing 
from  the  staff  notation  to  learn  the  tonic  sol-fa  first  than  to 
attempt  the  staff  directly. 
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INFANT   MORTALITY.' 

How  does  the  Employment  of  Mothers  in  Mills  and  Manufac^ 
tures  ijifluence  Infant  Mortality;  and  ought  any^  andy  if 
so^  whaty  restrictions  to  he  placed  on  such  Employment? 
By  Thomas  M.  Dolan,  F.R.C.S.  Edinburgh;  Fellow 
of  the  Obstetric  Society,  London ;  Fellow  of  the  Medical 
Society,  London,  &c. 

IN  discussing  the  question  of  Infant  Mortality  in  its  relation 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  factories,  there  are  a  few 
general  principles  influencing  infant  mortality  which  should 
be  kept  in  view. 

It  will  be  almost  generally  admitted  that  during  the  first 
months  of  infant  life,  warmth  and  breast  milk  are  two  of  the 
great  requisites  for  the  sustentation  and  development  of  the 
tender  little  human  organism,  and  that  when  the  infant,  throu^ 
any  cause,  is  deprived  of  these  two  great  requisites,  it  must 
su^er  unless  it  is  provided  artificially  with  substitutes. 

The  woman — factory  operative  or  fashionable  mother — 
who  fails  to  supply  either  the  natural  requisites  above  men- 
tioned, or  artificial  substitutes,  must  add  to  the  infant  mortality 
of  the  country.  If  we  admit  these  principles,  we  shall,  I 
consider,  be  in  a  better  ^wsition  to  discuss  the  subject. 

One  great  argument  used  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  any 
legislative  or  philanthropic  interference,  through  the  agency 
of  individual  manufacturers,  with  the  employment  of  women 
in  factories,  is  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of 
different  towns.  Thus  one  writer,*  who  has  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  whose  words  are  consequently 
entitled  to  consideration,  furnishes  us  with  a  table  of  the 
deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  in  a  certain  number 

>  See  Transactions,  1874,  p.  569  ;  1873,  p.  605. 

*  Whately  Cook  Taylor  :  Fvrtnigihtlt/  and  Contemporary  Reviews. 
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of  towns ;  and  as  the  death-rate  in  such  towns  as  Liverpool  and 
Sunderland,  where  there  are  few  manufactures,  is  high,  he 
assumes  that  the  theory  of  a  high  death-rate  of  infants  owing 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  is  disposed  of  by  this 
fact. 

But  may  there  not  be  certain  factors  in  existence  in  Sun- 
derland and  Liverpool  which  are  not,  to  such  an  extent,  in 
existence  in  manufacturing  towns,  to  account  for  this  high 
death-rate ;  or  may  not  the  very  same  causes  be  in  operation  there, 
\Tiz.,  neglect  of  infants  during  the  first  days  of  infant  life,  owing 
to  dissipation,  carelessness,  illegitimacy,  poverty,  intemperance, 
ignorance,  foul  air  ? 

Fonssagrives  says:  *  ^The  statistical  method,  according  to 
its  application,  may  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  a  lever  which  may 
raise  the  stone  under  which  truth  lies,  or  may  imprison  it 
more  closely,  by  mal-application.'  It  is  the  interpretation  put 
upon  figures  which  vivifies  them:  unfortunately  the  interpre- 
tation is  too  frequently  coloured  by  individual  prejudices. 

Some  economists  look  upon  figures  alone,  as  the  sole  means 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  any  question.  Economists  of  this 
class  say  :  '  Produce  figures  that  will  show  that  the  death-rate 
of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  in  manufacturing  towns  is 
greater  than  that  of  towns  where  there  are  no  manufactures. 
Without  such  figures  you  fail  to  prove  your  case,  and  your 
reports  of  special  commissioners,  factory  inspectors,  and  medical 
officers  of  health,  are  worthless.' 

We  can  produce  statistics  which  prove  that  the  death-rate 
of  infants,  the  offspring  of  women  who  are  engaged  as  opera- 
tives, is  so  high  as  to  require  some  special  explanation  to 
account  for  it ;  and,  still  more,  we  can  furnish  evidence  which 
seems  to  connect  this  high  death-rate  with  the  employment  of 
women  in  factories.  Though  the  death-rate  in  non-manufac- 
turing towns  may  be  equally  high,  we  can  also  give  a  reason 
for  this,  by  a  consideration  of  the  factors  which  are  always 
concerned  in  the  production  of  infant  mortality.  The  sole 
evidence  of  figures  is  not  sufficient.  We  must  interpret  the 
figures. 

The  question  will  at  once  suggest  itself, — What  evidence 
can  we  bring  to  support  the  theory  that  the  employment  of 
child-bearing  women  before  and  too  soon  after  confinement 
favours  infant  mortality  ? 

We  must  fall  back  upon  the  general  principles  I  have 
previously  alluded  to,  in  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
infant  life  during  the  first  days  of  existence ;  and  if  we  can  show 

'  Ejfgiene, 
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that  the  conditions  of  operative  life,  and  the  customs  that  are 
connected  with  it,  lead  to  not  a  wilful^  but  a  routine  neglect  of 
infants  during  a  period  critical  in  the  extreme  to  the  weU-beiiiff 
of  the  infant ;  if  we  can  prove  from  observations  and  medical 
experience  that  infantile  diseases  follow  as  the  result  of  the 
deprivation  of  the  natural  food  of  infants;  we  may  fairly  claim 
to  have  in  some  measure  substantiated  our  position. 

If  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  through  any  exigencies,  a  woman 
resumes  work  within  fourteen  days  of  her  confinement,  and 
leaves  her  child  to  the  care  of  a  hireling,  thus  depriving  the 
child  of  that  food  which  was  intended  by  nature  for  its  sus* 
tenance,  does  she  not  potentially  contribute  to  some  of  the 
causes  admitted  by  all  as  predisposing  to  infantile  diseases 
and  death  ? 

My  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  Have  we  evidence 
to  prove  that  mothers  of  the  factory  operative  class  resume 
work  at  an  early  date,  or  that  the  children  suffer  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  custom  ? 

In  1872  I  published  a  small  pamphlet  on  *  Infant  Mor- 
tality '  in  its  relation  to  the  employment  of  women  in  factories. 
The  facts  which  induced  me  to  write  that  paper  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated. 

Up  to  that  date  I  had  attended  768  confinements,  chiefly 
amongst  factory  operatives.  I  observed  that  the  mothers* 
rested  but  a  very  short  time  after  confinement,  and  I  esti- 
mated that  the  majority  resumed  work  within  a  fortnight. 
Independent  of  the  personal  danger  to  the  woman  from  the 
resumption  of  work  at  such  an  early  date,  I  had  practical 
experience  of  its  results  on  the  children.  I  saw  infants  thriv- 
ing during  the  first  fortnight.  I  saw  the  infants  at  the  end  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks. 

During  the  time  they  were  receiving  a  mother's  personal 
care  they  thrived;  when  deprived  of  this  they  pined.  The 
mother  who  went  to  work  left  the  child  in  the  care  of  some  old 
woman,  or  if  she  had  children  over  seven,  in  the  charge  of  one 
of  them.  The  infant  received  breast  milk  during  the  night,  in 
the  mominff ,  and  at  meal  times ;  at  other  times  receiving  food 
by  the  bottile.  I  need  not  attempt  to  paint  a  fancy  picture  of 
the  tired  mother,  only  a  fortnight  confined,  nursing  her  child 
during  the  night  and  in  the  hurried  intervsds  of  meal  times,  or 
point  out  how  unfit  she  must  be  under  such  circumstances  to 
nurse  her  child. 

Without  doubt  the  general  ignorance  prevailing  on  the 
principles  of  infant  feeding  intensify  the  e^ils  resulting  from 
the  separation  of  a  mother  from  her  infant ;  but  this  does  not 
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in  any  degree  lessen  the  culpability  of  the  practice.  It  is  a 
reproach  to  our  civilisation  that  such  ignorance  should  prevail; 
and  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  on  account  of  such  ignorance, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  women  in  fac- 
tories, the  high  death-rate  of  infants  in  large  centres  of 
populations  is  due.  Both  causes  may  be,  in  my  opinion  are,  in 
operation.     They  work  hand  in  hand. 

I  also  observed  that  infants  confined  in  the  workhouse  at 
the  end  of  a  month  were  stronger  and  healthier  than  those  of 
the  operative  class.  Mothers  who  were  admitted  into  the 
maternity  at  the  workhouse  had  a  full  month's  rest  after  their 
confinement,  during  which  time  they  were  able  to  give  their 
infants  their  personal  care.  Thus  the  recipient  of  poor-law 
relief  was  in  a  better  position  than  her  hard-working  sister. 

I  was  further  able  to  test  the  mortality  of  infants  in  the 
workhouse  and  infants  of  the  general  factory  population,  and  I 
found  that,  whilst  taking  into  account  the  number  of  births, 
the  infant  mortality  of  the  workhouse  was  proportionately 
lower. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  infant  mortality  of  the  district 
was  to  some  extent  favoured  by  the  employment  of  women,  I 
consulted  the  register  of  deaths  of  the  town  in  order  to  ascer 
tain  the  mortality,  and  found  that  the  total  number  of  deaths 
for  the  year  1872  was  1,770,  out  of  which  number  447  were 
infants  under  twelve  months,  and  261  over  twelve  months  but 
under  five  years ;  so  that  out  of  a  total  number  of  deaths  of 
1,770  we  have  708  of  children  under  five  years  of  age.     To 
whatever  cause  this  may  be  attributable,  such  a  proportion  of 
deaths  in  children  under  five  years  was  appalling  and  called  for 
a  remedy. 

Another  observation  made  by  me  was  that  many  mothers 
worked  in  the  mill  up  to  the  very  day  of  their  confinement. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  practice  I  attributed,  for  various 
medical  reasons,  the  bringing  forth  of  stillborn  infants ;  though 
there  is  another  factor  to  be  allowed  for  in  connection  with 
stillborn  infants — viz.  the  employment  of  midwives  unac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  restoring  asphyxiated  infants. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  I  shall  take  a  very  low  estimate 
of  the  number  of  children  whose  premature  death  I  assigned  to 
the  deprivation  of  a  mother's  care  during  the  early  days  of 
infancy,  and  up  to  the  year  1872  I  fix  it  at  the  low  rate  of 
fifteen  per  year. 

As  there  are  nearly  thirty  practitioners  in  the  town,  I 
fairly  presumed  that  their  experience  would  be  somewhat 
similar  to  mine:  in  fact  every  medical  practitioner  I  have 
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spoken  to  on  the  subject  agreed  with  me  in  my  general  deduc- 
tions, and  said  that  their  experience  furnished  them  with 
frequent  illustrations  of  the  evil  results  arising  from  the  prac- 
tice in  question. 

I  pushed  my  inquiries  further,  and  asked  several  practi- 
tioners whom  I  knew,  and  who  attended  a  large  numoer  of 
operatives,  '  Could  you  fix  the  annual  number  of  infantile 
deaths  during  the  last  five  years  attributable  in  your  opinion 
to  the  employment  of  the  mothers  in  factories  before  or  too 
soon  after  labour?'  Five  replied  fixing  the  mortality  at  15 
to  20  per  annum,  two  were  of  opinion  that  20  per  cent,  of 
infantile  deaths  should  be  assigned  to  this  cause.  My  own 
personal  convictions  were  thus  strengthened  by  the  testimony 
of  other  observers,  so  that  I  considered  myself  justified  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  infantile  mortality. 

Since  1872  I  have  had  more  extended  experience  among 
the  operative  classes,  having  attended  over  2,800  cases  of  mid- 
wifery among  that  class.  My  increased  experience  convinces 
me  of  the  correctness  of  my  views. 

In  further  confirmation  of  them  it  is  singular  how  unani- 
mous all  medical  ofiScers  of  health  are  in  assigning  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  factories  as  a  cause  of  infant  mortality. 
Thus,  from  many  instances,  Dr.  Harris  Butterfield,  Medical 
Oflicer  of  Health  for  Bradford,  in  his  report  of  the  health  of 
that  town  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1874  {Lancet,  vol. 
i.  p.  423)  comments  on  the  excessive  mortality  of  infants  in 
our  large  towns.  This  mortality  he  attributes  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  too  early  weaning  oi  infants  by  mothers  employed 
in  factories,  and  to  the  ignorance  of  mothers  on  the  subject  of 
feeding  and  clothing. 

Dr.  Dudley,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Staleybridge 
{Lancet,  vol.  i.  p.  849,  1874),  in  his  report  also  calls  the 
attention  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  the  excessive  infant 
mortality  of  the  district.  This  he  attributes  to  the  same 
causes.  Surely,  with  such  a  universal  consensus  of  medical 
opinion,  there  must  be  some  substratum  of  truth  for  our 
belief.     Surely  this  is  not  a  mere  medical  craze. 

I  feel  some  satisfaction  that  the  same  subject  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  discussion  in  the  Health  Section  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress. 

One  good  result  will,  I  trust,  follow.  We  shall  have  some 
light  thrown  upon  the  causes  of  our  high  infantile  mortality, 
and  still  more,  whether  the  factors  be  ignorance,  carelessness, 
bad  and  improper  feeding,  '  Godfrey's'  cordin.1,  int.omporance. 
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improvidence,  illegitimacy,  ioul  air,  foul  dwellingSy  or  the 
employment  of  women  in  factories,  we  shall  have  a  remedy 
suggested.  We  cannot  now  be  satisfied  by  such  explanationt 
as  the  Dispensation  of  Providence,  or  the  Survival  of  the 
fittest,  but  in  view  of  what  has  been  done  in  our  lai^e  mater- 
nities, workhouses,  and  hospitals,  we  must  endeavour  to  dimi- 
nish the  infantile  mortality  which,  from  whatever  cause,  is  t 
disgrace  to  our  civilisation.  I  think  we  may  fairly  expect 
something  more  than  a  negation  to  our  opinions.  Those  who 
support  Mr.  Whately  Cooke  Taylor's  conclusions  should  tell 
us  what  is  the  cause,  and  should  surest  a  remedy,  otherwise 
this  discussion  will  be  of  no  more  use  than  an  ordinary  debating 
exercise. 

During  the  ten  years  1870  to  1879  the  rate  of  infant  morta- 
lity in  twenty  of  the  largest  English  towns,  measured  by  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  under  one  year  to  births  roistered,  averaged 
171  per  thousand.  The  lowest  rate  was  141  in  Portsmouth, 
London  and  Brighton  coming  next  with  158.  The  rates 
ranged  upwards  in  other  towns,  to  187  in  Bradford,  188  in 
Manchester,  197  in  Leeds,  216  in  Liverpool  and  Leicester. 
■When  we  remember  that  a  rate  of  103  to  110  per  1,000  repre- 
sents the  death-rate  of  healthy  districts,  we  can  form  an  ides 
from  the  preceding  statistics,  of  how  much  infantile  life  is 
annually  wasted  in  our  lai'ge  centres  of  population. 

In  view  of  my  data  and  conviction  that  the  employment 
of  women  in  factories  conduces  to  infant  mortality,  by  taking 
away  the  mother  from  her  infant  at  a  period  when  the  naturtX 
•sustenance,  breast-milk,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  what  remedy" 
do  I  propose  ? 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject 
will  be  aware  that  several  schemes  have  been  put  forward. 
The  legislature  has  been  asked  to  interfere.  The  mother 
should  be  required  to  absent  herself  for  six  weeks,  three 
months,  six  months,  &c.  One  writer,  the  late  Professor 
Jevons — whose  premature  death  we  all  must  deplore  as  almost 
a  national  loss — went  so  far  as  to  fommlate  that  the  child- 
bearing  woman  or  mother  should  not  be  employed  in  factories 
until  her  children  were  three  years  of  age.  It  is  a  matter  oT^ 
regret  he  was  not  spared  to  attend  this  Congress  to  explain 
and  defend  the  propositions  he  set  forth  in  the  January 
number  of  the  '  Contemporary  Review,'  and  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Whately  Cooke  Taylor's  article  in  the  September  number. 
The  economical  aspects  of  this  question  are  very  important, 
and  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  child-bearing  factory  opera- 
tive by  her  wages  contributes  very  materially  to  the  family 
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B,  and  thereby  to  the  well-being  of  the  family.  Any 
srence  with  the  wage-eaming  power  of  this  class  would 
ly  cases  inflict  a  hardship.  It  is  true  that  in  view  of  the 
il  happiness  and  good  of  the  community  individual  in- 
\  must  be  sacrificed.  May  it  not  be  possible,  without  any 
'  of  individual  sacrifice,  and  without  any  legislative  in- 
mce,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  infant  mortality?  I 
so. 

e  have  a  precedent  to  guide  us.  M.  Jean  Dolphus^  one 
<  largest  manufacturers  in  Alsatia,  found  that  the  women 
yed  in  his  factory  lost  40  per  cent,  of  their  children  in 
st  year,  the  average  mortaHty  at  that  age  being  there  18. 
ncluded  that  the  main  cause  of  loss  was  the  necessity  of 
others  to  resume  work  too  soon  after  their  confinement, 
Lus  neglecting  their  ofiPspring,  and  with  the  true  grandeur 
nerchant-prince  determined  to  pay  every  woman  in  his 
e  who  was  confined  six  weeks'  wages  without  requiring 
ork  for  it.     The  result  was  that  after  three  years  the 

mortality  decreased  from  40  to  25  per  cent.  Six  other 
acturers  have  followed  his  example,  but  with  a  modifica- 

They  have  not  given  six  weeks'  wages,  but  recommend 
employes  to  make  themselves  participants  by  a  sub- 
on  of  three  sous  a  fortnight  from  all  women  in  their  fac- 

between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  The 
am  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  risk,  but  the  firms  have 
elves  contributed  the  balance. 

le  experiment  of  M.  Dolphus,  and  the  modifications 
uced  by  his  imitators,  indicate  the  lines  on  which  I 
I  like  to  see  reform  proceed.  It  should  not  be  difiScult 
ure  the  aid  of  employer  and  employ^.  As  a  tentative 
re,  its  adoption  would  enable  us  to  feel  our  way.  In 
Else  we  should  be  wise  in  adopting  the  motto  *  Festina 
'  I  would  advocate,  then,  a  system  under  which  each 
Q  should  absent  herself  for  six  weeks — a  fortnight  before 

month  after — confinement.  The  fourteen  days  will  enable 
3man  to  attend  to  her  personal  hygiene,  and  to  leisurely 
PC  for  an  event  which  is  always  fraught  with  danger, 
lonth's  rest  will  benefit  the  mother  and  put  the  child  in 
way  towards  a  subsequent  healthy  development.  I  am 
ware  that  many  objections  will  be  raised  against  such  a 
le.  What  better  will  be  the  infant  when  the  mother 
les  work,  and  the  infant  is  handed  over  once  more  to 
ure  of  some  ignorant  old  woman  with  her  ^  Godfrey's ' 
J  and  her  improper  system  of  feeding?  There  are  sup- 
ntary  agencies  which  we  must  employ  to  correct  the 
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preTailing  ignorance  in  reference  to  infant-feeding,  and  no 
scheme  of  reform  will  be  perfect  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  other  factors  which  are  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  infant  mortality.  We  most  endeavoar  <o  diffuse 
sunongst  the  masses  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
infant  diet  and  nursing;  we  mnst  instruct  the  potential  mothers, 
the  young  girls  who  will  be  the  future  mothers  of  our  country. 
This  we  can  do  in  many  ways,  by  popular  lectures  like  those 
given  by  the  St.  John  Ambulance,  and  other  kindred  associa- 
tions, and  we  can  utilise  our  Board  Schools  for  the  porpoee. 

Young  girls  nurse  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  at  a  yery 
early  age :  we  must  teach  them  how  to  nurse  rationally ;  thus 
we  shaU  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  the  foul  fungus-bearing  bottle. 

At  the  birth  of  each  child  each  householder  is  supplied  by 
the  Registrar  of  the  district  with  a  vaccination  paper.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  short  code  of  rules  on  infant  feeding  and  nursins 
should  be  drawn  up  by  some  competent  authority  and  printea 
on  the  vaccination  paper;  thus  we  shall  secure  a  free  and 
general  distribution  of  these  rules.  Cr^hes  should  also  be 
established.  Without  these  supplementary  agencies,  all  schemes, 
such  as  six  weeks',  three  months',  six  months'  abstention  from 
work,  will  be  imperfect.  Another  objection  will  be  raised  as 
to  the  method  ox  registering  the  fact  of  a  woman's  prc^ancy, 
the  date  of  her  confinement,  so  that  she  may  provide  for  a  six 
weeks'  absence  from  labour. 

If  the  mother  will  not  lose  any  wage  by  her  absence,  there 
need  not  be  any  difSculty  on  this  point. 

The  question  we  shall  next  consider  is,  how  shall  we  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  woman  during  the  time  she  is 
absent  from  work  ? 

The  plan  devised  by  M.  Dolphus  was  a  very  noble  and 
generous  one.  Manufacturers  in  this  country  would  be  quite 
capable  of  rising  to  a  similar  level  if  required.  Is  such  a 
course  expedient  ? 

In  ray  opinion  there  should  not  be  any  eleemosynary  ele- 
ment in  this  scheme,  unless  in  exceptional  cases.  I  there- 
fore prefer  the  plan  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  who 
followed  the  initiative  of  M.  Dolphus.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  system  by  means  of  which  the  .ope- 
ratives might  contribute  to  a  fund  from  which  they  couU 
draw  at  the  time  of  their  confinement.  At  Mulhouse  such  a 
fund  already  exists,  so  that  on  the  Continent  the  employment 
of  women  in  factories  has  been  recognised  as  a  cause  of  infaat 
mortality,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  it. 

It  would  be  no  hardship  to  expect  the  operatives  to  con- 
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tribute  to  a  fund  from  which  they  would  derive  so  much 
personal  advantage :  the  steady,  industrious  operative  can  well 
afford  to  put  something  by  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  For 
the  completion  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  we  shall  have  to  obtain 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  employer  and  employi. 

If  we  fail  in  securing  a  loyal  and  intelligent  co-operation  ; 
if  we  find  after  a  short  trial  that  this  plan  does  not  act;  then  I 
would  say  we  must  have  compulsory  legislation,  with  pains 
and  penalties  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  regulations. 

I  may  illustrate  another  and  frequent  cause  of  infant 
mortality  by  the  following  case:  On  August  15  I  attended 

Mrs.  D .     I  went  to  her  at  half-past  six ;  she  was  confined 

at  half-past  eight;  she  had  worked  all  day  at  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  mills  in  Halifax,  and  worked  although  she  had  pain. 
The  child  when  bom  was  asphyxiated ;  it  took  over  ten  minutes 
to  restore  animation ;  had  an  ordinary  midwife  been  in  attend- 
ance, a  still-bom  child  would  have  been  registered.  Here  I  may 
observe  that  the  employment  of  mid  wives  is  very  common,  and 
may  lead  to  an  increase  in  our  infantile  death-rate.  A  good 
midwife  may  be,  and  is,  a  boon,  an  ignorant  midwife  is  a  danger, 
to  society. 

In  the  present  aspect  of  the  question  one  great  step  to- 
wards reform  might  be  secured  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  by  this  Congress.  The  committee  might  collect 
statistics;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  number  of  women  employed 
in  factories,  their  average  earnings,  &c.  &c.  They  might  sound 
employers  and  employed,  and  ascertain  their  opinions  on  pro- 
posed measures  of  reform. 

There  is  one  agency  which  should  be  enlisted  in  this  social 
question — the  agency  of  women  of  education.  Here  is  a  field 
for  the  great  suppressed  energy  of  our  sisters,  an  energy  which 
is  now  seeking  to  develop  itself  and  to  find  vent  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

Ladies  should  interest  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  hard- 
working, industrious,  factory  female  operative.  This  is  the 
character  I  give  them  from  my  pei-sonal  experience.  The  stem 
laws  of  fashion  bind  the  female  operative  in  customs  which  are 
detrimental  to  her  own  and  infant's  health. 

The  female  operative  is  affectionate,  and  loves  her  child 
according  to  the  light  which  is  in  her.  It  is  a  large  question 
as  to  whose  fault  it  is  that  her  light  is  not  a  bright  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  though  we  may  differ 
on  the  causes  of  infantile  mortality,  we  shall  agree,  however, 
that  an  infantile  death-rate  of  216  per  thousand  in  Leicester 
and  Liverpool  imperatively  demands  remedial  measures.  Here 
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id  a  waste  of  human  life  which  should  be,  at  some  time,  of 
some  value  to  the  country.  The  shibboleth  that  population 
increases  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence  is  disposed  of  by 
our  power  of  increasing  by  scientific  means  our  food  8up{dy. 

The  Social  Science  Association  has  done  much  in  the  past 
to  promote  the  generaL health,  happiness,  and  wellbeing  of  the 
country  by  the  discussion  of  great  social  problems  affecting 
modem  life.  How  much  it  has  achieved  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  little  work  published  by  the  energetic  secretary^ 
Mr.  Clifford-Smith. 

It  will  gain  an  additional  title  to  support  if  it  should  be 
the  means  of  throwing  light  on  the  causes  of  our  high  in&ntile 
mortality,  and  still  more,  if  it  should  lead  to  the  adoption,  of 
remedial  measures,  it  will  merit  the  thanks  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 


I 


On  the  Same. 

By  Whately  Cooke  Taylor. 

HAVE  been  requested  by  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  to  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject  which  forms 
the  special  question  for  discussion  in  this  section  to-day,  and  I 
have  from  the  first  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure.  I 
have  accepted  it  also  in  some  measure  from  a  feeling  of  duty.  . 
I  have  so  strong  a  prepossession  on  one  side  of  that  question, 
and  have  taken  so  decided,  if  humble,  a  part  in  advocating 
that  side  of  it,  that  I  scarcely  felt  at  liberty  to  forego  this 
favourable  opportunity  of  defending  my  opinions  at  a  time 
when  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  about  to  be  very 
stoutly  assailed.  I  have,  besides,  so  sincere  a  conviction  (u 
the  gravity  of  what  is  at  stake  in  this  matter,  and  have  had  so 
many  opportunities  of  myself  observing  the  issues  narrowly, 
that  I  would  at  all  times*  feel  powerfully  impelled  to  lend  what 
weight  such  testimony  as  mine  might  possess  towards  fur- 
thering its  public  comprehension.  A  recent  lamentable  event 
has  deprived  the  discussion  that  is  to  ensue  of  what  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  its  most  interesting  feature.  The 
sudden  death  of  Professor  Jevons  has  removed  the  latest  and 
most  capable  champion  of  the  opposite  view  from  the  arena  of 
debate,  and  has  left  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  students  of  social 
science  that  will  not  soon  or  easily  be  adequately  filled.  Inci- 
dentally, this  melancholy  event  has  cast  on  me  a  new  and  un- 
locked for  dutv.  It  has  necessitated  an  entire  re-arrangement 
of  the  material  that  1  shall  have  to  lay  before  this  meeting 
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to-day.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Jevons  was  to  take  one 
side  in  this  discussion,  while  I  was  to  support  the  other,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  general  field  of  the  controversy  would  thus 
be  fairly  covered.  Under  present  circumstances  that  can  no 
longer  be  anticipated,  in  quite  the  same  manner  at  least,  nor 
will  good  taste  allow  the  maintenance  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  the  controversial  tone  in  which  my  remarks  had  at 
first  been  cast.  Controversy  of  course  need  not,  nor  cannot, 
be  wholly  avoided,  but  it  will  be  my  effort  now  to  deal  more 
with  facts  and  figures  that  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  and 
are  of  prime  importance,  than  to  raise  or  reply  to  new  issues;  to 
attempt  rather  a  resumk  of  the  present  position  of  the  subject, 
than  a  criticism  of  anyone's  mode  of  stating  it.  If  the  result 
be  disappointing,  as  it  well  may  be,  so,  alas,  is  the  most  hapless 
cause  that  renders  this  course  proper. 

In  pursuance  of  such  a  resolution,  then,  there  are  one  or 
two  earlier  aspects  of  the  question  that  I  shall  first  endeavour 
to  dispose  of,  before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  its  later  deve- 
lopments, and  in  this  connection  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say  something  of  my  own  personal  connection  with  it,  as  well 
as  of  its  history  as  a  public  question  at  all.  However  unim- 
portant, or  even  egotistical,  the  former  of  these  references  may 
seem,  there  are  circumstances  that  in  my  judgment  render  its 
introduction  here  desirable ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  really  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
whole  subject  without  being  acquainted,  to  some  extent  at  all 
events,  with  its  origin  and  history.  There  does,  unfortunately, 
cluster  about  many  such  questions  as  the  present  one,  so  much 
of  ignorant  solicitude,  of  lazy  assumption,  and  perverse  good- 
naturedness,  that  scarcely  any  pains  are  too  great,  or  any 
expedients  too  hazardous  to  employ,  in  dispelling,  so  far  as 
may  be,  some  of  the  popular  misconceptions  that  prevail. 

It  was  not  until  1842  that  the  State  took  upon  itself  to 
control,  in  the  way  of  limiting,  the  industrial  employment  of 
women.  It  had  previously  confined  its  efforts  in  this  direction 
to  the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons.  About  that  time, 
however,  the  appalling  condition  of  things  respecting  the  work 
of  women  in  mines,  disclosed  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Employment  Conunission,  had  strongly  drawn  publio 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment utterly  prohibiting  their  employment  under  ground. 
Two  years  later,  their  employment  in  factories,  that  is,  tex- 
tile factories,  was  likewise  first  subjected  to  restriction ;  and 
the  next  year,  in  1845,  print  works,  and  in  1860  bleach  and 
dye  works,  were  placed  under  similar  regulations.     In  1864  a 
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large  number  of  other  trades  where  women  were  employed 
were  legislated  for  in  a  like  fashion,  and  at  length  in  1867, 
under   either   the   Factory  or  Workshop  Act  of  that  year, 
almost  every  remaining  industrial  occupation  in  which  they 
bore  a  part  was  treated  in  the  same  way.     In  1868,  therefore, 
that  is  to  say  not  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  State 
had  first  extended  its  protecting  arm  over  them,  women  were 
forbidden  to  be  employed  in  almost  any  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, except  under  strict  Government  supervision.     In  1874, 
still  another  Factory  Act  was  passed,  but  though  it  was  called 
distinctively  '  The  Health  of  Women  '  Act,  its  provisions  were 
mainly  concerned  about  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
shortening   of  the  hours  of  labour;    and  in  1878   the  most 
recent  Act  dealing  with  women's  employment  became  law,  con- 
solidating,  and   to   some   extent   amending,   those   that  had 
preceded  it.     The  general  principles  of  these  statutes  are 
tolerably  well  known.     As  respects  adult  women,  they  maybe 
regarded  as  principally  sanitary  in  character.     These  are  for- 
bidden to  be  employed  in  certain  processes,  or  in  some  other 
processes  except  under  well-defined  conditions ;  places  where 
they  work  are  to  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome ;  and  they  are 
only  to  be  kept  at  work  in  them  for  strictly  limited  periods  of 
time ;  dangerous  machinery  is  to  be  guarded,  and  accidents 
caused   by   machinery  to  be   reported.     After   encountering 
prolonged  and  bitter  opposition,  they  were  very  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  necessary,  and  accepted  as  successful.     But 
a  critical  time  was  approaching.     Emulative  of  the  honours 
which   the   fathers  of  the  factory  system  won,   certain   com- 
petitors in  philanthropy  have  lately  been  emboldened  to  step 
into  the  arena  with  other  more  or  less  cognate  schemes.     Fac- 
tory  Acts   have   been   proposed    for    agriculture,  for   retail 
dealing,  for  refreshment  supplying,  even  for  domestic  service. 
There  remained,  apparently,  but  one  province  more  to  invade, 
and  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility,  and  not  only 
domestic  labour  but  domestic  life  was  pointed  to  as  a  fitting 
and  fertile  field  for  legislative  action.     It  was  proposed  that 
women  who  were  mothers  should  either  be  prevented  from 
engaging  in  industrial  labour  altogether,  or  permitted  to  do  so 
only  to  the  same  extent  as  children,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
half-time  system  of  employment,  or  at  all  events  that  someone 
(other  than  their  medical  attendant)  should  decide  for  them 
when  they  were  fit  for  work  and  when  not,  and  that  thev 
should  be  compelled  to  act  accordingly. 

These   v.ere   the  original,  the    very    original,  proposals, 
which  came  to   the  front  and  presented  matter  for  debate, 
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and  were  a  good  deal  debated,  between  the  passing  of  the 
Factory  Act  of  1867  and  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1874.  There  were  many  modifications  of  them.  Some  sug- 
gested that  the  period  of  expulsion  of  the  women  from  mills 
should  be  more,  some  less ;  six  weeks,  three  months,  six 
months,  or  twelve  months,  according  to  various  imaginary 
standards  of  rectitude.  But  the  ^  half-time  '  device  was  on  the 
whole  the  favourite  one,  of  which,  among  other  legislators, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  then  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  an 
earnest  advocate.  The  Government  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  John  Holmes,  of  London, 
to  traverse  the  country  and  take  evidence  on  the  subject,  and 
these  gentlemen  reported  in  favour  of  restriction.  Serious 
alarm  began  to  spread,  both  among  the  employers  of  labour 
and  the  women  whose  interests  were  at  stake.  In  October, 
1873,  I  read  a  Paper  on  the .  subject  before  this  Association, 
then  in  congress  at  Norwich,  reviewing  the  matter  principally 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  women  themselves,  which  was  just 
then  the  favourite  one  to  put  forward.  From  this  Paper  I  shall 
make  two  very  brief  quotations  dealing  with  this  the  popidar 
aspect  of  the  matter  at  that  time,  as  it  is  the  shortest  possible 
way  in  which  I  could  here  deal  with  it,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  introduce  that  aspect  of  it  later  on.  On  the  subject,  then,, 
of  the  half-time  system  for  adult  women,  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  still  accurately  express  my  views : — 

*  The  allegation  is,  that  married  women  employed  in  fac- 
tories do  not  nourish  their  children  themselves,  but  hand  them 
over  to  others  who  nourish  them  on  improper  or  insufficient 
food ;  that  a  child  to  be  healthily  nourished  should  be  con- 
stantly with  its  mother,  which  is  impossible  in  a  factory ;  and 
that  the  mothers  often  work  too  near  the  period  of  confinement 
and  too  soon  after.  Well,  and  how  would  putting  them  on 
"  short  time  "  tend  to  remedy  any  one  of  these  evils  ?  A 
'^  short  timer  "  works  for  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  and,  sup- 
posing it  lives  very  near  the  factory,  spends  another  half  hour 
in  gomg  backwards  and  forwards.  There  is,  therefore,  at  the 
least,  an  absence  of  seven  hours  from  home,  leaving  every  one 
of  the  evils  above-named  absolutely  untouched.  I  can  under- 
stand the  argiunent  for  forbidding  mothers'  work  altogether, 
and  can  confess  that  there  is  something  in  it ;  I  can  sympathise 
with  the  chivalrous  and  chimerical  idea  that  women  should  not 
work  at  all,  but  be  supported  entirely  by  men ;  but  for  the  life 
of  me  I  can  see  notJiing  but  the  blankest  absurdity  in  the 
proposition  to  metamorphose  them  again  into  little  children 
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because   they   have  become  the  parents  of   little    children 
themselves.' 

On  the  impossibility^  not  less  than  the  impropriety,  of 
enforcing  such  a  law  I  then  wrote  as  follows : — 

^  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  maternal  instincts  in  this  mat- 
ter,  and  of  the  brutal  conduct  of  mothers  who  imperil  the 
prospective  health  of  their  children  by  occupying  themselves 
with  other  than  maternal  cares.  But  far  more  brutal  would 
be,  in  my  mind,  the  conduct  of  a  woman  who,  with  the  ability 
and  necessity  to  work  for  her  o£&pring,  would  forego  doing  so, 
and  infinitely  more  inhuman  the  law  that  would  prevent  than 
the  law  that  would  permit  it.  Nay,  so  much  confidence  have 
I  in  that  maternal  instinct  which  my  opponents  in  this  matter 
so  eloquently  extol,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  true  mother  jet 
lived  who  would  not  somehow  evade,  or,  if  necessary,  ignore, 
the  law  that  would  step  in  between  her  infant's  life  and  her.  I 
ask,  should  we  make  such  a  law  then  ?  Would  we  dare  to 
uphold  it  if  it  were  broken  ?  ' 

The  following  year,  when  this  Association  met  at  Glasgow, 
I  inflicted  another  Paper  upon  it,  taking  up  the  question  this 
time  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children's  ratiier  than  the 
mothers'  interests.     I  set  myself  to  prove  in  that  Paper  that 
there  was  no  greater  infant  mortality  in  factory  districts  than 
in  other  districts,  and  therefore  the  inference  that  there  was 
need  for  exceptional  measures  in  the  former  case  was  without 
foundation.      Taking    the     Registrar-General's    Return   of 
children  dying   under  one   year  of  age,  for  eighteen  of  the 
largest  English  towns  in  fifty-three  weeks,  ended  January  3, 
1874  (that  is  the  last  return  available),  I  showed  that  they 
stood  thus  in  the  order  of  demerit ;  Leicester,  Bradford,  Sun- 
derland,  Liverpool,    Sheflield,    Birmingham,    Leeds,    Hull, 
Wolverhampton,    Salford,   Nottingham,   Oldham,  Newcastle, 
Portsmouth,  Manchester,  London,  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  and 
commenting  on  the  list  I  had  the  following  observations:— 
*  The  town  which  heads  the  list  is  not  exclusively  a  factory- 
town  ;  it  is  principally  an  agricultural  and  workshop  town,  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district :  it  is  Leicester  I  But  further, 
taking  the  next  three  in  the  order  of  their  demerit,  they  are 
Bradford,  Sunderland,  and  Liverpool.     Now,  Bradford  is  not 
exclusively  a  factory  town  either,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
recent  Factory  Act  defines  factories ;  there  are  many  textile 
works  in  it,  but  also  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  others,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  a  factory  town  in  the  same  sense  as  Oldham, 
Ashton,  Staleybridge,  and  such  as  these.     In  Sunderland,  the 
third  upon  the  list,  there  is  not  a  single  factory  at  all,  and  in 
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iiTerpooI;  as  I  know  of  mj  own  personal  knowledge,  there  is 
ut  one.  What  have  the  asserters  of  excessive  infant  mor- 
dity  induced  by  manufacturing  mothers  to  say  to  this  ?  Not 
ne  factory  in  Sunderland;  and  but  one  small  mill  in  Liver- 
ool  I  Again,  taking  the  first  ten  of  these  towns,  there  are 
ctually  only  three  factory  towns  amongst  them,  namely  Brad- 
>rd,  Leeds,  and  Salford,  of  which,  the  first  and  second,  but 
specially  the  second,  are  scarcely  factory  towns ;  and  Salford, 
rhich  is,  comes  the  very  last.  Taking  the  whole  eighteen, 
bey  only  include  altogether  six  factory  towns,  or  but  one- 
bird  of  the  whole,  and  if  we  were  to  exclude  Leeds  and 
tradford  but  these  four,  Manchester,  Salford,  Oldham,  and 
Nottingham.'  Pursuing  the  subject  still  further,  I  adduced 
be  following  rather  remarkable  facts : — ^  I  find  that  taking  at 
andom  two  such  essentially  manufacturing  towns  as  Hudders- 
eld  and  Halifax,  and  comparing  them  with  two  of  our  most 
opular  seaside  health  resorts,  Brighton  and  Scarborough,  that 
be  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  both  respectively  and  coUec- 
Lvely  higher  in  the  latter.  I  find  that  York  numbers  a  higher 
ate  than  Wakefield,  or  Todmorden,  or  Pateley  Bridge,  fac- 
ory  towns  in  the  same  county ;  that  Penzance,  right  in  the 
ther  extremity  of  England,  is  far  in  advance  of  Rochdale,  or 
Sury,  or  Macclesfield,  or  Bolton,  great  manufacturing  centres 
1  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ;  that  historic  Canterbury  is  a  long 
ray  ahead  of  Chorley  or  Clitheroe,  which  follow  swift  upon 
;  in  any  alphabetical  list  of  names,  and  that  the  typical  fishing 
3wn  of  Yarmouth  numbers  a  very  much  higher  rate  than 
iarnsley,  Bewdley,  Blackburn,  and  a  host  of  towns  which  I 
lave  and  have  not  mentioned.'  The  conclusion  inevitably 
ras^  that  with  respect  to  the  first  portion  of  the  special  ques- 
Lon  before  us  to-day,  so  far  as  that  year  was  concerned  at  all 
vents,  the  employment  of  mothers  in  mills  and  manufactures 
lid  not  injuriously  affect  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  as  corn- 
tared  with  other  places. 

These  papers  were  followed  by  another  in  *  The  Fortnightly 
leview '  of  May,  1875,  in  which  a  similar  contention  was  held, 
nd  for  a  while,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  or  was  concerned,  the 
uestion  in  this  country  rested.  It  was,  I  believe,  taken  up 
1  America  afterwards,  and  fitfully  argued  there  for  some 
ime.  I  have  not  followed  those  arguments,  nor  in  truth,  even 
een  them,  so  I  cannot  say  in  what  degree  they  were  valid. 
n  any  case  they  have  led,  I  understand,  to  no  practical  re- 
ults,  and  may  be  left,  therefore,  to  find  their  own  level  among 
he  other  arguments  on  either  side.  In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ver,  a  very  important  Royal  Commission  had  been  taking 
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evidence  on  the  wliole  subject  of  factory  legislation  in  England, 
and  had  definitely  refused  to  interfere  in  this  matter.  The  arena 
for  quasi-philanthropic  enterprise  was,  so  far  as  it  was  con- 
cerned, for  some  years  quite  unoccupied.  Suddenly  into  this 
unoccupied  arena  leaped  an  imposing  figure.  The  *  Contem- 
porary Review  '  for  January  last  contained  an  article  by  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  London 
University,  fully  re-opening  and  far  more  than  re-opening— 
amplifying  the  sphere  and  extending  the  scope,  of  the  some- 
time dormant  controversy.  With  this  imposing  figure,  nor 
withdra>vn  from  us,  and  from  the  studies  which  he  adorned  by 
his  sincerity  and  his  wide  and  various  capacities,  for  ever,  I 
have  not  feared  elsewhere  to  engage  in  friendly  conflict.  To 
Mr.  Jevons's  article  in  the  *  Contemporary  Review '  I  have  in 
the  '  Contemporary  Review  *  point  by  point  replied,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  quote  the  bare 
results  here  but  for  a  certain  circumstance.  The  author  has, 
in  a  work  of  some  pretension,  published  shortly  before  his 
greatly  lamented  death,  called  *  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labour,'  not  only  reiterated  the  views. therein  expressed,  and 
referred  back  to  that  article  as  containing  a  sufficient  expo- 
sition of  them,  but  propounded  also  some  novel  doctrines  on 
the  general  subject  of  employment  itself.  It  will  become  me, 
then,  before  closing  this  long  simimary,  to  consider^  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  value  and  effect  of  this  very  last  contribution 
to  the  discussion ;  to  consider  in  fact  the  fundamental  principle 
involved  in  the  protection  of  w;omen's  industry  at  all. 

It   is   first   to   be  observed   that  Mr.  Jevons  has   much 
enlarged  the  area  of  that  discussion  by  including  in  it,  for  the 
first  time,  workshops  as  well  as  factories.    He  has  done  some- 
thing more  than  that.    In  a  remarkable  sentence  in  the  article 
in  the  *  Contemporary  Review,'  printed  in  italics  in  order  to 
procure  it  the  greater  notice,  he  appears  prepared  to  include 
agriculture  as  well  as  manufacture,  and  not  agriculture  only^ 
but  also  all  other  occupations  carried  on  by   women  *away 
from    their   homes '  among  industries   to   be    legislated    for. 
This   would  embrace,  of  course,  retail  trading  and  domestic 
service  in  most  of  their  several  varieties.     It  would  include^ 
I  suppose,  the  school-room  and  the   stage — governesses   and 
actresses  being   clearly   engaged  in   industries  that  are  not 
usually  pursued  at  home.     Into  such  unlooked-for   develop- 
ments of  the  factory  system  it  is  not  desirable  under  present 
circumstances  to  follow  their  late  exponent.     It  will  be  suffi- 
cient  to  imitate   his   own   example    by  principally   devoting 
attention  to  *  mills  and  manufactories,'  which  the  terms  of  our 
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ipeclal  question  also  bring  most  prominently  under  notice  on 
this  occasion. 

The  principle  of  factory  legislation,  then,  contended  for  in 
this  recently  published  treatise,  *  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labour,'  is  merely  the  principle  of  expediency.  Mr.  Jevons 
denies  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  natural  right  inherent 
in  either  men  or  women  to  dispose  of  their  energies  and  capa- 
cities to  the  best  advantage,  or  any  especial  reason  to  protect 
one  more  than  another.  *  I  venture  to  maintain,'  he  writes, 
^  that  the  question  of  limiting  adult  male  labour  in  associated 
and  organised  bodies  of  men  is  not  to  be  decided  once  for  all 
on  some  supposed  principle  of  liberty.  The  same  principle,  if 
it  existed,  would  apply  to  adult  women.'  This  statement  is 
inadequate  and  misleading.  The  author  in  making  it  is  either 
ignorant  of  or  overlooks  the  real  sanctions  of  all  protective 
labour  legislation.  The  industry  of  men  does  not  require 
legislative  protection,  because  they  are  perfectly  well  able  to 

£rotect  themselves ;  the  industry  of  women  does  require  legis- 
itive  protection,  because  under  our  present  social  and  political 
conditions  they  are  not  perfectly  well  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. If  a  class  of  men  existed  in  this  country  who  were 
similarly  circumstanced  to  women,  a  class  that  is  unenfran- 
chised, with  the  labour  market  narrowed  against  them  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  principal  prizes  by  another  class,  and  the 
victims,  therefore,  of  excessive  competition,  then  protective 
labour  laws  would  be  desirable  for  them.  There  is  no  such 
class  among  adult  men  in  this  country  at  the  present  day. 
There  is,  however,  an  analogous  case.  Among  children, 
where  male  labour  has  no  advantage  over  female  labour, 
•exactly  the  same  laws  do  prevail.  Therefore  this  principle 
that  is  ignored  already  exists  in  full  power,  the  principle, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  proper  function  of  government  to  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  the  supposition  that  there 
is  not  such  a  one  operative  is  an  error.  The  mistake  made 
in  this  and  many  similar  pronouncements  on  the  same  subject,  is 
the  mistake  of  fancying  that  factory  and  workshop  Acts  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  people  working.  They  are  made, 
on  the  contrary,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  people  being 
worked^  that  is  overworked ;  to  free  them,  not  to  oppress  them. 
Possessed,  however,  with  this  unfortunately  ffdse  impres- 
sion, the  late  Professor  Jevons  set  himself  to  demonstrate  that 
it  would  be  a  legitimate  extension  of  these  Acts  to  compel 
women  employed  in  factories  to  stay  at  home  with  their  chil- 
dren for  a  lengthened  time  after  they  became  mothers,  and  to 
connect  this  proposal  with  factory  legislation  at  all  he  had  to 
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assert  that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  was  so  mucli  high^  in 
factory  districts  than  elsewhere  as  to  render  a  resort  to 
an  exceptional  course  legitimate.  I  have  already  shown 
from  my  own  figures  that  the  rate  is  not  only  not  so  much 
higher  as  to  justify  this^  but  is  in  fact  not  higher  at  all,  and 
I  shall  now  prove  this  from  his  figures  likewise.  Having  else- 
where done  it,  however,  very  recently,  after  my  own  fashion, 
I  shall  do  so  here  in  the  words  of  another  writer,  in  every  one 
of  which  I  agree.     They  are  extracted  from  an  article  in  the 

*  North  British  Daily  Mail,'  for  January  27,  and  are  as  follows: 

*  He  (i.e.  Mr.  Jevons)  quotes '  (says  this  writer)  *  from  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  England  for  1878,  who  esti- 
mates that  the  number  of  children  under  five  yearsof  age  in  nine- 
teen large  towns  add  up  to  a  little  more  than  a  miUion(  1,023,896), 
while  the  number  of  deaths  of  such  children  was  85,250.  The 
rate  of  mortality,  however,  varies  extremely,  being  so  low  as 
59*4  in  Portsmouth,  rising  to  65*8  in  Brighton,  66*2  in  Bristol, 
73-2  in  Newcastle,  74*8  in  Wolverhampton,  78*6  in  London, 
82*9  in  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  and  so  on  until  we  reach 

•adually  the  higher  amounts  of  93*8  in  Salford,  95'2  in 
Birmingham,  95*9  in  SheflSeld.  The  place  of  dishonour  is 
occupied  by  Liverpool,  with  an  infant  mortality  rising  to  a 
climax  of  103-6  per  1,000,  where  (as  he  says)  the  infants 
under  five  years  of  age  are  decimiated  annually.  The  statistics, 
thus  quoted  by  Professor  Jevons,  however,  do  not  favour  the 
theory  which  Professor  Jevons  seeks  to  establish.  His  argu- 
ment is  that  the  excessive  mortality  among  young  children  is 
in  a  large  degree  attributable  to  the  fact  that  married  women, 
or  at  all  events  child-bearing  womeji,  are  allowed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  large  numbers  in  our  factories  and  workshops.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  not  one  of 
the  towns  named  in  this  list  can  be  correctly  designated  & 
manufacturing  town,  and  Liverpool,  which  figures  as  the 
worst,  has  the  least  claim  of  all  to  be  so  regarded.  Professor 
Jevons  admits  this,  but  his  explanation  of  the  anomaly  is  not 
satisfactory.  He  says,  "  until  statists  bear  in  mind  that  the 
different  towns  and  counties  of  England  are  to  a  great  extent 
peopled  by  races  of  diflFerent  characters,  it  will  remain  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  profound  sanitary  discrepancies  which 
they  exhibit."     *  This  is  all  very  well,'  (continues  this  writer), 

*  but  how  does  it  affect  Professor  Jevons's  proposition  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  to  prevent  child-bearing  women  from 
being  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  ?  '  How  indeed  ? 
or  rather,  what  on  earth  has  it  to  say  to  it  at  all  ?  So  much, 
then,  for  Mr.  Jevons's  researches  into  the  Registrar-General's 
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stam  of  1878.  Bat  this  same  writer  proceeds  to  follow  up 
e  subject  by  quoting  from  the  Return  for  1879  as  well>  and 
>ai  the  statistics  of  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  a,\\  of  which 
[1  the  same  tale.    He  says : — 

*  In  a  later  report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  England 
%D.  that  referred  to  by  Professor  Jevons,  this  question  of 
Pant  mortality  is  discussed  at  some  length,  and  the  fact  is 
ted  that  a  very  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  within 
e  last  few  years.  The  average  mortality  of  infants  through- 
t  England  under  one  year  old  for  the  ten  years  1869-78 
iS  151-4  per  1,000 ;  in  1879  it  fell  to  135-5.  This  is  a  very 
irked  improvement,  and  as  we  consider  the  mortality  of 
Eants  under  twelve  months  a  much  better  test  of  the  question 
ised  by  Professor  Jevons  than  the  mortality  among  children 
ider  five  years  of  age,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
suits  in  various  large  towns.  The  highest  rate  of  infant 
jrtality  we  can  trace  in  the  Registrar-General's  report  for 
79  occurs  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  which  is  not  a  textile  manu- 
3turing  town.  Here  of  every  1,000  infants  bom  181  died 
fore  they  were  twelve  months  old;  in  Preston,  which  is 
textile  manufacturing  town,  the  proportion  was  180 ;  in 
ottingham,  177;  Burnley,  171;  Salford,  169;  Leeds,  168; 
leffield,  164;  Blackburn  and  Bristol,  163;  Bolton  and 
rmingham,  159;  Stockport,  157;  Bradford,  154;  Liver- 
ol,  153;  Halifax,  152;  London,  147;  Haslingden,  129. 
ssults  which  bracket  populations  so  dissimilar  in  their  em- 
)ymcnt  and  social  habits  as  Stoke  and  Preston,  Blackburn 
id  Bristol,  and  Bolton  and  Birmingham  arc  evidently  depen- 
nt  upon  wider  causes  and  influences  than  those  referred  to 

Professor  Jevons.  The  density  of  population  explains  the 
riations  in  the  figures  in  many  cases  more  accurately,  we 
ink,  than  the  nature  of  the  staple  employment  and  the  con- 
dons  under  which  it  is  followed.     The  registration  district 

Haslingden,  in  Lancashire,  for  instance,  embraces  a  large 
inufacturing  population,  and  a  large  proportion  of  married 
>men  are  to  be  found  in  the  factories.  But  it  extends  over 
large  area,  and  here  the  infant  mortality  is  only  129  in  the 
)00,  whereas  the  average  for  England  is  135,  and  in  the 
Qsely  crowded  towns  of  Blackburn  and  Burnley,  which  are 
>se  by,  the  figures  are  163  and  171  respectively.  AVe  find  a 
11  stronger  illustration  of  our  meaning  when  we  turn  to  the 
:ures  relating  to  Scotland.  Here  we  find  that  the  rate  of 
:ant  mortality  varies  in  strict  accordance  with  the  density  of 
pulation.  In  1877,  which  is  the  latest  year  for  which  we 
ve  the  detailed  returns,  the  proportion  of  infants  who  died 
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under  twelve  months  out  of  every  1,000  bom  was  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  139  ;  in  the  large  towns,  125  ;  in  the  small  towns, 
105  ;  in  (he  mainland  rural  districts,  88  ;  and  in  the  insular 
rural  districts,  79.  Of  the  principal  towns,  Glasgow  heads  the 
list  with  a  mortality  of  147  to  the  1,000;  Greenock,  137; 
Edinburgh,  136;  Leith,  136;  Perth,  125;  Dundee,  124; 
Paisley,  122  ;  and  Aberdeen,  108.  Judging  from  the  general 
nature  of  the  employment  oflPered  to  the  population  of  these 
several  towns,  we  should  say  without  hesitation  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  married  women  will  be  found  in  the  factories  and 
workshops  of  the  four  towns  that  stand  lowest  on  this  list- 
Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Dundee,  and  Perth — than  the  four  that 
stand  highest,  namely,  Leith,  Edinburgh,  Greenock,  and 
Glasgow.  There  is  an  anomaly  in  these  results,'  he  politely 
adds,  '  which  is  not  explainable  by  Professor  Jevons's  theory.' 
I  should  think  not. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  given  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
first  portion  of  this  day's  special  question.  I  have  proved  by 
figures  taken  both  from  friends  and  antagonists,  and  collected 
from  the  most  reliable  sources  and  at  various  dates,  that  the 
employment  of  mothers  in  mills  and  manufactories  does  not 
injuriously  influence  the  rate  of  infant  mortality.  It  remains 
for  consideration  whether  any,  and  what,  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  such  employment,  nevertheless. 

I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  these  further 
questions,  though  their  relevancy  is  not  immediately  apparent 
They  might  be  easily  evaded  by  saying  that  since  infant  mor- 
tality is  not  higher  in  factory  districts  than  elsewhere  there  is 
no  need  for  discussing  them,  and  no  justification  for  consider- 
ing  these   districts    apart   from    others :    that  the    question 
should  rather  be,  how  is  infant  mortality  as  a  whole  to  be 
dealt  with ;  or  if  any  specialisation  were  allowable  from  the 
facts^  how  is  infant  mortality  in  non-factory  districts,  where  it 
appears  to  be  highest,  to  be   particularly  legislated  for  ?    I 
prefer  to  pass  by  this  mere  logical  advantage.     I  am  aware  of 
much  that  may  be  fairly  said  upon  the  other  side.     It  may  be 
urged,  for  instance,  that  whether  in  excess  or  not  in  factory 
districts  it  is  undoubtedly  very  high  there,  and  if  it  can  be 
lessened  by  any  reasonable  methods   that  that  is   so   much 
gained.     In  this  section  of  this  Association,  which  is  naturally 
inclined  to  view  the  matter  chiefly  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  that  would  be  a  very  pertinent  contention.    I  must  point 
out,  however,  that  even  in  this  contention  it  is  assumed  that 
the  methods  to  be  pursued  will  be  reasonable,  that  is,  above 
all  things,  to  use  a  phrase  with  some  local  colouring  about  it. 
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that  the  cure  shall  not  be  worse  than  the  disease.  I  must 
take  this  opportunity  too  of  deprecating  in  the  strongest  way 
possible  the  practice  of  viewing  great  social  questions  from  a 
merely  professional  and  therefore  one-sided  standpoint.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  many  infants  do  suffer  owing  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  mothers  away  from  home.  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  at  least  equally  true  that  many  infants 
suffer  owing  to  the  non-employment  of  their  mothers  at  home ; 
owing  to  their  leading  idle,  vapid  lives.  The  question  is,  are 
the  sufferings  in  either  case  so  great  as  to  form  fit  matter  for 
legislative  interference ;  should  the  one  set  of  mothers  be  com- 
pelled to  do  something  at  home  and  the  other  set  of  mothers 
act  to  do  anything  away  from  home  ?  It  is  clear,  too,  that  if 
the  employment  of  women  away  from  home  injuriously  affects 
their  offspring  in  some  respects,  there  must  be  some  other 
respects  in  which  it  is  beneficial,  else  why  is  not  infant  mor- 
tality higher  where  the  mothers  pjo  out  to  work  than  where 
they  do  not  go  out  to  work  ?  There  must  be  compensation 
somewhere.  Should  then  the  sufferings  only  be  regarded  and 
not  the  compensatory  advantages?  There  is  even  no  great 
difficulty,  I  think,  about  apprehending  whereabouts  these  com- 
pensations lie.  To  anyone  really  familiar  with  the  daily  life  of 
the  operative  class,  as  I  am  obliged  to  be,  they  are  indeed  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  The  greater  comforts  that  can  be  procured 
by  the  earning  of  good  wages,  the  orderly  habits  that  result 
firom  constant  and  regular  employment,  the  very  absence  from 
home  itself,  allowing  of  its  being  thoroughly  ventilated  and 
purified,  these  are  all  health  factors  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
Compare  the  decent  tidyness  of  an  operative's  home  when  the 
wife  and  family  return  from  work  with  the  frightful  squalor 
and  desperately  polluted  atmosphere  of  the  home  where  the 
women  and  children  are  unemployed  and  at  home  all  day.  It 
is  pretty  and  poetical  to  draw  fancy  pictures  of  the  opposite  of 
this,  but  this  is  the  real  likeness.  In  the  one  case  the  house 
has  been  aired,  and  cleaned  throughout  by  some  neighbour, 
usually  engaged  to  do  several  houses  together,  while  the  occu- 
pants are  away ;  in  the  other  cage  the  little  rooms  have  been 
dwelt  in  night  and  day  continuously,  and  every  breath  of  pure 
air  long  since  consumed.  There  will,  of  course,  be  dirty  streets 
and  dirty  houses  in  factory  towns  as  in  other  towns,  and  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  one  where  we  are  assembled, 
it  is  an  old  town.  But  I  unhesitatingly  aver  further  that  the 
typical  factory  town  is  cleaner  and  healthier  than  the  typical 
non-factory  town,  and  the  dwellings  usually  ever  so  much  better. 
And  with  equal,  or  if  possible  more,  confidence  do  I  assert  this  of 
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the  factx)r7  rural  district.  Let  anyone  compare  a  typical  agri- 
cultural village  with  a  typical  manufacturing  village  and  they 
will  not  long  be  at  a  loss,  I  think,  to  account  for  the  higher 
rate  of  infant,  or  any  other,  mortality  in  the  former,  such  as  I 
believe  the  records  would  be  pretty  certain  to  disclose.  But 
besides  these  sanitary  points  of  view  there  are  obviously  in 
every  problem  of  social  science  many  other  points  of  view,  and 
it  would  be  mere  wilfulness  and  perversity  to  ignore  them.  I 
will  illustrate  this  particular  case  by  a  very  familiar  instance. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  all  medical  men  are 
more  thoroughly  agreed  than  upon  the  injurious  consequences 
to  women,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  matter  now  in 
debate,  of  modem  fashionable  dress,  and  modem  fashionable 
life.  Suppose  at  some  future  Social  Science  Congress  a  special 
question  were  conceived  in  something  like  the  following 
terms: — *What  effect  on  infant  mortality  has  tight  lacing, 
late  hours,  and  lazy  habits  ? '  Does  anyone  doubt  for  a 
moment  what  the  unanimous  answer  would  be  ?  Yet  if  the 
sequence  of  that  question  were  similar  to  the  concluding  part 
of  ours  can  anyone  suppose  for  an  instant  that  legislative  in- 
terference would  be  recommended  I  I  certainly  do  not  think 
so ;  yet  common  justice,  public  interests,  and  this  universal 
consensus  of  opinion  should  surely  require  that  the  unproduc- 
tive consumer  be  dealt  with  first  ere  the  productive  labourer 
were  taken  in  hand. 

But  I  have  said  that  in  striving  to  cure  a  social  malady* 
one  needs  to  be  careful  not  only  that  the  methods  of  treatment 
be  reasonable,  but  also  that  the  cure  itself  be  not  worse  after 
all  than  the  disease.  It  is  well  to  administer  a  noxious  drug  to 
counteract  some  more  virulent  poison  in  the  body,  but  it  is 
very  bad  to  administer  a  more  noxious  poison  than  that  which 
is  to  be  counteracted ;  and  it  is  a  grave  responsibility  in  any 
case.  So  likewise  in  the  body  politic.  I  believe  that  legis- 
lative interference  with  the  freedom  of  motherhood  would, 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  be  a  most  painful  and  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and,  under  the  circumstances  that  I  have 
disclosed,  equivalent  to  the  unnecessary  administration  of  a 
particularly  noxious  drug  and  to  the  certain  consequent  pro- 
duction of  very  lamentable  results.  Of  the  precise  nature  of 
those  results  I  desire  to  say  as  little  here  as  may  be.  I  have 
not  shirked  that  most  disagreeable  duty  elsewhere ;  I  may  now 
once  again  let  another  speak  for  me,  and  shall  do  so.  In  a 
letter  to  the  *  Manchester  Guardian '  on  this  subject  Mr.  W. 
Darbyshire,  a  resident  of  that  city,  sums  up  the  matter  thus : 
'  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  passage  of  such  a  law 
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as  the  one  suggested  bj  Mr.  Jevons  would  end  perforce  in 
more  murders  and  suicides  than  any  law  known  to  the  British 
statute  book.'  With  that  opinion,  after  the  fullest  delibera- 
tion and  inquiry,  I  do  most  thoroughly  agree. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Jevons's  name  once  again,  fittingly  leads 
np  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  the  last  branch  of  this  inquiry, 
namely,  what  particular  restrictions  would  it  be  desirable  to  im- 
pose on  manufacturing  mothers  were  it  decided  to  impose  any. 
That  eminent  economist,  shortly  before  his  death,  promulgated 
the  astonishinj^  doctrine  that  a  woman  should  not  be  permitted  to 
work  in  any  factory  or  workshop  for  three  years  id'ter  she  had 
become  a  mother.  It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  much  time  in 
discussing  such  a  proposal  as  this ;  coming  from  almost  any 
other  quarter  it  would  probably  have  been  passed  by  as  simply 
ridiculous.  It  will  be  enough  to  ask  who  is  to  support  a 
widow,  for  instance,  during  those  three  years  of  enforced 
idleness  ;  and  what  is  to  become  of  the  child  ?  Other  persons 
have  recommended  other  periods  of  exclusion,  as  we  have  seen, 
according  to  their  several  fancies,  and  I  have  briefly  com- 
mented on  one  of  the  most  foolish  of  these  already.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while,  from  a  practical  point  of  view  at  all  events, 
to  say  much  about  the  others.  If  women  are  not  fit  to  go 
back  to  work  they  will  probably  not  be  received  back,  for  it 
is  not  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  have  bad  work  done. 
If  they  are  fit  to  go  back,  and  desire  it,  no  regulation,  I  hold, 
should  prevent  them.  They  are  all  alike  vitiated  too,  and  ever 
must  be,  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  they  do  not  after  all  in 
the  least  degree  ensure  what  they  profess  to  be  devised  for.  This 
surely  should  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  To  what 
end  shall  a  mother  be  forbidden  to  work  unless  she  be  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  fulfil  her  maternal  duties  to  her  child, 
and  can  any  law  compel  that  ?  If  it  cannot,  what  then  is  the 
use  of  all  this  turmoil  at  all ;  and  if  it  can,  why  on  earth 
apply  it  only  to  poor  and  industrious  women ;  were  it  not  well 
to  begin  with  the  idle  and  well  provided  first  ?  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  dilemma. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  what  ordinarily  happens  in  the  fac- 
tory districts,  or  elsewhere,  is,  that  a  mother  <vill  stay  at  home 
with  her  child  if  she  is  able,  and  if  it  is  proper  that  she  should 
do  so.  If  she  cannot  afford  to  stay,  or  if  there  is  no  use  in  her 
staying,  she  will  employ  someone  else  to  look  after  the  child 
while  she  earns  the  means  of  paying  this  intermediary.  Is 
there  anything  novel  or  unconscionable  in  that?  Usually 
where  there  are  several  children  it  will  be  worth  her  while  to 
stay  at  home  anyhow,  as  it  might  cost  more  than  the  wages 
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she  would   earn  to  pay  for  looking  after  them.     With  the 
first  child  she  will  probably  only  remain  at  home  if  she  can 
nurse  it ;  if  not  she  will  pay  someone  to  bring  it  up  for  her. 
Are  factory  mothers  the  only  mothers  that  practise  this  device  ? 
It  is  nothing  short  of  astoundinn:  that  one  should  have  to  stand 
here  and  narrate  these  facts  as  if  they  were  startling  novelties 
instead  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  and  experiences  of 
domestic  life.     Yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
be  thus  recited.     There  is  a  spirit  of  unreasoning  interference 
abroad  that  seeks  to  outstrip  in  achievement  those  laborious 
results  of  legislative  wisdom  upon  which  so  much  well  spent 
time  and  thoun^ht  have  been  lavished.  There  is  no  more  earnest 
upholder  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  Education  Acts,  and  Public 
Health  Acts,  than   I   am;    they  have,  I  believe,  developed 
naturally  as  our  history  itself  and  society  have  developed,  and 
have  fulfilled   real  and  urgent  wants.     But  just  as  I  honour 
and  regard  those  achievements  do  I  resent  any  ill-omened, 
ill-considered  intrusion  on  their  sphere,  than  which  I  believe 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  bring  odium  on  the  good  work 
that  they  have  done  and  are .  doing.     In  such  a  light  do  I 
regard  the  propositions  that  I  have    here   discussed,  and  I 
earnestly  trust  that   this   powerful    Association  will   not  be 
induced  now,  or  ever,  to  give  any  countenance  to  such  reck- 
less, immature,  and  dangerous  designs. 

Dr.  R.  Martin  also  sent  a  contribution  on  the  same  subject. 
The  writer,  iu  an  argumentative  Paper,  laid  the  excesssive 
infantile  mortality  at  the  door  of  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  con- 
<litions  of  a  healthy  existence  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  more 
particularly  of  the  mother.  The  slatternly  habits  of  the  fac- 
tory girl  when  she  became  a  wife  and  a  mother,  together  with 
lamentable  want  of  forethought  and  want  of  knowledge  of 
household  and  domestic  duties,  led  to  the  most  deplorable 
results.  The  man  soon  found  out  that  he  had  married  a  fool, 
and  the  absence  of  domestic  comforts  and  winning  modesty  on 
the  part  of  the  wife  led  the  husband  to  seek  the  public-house, 
and  evil  associates  soon  engendered  brutal  habits  on  his  part, 
the  result  being  a  miserable  ill-regulated  home,  characterised 
■only  by  drunkenness  and  neglect.  To  be  independent  of  her 
husband,  and  to  gratify  her  craving  for  drink,  a  taste  for 
which  was  too  frequently  acquired  before  marriage,  the  young 
mother  sought  the  factory.  Undoubtedly  the  employment  of 
married  females  in  mills  and  factories  greatly  increased  infantile 
mortality,  and  some  advocated  the  plan  of  stopping  by  legis- 
lative enactment  what  w^as  described   as  an  unnecessary  and 
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inhuman  state  of  things.  But  the  writer  could  not  agree  with 
the  advocates  of  such  an  extreme  measure^  because  in  his 
judgment  the  cure  would  lead  to  greater  evils  than  at  present 
existed^  and  the  cure  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  There 
were  numerous  instances  where  the  mother's  work  was  at- 
tended with  general  advantage^  and  where,  but  for  her  labour,, 
both  mother  and  children  would  have  to  undergo  great  pri- 
vations; and  he  asked  is  there  no  way  by  means  of  which 
the  mother  can  pursue  an  honourable  course  where  she  i& 
neglected  bj  her  husband,  and  neither  she  nor  her  children 
mfFer  any  injury?  He  thought  there  was.  Day  nurseries 
established  in  healthy  premises  would,  he  thought,  be  an  im- 
mense advantage,  and  infinitely  better  for  the  children  than 
the  neglect  which  too  often  prevailed  in  poverty-stricken 
iiomes.  As  a  remedy  for  the  ignorance,  to  which  so  many 
infantile  deaths  were  attributed,  it  was  urged,  that  after  boys 
iind  girls  left  school  and  commenced  to  work,  instead  of  de- 
iroting  their  evening  leisure  to  dissipation,  as  was  the  case 
with  too  many  at  present,  they  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
evening  classes,  there  to  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  health, 
and  where  girls  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
domestic  life.  The  writer,  in  conclusion,  quoted  statistics  to 
prove  that  the  infantile  mortality  of  large  towns  was  largely 
in  proportion  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  female  population^ 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Fox  (Shute  Leigh,  Wellington,  Somerset)  said  his 
firm,  of  which  he  represented  the  third  generation,  had  taken  some 
means  to  counteract  the  probable  ill  e£fects  that  arose  from  the  employ- 
ment of  mothers  in  factories.  His  firm  employed  about  1,000  work- 
people, more  than  500  of  whom  were  women.  They  had  adopted 
rules  and  regulations  for  both  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  their 
little  community.  They  had  provided  for  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
as  far  as  possible  an  even  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  for  the  women. 
Factory  labour  might  thus  be  made  remarkably  healthy  and  happy  for 
women  in  the  country.  In  towns  the  social  conditions  would  be  more 
difficult.  It  was  questionable  whether  married  women  could  economic 
tally  leave  their  homes  for  the  wages  their  labour  commanded.  The 
rules  they  (F.  B.  &  Co.)  had  laid  down  were  that  there  should  be  a 
well-conducted  creche  within  the  precincts  of  the  factory,  or  close  to 
it,  where  a  matron  had  the  infants  under  her  charge.  When  the  con* 
ditions  of  work  rendered  it  possible,  the  hours  at  which  mothers  of 
children  should  be  employed  should  be  from  breakfast  time  till  five 
o'clock,  to  give  them  time  to  put  the  house  in  order  and  send  the 
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children  to  morning  aohool,  and  return  in  good  time  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal  for  the  husband  and  family.  These  conditions  might 
not  be  practicable  where  machinery  was  dependent  on  their  laboun^ 
but  some  appropriate  work  could  usually  be  found  for  the  mothers  of 
infants.  A  well-conducted  infant  school  near  the  works  was  desirable, 
so  that  the  children  might  join  the  mother  after  mid-day  meal.  He 
thought  that  the  limit  of  work  from  nine  to  five  might  be  made  uni- 
versal for  married  women,  and  a  pecuniary  inducement  should  be 
given  to  them  not  to  return  to  work  too  soon  after  confinement.  In 
his  case  the  rule  was  that  every  married  woman  should  receive  4s,  a 
week  for  three  weeks  after  her  confinement,  in  addition  to  any  money 
received  from  a  sick  club ;  provided  she  did  not  resume  work  during 
that  period  or  receive  wages  elsewhere,  provided  that  the  child  had 
been  bom  in  wedlock,  and  that  the  woman  had  been  twelve  months  in 
the  employment  of  the  firm  and  had  not  absented  herself  more  than 
three  weeks  before  her  confinement.  These  rules  were  found  to  work 
extremely  well.  He  had  no  statistics  of  the  mortality  of  the  children. 
The  death-rate  of  the  district  was  low — hardly  19  per  cent.* 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell  (Bradford)  said  that  in  discussing  this 
matter  they  must  keep  the  point  at  issue  in  view.  There  might  perhaps 
be  some  little  truth  in  some  of  the  remarks  in  the  papers  as  to  the 
factory  population  neglecting  domentic  duties,  but  the  words  of  con- 
demnation used  were  too  strong.  In  Bradford  he  had  observed  the 
great  devotion  of  young  girls  to  the  duties  of  home,  and  that  was 
due  to  the  beneficent  change  in  factory  legislation.  The  point  at  issue, 
however,  was  the  effect  of  working  in  factories  upon  the  mothers ;  and 
they  must  derive  their  facts  from  personal  observation.  In  Liverpool 
and  Sheffield,  where  women  were  not  employed  in  factories,  the  iid&at 
mortality  stood :  in  Sheffield  95,  and  Liverpool  nearly  104.  Taking 
towns  in  the  aggregate,  there  were  other  causes  at  work  -to  produce  a 
high  infant  mortality  besides  the  labour  of  the  mothers  in  factories. 
The  unemployed  women  were  too  prone  to  take  refuge  in  drink  and 
dissipation  in  its  various  forms.  In  Sheffield  many  and  terrible  causes 
produced  the  infant  mortality  in  that  town.  Many  children,  no  doubt, 
were  lost  through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  mother.     His  answer  was 

*  The  following  are  the  Rules  adopted  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fox  Brothers 
&  Ck). : — Child-birth,  confinement  money :  1.  Every  married  woman  at  her  lying- 
in  shall  receive  4«.  per  week  for  three  weeks  after  her  confinement.  2.  This  pay- 
ment to  be  in  addition  to  any  money  that  she  may  receive  on  aocotint  of  her 
lying-in  from  any  sick  club,  or  from  Fox  Brothers  &  Co.'s  Sick  Relief  Fund. 
3.  This  payment  to  be  made  only  on  condition  that  the  person  has  not  resumed 
her  work  during  any  portion  of  the  three  weeks,  and  has  not  been  in  the  receipt 
of  any  wages  during  that  period.  4.  This  payment  will  be  made  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  chila  was  begotten  in  lawful  wedlock.  5.  The  woman  must  not 
have  been  less  than  twelve  months  in  the  employment  of  Fox  Brothers  &  Co.  pre- 
viously to  leaving  her  work,  and  must  have  worked  for  them  six  montlis  con- 
tinuously previously  to  that  time.  6.  The  woman  must  not  have  absented 
herself  from  her  work  for  more  than  three  weeks  prior  to  her  confinement. — 
N.B.  It  is  of  course  distinctly  understood  that  in  all  cases  work  is  not  to  be 
discontinued  before  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  And  that  it  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  possible  alter  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  in  Rule    , 
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hat  the  loss  among  mothers  employed  in  factories  was  not  so  great  as 
he  loss  of  infant  life  among  mothers  not  so  employed.  To  a  certain 
iegree  there  .was  an  evil  which  required  a  remedy,  and  the  remedy 
nust  be  either  an  improved  public  opinion  or  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Al  large  employer  of  labour  in  the  worsted  district  had  written  to  him  to 
say  he  could  not  trace  in  any  instance  the  death  of  a  child  to  the  em- 
ployment of  its  mother  in  a  factory.  A  medical  man  in  Wigan  wrote 
U>  say  that  few  married  women  were  there  employed  in  the  mills.  If 
women  were  compelled  to  stop  at  home  any  length  of  time  to  nurse 
their  children  they  would  become  paupers,  and  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  There  were  thus  no  sufficient  facts  to  justify 
ui  appeal  to  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  private  afi&irs  of  domestic 
Life.  Parliament  should  not  be  asked  to  interfere  unless  upon  a  strong 
expression  of  opinion  from  those  who  represented  the  working  classes 
themselves.  If  we  turned  these  women  out  of  the  factories  what  could 
we  do  with  them  7  If  we  said  that  they  should  not  labour  at  the  mill, 
at  the  very  time  when  their  expenditure  was  increasing,  and  thus  created 
poverty,  were  we  to  relieve  them  out  of  the  rates?  If  Parliament 
enforced  absence  from  labour  it  must  supply  the  means  of  living. 
Again,  if  we  excluded  such  a  woman  from  regular  employment  were 
we  to  enforce  upon  her  regular  life  at  home?  These  were  questions 
we  must  look  at  closely ;  otherwise  we  might  be  led  astray  by  feelings 
of  philanthropy  and  produce  more  evils  than  we  should  cure.  It  was 
to  his  mind  clear  that  we  must  not  extend  in  that  direction  the  area  of 
factory  legislation.  We  must  leave  fathers  and  mothers  and  manu&c- 
turers  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  We  must  trust  to  the  influence 
of  the  higher  classes,  to  the  extension  of  education  in  the  schools,  to 
the  affection  of  every  working  man  for  his  wife  and  his  child,  to  the 
high-minded  philanthropy  of  the  manufacturers.  Working  men  and 
their  employers  were  year  by  year  learning  more  how  to  help  each 
other,  and  he  was  sure  that  at  the  most  tender  and  touching  moment 
of  human  existence,  when  a  niother  was  giving  birth  to  her  child. 
Parliament  should  stay  its  rough,  austere,  and  domineering  hand,  and 
depend  upon  it  love  and  affectionate  regard  amongst  those  most 
interested  would  not  be  relied  upon  in  vain.     He  moved  : — 

*  That  the  Council  be  informed  that  this  Department,  having  careftilly  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  employment  of  mothers  in  mills  and  factories,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  any  special  restriction  be  placed  by  statute 
en  the  employment  of  mothers  in  mills  and  manufactories/ 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  M.P.  (Coventry),  said  the  question  at  issue 
possessed  interest  from  a  sanitary  and  economical  point  of  view.  As 
an  employer,  with  twenty-five  years'  experience,  he  knew  something  in 
r^^rd  to  the  employment  of  women  as  compared  with  the  employment 
of  men.  It  was  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  employers  to  discourage 
the  employment  of  women  in  factories ;  but  any  further  intervention 
of  Parliament  would  be  unadvisable  and  would  not  protect  the  women. 
Some  years  ago  in  his  works  they  had  no  restriction  on  the  employment 
of  women  after  confinement ;  but  at  the  instance  of  the  medical  man 
they  made  it  a  rule  that  women  should  withdraw  from  work  about  three 


v^^3£i   'rrr  v,   'ji^r   ^csirrnffrntPTC  vui  suRXur  3i:€  r^scnue  jftbccr  tiff 
vu%  su-.ir:.!    loer  'iiiS  s^nnzueBxieic.  and  ^usl  oblt  if  st^sr  wm'tfr  wm 
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p«r%r..TA.  T:ii%j  xxmsL  a&r  '=i«  iz-^SEnsfC  -cc  die  vooMn  in  tae  vork» 
r^7  ^.r-tT'Lns'  v-.ji^-.ie  'jcsezjus.  acroimriyarflQ.  w*ere  taose  viw  did  not 
r*"  rxnr^  silri'  ha^^t  :i^iir  m^d-cxr  steaL  Thsw  uo  lopfued  a  krarorT 
4fi<i  >>.73r7.  aiui  a  rnr^fsiccal  i=.4Cnaccor  &ofa  tee  Scfacoi  c-f  Ccckerr 
had  a:;7ec  ]AfmxjL  wrics  v*s»  lizslj  pcized.  Tli«  reach  vas  tbax  girls 
^fOi^^jj^  tfAMmhar^  c&e&  sdcs*  ;  sc  o:bk  cito  tee  works.  He  had  cot 
ckjterw^*  asLj  exoam  cf  niur.i  mcralitr  airoiiz  the  ciiildrEsi  of  the 
wotUiTi  emplojed  in  his  works.  Great  injoataoe  and  iziooiiTeni«n<» 
tni^TA  znMt  irrjm  wLa:  was  weJ  rcniMd  *  zzaodiBodieriT  legislation,* 
aaA   tr.ere£>re  he  oordiallj  seooiMied  dje  resohition  moTed  bv  Mr. 

Pow*:l 

Dr.  hu^Vji,  F.B.S.  rBristol;-  ropport^d  the  Teaolmicii.  He  was  Dd 
tttiifi^  with  the  scatistics  in  the  papers.  He  did  beliere  that  the  em- 
plovment  of  women  in  factories  had  a  ooiisiderable  influence  on  infant 
mortal  itj;  but  there  were  manj  other  sources  of  increased  in&nt 
mortality  which  it  was  difficult  to  disentangle;  most  of  them  prored 
iatal  hy  mstj  of  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Dokn  had  mentioned  that  Dr.  Dolfiis 
at  Mui^iatuen  had  found  a  decrease  of  firom  25  to  40  per  cent,  in  the 
infant  mortality  as  resulting  ^m  the  wise  rules  he  had  put  in  force. 
Mmf^fjTfzT,  during  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire,  when  the  employ- 
m';nt  of  women  seriouAly  diminished  and  the  population  suffered  from 
pTiVorty,  the  infant  mortality  decreased  greatly  in  the  towns  of  Lan- 
cunhlrti.  This  might  have  arisen  either  from  a  lessened  expenditure  in 
drink,  or  from  the  retention  of  the  women  at  home.  But  whatever 
thr;  cause,  he,  like  the  last  two  speakers,  was  thoroughly  averse  to  any 
atu.'mpt  at  Iffgislation ;  but  in  the  direction  in  which  Mr.  Dolfuss  and 
Mr.  Fox  liad  gone  there  was  no  doubt  much  could  be  done.  When 
public  opinion  had  been  drawn  to  the  matter  he  believed  a  considerable 
improvement  would  result. 

Mr.  Fkancis  G.  P.  Neison  (London)  said  that  but  for  the  statistics 
given  in  connection  with  the  subject  they  would  not  have  heard  of  the 
evils  alleged  to  arise  from  the  employment  of  married  women  in 
factories,  and  therefore  he  should  confine  his  observations  to  this 
portion  of  the  subject.  It  had  been  said  that  statistics  could  prove 
anything,  which  was  true  only  when  the  statistics  were  not  complete, 
but  had  been  collated  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  view.  When 
flomo  years  since  the  Government  appointed  a  commission  of  two 
medical  gentlemen  to  inquire  into  this  subject  he  was  consulted  on  the 
statistical  branch  of  the  question,  but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
ho  could  ofTor  no  material  help.  In  some  of  the  papers  submitted  to 
tho  mooting  the  rate  of  mortality  had  been  taken  for  the  first  five 
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rears  of  age,  but  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  first  year  of  birth  there 
fas  a  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  Indeed,  the 
oortality  of  infants  in  the  first  month  of  life  was  something  like  300 
)er  cent,  more  than  in  the  first  year,  and  the  mortality  of  the  first  year 
kbout  300  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  first  five  years.  The  best 
»urse  would  be  to  view  the  mortality  in  the  first  month  of  life,  or,  at 
inj  rate,  only  in  the  first  year  of  existence.  These  statistics  should  be 
»mbined  also  with  a  study  of  the  rate  of  marriage  in  the  district  In 
□any  towns  the  marriage-rate  was  much  greater  than  in  others,  and 
rhere  the  marriage-rate  was  higher  there  would  probably  be  a  larger 
xroportion  of  young  children  who  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  rate 
>£  in&nt  mortality.  Another  point  to  be  considered  was  the  density 
»f  the  population  and  its  social  status.  In  some  of  the  districts  of 
liondon  the  rate  of  io&nt  mortality  was  as  high  as  in  Liverpool.  The 
lationality  of  the  population  shoidd  also  be  taken  into  account  For 
lie  purposes  of  an  important  financial  investigation  he  had  had  placed 
n  his  hands  statistics  of  the  in&nt  mortality  of  nearly  all  the  large 
owns  in  the  kingdom.  In  Liverpool  he  found  the  mortality  among 
lie  Irish  population  so  great  that  none  of  the  insurance  offices  would 
ouch  business  in  Liverpool  in  the  Irish  quarter.  The  Irish  quarter  in 
[iondon  was  similar.  Speaking  generally  of  the  subject,  he  had  come 
o  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no  reliable  data  for  determining  the 
■ate  of  mortality  among  the  factory  operatives,  either  men  or  women; 
ind  the  Government  commission  had  experienced  much  the  same  result. 
le  would,  however,  suggest  a  remedy.  The  manufacturers  should 
naintain  proper  registers  of  their  own,  and  they  should  take  care  to 
-ecord  all  deaths.  Until  that  had  been  done  we  could  not  tell  whether 
Jbe  rate  of  mortality  in  textile  factories  was  greater  than  among  the 
population  outside.  He  believed  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  textile 
[nanu&cturers  might  be  fairly  asked  to  keep  such  registers  because 
ihey  were  already  compelled  to  register  the  number  of  persons  they 
smployed,  though  they  were  not  required  to  record  the  deaths  that 
occurred  among  their  operatives.  He  concurred  in  the  suggestions 
made  by  Dr.  Dolan  that  this  Association  should  collect  further  evidence 
di  the  number  of  married  women  employed  in  factories  and  the  number 
:x>nfined  annually,  and,  of  course,  the  number  of  deaths  occurring 
among  these  children.  He  regretted  that  Mr.  Powell's  resolution  did 
Qot  t£^e  the  form  that,  the  statistical  information  being  so  deficient,  it 
would  not  justify  absolute  conclusions  or  suggestions  to  the  Association. 
— Mr.  Powell  expressed  his  willingness  to  alter  the  resolution  if  the 
proposed  form  would  lead  to  further  inquiry. — Mr.  Neison  remarked 
that  hitherto  aU  inquiry  had  been  made  by  interested  parties— either 
by  medical  men,  or  by  the  manufacturers,  or  by  the  employes  them- 
felves.  What  was  requisite  was  investigation  by  an  imprejudiced  body. 
Mr.  Powell  intimated  his  intention  to  amend  his  resolution  as 
follows : — 

'  That  this  Department,  having  carefully  considered  the  question  of  the  em- 
>loyment  of  mothers  in  mills  and  manufactories,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  absence 
>f  more  precise  and  accurate  statistical  information  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  ex- 
>ediont  that  any  special  restrictions  be  placed  bj  statute  on  such  employment.' 

C   C 
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Dr.  CAmcs  Ofcdici:  Officer  of  Hahh  ibr  I>c2£b)  mal  ikal 
there  were  6rv  {tcurna  in  Dnbliii  lak  ei^eiienee  vas  Ijiaiiwl,  boi  fe 


had  tntf^*^  from  other  unras  in  Ixeluid.  Mr.  Tkjlar  s  piper  dedk 
with  the  matter  in  the  onl j  war  in  vhidi  it  eoold  be  fati|ieilf  dak 
with,  riz^  from  a  Matiitkal  point  of  view :  but  when  deafiBg  w^  lh» 
■abject  in  thai  waj  the  Katitfica  ooght  to  be  c£  die  r%ht  land.  Mz, 
Tajlor^i  Btatiatica  were  open  to  aome  objecdon^  bad^  on  die  vimk^  wot 
worthj  of  attention.  Talong  the  broad  Tiew  Mr.  Ta[^ar  had  done,  he  £d 
not  teem  to  hare  shown  that  there  waa  anj  greater  martafitj' noMBg  lh» 
children  of  women  employed  in  factories  than  there  wna  among  cMifafa 
n  the  kige  towns  where  factories  did  not  exisL  No  nfcifiai  Bai 
been  made  in  the  papers  to  the  Irish  towns.  In  DnlAn  we  fbnai 
poreitjr  assodated  with  a  high  death-rate.  If  we  compared  Debfin  aad 
Belfast  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  pofeitj  in  Doblin,  and  dit 
infiuxt  mortalit}'  of  Belfast  was  lower  than  that  of  DoUin.  If  fmdbatj 
employment  was  injurions  we  shoold  expect  to  find  a  laigcr  mortafitf 
among  children  nnder  one  year  in  Bel£ut  than  in  Dublin :  bat  die  ooa- 
tcary  was  the  case.  His  own  esperienceoffiunOylifeinDoblinwasthit 
the  women  who  were  imemployed  would  not  take  ao  modi  care  of  their 
diildren  as  the  women  who  were  employed  in  fiutoiieBL  He  had 
Tifited  the  houses  of  the  operatires  in  Bdfiwt,  and  fonnd  thai  diey  woe 
better  kept  by  the  women  who  were  emfAojtd  in  &ctorie8  than  hj 
women  who  were  imemployed,  and  their  children  were  better  cared  for. 
He  agreed  that  some  little  time  should  be  giren  to  women  in  fiictoiiei 
on  the  occasion  of  their  confinement ;  but  women  in  the  mral  distridi 
of  Ireland,  wording  on  their  own  account,  did  not  take  ao  long  as  az 
weeks.  It  might  be  de&rable  by  legislation  to  restrict  the  working 
days  of  women  at  that  period,  but  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  interfere 
further  in  the  emplo3rment  of  women  in  factories. 

Mrs.  ScATCHERD  (Leeds)  was  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
women  who  worked  in  factories,  and  she  believed  that  legislatire 
restrictions  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  bulk  of  the  mothers 
employed  in  factories  were  good  mothers,  and  she  thought  the  sugges- 
tion thrown  out  as  to  the  work  which  educated  women  mi^ht  perfann 
would  have  the  efi*ect  of  inducing  many  mothers  to  look  more  after  the 
care  of  their  families.  To  restrict  women's  labour  would  be  injuxioos. 
In  Leeds  female  labour  was  being  driven  out  of  the  confectionery  trades 
by  such  restriction.  Liberty  was  as  dear  to  women  as  to  men ;  and 
maternal  afi*ection  was  as  strong  among  women  of  the  working  class  as 
in  women  of  a  better  class.  Though  women  were  weak  they  were 
learning  to  protect  themselves,  and  in  her  district  they  had  combined 
years  ago  for  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  Chables  MdLAREN  (London)  believed  that  Mr.  Hopwoodjp 
BiU,  now  before  Parliament,  to  compt^l  husbands  properly  to  mmtnta^m 
their  wives  and  children  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  many 
married  women  being  employed  at  improper  times.  She  believed  the 
development  of  the  creche  system  and  the  further  instruction  of  women 
in  physiology  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Levt  (London)  asked  upon  what  principle  they  could 
exclude  mothers  of  young  children  from  working  in  factories.     The 
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bdTOcates  of  State  interference  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters, 
loemed  to  think  they  could,  by  force,  alter  one  point  in  the  life  of  the 
wdon,  and  leave  all  others  untouched.  This  was  not  social  science, 
bait  the  sort  of  empiricism  which  was  to  be  met  with  at  the  comers  of 
Aie  streets.  He  denied  that  society  was  justified  in  interfering  with 
tlie  personal  liberty  of  woman  or  man  in  anticipation  of  possible  eyil, 
uid  protested  againBt  the  alteration  which  had  been  made  in  the  reso- 
lution. The  right  of  adult  human  beings  to  honestly  earn  their  living 
fid  not  depend  on  the  statistics  of  infantile  mortality.  It  was  easy  to 
Aow  that,  while  the  contemplated  interference  with  mothers  would  not 
OMesBarily  secure  their  attendance  to  their  children,  it  would  produce 
ffiBastroua  effects  in  many  ways.  Whether  a  nursing  mother  was 
emplcg^ed  in  a  &ctory  or  not,  she  required  something  to  eat,  and  her 
forcible  exclusion  from  her  ordinary  means  of  livelihood  would  mate- 
rially lessen,  and  might  annihilate,  the  sustenance  fond  of  both  mother 
and  child.  The  principal  cause  of  in&ntile  mortality  was  poverty. 
Sir  William  Jenner,  twenty  years  ago,  noticed  the  fact  that  after  the 
first  two,  the  children  of  working  parents  generally  began  to  be 
'ricketty ; '  and,  -inquiring  into  the  cause,  he  found  that  the  mothers 
were  too  poor  to  get  proper  nutriment  while  nursing.  It  would  be  a 
moet  serious,  and  in  his  opinion  a  most  wicked,  thing  to  prohibit 
modiers  from  earning  their  living,  while  the  law  gave  them  no  direct 
and  honourable  means  of  obtaining  support  for  themselves  and  their 
children  from  any  other  source.  Any  reduction,  too,  of  the  prospec- 
tive earnings  of  married  couples  would  tend  to  discourage,  marriage, 
sad  increase  the  evils  of  which  this  is  the  cause.  If  he  might  venture 
on  broader  considerations,  he  would  say  that  the  division  of  labour  had 
not  reached  its  limit.  Any  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  industrial 
fireedom  of  women  would,  without  doubt,  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  that  adaptation  of  social  efforts  to  social  needs  which  is  the  only 
road  to  happiness. 

Dr.  Charles  Drtsdale  (London)  concurred  with  the  views  already 
expressed,  that  there  should  be  no  Government  interference,  though  it 
was  clear  to  him  that  factory  life  must  be  often  very  injurious  to  the 
children  of  suckling  women,  because,  whilst  ladies  of  the  better  classes 
lost  only  about  8  per  cent,  of  their  babies,  the  death-rate  of  infants 
among  Uie  &ctory  operatives  of  Liverpool  was  sometimes  about  83  per 
cent.  Dr.  Dolan  had  put  the  infant  death-rate  at  25  per  cent,  for 
Halifax ;  and  they  had  been  told  that  the  infant  death-rate  was  larger 
in  Dublin  than  in  Belfast,  the  reason  being  that  the  mothers  were 
poorer  in  Dublin  than  in  Belfast.  The  main  factor  of  the  death-rate 
of  in&nts  was  the  poverty  of  the  mothers.  To  legislate  for  that  was 
out  of  the  question.  When  mothers  were  already  ill-off  we  could  not 
force  them  to  give  up  even  the  little  they  had.  We  could  only  point 
out  that  science  taught  them  that  they  must  not  be  too  poor,  as  poverty 
•ras  now  known  to  be  the  main  cause  of  high  death-rates.  The  death- 
rate  of  young  children  in  this  country  was  an  enigma  to  him,  and  he 
lid  not  believe  it.  We  were  told  the  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales 
n  the  first  year  of  life  was  15  per  cent,  of  all  living  at  that  age; 
>at  he  did  not  believe  it  was  so  low,  because  a  large  number  of  the 
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children  bom  were  never  registered,  but  buried  aa  stillborn.  Tin 
death-rate  of  such  infants  in  France  was  21  per  1,000  of  all  living  at  tint 
age.  There  must  be  some  fault  in  the  English  registration.  He 
believed  the  death-rate  in  the  first  year  of  life  in  England  muatbf 
nearly  21  per  cent.  The  death-rate  of  in&nts  among  the  rich  wa 
8  per  cent,  and  among  the  very  poor  he  had  known  it  40  per  cent 
In  New  Zealand  the  death-rate  of  in&nts  was  below  8  per  cent,  of  ill 
living  at  that  age,  and  of  adults  only  12  per  1,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Walter  Wren  (London)  said  they  had  the  question  diacoae 
from  all  points  of  view  except  the  women's  point  of  view.  We  were 
already  too  much  governed,  and  did  not  want  any  further  interferenoi 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  whether  man  or  woman.  The  Factoij 
Acts  had,  no  doubt,  done  great  good,  and  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
evils  they  were  intended  to  cure  were  not  cured,  then  some  addition  t» 
those  Acts  might  be  necessary.  It  was  admitted  that  disease  was  traceable 
to  women  being  called  upon  to  work  at  times  when  they  were  physically 
unfit  to  do  so ;  and  he  thought  that  women,  if  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves,  might  ask  for  protection  to  be  given  to  them. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Shearer  (London)  said  that  if  there  was  a  demand 
ibr  legislative  interference,  it  had  come  from  the  medical  men  chiefly. 
All  women  were  of  the  same  disposition,  though  some  were  atrongv 
or  weaker  than  others.  For  some  women  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  carry  on  their  ordinary  work,  and  for  others  that  they  shoald 
have  rest,  before  confinement ;  but  every  woman  knew  her  own  con- 
stitution best,  and  was  the  best  judge  of  these  matters.  If  the  Associ- 
ation was  going  to  gather  statistics,  they  ought  not  to  take  the  atatistioB 
of  infant  mortality  alone.  We  could  not  separate  the  mother  from  the 
child  ;  we  might  save  the  life  of  one  at  the  cost  of  the  other ;  but  the 
most  valuable  life  of  the  two  was  that  of  the  mother.  In  future  sta- 
tistics we  must  compare  the  infant  mortality  with  the  mortality  among 
the  mothers,  to  see  that  the  gain  in  one  was  not  lost  in  the  other.  We 
must  try  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  infant  mortality,  not  by  l^is- 
lation  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  men  and  women,  but  bj 
teaching  them  better  habits. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HoRSFALL  (Manchester)  believed  that  the  evils  arising 
from  the  employment  of  women  in  mills  had  been  imderestimatcd; 
and  he  should  be  inclined  to  draw  a  picture  in  darker  colours  than  Mr. 
Taylor  had  employed.     Far  from  its  being  a  rule  to  provide  for  the 
ventilation  and  cleaning  of  a  house  during  the  absence  of  the  factory 
operative  at  work,  it  was  rather  a  rule  to  ehut  the  house  up  during  the 
day.     A  great  many  diseases  prevalent  in  the  children's  hospitals  of 
large  towns  were  traceable  to  neglect  of  cleanliness  at  home  and  the 
want  of  regular  food.     But,  nevertheless,  he  did.  not  believe  these  evils 
could  be  checked  by  legislation,  because  the  children  to  whom  he 
referred  were  not  exclusively  the  children  of  factory  operatives ;  and 
much  of  such  diseases  was  traceable  to  ignorance  and  to  drink,  and  the 
consequent  neglect  of  house  and  home.     The  remedy  vras  to  give  the 
women  of  the  working  classes  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of  their 
duties  towards  their  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  a  large 
cumber  of  the  ^^bstades.  which  made  it  difiicult  for  such  people  to  have 
comfortable  homes.     Such  steps  as  these  would  tend  to  leaaen  the 
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illingness  of  women  to  work  in  factories.  In  smoky  towns  it  was 
apossible  for  a  woman  to  keep  her  house  clean.  We  wanted  smoke 
revention,  and  adaptation  of  church  services  to  the  needs  of  the 
rorking  classes,  and  half-a-dozen  other  reforms. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wtlde  (Dudley)  argued  that  if  the  law  were  to  im- 
ose  on  a  woman  the  necessity  of  staying  at  home  when  the  wants  of 
er  children  demanded  that  she  should  labour,  then  the  law  must  also 
nd  her  the  necessary  maintenance.  He  agreed  that  it  was  undesirable 
0  legislate  on  the  subject. 

The  President  (Sir  Ruthei-ford  Alcock,  K.C.B.),  in  summing  up, 
■id  this  was  a  very  important  subject,  but  it  was  essentially  a  woman's 
[mestion.  The  statistics  quoted  did  not  seem  to  establish  very  clearly 
he  £act  that  there  was  any  great  increase  of  infant  mortality ;  yet  we 
night  take  it  for  granted  that  iactory  labour  would  interfere  very  ma- 
eruJlj  with  the  health  of  infants  and  the  duties  of  mothers.  But  there 
rae  something  worse  than  factory  labour,  and  that  was  poverty.  The 
fBnt  of  proper  nutriment  would  be  as  fatal  as  want  of  attention  on  the 
»rt  of  the  mother.  It  was  not  a  mere  question  of  sanitation,  but  a 
pestion  that  affected  the  domestic  relations  of  father  and  mother,  and 
heir  very  means  of  existence.  Although  it  was  one  of  the  very  first 
hities  of  a  man  to  support  his  wife  and  children,  it  was  also  one  of  the 
int  duties  of  a  mother  to  support  her  children.  It  would  be  the  general 
opinion,  he  thought,  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  to  justify  any  attempt 
i  legislative  interference  in  the  present  state  of  the  question.  We  might 
lerhaps  correct  the  evil  of  a  woman  being  at  work  when  she  was  not 
Q  a  fit  state  to  labour,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  amount  of  evil 
night  result  from  undue  interference.  The  statistics  had  not  borne 
>at  the  assertion  that  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  was  the 
iaose  of  the  great  infant  mortality  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  not  been 
ihown  that  it  would  be  possible  to  legislate,  without  undue  and  dan- 
;erouB  interference  with  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  discre- 
ioQ  of  mothers  in  regard  to  their  children  and  the  means  of  support. 
rYe  were  not  in  a  position  to  point  out  in  what  way  we  could  legislate 
nth  advantage  to  the  infants  and  the  mothers.  We  were  told  by  the 
adiesthat  they  did  not  require  protection,  and  that  women  could  judge 
or  themselves ;  and  on  the  whole  he  thought  no  case  had  been  made 
rut  which  would  justify  them  in  recommending  legislation,  the  benefits 
)f  which  would  be  very  doubtful. 

Mr.  DoLAN,  in  reply,  said  he  felt  gi-ateful  that  there  had  been  a 
general  concurrence  in  his  views.  He  did  not  want  legislation,  but  there 
rere,  no  doubt,  evils  that  might  be  lessened  in  regard  to  the  employment 
if  women  in  factories.  As  to  the  medical  profession,  every  man  in  it  had 
)een  educated  to  desire  to  benefit  the  community,  and  this  was  attested 
)j  the  history  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  replying,  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
rith  the  discussion.  He  did  not  expect  to  hear  an  objection  to  statis- 
ica.  If  they  were  not  to  appeal  to  statistics,  what  could  they  appeal 
0  ?  Would  they  appeal  to  sentiment  ?  If  so,  he  would  accept  even 
hat  test,  for  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  pity  and  decency  was 
gainst  interference  of  the  State  between  a  mother  and  her  child. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 
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IVhat  Reforms  are  desirable  in  the  Administration  of  Hospitals  f 
By  T.  GiLB ART- Smith,  ALA.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital. 

WHEREVER  existing  anomalies  demand  removal,  or  acti?e 
abuses  call  for  suppression,  especially  when  these  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  is  certain  to  display  a  practical 
interest  in  the  needful  reformation.  Amongst  the  important 
questions  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Association,  but 
few  can  be  more  worthy  of  its  deliberation  than  that  which  is 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  institutions  to  which  is 
entrusted  the  care  of  those  who,  when  attacked  by  disease,  are 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  charitable  aid.  The  eflSciency  and 
character  of  this  administration  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  vital 
consequence  to  Social  Science,  and  the  consideration  of  what 
reforms  may  be  desirable  in  its  guiding  principles  and  practical 
working  should  not  longer  be  neglected. 

Approach  this  subject  how  we  may  its  importance  is  great; 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  population 
that  is  compelled  to  participate  in  the  relief  bestowed,  and 
whose  well-being  demands  that  this  relief  should  be  effectual 
and  readily  attainable,  but  it  is  equally  so  when  viewed  in  the 
interests  of  the  vast  income  which,  with  the  characteristic 
munificence  of  English  benevolence,  is  annually  expended.  It 
is  of  importance  also,  whether  surveyed  from  the  aspect  of 
medical  science  and  education,  or  as  an  essential  factor  in  the 
social  edifice.  And  yet,  like  all  great  questions,  its  reform 
is  encircled  by  diflSculties.  These  are  mainly  associated  with 
the  intrinsic  constitution  of  the  numerous  institutions,  and 
arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  diversity  of  their  origin,  aim, 
and  systems  of  management,  and  from  the  complex  nature 
of  the  principles  involved,  together  with  the  variety  of  details 
connected  with  their  technical  working.  Efficient  medical 
relief  is  an  urgent  everyday  necessity,  which  hitherto  has  been 
principally  provided  through  channels  which  exhibit  all  the 
faults  of  inadequate  organisation  and  of  isolated  efforts.  To 
seek  the  removal  of  these  well  becomes  this  Association. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  influential  public  bodies  and 
deputations,  your  Council  has  recently  dealt  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  metropolitan  charities,  and,  aided  by  public  dis- 

>  So6  Transaeticms,  1881,  p.  493;  1878,  p.  620  ;  1862,  pp.   617.   647;  1861, 
p.  554  ;  1858,  p.  462;  Swional  Proceedings,  rol.  xv.  pp.  35,  171,  182,  216. 
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cussion  held  under  its  auspices,  in  which  those  well  qualified 
firom  their  position  and  experience  to  join  have  taken  part,  and 
by  other  modes  of  inquiry,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
reformation  is  urgently  called  for. 

By  the  help  of  a  special  committee  a  memorial  ^  was  drawn 
up  embodying  certain  resolutions,  and,  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded,  was 
forwarded  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  with  the  humble  praver  that  Her  Majesty  might 
be  pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Com'nission  to  ascertain  fully  the 
needs  of  the  metropolis  in  respect  to  this  matter,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  trustworthy  data  upon  which  to  base  such  reforms  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  may 
appear  to  it  desirable.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant 
date  Her  Majesty  may  be  advised  to  issue  this  Commission. 

When  requested  by  your  Council  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  this  question  before  you,  its  vastness  and 
its  complexity  caused  me  much  hesitation.  On  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  deal  with  matters 
of  hospital  administration  and  reform  as  affecting  the  metro- 
polis only,  and  particularly  with  the  relations  borne  by  clinical 
nospitals  to  their  medical  schools,  I  will  endeavour  to  discuss 
some  of  the  more  important  points  in  connection  with  hospital 
distribution,  construction,  government,  administration,  and 
finance;  medical  relief,  medical  and  surgical  staff  appoint- 
ments, medical  education,  registration,  nursing,  and  special 
hospitals ;  and,  having  considered  these,  1  purpose  concluding 
with  certain  propositions  dealing  with  this  complicated  question 
in  a  definite  manner. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  distribution  of  hospital  accommodation  in  the  metropolis 
has  attracted  much  attention.  The  Council  of  your  Association 
is  of  opinion  that  hospital  accommodation  in  London  is  im- 
perfectly distributed,  and  in  many  districts  altogether  inade- 
quate. In  support  of  this  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  popula- 
tion of  London,  resident  in  the  area  which  is  served  by  the 
metropolitan  charities,  is  estimated  at  4^  millions,  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  adjacent  counties,  from  which,  however,  many 
severe  and  anomalous  cases  are  frequently  sent  to  the  London 
hospitals.  Of  this  vast  multitude  the  upper  classes  are  able  to 
procure  medical  advice  for  themselves ;  the  lower  or  pauper 
class  are  sufficiently  provided  for  by  workhouse  dispensaries 
and    infirmaries;    while    the    intermediate    class,    including 

>  See  p.  438. 
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labourers^  artisans,  and  small  tradesmen,  are  accastomed  to 
resort  in  cases  of  severe  illness  or  accident  to  charitable 
medical  institutions. 

The  number  of  hospitals  is  sixty-six,  and  that  of  other 
institutions  122,  and  their  aggregate  income  is  about  650,000/., 
partly  derived  from  endowments,  and  partly  from  volun- 
tary donations  and  bequests.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
provision,  there  are  great  and  populous  districts,  covering^ 
many  square  miles,  which  are  without  any  adequate  provision 
for  the  hospital  treatment  of  patients.  The  general  hospitals, 
including  all  the  large  ones,  are  clustered  round  the  centre 
of  London,  whilst  there  are  few,  and  those  of  but  small 
capacity,  in  those  outskirts  which  are  occupied  by  a  dense 
labouring  and  lower  middle-class  population.  Of  fifteen 
general  hospitals,  exclusive  of  the  French,  German,  Seamen's, 
and  Homceopathic,  ten  are  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Charing  Cross,  and  contain  3,459  beds  out  of  a 
total  of  4,534  for  the  entire  metropolis.  Of  the  other  five, 
one  only — the  Great  Northern,  with  thirty-three  beds — iff 
situated  in  North  London  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
population  estimated  at  908,000;  two — the  London,  with 
790  beds,  and  the  Metropolitan  Free,  with  twenty  beds, 
both  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  district  beyond  the  City — are 
alone  available  for  the  East-end  with  its  river-side  and  manu- 
facturing population  of  1,041,000;  two  in  the  west — St. 
Mary's,  200  beds,  and  West  London,  forty-two  beds — for  a 
population  of  912,000.  On  the  Surrey  side  of  London  there 
are  two,  both  of  which  are  included  in  the  ten  above  men- 
tioned— Guy's,  with  650  beds,  and  St.  Thomas's,  with  572,  of 
which,  however,  only  half  are  at  present  available — for  a  popu- 
lation of  1,380,000.  Both  these  hospitals  are  situated  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  district  south  of  the  Thames,  and  at  some 
miles  distant  from  a  portion  of  that  district  In  short,  north 
London  has,  properly  speaking,  no  large  general  hospital, 
whilst  the  extreme  east,  west,  and  south  are  scarcely  better 
supplied. 

These  statements  will  be  readily  verified  by  an  examination 
of  the  tables  appended  to  this  paper. 

There  are  in  London  somewhere  about  30,000  beds  avail* 
able  for  diseases  and  accidents,  and  some  1,474  for  infectious^ 
fevers.  These  comprise  hospitals  and  workhouse  infirmaries  of 
all  descriptions,  but  do  not  include  lunatic  asylums.  It  i» 
well  worthy  of  discussion  whether  the  new  workhouse  in- 
firmaries, which  are  constructed  and  managed  on  principles 
superior  to   hospitals   of   earlier   date,   should  not    be  made 
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available  for  the  metropolitan  sick  independently  of  their  being 
of  the  pauper  class.  These,  together  with  the  existing  hospital 
accommodation,  and  administered  by  a  competent  authority, 
which  would  apportion  amongst  them  the  class  for  which  they 
are  destined,  would  doubtless  meet  the  present  demand. 

In  order  to  show  how  ill  provided  are  the  outlying  districts. 
Dr.  Mouat,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  refers  in  his  paper 
on  Hospitals,  published  recently  in  the  Lancety  to  Lewisham> 
the  nearest  point  of  whose  boundary  is  about  five  miles  from 
Charing  Cross,  and  the  farthest  a  little  more  than  ten  miles. 
Lewisham  occupies  11,436  acres,  and  has  a  scattered  popu- 
lation of  73,314,  which  averages  only  six  persons  to  an  acre. 
It  has  one  hospital  for  women  and  children  in  Upper  Sydenham 
for  the  eighteen  square  miles,  and  this  gives  a  proportion  of 
one  bed  to  2,222  persons  in  a  special  section  only  of  the 
population.  Greenwich,  also,  which  covers  3,426  acres,  with 
a  population  of  131,264,  or  thirty-five  to  an  acre,  has  but  two 
hospitals,  or  one  to  2*7  square  miles,  available  for  the  sick 
poor  of  its  non-pauper  suffering  population.  These  may  be 
taken  as  fair  illustrations  of  the  absence  of  suitable  hospital 
machinery  for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  suburban  districts^ 
or  for  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  metropolis. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  class  of  illness  for  which  no  provision 
whatever  is  made — a  class  which,  refused  admission  into  the 
hospitals,  is  unsuited  for  workhouse  infirmaries.  Such  diseases 
as  consumption,  hip  disease,  and  other  slow  chronic  ailments 
requiring  a  lengthened  treatment,  country  air,  and  surgical 
appliances  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Medical  relief  to  be 
complete  should  effectually  deal  with  these. 

Metropolitan  Ambulance  Service. — The  mortality  of  the 
metropolis  is  doubtless  increased  by  the  extra  risk  incurred  in 
conveying  the  sick  and  wounded  from  distant  suburbs  to  the 
centrally-placed  hospitals,  and  great  inconvenience  and  expense 
are  thus  incurred  by  the  patients.  Much,  however,  might 
be  accomplished  were  a  well-organised  metropolitan  ambulance 
brigade  established.  This  would  prove  an  immense  boon  to 
the  sick  of  every  class,  whether  pauper  or  well-to-do. 

When  third-  and  fourth-rate  cities  of  America  have  these 
services  in  full  working  order,  it  is  high  time  that  our  metro- 
polis should  commence  to  stir  itself  m  the  matter,  and  that 
those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  sudden  accident 
or  to  become  seriously  ill  in  its  streets  should  be  able  with 
confidence  to  rely  upon  a  safe,  easy,  and  speedy  method  of 
transit  to  the  nearest  place  where  they  could  receive  skilful 
aid.      At  present  simple  fracture  of  a  limb  in  a  distant  suburb 
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may  be  transformed  into  a  compound  and  perilous  injury^ 
necessitating  amputation  and  endangering  life,  by  the  jolting 
of  the  four-wheeled  cab^  supplemented  with  die  rough  hand- 
Ung  of  ignorant  sympathy  whUe  bein^  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  Under  an  efficient  ambulance  service,  the  quick 
arrival  of  the  ambulance — with  its  easy  motion,  well-adapted 
bed,  and  skilled  attendance— would  immediately  place  the 
injured  person  in  the  ward,  as  it  were,  of  a  hospital.  An 
economy  of  human  suffering  and  life  would  thus  be  achieved. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  matter  should  be  energetically  under- 
taken. 

The  committee  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  recently  held 
at  the  United  Service  Institution,  under  the  presidency  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  a  horse  ambulance  service  for  London,  adopted  the 
following  proposals : — 

1.  That  stations  for  ambulance  waggons  to  be  drawn  by 
horse  or  hand  are  necessary  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
especially  in  those  parts  where  a  large  number  of  men  are 
employed. 

2.  That  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  having  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  those  police-stations  which  can 
accommodate  ambulance  waggons,  the  committee  is  prepared, 
provided  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming,  to  place  one 
or  more,  if  required,  at  each  station. 

3.  That  there  are  fifteen  stations  which  can  take  an  am- 
bulance, and  the  estimated  cost  of  providing  them  is  850/. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  James  H.  Grossman, 
deputy-chairman  of  the  London  Hospital,  states,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times y  that,  in  reply  to  a  circular  sent  to  all  the  hospitals, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  the  authorities  that  such  a  service  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  population  generally ;  and  that,  once 
commenced  and  in  working  order,  it  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  recognised  as  an  absolute  requirement  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  metropolis.  If  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worfcs 
would  take  up  the  management  of  the  service  as  coming 
within  their  province  it  would  at  once  become  a  success.  The 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has,  through  the  energy  of  their 
vice-chairman.  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie,  established  a  perfect 
system  of  ambulance  waggons  for  infectious  cases.  The 
asylums  are  connected  by  telephonic  wires  with  the  central 
office  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  which  is  in  direct  com- 
munication with  an  ambulance  yard  in  London  Fields, 
Hackney,  where  horses  are  kept  harnessed  in  readiness. 
Whenever  an  ambulance  is  required,  the  order  is  received  in  a 
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few  minutes  from  the  office,  and  one  with  an  attendant  nurse  is 
straightway  despatched  to  the  spot.  If  such  a  system  can  be 
so  easily  organised  for  cases  of  infection,  there  ought  to  be  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  establishing  a  similar  one  for  ordinary 
cases.  There  are  probably  900,000  people  engaged  daily 
in  manual  labour,  and  subject  to  serious  accident  at  any 
moment.  The  value  of  health  to  those  who  have  to  maintain 
their  families  on  weekly  and  daily  earnings  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  community,  just  as  the  quick  restoration  of 
wounded  soldiers  is  to  an  army  in  the  field ;  and  therefore  the 
sooner  a  man  is  restored  to  health  after  a  severe  injury  the 
better  for  the  State,  and  every  means  ought  to  be  provided  for 
the  easy  transference  of  a  wounded  man  to  the  nearest  hospital 
without  any  aggravation  of  the  injury. 

It  seems  essential  to  the  efficient  administration  of  a  metro- 
politan ambulance  service  that  it  should  be  undertaken  by  a 
municipal  authority  rather  than  by  private  charity.  It  is  a 
duty  that  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  hospitals,  as  they 
are  already  overburdened  with  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  can 
not  well  be  taxed  with  this  responsibility.  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  working  the  service  would  doubtless  be  greater  if 
administered  by  the  hospitals,  besides  obviously  involving  loss 
of  time  to  the  sick. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  devoted  by  eminent  au- 
thorities to  hospital  construction,  it  is  still  defective.  Build- 
ing after  building  has  of  late  been  erected,  which  exhibit  un- 
pardonable errors,  and  show  a  persistent  disregard  of  what 
is  considered  essential  in  such  structures.  As  illustrating  this. 
Dr.  Mouat  states : — *  I  have  lately  visited  the  University  Col- 
lege and  Westminster  Hospitals  to  see  the  additions  and  altera- 
tions carried  out  in  them,  and  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  that 
they  should  have  received  the  sanction  of  any  hospital  physician 
or  surgeon  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject;  for 
what  has  been  done,  even  if  it  be  right  in  itself,  has  left  the 
cardinal  defects  of  both  the  buildings  unremedied.'  And 
again: — *  The  Westminster  Hospital  contains  grave  defects  of 
construction,  and  the  out-patients'  department  in  the  basement 
is  remarkable  for  its  unsanitary  state  and  surroundings.  The 
dissecting-room  is  also  in  the  basement,  and  the  ventilation  of 
the  whole  building  is  seriously  impeded  by  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments devoted  to  the  school.' 

It  is  evident  that  sufficient  care  is  not  bestowed  upon  the 
sites  chosen  for  the  erection  of  hospitals.     They  should  be  in 
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healthy  spaces^  and  as  little  as  possible  contaminated  by  the 
insanitary  conditions  of  closely  occupied  areas.  The  erection 
of  a  hospital  upon  an  unsuitable  site  should  be  an  unpossibility. 

A  new  departure  in  hospital  construction  is  to  be  seen 
at  Antwerp,  where  the  new  hospital  in  process  of  erection 
has  been  constructed  on  the  circular  ward  system.  This 
system,  which  is  a  development  of  the  pavilion  system, 
was  advocated  by  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  University  College,  at  a  meeting  of  this  Association  held 
in  Cheltenham  in  1878.  It  is  asserted  in  its  favour  that  it 
fulfils  certain  conditions  held  to  be  essential — viz.  freedom  of 
frontage,  and  exposure  to  air  and  light;  a  sufficient  allot- 
ment per  patient  of  wall  space,  floor  space,  and  cupboard 
space ;  adequate  ventilation  and  warming  of  the  wards ;  the 
number  of  patients  under  one  roof;  the  isolation  of  the  wards 
from  each  other,  and  from  sculleries,  lavatories,  water-closets, 
&c. ;  and  lastly,  the  detachment  of  the  administrative  from  the 
sick  department. 

Greater  simplicity  of  design  is  called  for,  more  particu- 
larly in  special  hospitals,  where  space,  light,  and  ventilation 
are  often  neglected.  In  many  large  hospitals  the  construction 
of  the  wards,  the  arrangement  of  the  beds,  the  pervious  and 
absorbent  character  of  the  walls  and  floors,  the  numerous 
corners,  staircases,  passages,  and  corridors,  reveal  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  structural  defects.  Better  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  warmth  by  natural 
and  artificial  means,  and  for  the  removal,  especially  at  night,  of 
vitiated  atmosphere;  while  the  necessity  for  light  and  sun- 
shine— influences  of  known  value  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
— in  some  instances  appears  to  be  little  thought  of.  Culpable 
neglect  is  exhibited  in  many  of  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
sufficient  care  is  not  bestowed  on  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases.  Isolation  wards,  sufficient  for  the  daily 
demands  of  a  hospital,  should  be  provided ;  for  the  need  of 
these  seriously  cripples  the  efficiency  of  an  institution.  There 
should  also  be  adequate  bath  departments. 

Furthermore,  reform  is  necessary  in  regard  to  furniture  and 
decorations.  Bed  curtains  should  be  abolished,  blinds  should 
be  of  a  non-absorbent  material,  while  all  mural  decorations 
should  be  such  as  to  harbour  but  little  dust. 

Then,  again,  the  present  form  of  metropolitan  hospital  con- 
struction is  deflective,  regarded  from  a  nursing  point  of  view. 
The  convenient  distribution  of  the  sick  for  nursing  purposes^ 
permitting  easy  supervision  by  the  sister  in  charge,  together 
with  economy  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  and  ward 
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maids,  is  almost  impossible  in  most  London  wards.  The  new 
hospital  in  Glasgow  is  a  decided  improvement,  for  it  is  so  con- 
structed that  a  male  and  female  ward,  each  containing  twenty 
beds,  is  under  the  care  of  one  sister  who  is  responsible  to  one 
medical  officer  only.  Such  an  arrangement  obviously  means 
a  distinct  advantage  to  each  patient 

An  investigation  into  the  matter  of  hospital  construction, 
independently  of  other  important  questions  relating  to  hospital 
administration,  would  reveal  the  need  for  effectual  inquiry. 
A  properly  constituted  authority,  by  which  all  hospital 
buildings  and  alterations  should  be  sanctioned  previous  to 
their  erection,  and  afterwards  periodically  inspected,  is 
urgently  called  for,  and  its  establishment  should  not  be 
delayed. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Few  indeed,  if  any,  would  dispute  the  fact  that  our  chari- 
table institutions  are  imperfectly  governed.  Recent  events 
ai'e  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  this.  The  different 
systems  of  governing  are  exhibited  in  a  comparison  of  the 
constitution  and  governing  bodies  of  the  various  hospitals. 
At  the  great  endowed  hospitals  the  governing  body  is  self- 
elected,  and  the  medical  officers  have  but  little,  if  any, 
voice  in  the  management.  At  some  hospitals  the  general 
body  of  subscribers  delegate  their  powers  to  committees  of 
which  the  medical  officers  may  or  may  not  be  members,  while 
other  hospitals  are  practically  governed  by  a  single  individual ; 
and  there  are  hospitals  where  any  governor  may  take  his  seat 
at  the  general  board  and  vote  upon  any  question.  Where 
this  exists  the  medical  officers  may,  and  usually  do,  qualify  as 
governors. 

The  dangers  besetting  hospital  administration,  when  its 
duties  are  delegated  to  a  single  individual,  are  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  not  long  since  this  system  had 
nearly  entailed  the  closing  of  a  great  hospital  and  the  dispersal 
of  its  medical  school ;  nay,  that  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
done  so  had  not  its  medical  officers,  acting  under  extremely 
difficult  circumstances,  surrendered  their  position  to  a  despotic 
and  untaught  power,  believing,  no  doubt,  that  a  betrayal  of 
the  interests  of  the  patients  confided  to  their  care  were  a  less 
evil  than  the  closure  of  the  institution.  This  unworthy  con- 
flict cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  unexpected  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  following  opinion  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  when  reporting  some  years  ago  upon  this  insti- 
tution, e,g. : — ^  Not  only  is  this  great  school  of  medicine  thus 
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wholly  delivered  up  to  the  treasurer's  discretion,  but  die 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital  being  practically 
selected  from  the  lecturers  in  the  school,  their  nomination  is 
virtually  surrendered  to  him.'  But,  strange  to  say,  a  state 
of  things  is  permitted  to  continue  which  is  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  regulate  this  great 
charity. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  management  of  a  large 
charity  should  be  entrusted  to  one  man  who,  however  well 
qualified  in  many  respects,  has  not  had  the  special  training 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  post,  and  who  cannot  acquire  the 
medical  knowledge  absolutely  requisite  for  his  office,  save  by 
the  maintenance  on  his  part  of  cordial  relations  with  the 
medical  staff  aud  by  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
matters  of  the  greatest  weight  he  must  walk  blindfold  unless 
guided  by  their  counsel.  With  even  the  best  of  such  men  the 
slightest  friction  may  entail  disaster.  On  the  other  hand, 
government  by  the  open  board  system  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
commended. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  charter  and  bye-laws  some 
hospitals  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  which 
their  medical  staff  could  bring  to  bear  upon  their  adminis- 
tration. Such  documents  should  be  altered.  The  threefold 
interests  of  the  sick,  of  the  public,  and  of  medical  science  alike 
demand  that  the  control  and  supervision  of  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions, whether  endowed  or  unendowed,  should  be  vested  not 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual  however  gifted,  but  in  a  board 
of  management,  upon  which  men  practically  experienced  in 
the  objects  and  working  of  a  public  charity  should  be  found. 
With  such  a  committee,  subject  to  annual  election  by  the 
governors,  and  composed  of  members  technically  skilled  in 
matters  of  finance,  architecture,  administrative  capacity,  sanita- 
tion, and  medical  science  and  education,  the  confidence  of  all 
concerned  in  the  well-being  of  the  charity  would  be  secured, 
and  it  should  be  a  universal  principle  that  the  medical 
staff  should  be  annually  called  upon  to  elect  certain  of  its 
number  to  form  an  integral  part  of  such  committee.  Were 
this  carried  out  many  deplorable  blunders  would  be  avoided.  It 
seems  strange  that  those  who  are  most  debarred  from  taking  their 
places  on  hospital  committees  are  the  very  men  who,  spending 
a  large  portion  of  their  lives  within  the  walls  of  a  hospital, 
are  conversant  with  its  working,  seeing  that  they  are  the  main 
instruments  in  the  distribution  of  its  benefits.  Again,  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  a  large  institution  that  the 
executive  power  of  its  managing  committee  should  be  en- 
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rasted  to  a  responsible  officer,  who  should  be  lay  or  medical, 
kccording  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  who  would  have 
'uU  power  to  deal  with  the  everyday  details  of  hospital  life. 

MANAGEMEKT. 

This  is  a  question  which  covers  a  wide  area,  including  as 
it  does  the  management  of  everything  and  everybody  engaged 
in  the  general  and  technical  working  of  these  institutions. 
The  Council  of  this  Association  agreed  that  hospitals  are 
oianaged  on  very  different  systems,  some  of  them  under  Acts 
[>f  Parliament,  and  that  some  of  these  systems  can  hardly  be 
worked  consistently  with  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
medical  science,  and  with  the  change  of  opinion  which  is  taking 
place  regarding  the  administration  of  medical  charity. 

These  diverse  systems  lead  to  extraordinary  variations  in 
respect  to  the  expenses  of  administration  and  maintenance. 
This  is  verified  by  reference  to  Mr.  Burdett's  statistical  tables,' 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
management  to  that  of  maintenance  in  the  metropolitan 
general  hospitals  varies  from  27*514  (No.  3)  to  5*073  (No.  70a), 
and  in  metropolitan  special  hospitals  from  56*070  (No.  120) 
to  3*357  (No.  122);  and  although  probably  much  of  this 
variation  may  be  due  to  different  methods  of  accounting, 
yet  even  this  matter  in  itself  is  one  which  calls  for  inquiry. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  instances  the  finances  are 
incompetently  handled,  with  but  little  regard  to  economy.  In 
many  the  management  is  slovenlv,  while  in  all  extravagance 
and  waste  in  minor  details  are  to  be  found. 

A  uniform  system  of  keeping  the  books  and  accounts 
should  be  devised  and  adopted  in  all  hospitals.  A  glance  at 
the  published  balance-sheets  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  instituting  comparisons 
between  the  relative  expenses  of  each  institution.  Before 
such  a  comparison  per  patient  can  be  made  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  to  a  common  basis  the  various  statements  of  accounts, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  in  an  identical  manner  and 
under  identical  heads,  each  of  which  shall  include  identical 
items.  The  diversity  of  systems  of  hospital  book-keeping  and 
the  unreliableness,  because  the  basis  is  never  identical,  of  the 
statements  as  to  cost  per  patient  furnished  by  hospital  autho- 
rities, is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  their  figures  with  those 
recently  worked  out  on  an  identical  basis  by  Mr.  Burdett. 
The  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of.  book-keeping  should 
moreover  be  enforced  upon  all  hospitals,  together  with  the  in- 
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stitution  of  an  audit  by  a  professional  accountant  elected 
annually,  and  in  whose  election  the  subscribers  should  have  a 
voice.  Inspection  of  hospital  accounts  will  show  the  need  of  a 
properly-conducted  public  audit.  This  is  essential  to  secure  a 
right  distribution  of  medical  relief,  and  as  a  guarantee  to  the 
donors  of  charitable  money  that  strict  economy  is  practised.  A 
professional  periodical  examination  would  ensure  that  the  books 
were  properly  kept  Recent  inquiry  shows  that  of  fifty-four 
institutions  but  fifteen  employed  professional  auditors,  while 
the  accounts  of  five  hospitals  were  audited  by  the  hospital 
officials.  Additional  confidence  in  the  economical  administration 
of  the  various  institutions  would  be  thereby  inspired,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  efficiency  of  the  management  would  not 
be  impaired,  and  the  support  from  a  benevolent  and  grateful 
public  would  be  stimulated.  It  is  desirable,  also,  l£at  the 
legislature  should  demand  from  every  charitable  institution  an 
exact  annual  return  of  its  financial  position. 

Many  of  these  abuses  and  anomalies  would  long  since 
have  been  remedied  but  for  the  absence  of  organisation  and 
combination  amongst  charitable  institutions.  The  want  of 
this  materially  lessens  their  usefulness,  for  the  heterogeneous 
systems  employed  lead  to  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  valuable 
material.  A  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  in  December 
1881,  unanimously  resolved: — 

*  That  this  meeting  suggests  to  the  Council  the  expediency 
of  recommending  that  the  various  liosj)itals  of  London  should 
combine  to  organise  a  common  council  of  representatives  of 
each  institution  for  the  purpose  of  •considering  the  best  means 
for  managing  their  respective  charities.' 

Undoubtedly  an  association  for  the  promotion  and  discus- 
sion of  subjects  connected  with  hospitals  would  be  of  vast 
advantage.  Questions  connected  with  hospital  supply,  finance, 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  hospitals,  the  relation  of  dispensaries — 
especially  of  provident  dispensaries — to  hospitals,  and  the  ade- 
quate trial  of  new  systems  can  alone  be  rightly  judged  and 
decided  upon  by  means  of  such  co-operation. 

FINANCE. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  hospital  administration  are  well 
known.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Council  that  the  funds 
now  available,  either  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  nearly  all 
the  existing  institutions,  or  for  the  extension  of  relief  to 
districts  hitherto  unprovided  for,  are  insufficient.  In  sup- 
port of  this,  it  is  stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nicclical   charities    of   London   are  dependent,   wholly   or  in 
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part,  on  the  precarious  and  insufficient  income  derived  from 
voluntary  contributions ;  and  their  efficiency  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent impaired,  and  their  development  cramped,  for  want  of 
funds.  In  some  cases  it  is  even  impossible  to  maintain  the 
number  of  patients  for  which  the  building  is  adapted.  The 
newspapers  are  filled  daily  with  urgent  appeals  for  assistance, 
to  enable  the  work  to  be  efficiently  carried  on,  and  for  the 
discharge  of  accumulated  liabilities.  Indeed,  the  day  may 
not  improbably  come  when,  from  the  falling  off  of  the  present 
casual  support,  the  closing  of  a  considerable  part  or  the  whole 
of  some  large  institution  may  bring  terrible  misery  upon  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated. 

In  some  cases  the  gradual  migration  of  the  wealthy  classes 
from  a  district  has  deprived  the  medical  charities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  local  support  upon  which  they  previously,  de- 
pended, consequently  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  those  institu- 
tions in  a  state  of  efficiency  increases  year  by  year.  The 
Soss  income  as  against  the  expenditure  as  returned  to  the 
ospital  Sunday  Fund  shows  an  annual  large  excess  in  the 
latter,  which  has,  in  most  cases,  to  be  met  by  a  sale  of  stock ; 
and  we  fear  that  such  sales  are  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish. 

But  perhaps  the  most  pressing  need  of  funds  arises  from 
the  obvious  necessity  for  hospital  accommodation  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  an  area  of  120  square  miles,  covered 
by  a  dense  population.  General  hospitals  should  be  erected 
in  outlying  districts,  while  convalescent  institutions,  to 
which  patients  may  be  sent  to  complete  their  recovery,  and 
which  would  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  wards  of  hospitals, 
are  likewise  essential.  Capital  is  required  to  build  *thesc,  and 
income  to  maintain  them  afterwards. 

A  commission  would  report  in  what  way  these  funds  should 
be  provided,  whether  partially  through  payment  by  patients, 
and,  if  so,  how  these  payments  should  be  supplemented, 
together  with  such  other  cognate  matters  as  might  result  in 
the  final  adoption  of  important  improvement  in  the  working 
of  the  present  system  of  medical  relief  in  London. 

MEDICAL   RELIEF. 

The  present  system  of  indiscriminate  relief  injuriously 
affects  the  independence  and  self-reliance  of  those  who  are 
able  to  meet,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  cost  of  medical  and 
surgical  treatment. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  this  Association. 
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It  is  indisputable  that  the  pauperisation  of  the  working 
and  industrial  classes  is  more  or  less  inevitable  under  any 
system  of  indiscriminate  bounty,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  serious  defects  of  the  present  system,  inseparable  as  it 
is  from  such  a  multiplioation  of  medical  charities  scattered 
over  London,  without  any  unity  of  action  or  adequate  means  of 
avoiding  undesirable  divergencies.  It  is  the  labouring,  indus- 
trial, and  wage-receiving  part  of  the  population  which  occupies 
the  wards  and  out-patient  rooms  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
How  far  the  class  in  question  is  properly  entitled  to  receive 
medical  treatment  as  a  charity,  or  in  what  manner  those  who 
are  able  should  contribute  some  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
cost,  is  precisely  one  of  the  questions  which  would  fitly 
devolve  upon  a  Royal  Commission  to  ascertain  by  careful 
inquiry.  Yet  all  must  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
sympathy  which  the  benevolent  will  ever  cherish  towards 
their  poorer  brethren,  who,  although  ordinarily  in  receipt  of 
good  wages,  are  temporarily  deprived  of  the  means  of  support- 
ing their  families. 

In-Patient  Department, — While  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that 
our  hospitals  should  cease  to  be  charitable  institutions,  yet 
many  existing  evils  might  be  remedied  by  the  introduction 
of  a  better  system  relative  to  the  admission,  care,  and  discharge 
of  patients.  The  rules  for  their  reception  everywhere  vary. 
Some  hospitals  are  entirely  free ;  others  profess  to  receive  only 
such  patients  as  are  recommended  by  the  governors  or  sub- 
scribers ;  some  receive  fever  and  other  acute  and  infectious 
diseases  which  elsewhere  are  refused.     These  variations  are 

undesirably. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  our  general  hospitals 
should  be  freely  open  to  all  poor  persons  suffering  from 
every  class  of  acute  disease,  or  of  acute  phases  of  chronic 
disease,  accident,  or  injury  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  or  to 
procure  treatment  at  home,  whether  paupers  or  not ;  but  that 
those  suffering  from  chronic  and  incurable  disease,  and  who 
are  destitute,  or  those  who  require  food  or  change  of  air  rather 
than  medicine  for  their  cure,  are  not  suitable  cases  for 
hospital  treatment. 

Success  has  invariably  attended  the  adoption  of  methods 
for  preventing  the  admission  of  unsuitable  cases.  Ailments 
which  could  be  better  dealt  with  elsewhere  should  not  be 
received  at  the  clinical  hospitals.  Of  the  4,534  beds  contained 
in  the  general  hospitals  there  are  on  an  average  but  3,475 
hods  in  daily  use,  leaving  upwards  of  1,000  beds  unoccupied. 
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3y  the  general  application  of  a  better  system  this  propor- 
ionately  great  figure  should  be  considerably  reduced. 

With  improyement  in  the  supervision  of  the  care  and 
reiataient  of  the  sick  while  in  the  wards,  with  more  skilled  and 
.dequate  attention,  better  nursing  and  better  food,  there  is  no 
loubt  but  that  the  stay  in  hospital  of  each  patient  would  be 
urtailed.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  how  unde- 
irable  it  is  that  any  of  the  food,  such  as  tea  and  sugar, 
equired  by  the  sick  should  be  imported  from  without.  And 
et  at  many  hospitals  this  is  done,  notwithstanding  the  hurtful 
rregularities  to  which  it  obviously  leads.  Keformation  is  as 
oiuch  a  necessity  in  hospital  cooking  as  in  any  other  depart- 
lent.  Were  the  food  supplied  subjected  to  a  frequent  and 
uthoritative  inspection  in  respect  to  its  suitability  and 
haracter,  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  sick. 

By  the  affiliation  of  convalescent  homes  to  the  respective 
ospitals  a  greater  number  of  patients  could  be  passed  through 
he  wards,  with  increased  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  tlie 
ommunity,  whilst  those  who  by  reason  of  chronic  disease  are 
nfitted  to  resume  their  occupations  should  be  provided  for 
y  the  establishment  of  a  register  of  all  firms,  offices,  and 
ompanies  able  and  willing  to  employ  damaged  lives.  Were 
uitable  occupation  more  readily  attainable  for  these  patients 
mch  permanent  incapacity  for  all  work  would  be  saved,  the 
Itate  would  be  less  burdened,  and  the  existing  hospital 
ccommodation  would  be  rendered  more  useful.  A  con- 
)int  action  would  render  this  scheme  successful. 

In  order  to  be  able  adequately  to  deal  with  the  numerous 
ases  of  sickness  arising  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  it 
eems  essential  that  a  central  authority  should  be  established, 
rhose  business  it  would  be  to  provide  for  the  admission  into 
nd  the  removal  from  hospitals  of  all  poor  sick  persons,  and  so 
0  regulate  the  8U])ply  of  beds  and  medical  relief  according  to 
he  daily  demands.  Such  bureau  would  likewise  have  control 
ver  the  beds  of  all  special  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  and 
^  may  be  of  poor-law  infirmaries  and  lunatic  asylums.  It 
rould  also  administer  the  ambulance  service.  Vested  with 
all  authority  it  would  be  empowered  to  deal  with  all  out- 
reaks  of  infectious  disease  and  with  the  registration  of 
ach,  thereby  aflfecting  the  death-rate  of  the  metropolis. 

OuUPatient  Department — The  administration  of  this  de- 
artment  has  of  late  attracted  much  attention ;  and  rightly  so, 
'hen  it  is  remembered  that  more  than  a  million  ^  out-patients ' 
re  annually  under  treatment  in  our  metropolitan  hospitals  and 
ispensaries,  and  that  in  thirteen  of  the  larger  institutions 
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15,000/.  is   annually  expended   upon  medicine  alone  in  this 
branch  of  medical  relief ! 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  there  exists  a  great 
and  increasing  abuse  of  this  department,  which  urgently  calls 
for  reform.  The  practice  of  giving  medicines  so  gratuitously 
and  freely  forms  a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization;  it  en- 
genders habits  of  dependence  upon  others,  induces  pauper- 
ism, and,  by  fostering  an  exaggerated  faith  in  medicine, 
diverts  the  attention  of  the  recipients  from  the  true  remedies 
needful,  viz.  wholesome  food  and  sanitary  surroundings.  A 
fertile  cause  of  evil  is  the  system  of  admission  by  governors' 
and  subscribers'  letters  as  at  present  administered.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  these  are  often  given  with- 
out inquiry  to  persons  not  really  necessitous,  and  who  are 
able  to  afford  some  payment  for  medical  advice.  This  in- 
discriminate bestowal  of  letters  is  alike  injurious  to  the 
patients,  to  charity,  and  to  medical  men.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  entirely  free  system  is  open  to  abuse  possessing 
even  worse  characteristics.  The  administration  of  this  de- 
partment of  hospital  service  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
increasing  number  of  patients  that  flock  to  the  waiting  lialb, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  consists  of  trivial  cases  that  might 
with  advantage  be  treated  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  are 
habitual  frequenters  of  the  out-patient  room,  who  have  acquired 
a  morbid  taste  for  medicine,  and  go  from  hospital  to  hospital 
from  year  to  year.  The  increase  in  number,  so  manifest 
of  late  years,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  serious  imperfections  and 
deficiencies  of  poor-law  medical  relief.  It  has  been  stated 
that  96  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  those  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  rates  consist  of  sick  and  aged  adults 
and  children,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  striking  pro- 
portion of  the  sick  pauper  class  must  present  itself  at  the  out^ 
patient  department  of  the  public  hospitals. 

Definite  improvement  could  undoubtedly  be  effected  by  th^ 
general  institution  of  certain  changes  and  restrictions  whicb- 
would  remove  many  existing  defects,  and  that,  too,  without: 
curtailing  the  important  functions  which  these  departmentJ* 
discharge ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  providing  remedies 
for  ailments  which,  if  unremedied,  would  convert  a  workings 
member  of  society  into  a  burden  upon  his  fellows,  they  confer 
an  immense  service  to  the  State. 

And  first  of  all,  seeing  the  grave  evils  which  are  associated 
with  free  hospitals  it  cannot  be  considered  desirable  to  abolish 
the  system  of  governors'  letters,  yet  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
telligent exercise  of  a  right  discrimination  in  recommending 
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patients  should  be  effectually  impressed  upon  all  governors 
and  subscribers.  Furthermore,  if  the  aim  and  objects  of  these 
departments  are  to  be  regarded  and  preserved,  the  numbers 
Implying  for  relief  must  be  limited.  By  the  elimination  of 
fictitious  and  improper  cases  the  legitimate  recipients  would 
derive  obvious  advantage.  This  could  readily  be  accomplished 
by  the  appointment  of  permanent  inspectors  or  out-patient 
registrars,  who  should  possess  the  needful  qualifications  for 
such  posts.  Subjected  to  the  searching  eye  of  these  Hospital 
detectives,  the  stream  of  out-patients  would  be  gradually  and 
rightfully  winnowed  of  all  unsuitable  material.  Again,  the 
physicians  and .  surgeons  should  be  authorised  to  deal  as  they 
think  fit  with  individual  cases.  They  should  be  empowered 
to  refuse  advice  or  medicine  to  improper  cases,  while  those 
ailments  requisite  for  clinical  instruction  should  be  dealt  with 
as  deemed  desirable.  Efiectual  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent all  patients  who  are  not  considered  to  need  further 
treatment  from  having  their  letters  renewed,  or  from  obtain- 
ing a  fresh  letter  admitting  them  under  the  care  of  another 
medical  officer  of  the  same  institution.  In  hospitals  where 
two  physicians  are  in  attendance  on  each  day,  much  time  and 
labour  might  be  economised  by  the  adoption  of  arrangements 
which  would  depute  each  medical  officer  to  see  males  and 
fiemales  on  alternate  visits  respectively. 

A  stringent  application  of  the  above  suggestions  would 
work  a  decided  reform  in  the  administration  of  these  depart- 
ments to  the  manifest  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  depattments  might  be 
made  truly  consultant  by  abolishing  the  system  of  giving 
medicines,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  prescribing  plan  in  lieu 
thereof.     This  requires  careful  consideration. 

But  improvements  effected  in  the  present  system  merely 
will  not  prove  sufficient  adequately  to  deal  with  existing  evils. 
A  thorough  reform  and  reorganization  of  poor-law  medical 
relief  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  system  of  medical 
relief,  by  means  of  pauper,  public,  and  provident  dispensaries, 
working  in  harmony  with  the  out-patient  departments  of  the 
clinical  hospitals,  as  consultant  departments,  is  urgently  called 
for  to  meet  the  present  anomalies.  While  ample  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  free  alleviation  of  the  sick  who  are 
absolutely  necessitous,  yet  from  all  others  some  payment  should 
be  exacted  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

An  influential  committee,  consisting  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, which  was  appointed  in  1870  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
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out-patient  hospital  administration  in  the  metropolis^  reported 
that  having  regard  to  the  due  extension  of  the  system  of  provi- 
dent dispensaries,  and  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  poor- 
law  dispensaries,  a  closer  relationship  between  the  out«patient 
department  of  the  hospital  and  these  institutions  is  desirable 
alike  in  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor,  the  respect  of  medical 
officers,  and  the  students  of  the  various  medical  schools.  This 
relationship  should  be  such  as  to  secure  to  the  members  of  the 
provident  dispensaries,  and  also  the  patients  of  the  poor-law 
dispensaries,  all  those  advantages  which  the  hospital  system  is 
capable  of  affording  whenever  they  are  specially  required. 
As  the  hospital  staff  consists  of  consultees,  not  general  practi- 
tioners, it  is  only  consistent  that  their  services  should  be  asked 
for  chiefly  in  cases  of  peculiar  difficultv>  prolonged  anxiety,  or 
deep  professional  interest;  and  it  is  altogether  unreason- 
able to  call  upon  them  to  treat  case  after  case  for  manv  hours 
together,  without  it  may  be  the  occurrence  of  any  single  point 
of  interest.  Whereas,  by  an  affiliation  of  provident  and  poor- 
law  dispensaries  to  hospitals,  the  time  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  consultees  would  be  economised,  the  real  needs  of  the 
suffering  and  deserving  poor  more  adequately  met,  and  one 
great  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  general  practitioners 
practising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hospitals  removed,  for  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  numerous  cases  do  occur  in  which 
persons  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  fee,  habitually 
go  to  the  out-patient  departments,  tempted  there  by  the  extra- 
ordinary facilities  and  professional  advantages  now  offered  with 
more  and  more  competition  between  rival  institutions,  and 
more  and  more  evil  every  day.  By  such  an  arrangement  the 
consulting  staff  of  hospitals  would  at  all  times  be  able  to  secure 
the  attendance  at  the  hospital  of  a  series  of  cases  illustrating 
special  diseases,  and  by  this  means  also  carry  out  and  test 
special  modes  of  treatment;  whilst,  as  in  Edinburgh,  the  affilia- 
tion of  such  dispensaries  to  hospitals  would  always  secure  the 
prompt  admission  of  acute  diseases,  and  of  cases  requiring  the 
peculiar  resources  of  a  hospital. 

The  powerful  aid  of  a  Koyal  Commission  is  needed  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  question  and  its  numerous  bearings  with  a 
view  of  placing  medical  relief  on  a  proper  basis,  and  enabling 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  to  bestow  advice  and  medicine  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  labour,  and  without  pauperizing 
those  seeking  their  aid. 
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MEDICAL   AND    SURGICAL    STAFF    APPOINTMENTS. 

An  important  but  oftentimes  ignored  duty  which  devolves 
upon  clinical  hospitals  is  that  of  nurturing  and  training  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  for  the  service  of  the  State.  Inasmuch  as 
most  medical  men  who  have  attained  professional  eminence, 
whose  scientific  opinion  is  of  weight,  and  whose  practical 
knowledge  is  everywhere  relied  upon,  have  for  the  most  part 
acquired  these  qualifications  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  as 
hospital  physicians  or  surgeons^  it  is  essential  that  the  greatest 
care  should  he  exercised  in  filling  these  responsible  posts. 

It  may  be  well  to  ask  what  steps  are  taken  to  secure  candi- 
dates for  them  of  high  attainment  and  true  talent. 

The  election  of  assistant  physicians  and  surgeons,  who 
eventually  become  the  seniors,  should  not  rest  either  with  an 
individual  or  with  a  large  body  of  irresponsible  governors.  A 
system  which  permits  of  the  election  of  the  successful  candidate 
being  carried  in  opposition  to  the  treasurer  of  an  endowed 
hospital,  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  knows  something  of  the  needs 
of  the  charity,  cannot  be  commended.  Such  a  system  permits 
the  claims  of  social  influence  to  outweigh  those  of  scientific  and 
practical  fitness.  According  to  existing  arrangements  only 
men  with  private  income  can  compete  for  these  pests.  Were. 
a  definite  and  adequate  honorarium  attached  to  these  appoint- 
ments, together  with  a  participation  in  the  fees  for  clinical 
instruction,  candidates  would  be  attracted  from  a  wider  area 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  And  further,  in  order 
to  educate  the  junior  staff  for  the  duties  of  the  senior  post,  it 
is  essential  that  beds  should  be  allotted  to  them,  together  with 
the  services  of  clinical  clerks  and  dressers ;  this  would  benefit 
not  only  the  hospital  but  the  school. 

Were  this  matter  of  staff  appointments  regarded  in  its  true 
light,  such  elections  as  have  recently  taken  place  would  be 
impossible.  These  offices  ought  not  to  be  made  or  filled  without 
due  conference  with  the  medical  and  surgical  staff,  whose  re- 
commendations should,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  be  adhered  to. 

MEDICAL   EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important  of  the  functions 
of  the  metropolitan  hospital  system  is  the  part  played  by  it  in 
the  education  of  medical  students,  of  whom  upwards  of  3,000  are 
at  the  present  time  studying  medicine  in  the  London  hospitals. 
This  is  oftentimes  ignored,  not  only  by  the  general  public, 
but,  strange  to  say,  even  by  hospital  governors  themselves.  And 
yet  this  is  a  function  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
rated, seeing  that  every  member  of  the  civilised  community 
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expects  at  some  time  or  another  to  avail  himself  of  the  practical 
and  scientific  knowledge  acquired  iu  the  wards  of  a  clinical 
hospital. 

Unquestionably  great  as  is  the  value  of  clinical  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  disease  within  their  walls — and  who  would 
depreciate  it  ? — still  that  of  the  education  supplied  by  them  is 
undoubtedly  greater,  seeing  how  widespread  are  its  effects 
upon  the  treatment  of  maladies  occupying  not  only  an  un- 
bounded area  but  extending  over  a  prolonged  period  of  .time. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  let  one  of  our  large  hospitals  be 
closed  even  for  a  brief  space,  and  the  chief  injury  sustained  by 
the  public  thereby  would  not  result  from  the  closing  of  its 
wards  to  the  sick  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  hitherto  furnished  stream  of  men  skilled  to 
deal  with  human  suffering  had  been  cut  off*  at  one  of  its 
sources. 

The  education  of  medical  men,  involving  as  it  does  matters 
of  vital  interest  in  every  department  of  the  State,  public  and 
private,  should  be  as  complete  and  practical  as  the  science  of 
the  day  permits ;  and  the  securing  of  fit  and  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  teaching  of  those  sciences  and  arts  to  which 
every  individual  must  intrust  the  care  of  his  health,  is  a 
subject  of  no  trifling  interest  Consequently  it  becomes  an 
imperative  necessity  that  the  relationships  existing  between 
important  hospitals  and  their  medical  schools  should  be  such  as 
are  best  calculated  to  promote  this  end.  The  inquiry  may 
well  be  made  as  to  whether  any  improvements  in  these  rela- 
tions can  be  effected. 

Before  making  it,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  glance  at  the 
haphazard  origin  of  most  of  the  metropolitan  schools  of 
medicine.  Resulting  from  private  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  bygone  days,  they  may  with 
accuracy  be  described  as  the  joint-stock  properties  of  the 
various  staffs  and  lecturers,  while  their  raison  (TStre  may  be 
explained  as  follows.^  A  reference  to  official  documents  will 
readily  prove  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  holding  hospital 
appointments  are  deputed  to  treat  the  sick ;  they  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  appointed  to  teach  their  art.  However,  in 
proportion  as  they  well  fulfil  their  duty,  they  acquire  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  hospitals  do  not  adequately,  if  at  all,  remune- 
rate them  for  their  services,  and  as  by  the  very  nature  of  those 
services  they  are  for  many  years  debarred  from  gaining  pro- 
fessional incomes,  they  have  associated  themselves  together  as 
joint  o^yners  of  a  scheme  in  which  they  impart  the  commodity 
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they  possess,  viz.,  the  above-mentioned  knowledge  and  skill. 
Moreover,  in  imparting  these  they  benefit  the  institution  in  a 
twofold  manner,  for  by  attracting  the  services  of  house  phy- 
sicians, house  surgeons,  clinical  clerks,  dressers,  and  others, 
they  furnish  the  sick  and  wounded  with  gratuitous  aid  that 
otherwise  would  be  diflScult  and  costly  to  obtain ;  and  by  the 
teaching  of  their  art  in  the  school  they  render  themselves  more 
skilful  and  efficient  in  the  wards. 

Established  thus  independently,  although  doubtlessly  ap- 

I)roved  of  and  sanctioned  by  the  governors,  medical  schools, 
ike  many  time-honoured  corporations,  have  from  small 
beginnings  attained  striking  dimensions.  Such  being  the 
nature  of  their  origin,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  connection 
with  the  hospitals  is  ill-defined  and  unstable,  and  capable 
therefore  of  definite  and  material  improvement. 

On  this  point  opinions  are  deliberately  expressed  on  all 
sides.  Thus  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  has  passed  the  following  resolution, 
viz.,  '  That  the  importance  of  medical  education  and  of  the 
adequate  training  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
requires  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the  relations  of  the 
Hospitals  to  their  Medical  Schools  to  ensure  an  improvement 
in  such  relations.' 

Again,  Mr.  Holmes,  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
in  his  paper  *  On  the  necessity  of  a  Public  Inquiry  into  our 
Hospital  System,'  recently  read  at  a  Social  Science  meeting, 
expresses  himself  in  connection  with  this  question  as  follows :  — 

'  Important  as  the  subject  of  qualification  for  diploma  and 
registration  unquestionably  is,  that  of  the  supply  of  cases  for 
instruction,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  education  supplied  in  the 
hospitals,  is  even  more  vital ;  nor  can  the  one  question  ever 
be  fully  investigated  without  the  other.  For  which  reason 
alone,  I  would  contend  that  the  Government  is  bound  either 
to  issue  another  Commission,  with  instructions  to  report  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  consider  the  two  reports  together,  or 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Commission  now  sitting.' 

And  further.  Dr.  Mouat,  in  his  valuable  paper  referred  to 
above,  remarks : — '  In  fact  the  whole  question  of  the  relations 
of  the  Schools  to  the  Hospitals  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
matters  needing  better  regulation.' 

The  directions  in  which  these  relations  are  capable  of 
improvement  are  numerous,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such 
improvements  will  not  be  efl^ected  without  the  aid  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  for  without  this  it  seems  impossible  to  direct 
public  attention  upon    the  numerous  circumstances  affecting 
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this  question.  Only  brief  allusion  is  possible,  considering  the 
scope  of  this  Paper,  to  some  of  the  more  needful  reforms. 
We  may,  however,  rapidly  glance  at  the  relationship 
borne  by  hospitals  to  the  school  in  connection  with  matters  of 
buildings,  management,  and  finance ;  museums,  clinical  teach- 
ing, lectureships,  and  house  appointments. 

School  Buildings. — With  but  few  exceptions  the  proyision 
of  suitable  buildings  for  the  carrying  out  of  medical  education 
is  much  neglected.  Imperfect  and  misplaced  structures  are  a 
common  result.  An  inspection  of  the  metropolitan  medical 
schools  would  readily  demonstrate  this.  Without  doubt 
medical  education  must  suffer  when  carried  on  in  badly- venti- 
lated and  over-crowded  class-rooms,  and  in  ill-devised  lecture 
theatres.  Practical  experiments  in  chemistry  and  physiology 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  pursued  in  narrowed  space,  while 
libraries,  whose  literary  wealth  is  as  scant  as  their  superficial 
area,  are  but  ill-adapted  places  for  reading.  Insufficient  dis- 
secting-room space  makes  the  study  of  anatomy  still  more 
difficult.  The  noble  structure  recently  erected  in  Smithfield 
illustrates  what  school  buildings  should  be. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement  mainly 
depends  upon  the  heavy  expenditure  involved  in  such  erec- 
tions. At  present  this  responsibility  is  disputed  by  hospital 
governors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  medical  and  surgical  officers 
on  the  other.  The  latter  firmly  adhere  to  the  principle,  that  all 
buildings  for  teaching  purposes  should  be  erected  by  the  gover- 
nors, inasmuch  as  being  built  upon  hospital  ground  indepen- 
dently of  any  lease,  they  become  the  property  of  the  governors. 
They  hold  that  the  governors  should  recognise  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  hospitals  from  their  connection  with  their  schools, 
and  should  practically  demonstrate  such  recognition  by  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  and  commodious  school  buildings.  Fur- 
thermore, these  edifices  should  be  built  in  positions  convenient, 
but  not  obnoxious  in  a  sanitary  sense,  to  their  respective  hos- 
pitals. It  is  surely  not  in  the  interests  of  the  patient  that  the 
ventilation  of  the  hospital  should  be  contaminated  by  school 
construction.  The  fact  will  hardly  be  credited  that  in  one 
hospital  the  dissecting-room  is  situated  on  the  ground  floor, 
within  the  building,  thus  permitting  its  vitiated  atmosphere  to 
ascend  and  permeate  the  wards  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
firmly  held  by  some  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  need 
for  inquiry  into  these  matters. 

A  well-known  hospital,  the  medical  school  of  which  was  by 
no  means  adequate  for  the  supply  of  the  needs  of  its  additional 
wards,  recently  declined  to  recognise   its  duty  of  providing 
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pace  proportionate  to  its  school.  The  medical  and  surgical 
taff^  in  fulfilment  of  this  duty  to  the  students,  undertook  the 
Rsk,  and,  to  the  hest  of  their  crippled  ability,  themselves  effected 
be  necessary  enlargements.  As  a  not  unexpected  result,  the 
£w  additions  are  already  insufficient,  and  at  no  very  distant 
ay  the  architect  will  have  to  be  again  called  in.  This 
lustrates  the  folly  of  carrying  out  a  patchwork  principle  in 
be  erection  of  buildings,  for  such  spasmodic  action  can  never 
e  true  economy. 

School  Management — Of  equal  weight  with  the  provision  by 
ospital  authorities  of  adequate  school  buildings  is  the  ques- 
ion  of  school  management. 

Information  on  this  point  received  from  the  metropolitan 
wheels  displays  considerable  diversity.  While  some  are  managed 
7  a  committee  composed  of  the  medical  staff  and  lecturers  alone, 
thers  are  administered  by  a  joint  committee  formed  of  the 
taff,  together  with  the  treasurer  and  certain  governors.  At 
ne  hospital  the  treasurer  is  chairman  of  the  school  committee, 
rhich  consists  of  the  medical  staff  and  lecturers.  These  bodies 
;enerally  meet  once  a  month,  and  the  executive  during  the 
nterval  rests  with  the  secretary  or  dean  of  the  school,  who  in 
lost  hospitals  is  one  of  the  medical  staff,  whose  services  are 
Imost,  if  not  entirely,  honorary.  This  is  an  arrangement 
rhich,  looked  at  in  every  way,  is  open  to  much  criticism. 

There  can  be  no  other  opinion  but  that  the  progress  of  a 
aedical  school  is  retarded  by  a  system  which  permits  the  man- 
agement of  the  hospital  and  the  school,  institutions  whose 
nterests  are  identical,  to  rest  in  wholly  distinct  hands.  As  a 
esult  of  this,  differences  of  opinion  and  frequent  delays  in  im- 
K>rtant  matters  occur,  which  by  joint  management  might  easily 
)e  avoided.  One  well  versed  in  this  practical  matter,  viz.. 
Sir.  Shaw-Stewart,  has  stated  that  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
(uestions  that  arise  in  hospital  administration  are  not  the 
inflicting,  but  the  parallel  interests  of  the  charity  and  the 
school.  With  this  observation  most  will  agree.  In  order,  there- 
ore,  that  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  school,  parallel  as  they 
ire,  if  not  identical  with  those  of  the  hospital,  should  be 
horoughly  comprehended  by  the  hospital  committee,  it  is 
essential  that  certain  of  its  lay  members  should  form  an  inte- 
^al  part  of  the  school  committee.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
irrangement,  matters  having  important  educational  bearings 
^ould  attract  somewhat  more  than  the  scant  attention  they  at 
present  receive  from  hospital  administrators.  Moreover,  not- 
inthstanding  the  successful  working  of  the  past,  it  seems 
lighly  undesirable  that  the  management  of  a  school  should 
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be  independent  of  that  of  the  hospital  to  which  it  is  attached, 
for  circumstances  at  any  moment  might  arise  to  interfere 
with  that  harmony  which  is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration of  the  joint  institutions. 

With  manifest  advantage  to  all  concerned  such  a  conjoint 
board  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years  past  at  the  Liondon 
Hospital,  where  the  College  board  which  manages  the  school 
consists  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  six  are  annually  elected 
by  the  house  committee  from  among  its  members,  the  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  being  always  one  of  them,  and  the  re- 
maining six  are  annually  elected  by  the  staff  and  lecturers 
from  amongst  themselves.  By  this  arrangement  the  affairs  of 
the  school  are  conducted  by  a  committee  large  enough  to  re- 
present all  views,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  hinder  its  capacity 
for  business. 

School   Finance.  —  The    financial    department    of   school 
management  is   on   all    sides   embarrassed    with    difficulties. 
The  emolument  connected    with   the  various   lectureships  iB 
often  but  scanty,  and  with  many  the  work  is  entirely  honorary. 
Owing  to  want   of  funds  the  instruction    supplied    is   defec- 
tive and  behind  the  requirements  of  the  day.     This  is  mainly 
due:    1st,  to  the  cheapness  of  medical  education;    2ndly,  to 
the  difficulty  of  distributing  the  fees  in  a  manner  consistent 
with   the   requirenients    of  the   school,  as  the   fees  attached 
to  the  various  lectureships  partake   of  the  nature   of   vested 
rights,   and   cannot  be  disturbed  without  the  consent  of  the 
incumbents— a  consent  difficult  to  obtain ;  and  3rdly,  to  the 
refusal  on   the  part  of   the  hospital  to   contribute  its  share 
towards  school  expenses.      To  remedy   these  evils,    the  fees 
received  from  medical  students  should  be  raised  to  a  sum  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  given.     The  scale  of  the  distribution 
of  fees  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  school  managers, 
and  should  suffer  such  readjustment  from  time  to  time  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  by  them ;   and  the  hospitals,  seeing  that 
they  receive  equal,  if  not  greater,  benefit  from  the  school  than 
do  the  lecturers  and  teachers,  should  share  in  the  expenses.    It 
is  obvious  that  the  best  men  are  attracted  by  the  schools  to 
seek  hospital  appointments,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a  school  as  a  hospital  feeder  and  as  a  teaching  esta- 
blishment depends  upon  its  success  as  a  paying  property. 

A  searching  inquiry  into  these  questions  would  undoubtedly 
be  for  the  manifest  advantage  of  medical  education. 

Museums. — Second  only  in  importance  to  the  instruction 
imparted  by  sound  ya'actical  clinical  teaching  in  the  wards  is 
that  to  be  gained  from  well-furnished  museums.     Whererer 
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higher  education  exists  museums  are  justly  recognised  as 
essential  to  its  well-being.  In  schools  of  medicine  they  are  no 
less  so,  both  as  regards  educational  purposes  and  for  guidance 
in  treatment.  Hitherto  but  for  the  indefatigable  and  unpaid 
industry  of  those  whose  engagements  and  resources  gave  but 
little  scope  for  the  work,  the  museums  in  our  metropolitan 
schools  would  hardly,  if  at  all,  fulfil  their  purpose,  exhibiting 
in  many  instances  poverty  rather  than  wealth  of  specimens. 
With  but  few  exceptions  much  would  be  required  to  place  them 
in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  day.  Considerable 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  is  needed  if  fresh  specimens 
are  to  be  added,  and  if  those  already  existing,  and  whose  value 
in  many  instances  is  great,  are  to  be  preserved.  The 
cost  of  this  at  present  falls  upon  the  medical  schools,  whose 
finances  are  insufficient  for  the  burden.  An  investigation  into 
the  provision  made  for  such  purposes  at  the  metropoUtan 
schools  revealed  the  amazing  fact  that  a  thousand  pounds  would 
more  than  cover  the  annual  grants  made  by  six  out  of  the 
eleven  hospitals  towards  museum  expenses;  and  this  not- 
withstanding that,  almost  without  exception,  the  hospital 
authorities  claim  the  museums  as  hospital  property.  With 
better  filled  museums  and  better  stocked  libraries,  institutions 
that  should  be  such  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  a  marked  im- 
provement  would  speedily  be  visible  in  medical  education. 

Clinical  Mediciney  or  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the  Bed" 
side, — This  is  a  factor  in  medical  education  of  no  mean  position, 
seeing  that  by  its  means  the  theory  and  science  of  the 
schools  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  morbid  pro- 
cess. By  habits  of  observation  and  logical  reasoning,  ac- 
quired in  the  presence  of  disease,  and  nowhere  else,  can  the 
student  attain  that  well-known  assemblage  of  faculties  which 
renders  him  capable  of  dealing  with  the  exigencies  of  human 
sufifering  in  every  shape.  In  vain  would  be  the  teachings  of 
science  if  not  illustrated  by  the  practical  instructions  of  art. 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of  appeas- 
ing pain,  of  repairing  injuries,  of  controlling  disease,  and  of 
averting  death  is  absolutely  requisite  to  ensure  success  in  the 
healing  art.  Only  in  close  attendance  upon  the  sick  can 
symptoms  be  observed ;  only  then  can  remedies  be  appUed, 
and  their  success  or  failure  recorded. 

Clinical  teaching  is  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  simply  a 
question  for  the  medical  schools;  it  is  one  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  hospital  management,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patients  is  definitely  influenced  by  the  skilled  and 
gratuitous  labour  attracted  by  it  to  the  wards.     Moreover,  the 
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be  independent  of  that  of  the  hospital  to  which  it  is  attached^ 
for  circumstances  at  any  moment  might  arise  to  interfere 
with  that  harmony  which  is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration of  the  joint  institutions. 

With  manifest  advantage  to  all  concerned  such  a  conjoint 
board  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years  past  at  the  London 
Hospital,  where  the  College  board  which  manages  the  school 
consists  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  six  are  annually  elected 
by  the  house  committee  from  among  its  members,  the  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  being  always  one  of  them,  and  the  re- 
maining six  are  annually  elected  by  the  staff  and  lecturers 
from  amongst  themselves.  By  this  arrangement  the  affairs  of 
the  school  are  conducted  by  a  committee  large  enough  to  re- 
present all  views,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  hinder  its  capacity 
for  business. 

School  Finance,  —  The  financial  department  of  school 
management  is  on  all  sides  embarrassed  with  difficulties. 
The  emolument  connected  with  the  various  lectureships  is 
often  but  scanty,  and  with  many  the  work  is  entirely  honorary. 
Owing  to  want  of  funds  the  instruction  supplied  is  defec- 
tive and  behind  the  requirements  of  the  day.  This  is  mainly 
due:  1st,  to  the  cheapness  of  medical  education;  2ndly,  to 
the  difficulty  of  distributing  the  fees  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  school,  as  the  fees  attached 
to  the  various  lectureships  partake  of  the  nature  of  vested 
rights,  and  cannot  be  disturbed  without  the  consent  of  the 
incumbents— a  consent  difficult  to  obtain;  and  3rdly,  to  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  to  contribute  its  share 
towards  school  expenses.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  fees 
received  from  medical  students  should  be  raised  to  a  sum  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  given.  The  scale  of  the  distribution 
of  fees  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  school  managers, 
and  should  suffer  such  readjustment  from  time  to  time  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  by  them ;  and  the  hospitals,  seeing  that 
they  receive  equal,  if  not  greater,  benefit  from  the  school  than 
do  the  lecturers  and  teachers,  should  share  in  the  expenses.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  best  men  are  attracted  by  the  schools  to 
seek  hospital  appointments,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a  school  as  a  hospital  feeder  and  as  a  teaching  esta- 
blishment depends  upon  its  success  as  a  paying  property. 

A  searching  inquiry  into  these  questions  would  undoubtedly 
be  for  the  manifest  advantacce  of  medical  education. 

Museums. — Second  only  in  importance  to  the  instruction 
imparted  by  sound  practical  clinical  teaching  in  the  wards  is 
that  to  be  gained  from  well-furnished  museums.     Wherever 
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higher  education  exists  museums  are  justly  recognised  as 
essential  to  its  well-being.  In  schools  of  medicine  they  are  no 
less  so,  both  as  regards  educational  purposes  and  for  guidance 
in  treatment.  Hitherto  but  for  the  indefatigable  and  unpaid 
industry  of  those  whose  engagements  and  resources  gave  but 
little  scope  for  the  work,  the  museums  in  our  metropolitan 
schools  would  hardly,  if  at  all,  fulfil  their  purpose,  exhibiting 
in  many  instances  poverty  rather  than  wealth  of  specimens. 
With  but  few  exceptions  much  would  be  required  to  place  them 
in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  day.  Considerable 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  is  needed  if  fresh  specimens 
are  to  be  added,  and  if  those  already  existing,  and  whose  value 
in  many  instances  is  great,  are  to  be  preserved.  The 
cost  of  this  at  present  falls  upon  the  medical  schools,  whose 
finances  are  insufficient  for  the  burden.  An  investigation  into 
the  provision  made  for  such  purposes  at  the  metropolitan 
schools  revealed  the  amazing  fact  that  a  thousand  pounds  would 
more  than  cover  the  annual  grants  made  by  six  out  of  the 
eleven  hospitals  towards  museum  expenses;  and  this  not- 
withstanding that,  almost  without  exception,  the  hospital 
authorities  claim  the  museums  as  hospital  property.  With 
better  filled  museums  and  better  stocked  libraries,  institutions 
that  should  be  such  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  a  marked  im- 
provement would  speedily  be  visible  in  medical  education. 

Clinical  Medicincy  or  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the  Bed-- 
side. — This  is  a  factor  in  medical  education  of  no  mean  position, 
seeing  that  by  its  means  the  theory  and  science  of  the 
schools  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  morbid  pro- 
cess. By  habits  of  observation  and  logical  reasoning,  ac- 
quired in  the  presence  of  disease,  and  nowhere  else,  can  the 
student  attain  that  well-known  assemblage  of  faculties  which 
renders  him  capable  of  dealing  with  the  exigencies  of  human 
suffering  in  every  shape.  In  vain  would  be  the  teachings  of 
science  if  not  illustrated  by  the  practical  instructions  of  art. 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of  appeas- 
ing pain,  of  repairing  injuries,  of  controlling  disease,  and  of 
averting  death  is  absolutely  requisite  to  ensure  success  in  the 
healing  art.  Only  in  close  attendance  upon  the  sick  can 
symptoms  be  observed;  only  then  can  remedies  be  applied, 
and  their  success  or  failure  recorded. 

Clinical  teaching  is  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  simply  a 
question  for  the  medical  schools;  it  is  one  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  hospital  management,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patients  is  definitely  influenced  by  the  skilled  and 
gratuitous  labour  attracted  by  it  to  the  wards.     Moreover,  the 
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services  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  are  no  less  valaable, 
on  account  of  the  healthy  criticism  of  the  eager  class  to  which 
they  are  continuously  exposed.  It  may  with  truth  be  stated 
that  the  necessity  for  accurate  and  careful  diagnosis  which  a 
hospital  class  engenders  encircles  the  hospital  patient  with  a 
protection  which  a  private  patient  not  unfrequently  lacks. 

An  inquiry  into  clinical  teaching  ajid  the  provisions  made 
in  connection  therewith  at  the  metropolitan  hospitals  would 
reveal  many  imperfections,  and  show  much  to  be  desired. 
The  late  Dr.  Latham  wrote : — ^  I  have  always  thought  that 
hospitals  are  not  converted  to  half  the  good  they  are  cfdculated 
to  serve  as  schools  of  medicine  ;  and  I  think  so  stilL — I  have 
always  thought  that,  in  hospitals,  knowledge  is  perpetually 
running  to  waste  for  want  of  labourers  to  gather  it ;  and  I 
think  so  still. —  I  have  always  thought  that,  in  our  schools, 
every  mode  of  lecturing  has  been  unduly  exalted  above 
clinical  lecturing ;  and  every  place  where  knowledge  is  to  be 
had,  or  is  supposed  to  be  had,  has  been  unduly  preferred  to  the 
bedside ;   and  I  continue  to  think  thus.' 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Lancet  there  is  in  our  medical  schools 
no  lack  of  lectures  and  no  scarcity  of  demonstrations,  such  as 
they  are,  but  there  is  an  urgent  need  of  larger  opportunities 
for  practical  training  in  clinical  medicine  and  surgery.  *  As  no 
one  can  acquire  skill  in  practical  chemistry  or  physiology  by 
means  of  lectures  alone,  and  without  practising  experiments 
and  manipulations  in  the  laboratories,  so  no  one  can  become  a 
skilled  medical  practitioner  without  actual  personal  labour  in 
the  various  departments  of  a  hospital.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  in  straining  after  a  transcendental  pathology  and  an  over- 
elaboration  of  physical  aids  to  diagnosis,  the  student  is  not 
taught  the  rudiments  of  his  art.  This  must  be  patent  to 
anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  college  ex- 
amination especially.  We  have  no  desire  to  pose  as  apolo- 
gists for  any  body  of  examiners,  or  any  examinations,  nor 
do  we  wish  unduly  to  disparage  the  candidates.  We  wish 
merely  to  express  the  conviction  based  upon  a  large  experience 
— namely,  that  as  regards  practical  surgery  and  surgical 
pathology,  the  medical  student  is  at  best  but  imperfectly 
trained,  and  at  worst  he  is  not  trained  at  all.  Nor  will  this 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  of 
providing  dresserships  and  clinical  clerkships  for  all  the  pupils 
at  a  large  school.  Even  at  the  largest  hospitals  there  is  a 
dearth  of  clinical  offices  compared  with  the  number  of  applicants, 
while  at  the  smaller  hospitals  many  students  have  practically 
to  go  without  dresserships.  From  some  hospitals  many  students 
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are  compelled  to  present  themselves  for  examination  without  any 
other  knowledge  of  practical  surgery  than  that  they  have  been 
able  to  acquire  while  writing  prescriptions  for  the  out-patient 
surgeon,  or  in  opening  once  or  twice  abscesses  in  connection 
with  "  impetigo "  of  the  scalp,  or  occasionally  strapping  an 
ulcerated  leg.  Some  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  will  have  to  be  found.'  Thus  authoritatively  speaks  the 
Lancet,  and  none  too  strongly,  when  the  facts  are  considered. 

Reform  in  this  matter  is  indisputably  desirable  in  a  four- 
fold direction,  viz.  : — 

Clinical  material  as  at  present  available  should  be  rendered 
more  conformable  to  the  purposes  of  clinical  instruction  : — 

Outlying  clinical  material  contained  in  poor-law  in- 
firmarieSy  asylums,  special  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  should 
be  similarly  made  use  of  and  brought  ioto  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  clinical  hospitals : — 

Methods  of  instruction  should  be  systematically  developed, 
while  greater  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  their  manner 
of  execution : — 

And  the  disposition  of  clinical  appointments,  and  the 
arrangements  relative  to  the  attendance  and  working  of  students 
in  the  wards  should  receive  more  careful  consideration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  clinical  material 
found  in  our  clinical  hospitals  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  Indeed  in  some  institutions  there  are 
more  students  than  patients ;  in  these  circumstances  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  necessary  familiarity  with  practical  details 
can  be  obtained,  however  good  may  be  the  theoretical  teaching. 
Were  greater  care  bestowed  upon  the  manner  in  which  patients 
were  admitted  to  the  wards,  such  for  instance  as  would  weed 
out  all  cases  that  are  fit  and  proper  to  be  received  into  Poor- 
law  asylums  only ;  and  if  such  maladies  as  consumption,  hip- 
joint  disease,  and  many  others,  which,  owing  to  the  long 
course  of  treatment  necessary,  are  unsuitable,  were  refused 
admission  to  clinical  hospitals,  the  existing  number  of  beds 
would  be  found  to  provide  a  far  richer  material  for  the  purposes 
of  clinical  instruction.  '  This  could  be  easily  arranged  by 
impressing  upon  the  governors  of  the  hospital  and  all  officers 
responsible  lor  the  admission  of  in-patients,  the  necessity 
for  greater  care  in  granting  letters  of  recommendation.  The 
wards  are  often  filled  with  numerous  cases  of  but  little  if 
any  value  as  regards  instruction,  whose  presence  considerably 
lessens  the  usetulness  of  the  institution,  not  only  in  its 
clinical  aspect,  but  also  in  its  function  of  providing  relief  for 
acute  disease  or  for  the  acute  phases  of  chronic  maladies.      By 
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the  adoption  of  such  selection  the  medical  student  would  soon 
learn  to  evince  a  greater  interest  in  his  work,  and  ward  work 
would  possess  an  attraction  at  present  unknown. 

Further,  valuable  material  for  clinical  instruction  exists 
in   our  asylums.  Poor-law    infirmaries,   workhouses,    special 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  which  is  at  present  useless  so  far 
as  medical  education  is  concerned.     The  influential  committee 
recently    appointed    by  your  Association   concluded  that  in 
our  present  system  of  hospital  teaching  but  little  use  is  made 
of  the  ample  materials  for  instruction  which  are  to  be  found 
in  these  institutions.     Hence  complaints  arise  that  students 
of  the  present  day,  though  far  better  grounded  in  the  scien- 
tific   basis  of  their    profession   than   formerly  was  the  case, 
have   not    sufficient    acquaintance   with   such    minor    details 
of  every  day  practice  as  could  easily  be  acquired  in  visiting 
dispensary  patients;  and  that  they  are  apt  to  neglect  many 
important  branches  of  medicine  which  could  be  followed  at  the 
institutions  specified  above  if  these  were  in  some  way  aflUi- 
ated  to  the  central  hospitals.     The  admission  of  the  students 
of  general  hospitals  to  the  Poor-law   infirmaries  would  like- 
wise present  a  larger  number  of  patients  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students.     The  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  when  discussing  this  subject 
last  year,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  workhouse  infirm- 
aries as  at  present  administered  do  not  render  such  services  to 
medical  education  and  science  as  they  might.      These  institu- 
tions offer  a  splendid  field  for  the  treatment  and  investigation 
of  disease,   for  pathological  research   and  n^edical  education. 
By   the   appointment    of   visiting  physicians    and    surgeons, 
assisted  by  eflBcient  juniors,  and  aided  by  a  staff  of   clinical 
clerks,  dressers,  sisters  and  nurses,  the  inmates  would  reap 
the  direct  advantage  of  improved  arrangements,  wliile  medical 
education  would  gain  from  the  scientific  observation  aflTorded 
by  the  large  numbers  of  sick  congregated  together  in  these 
institutions,   consisting    more  especially  of  forms  of  disease 
rarely  admitted  into  general  hospitals ;   and  obstetrical  teach- 
ing,  a  department  now  most  defective   as  regards   practical 
instruction,  would  be  immensely  benefited.     The  Marylebone 
Infirmary,  prior  to  its  being  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
Poor-law,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  these  insti- 
tutions might  become  if  brought  to  the  aid  of  medical  science. 

Unless  the  present  system  be  changed,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  the  infirmaries  recently  erected  will  be  useless  so 
far  as  the  advancement  of  medicine  is  concerned. 

The  appointment  of  a  Koyal  Commission  would  effectually 
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elicit  the  views  of  those  qualified  to  speak  upon  this  important 
matter;  it  would  reveal  in  what  manner  these  institutions 
could  be  best  brought  within  the  range  of  medical  education. 
And  by  it  alone  could  it  be  definitely  determined  how  our 
schools  could  be  united  in  close  clinical  relationship  with  the 
numerous  important  institutions  in  their  respective  localities. 

Again,  to  all  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  it  has  long  been 
apparent  that  in  no  department  of  hospital  administration  is 
reform  more  desirable  than  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  methods, 
if  such  they  can  be  termed,  of  instructing  students  in  clinical 
medicine  and  surgery.  But  little  system  can  be  traced  in 
existing  arrangements.  The  chief  principle  noticeable  is  that 
of  free  agency;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  practically  free  to  teach  or  not  to  teach,  as  they 
may  think  fit,  on  the  other  hand  the  students  are  free  to  attend 
or  not  to  attend  the  means  of  instruction  supplied  them.  In- 
quiry discloses  that  as  a  rule,  with  but  few,  if  any,  exceptions, 
no  steps  are  adopted  to  ascertain  the  attendance  of  the  students 
in  the  wards. 

Further,  it  may  be  well  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Examiners 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  as  expressed  in  1869,  upon 
this  point.  They  say: — *In  the  hospital  it  is  indispens- 
able, in  order  to  ensure  a  reasonable  amount  of  real  progress 
among  the  students  generally,  that  they  should  not  be  merely 
lookers  on  at  work  done,  and  listeners  to  instruction  given 
to  large  numbers,  but  that  each  should  be'  personally  and 
systematically  engaged  in  the  examination  and  management 
of  patients  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  one  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  hospital.  The  student  should  have 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  his  own  sphere,  as  the  teacher 
has  in  his,  in  order  that  practical  teaching  and  learning  in 
this  case,  or  needed  in  any  other,  may  go  on  to  a  useful 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  one 
class  shall  not  be  larger  than  may,  with  convenience,  be  taught 
individually  by  one  teacher.'  Again,  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Medical  Association  to  report  on  medical  edu- 
cation states :  *  Industrious  men  under  these  unfavourable 
circumstances  manage  to  pick  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
practical  knowledge ;  but  this  class  of  students  are  not  more 
numerous  among  medical  pupils  than  they  are  among  men 
following  other  vocations ;  and  the  great  difficulty  we  have  to 
fiontend  with,  is,  to  teach  the  practice  of  their  profession  to 
the  careless  and  less  industrious  pupils,  who  form  a  large 
proportion  of  our  students.  Crowded  wards  are  certainly  not 
the  places  in  which  this  kind  of  work  can  be  done.     In  fact, 
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nothing  but  personal  attention  and  supervision  wUl  influence 
these  men,  and  those  immediately  concerned  in  teaching  them 
must  be  answerable  for  the  accuracy  of  a  student's  certificate 
as  to  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  at  hospital  practice.  It 
is  obviously  detrimental  to  any  system  of  education  to  demand 
certificates  from  students  of  diligent  attendance  in  the  wards 
and  on  clinical  instruction,  unless  every  facility  is  given  them 
for  work  of  this  description,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  their 
attendance  in  the  wards.  Now  this  can  hardly  be  the  case  if 
an  excessive  number  of  pupils  are  attached  to  a  hospital,  or  if 
it  is  impossible  for  the  physicians  and  surgeons  fully  to  utiUse 
the  opportunities  at  their  command.  Errors  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  aggravated  when  it  is  left  to  some  of  the  school 
authority,  without  precise  records  of  the  students'  work  in  the 
wards,  to  sign  up  a  schedule  certifying  as  to  a  pupil's  regu- 
larity and  efficiency  of  attendance  at  the  hospitaL  Certi- 
ficates to  this  effect  should  be  signed  by  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  under  whom  the  student  has  worked.  Under  any 
circumstances  clinical  teachers  must  be  held  individually 
responsible  for  their  pupils,  and  so  should  only  undertake  to 
instruct  as  many  men  as  they  could  teach  efficiently.  For 
this  purpose  their  pupils  must  be  limited,  and  in  many  cases 
additions  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  teaching  element, 
that  is,  in  the  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  attached 
to  each  hospital.' 

These  remarks  are  suggestive  of  painful  reflections,  more 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which  we  live  and 
its  requirements. 

Assuredly  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  school  managers  to 
investigate  this  matter  and  to  accomplish  therein  a  speedy 
reform.  They  are  responsible  to  the  students  and  to  the 
public  for  seeing  that  those  officers  who  receive  certain  emolu- 
ments, in  some  instances  of  large  amount,  for  clinical  teaching 
fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office,  while  those  who  are  unable,  or 
unfitted  from  one  cause  or  another  to  perfoim  the  weighty 
obligations  devolving  upon  them  should  be  debarred  fix>m  re 
ceiving  payment  for  work  unaccomplished  and  n^lected. 
Happily,  indeed,  for  clinical  instruction,  such  instructors  are 
in  the  minority.  Nevertheless,  like  a  certain  minority  in 
*  another  place,'  they  effectively  obstruct  the  work  of  the 
session. 

Men  who  had  made  themselves  familiar  with  special  sub- 
jects should  be  appointed  to  lecture  therein,  and  should  he 
permitted  to  use  the  patients  and  material  of  the  hospital  for 
illustrating  their  lectures.      By  the  arranging  of  groups  of 
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tnilar  cases ;  by  the  appointment  of  clinical  professors  in  charge 
f  clinical  wards  for  a  definite  time ;  by  the  establishment 
F  practical  clinical  exercises  in  which  each  student  would  be 
at  through  his  medical  drills  a  great  change  could  be  effected 
I  the  practical  teaching  at  the  bedside.  By  the  adoption  of 
ach  methods  the  student  would  actively  learn,  where  at 
resent  he  is  at  best  but  an  occasional  listener. 

Were  more  careful  consideration  given  to  clinical  appoint- 
lents,  and  were  the  students  individually  compelled  to  spend 
certain  time  in  the  execution  of  definite  clinical  work^  the 
ain  would  be  immense.  Inquiry  should  be  directed  to  the 
amber  of  in-  and  out-  patients,  clinical  clerks  and  dressers 
elegated  to  each  senior  and  junior  physician  or  surgeon, 
^heir  work  at  the  bedside  should  be  duly  reported  upon  by 
qualified  officer,  and  report  should  be  chronicled  in  their 
tvour  or  otherwise  in  the  school  register.  Their  attendance 
I  the  wards  should  be  enforced,  aluiough  restricted  to  hours 
uitable  for  the  convenience  of  the  administration  of  the  wards, 
^he  number  of  patients  told  off  to  each  clerk  or  dresser  should 
ot  exceed  that  which  he  is  able  satisfactorily  to  attend,  nor  be 
>  small  as  to  deprive  him  of  interest  in  his  work. 

Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  in  many  of  the  out-patients' 
epartments  the  instruction  of  students  was  not  considered 
icumbent  upon  the  medical  and  surgical  staff. .  Herein  lies  a 
reat  evil,  and  one  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  remedied, 
)r  no  better  field  for  clinical  instruction  exists  than  that 
fforded  by  out-patient  practice.  Here,  more  even  than  in  the 
'ards,  can  the  student  be  taught  to  recomise  disease,  to 
bserve  its  phases,  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  its  symptoms,  to 
etect  its  signs,  and  to  use  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  his 
beady  acquired  knowledge  to  diagnose  its'  form.  The  neglect 
f  this  department  as  a  means  for  imparting  practical  medical 
nowledge  throws  an  immense  responsibility,  not  only  upon 
ospital  managers,  but  upon  clinical  teachers. 

Lectureships, — A  system  which  places  the  eilection  of  the 
KSturers  at  the  school  in  the  hands  of  lay  authorities  cannot 
e  commended.  These  posts  should  be  in  tiie  gift  of  those  only 
'ho  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  working  and  require- 
lents  of  the  school.  Therefore,  all  lecturers  should  be  ap- 
ointed  by  the  school  committee.  Their  tenure  of  office  sbould 
ot  be  for  life,  but  should  be  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said 
Dmmittee,  and  all  emoluments  should  be  subject  to  its  control, 
t  is  clear  that  those  who  appoint  a  lecturer  should  be  invested 
ith  authority  to  deprive  him  of  his  chair  if  he  be  in  any  way 
nfitted  for  the  post,  and  should  be  empowered  to  adjust  his 
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fees  according  to  various  circumstances.     This  subject  is  truly 
vast,  and  presents  immense  scope  for  improvement.  • 

House  Appointments, — Those  intimatelv  acquainted  with 
the  internal  mechanism  of  hospital  administration  know  full 
well  how  much  the  successful  working  of  an  institution  depends 
upon  the  character  and  work  of  those  who  hold  the  resident 
appointments.    It  is  by  means  of  these  officers  that  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  of  a  charity  are  brought  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  recipients.  The  house  physicians,  house  surgeons, 
and  resident  accoucheurs  are  the  responsible  mouthpieces  of 
the  medical  and  surgical  staff,  for  during  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  they  are  the  main  channels  of  communication  with  the 
public.     The.  care  bestowed  upon  the  allotment  of  these  posts 
cannot  be  too  great,  seeing  their  responsibilities  to  the  hospital 
and  their  value  to  the  school.     They  should,  therefore  be 
awarded  as  prizes  to  those  students  whose  career  in  the  school, 
judged  from  a  practical  as  well  as  from  a  scientific  aspect, 
merits  high  reward  and  substantial  recognition;  they  should 
be  open  to  all ;  they  should  be  free,  untrammelled  by  pay- 
ments for  board,   lodging,  and  attendance,  while   the   wide 
opportunities    for    practical   experience  which   they   present 
should  be  considered  in  lieu  of  salary ;   and  they  should  be 
conferred  by  the  hospital  executive  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  school  committee.   It  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  either 
hospital  or  school  that  these  appointments  should  rest  with  the 
physician  or  surgeon.  Wherever  such  an  arrangement  exists  it 
should  be  abolished,  for  it  is  open  to  grievous  abuse,  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  students,  has  all  the  evils  of  the  old  pocket- 
borough  system.     By  mutual  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
hospital  and  school  authorities  a  larger  number  of  men  might 
be  passed  through  these  offices,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
the  school,  yet  without  detriment  to  the  sick.     Again,  the 
system  of  appointing  assistants  to  these  officers  might  with 
advantage  be  generally  introduced,  for  by  this  means  a  stu- 
dent, having  held  the  assistant  post,  would  possess  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the  senior  office  prior  to  his 
appointment  thereto. 

Doubtless  the  difficulties  of  these  weighty  complications 
which  encircle  medical  education  are  so  great  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  an  entire  reorganization  is  essential  in  order  to 
place  it  upon  its  true  basis.  Professor  Huxley  has  well  said 
that  there  is  no  use  ^  tinkering '  at  medical  education  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement  while  in  its  present  state* 
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REGISTRATION   OF   DISEASE. 

I 

It  is  high  time  that  a  uniform  system  should  be  devised 
and  generally  adopted  for  keeping  an  accurate  and  scientific 
record  of  disease  occurring  in  all  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  but  more  especiaU^  in  those  in  the  metropolis.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  evils  of  the  present 
neglect  of  this  matter,  nor  upon  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  the  public  and  to  science  were  a  systematic  clajssifica- 
tion  and  notification  of  disease  uniformly  carried  out. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  elevating  this  branch 
of  hospital  administration  into  a  real  department  by  the 
appointment  of  adequately  paid  medical  and  surgical  regis- 
trars, aided  by  senior  students,  and  supplemented  by  office 
assistance.  It  may  not  be  considered  irrelevant  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  system  required  in  connection  with  this  important 
question. 

The  requirements  of  Hospital  Registration  render  it  indis- 
pensable that  three  books  should  be  kept,  viz.  a  register  of 
patients,  arranged  in  order  of  admission  ;  an  index  of  names ; 
and  a  statistical  index  of  diseases.  The  Register  should  be 
divided  into  a  portion  for  males  and  a  portion  for  females ; 
and  must  have  columns  for  the  following  particulars: — 
Registration  Number ;  Date  of  Admission ;  Tf ame  ;  Occupa- 
tion and  Civil  State ;  Age ;  Hospital  Ward ;  Physician  in 
charge ;  Disease ;  Date  of  Discharge  or  Death ;  Number  of 
days  in  Hospital ;  Result ;  Reference  to  other  Notes  and  Regis- 
ters ;  Remarks.  The  information  entered  under  these  head- 
ings may  be  conveniently  indicated  by  letters  or  abbreviations. 
The  column  of  Remarks  should  contain  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  clinical  history,  and  in  cases  of  death  a  note  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances. 

The  Index  of  Names  should  be  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  the  reference  opposite  each  name  should  be  the  registration 
number  of  the  patient 

The  Statistical  Index  of  Disease  demands  the  greatest  care 
on  the  part  of  the  registrar,  and  forms  the  most  important 
part  of  his  work  for  purposes  of  scientific  investigation.  It  is 
understood  that  the  College  of  Physicians  is  about  to  issue  a 
revised  nomenclature  and  classification  of  disease  which  should 
be  used  in  all  hospitals  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  Proper 
headings  having  been  entered  in  the  Index,  each  page  should 
be  divided  into  a  portion  for  males  and  a  portion  for  females, 
in  order  to  show  at  a  glance  the  relative  frequency  of  each 
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disease  in  the  two  sexes.  These  portions  must  then  be  sub- 
divided into  columns  for  the  following  particulars : — Registra- 
tion Number ;  Days  in  Hospital ;  Besult ;  Age ;  Remarks, 
which  must  be  filled  in  directly  from  the  Register.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  observed  : — No  entry  should  be  made 
until  after  the  discharge  or  death  of  the  patient ;  in  fatal  cases 
where  a  post-mortem  examination  has  been  held,  the  facts 
thereby  ascertained  must  be  considered  of  primary  importance^ 
as  correcting  or  supplementing  the  diagnosis  during  life; 
and  all  complications  must  be  entered  under  their  appropriate 
headings — thus  :  for  a  single  entry  in  the  Register,  five  or  six 
may  be  required  in  the  Index  of  Diseases.  A  patient  admitted 
for  bronchitis,  developing  pneumonia,  suffering  from  an  in- 
tercurrent attack  of  gout,  dying  with  uremic  symptoms,  and 
in  whom  the  existence  of  granular  kidneys  is  discovered  post- 
mortem, must  be  entered  under  all  these  heads  in  the  Index; 
and  the  Column  of  Remarks  should  briefly  contain  all  facts 
of  statistical  importance,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  acute 
rheumatism,  the  number  of  previous  attacks  and  the  cardiac 
and  other  complications.  Moreover,  whenever  the  same  case 
is  entered  under  more  than  one  heading,  the  column  of  Remarks 
should  in  each  instance  give  a  reference  to  other  entries.  It 
is  found  useful,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  enter  the  primary 
disease  in  black  ink,  and  the  complications  or  intercurrent  affec- 
tions in  red. 

If  these  suggestions  were  carried  out  much  valuable  in- 
formation would  be  gained,  from  which  the  public  could  not 
but  reap  a  decided  advantage.  In  connection  with  this  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  arrangements  existing  at  the 
different  hospitals  with  regard  to  autopsies.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  less  annoyance  and  friction  would  take  place  if 
it  were  once  and  for  all  definitely  understood  by  the  governors, 
by  the  patients,  and  by  their  friends,  that  in  case  of  death  a 
post-mortem  should  be  held  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  physician 
or  surgeon  in  charge.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  arrangements  for 
obtaining  the  consent  or  refusal  of  the  friends  are  open  to  many 
objections. 

THE   NURSING   DEPARTMENT. 

This  branch  of  hospital  administration  is  second  only  in 
importance  to  the  art  of  healing.  When  justly  subordinated  to 
medical  science  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  its  value. 
Dissociate  it,  however,  from  its  rightful  relationship,  and  the 
resulting  anomalies  would  seriously  impede  if  not  altogether 
check  the  usefulness  of  an  institution.     Recent  events  clearly 
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iisclose  that  reformation  both  in  its  government  and  in  its  ex- 
scntive  is  requisite.  Many  of  the  difficulties  whicih  have  arisen 
Sire  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  administration  of  the  wards,  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  especiallj 
nith  regard  to  the  management  of  the  nursing  arrangements, 
^he  medical  and  surgical  officers  have  but  little  voice.  Seeing 
Lhat  a  nurse's  duty  is  to  do  what  she  is  bidden  by  the  physician 
)r  surgeTon  in  the  best  manner  and  with  least  friction,  it  is 
sssential  that  those  under  whom  she  acts  should  exercise  a 
iirect  control  over  her  training.  It  may  not  be  foreign  to 
he  subject  to  state  that  a  trained  nurse  is  one  who  is  well 
^ucated  in  her  twofold  duty,  viz.,  strictly  to  carry  out  the 
nstructions  of  the  doctor,  and  closely  to  observe  the  changes 
n  the  patient's  condition,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  short, 
dear,  and  correct  account  to  the  doctor  at  each  visit.  To  do 
nore  or  less  than  this  would  prove  her  a  trained  nurse  only  in 
lame.  Nurses  should  be  content  to  be  nurses  simply,  and 
liould  for  ever  relinquish  the  idea  of  being  artificial  prac- 
itioners.  The  interests  of  our  general  clinical  hospitab,  the 
velfare  of  their  patients,  and  the  good  of  their  schools  alike 
lemand  that  their  nursing  departments  should  not  develop  into 
lurse-training  institutions.  No  more  *  training '  should  be 
iccomplished  in  an  institution  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
bed  its  requirements. 

Nursing  Committee. —  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  most 
>f  the  large  hospitals  the  nursing  arrangements  are  under  the 
ontrol  of  the  matron  unaided  by  a  nursing  conunittee,  and 
nly  indirectly,  if  at  all,  assisted  by  those  best   qualified  to 
irect,  viz.,  the  medical  staff.     Out  of  twenty-two  hospitals 
dth  medical  schools  there  are  but  seven  where  the  nursing 
lement  is   superintended  by   a   special  committee.     Where 
be  medical  staff  is  well  represented  upon  the  managing  board 
nursing  committee  may  not  be  considered  so  necessary,  but 
otwithstanding  such  an  arrangement  this  important  depart- 
lent  would  be  immensely  benefited  if  controlled  and  super- 
ised  by  a  small  working  committee  consisting  of  certain  lay 
nd  professional  members  annually  elected  to  serve  upon  it  by 
le  managing  committee  and  medical  staff,  while  the  aid  and 
>-operation  of  a  few  lady  members  would  be  likely  to  augment 
s  value.     Such  a  committee  would  meet  frequently,  and  in 
le  intervals  the  matron  would  be  its  executive  officer.     The 
fcib'ty  of  this  would  be  great,  for   matters  involving  great 
rinciples  and  questions  of  minor  details  would  receive  careful 
^nsideration,  and  be  examined  from  all  points,  before  definite 
^on  ensued,  while  its  executive  officer  would  be  invested 
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with  fiill  and  despotic  power  to  deal  with  various  administnt- 
tive  details.  Left  free  to  manipulate  the  working  of  the 
numerous  items  of  her  responsible  oflSce>  the  authority  and 
position  of  the  matron  would  be  augmented  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee. 

Allotment  of  Beds. — It  has  been  shown  that  in  many  hos> 
pitals  the  wards,  looked  at  from  a  nursing  point  of  view,  are 
much  too  laree.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a  sister  should  be 
made  responsible  for  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  beds  at 
the  most.  The  beds  under  her  charge  should  belong  to  one 
medical  officer  only.  The  desirability  of  this  is  obvious,  for 
should  she  be  responsible  to  two  or  more,  or  even  to  four  or 
five  physicians  or  surgeons,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  her  timei» 
occupied  and  wasted  m  attendance,  not  only  upon  these  gentle- 
men during  their  visits,  but  upon  their  respective  subordinate 
officers.  On  the  other  hand,  were  she  answerable  to  one 
medical  officer  only,  she  would  be  better  able  to  devote  herself 
to  the  duties  of  her  office.  If  the  wards,  however,  are  so  built 
that  every  sister  must  have  a  larger  number  of  beds  under  her 
care  than  is  otherwise  deemed  advisable,  they  should  be  divided 
between  as  few  medical  officers  as  possible.  Experience  teaches 
that  wards  can  be  better  nursed  with  a  large  number  of  beds 
under  one  medical  officer,  than  with  a  fewer  number  under 
more.  In  the  latter  case  the  sister  has  less  time  to  carry  out 
the  individual  wishes  of  the  medical  officers  under  whom  she 
acts. 

Staff  Nurses. — The  number  of  re^lar  staff  nurses  allotted 
to  each  ward  is  generally  insufficient.  These  should  be 
fixtures,  and  should  not  be  liable,  under  any  pretext,  save 
with  the  consent  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  to  removal  to 
other  wards.  It  is  this  system  of  transferring  nurses  from  ward 
to  ward,  with  mistaken  notions  of  the  aim  of  our  hospitals,  that 
has  led  to  such  disasters  in  the  past.  Acting  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  patients  the  medical  staff  should  rigidly  resist 
such  a  system,  and  the  nursing  executive  should  be  definitely 
instructed  that  such  removals  would  in  no  sense  be  tolerated. 

The  present  method,  if  such  it  can  be  designated,  of  night 
nursing  will,  on  investigation,  be  found  inefficient  and  defective. 
Attendance  on  the  sick  at  ni^ht  may  perhaps  exist,  but  real 
nursing  at  night  in  our  hospitius  is  conspicuously  a  failure. 

These  deficiencies  and  defects  would  be  remedied  to  a  great 
degree  were  the  staff  nurses  deputed  to  undertake  day  and 
night  duties  alternately  at  regular  intervals,  in  lieu  of  having, 
as  now,  an  entirely  different  set  of  nurses  for  night  duty  only. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  ensure  equally  good  nursing  in  the 
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night  as  in  the  day ;  it  would  give  the  medical  officer  some 
knowledge  of  those  responsible  at  all  times  for  the  execution 
of  his  instructions ;  and  it  would  aid  the  recovery  of  the 
patients.  It  would  also  benefit  the  nurses  themselves,  for  it 
lyould  afford  the  day  nurse  a  respite  from  the  standing  and 
heavy  day  work,  while  the  night  nurse  would  become  less  care- 
less and  slovenly,  owing  to  the  recurring  supervision  and  train- 
ing of  day  duty.  The  health  of  the  nursing  staff,  and  conse- 
quent fitness  for  duty,  demands  more  *  off-duty-time '  and 
longer  annual  holiday. 

Probationers. — In  every  large  well-nursed  hosjiital  proba- 
tioners are  indispensable.  They  are  the  best  source  from  which 
to  supply  good  staff  nurses  to  meet  the  numerous  vacancies 
arising  from  one  cause  or  another.  They  form  the  reserve  of 
extra  help  required  for  daily  and  temporary  deficiencies,  and 
can  be  transferred  from  ward  to  ward  without  disturbing  the 
nursing  equilibrium,  provided  that  there  are  an  adequate 
number  of  staff  nurses.  The  two  years*  training  they  receive 
in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  soon  reveals  the  possession 
or  otherwise  of  nursing  qualities.  In  this  manner  the  nurses 
required  for  an  institution  should  be  nurtured  by  itself  and  for 
itself. 

Domestic  Arrangements, — Much  reform  is  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrangements  for  the  execution  of  the  rough 
housework  of  the  wards,  such  as  scrubbing  floors,  cleaning 
grates,  scouring  tins,  brasses,  &c.  This  should  be  the  business 
of  the  wardmaids,  for  such  work  is  a  distinct  waste  of  power 
for  the  true  nurse,  no  matter  what  may  be  her  social  position. 
Where  this  kind  of  labour  is  demanded  from  probationers 
and  nurses,  the  patients  become  a  secondary  consideration, 
for  dirt  is  conspicuous  while  the  wants  of  a  sick  man  may  easily 
be  overlooked,  and  that  wliich  i^  visible  gains  most  attention. 

Apparently  but  little  thought  is  devoted  to  the  domestic 
arrangements  for  nurses  by  hospital  authorities;  the  comfort 
of  those  upon  whom  so  much  depends  should  unquestionably  be 
studied.  Their  food  should  be  improved  and  given  at  regular 
times  prior  to  their  going  on  duty,  for  in  a  hospital,  above  all 
places,  should  meals  and  work  be  kept  distinct.  An  im- 
provement would  be  effected  by  the  provision  of  sitting- 
rooms  for  common  use,  separate  bedrooms,  quiet  sleeping 
quarters  for  those  on  night  duty,  and  sick  rooms  for  ailing 
nurses,  who  were  not  considered  ill  enough  to  warrant  their 
removal  to  the  wards  or  to  need  isolation.  The  sisters'  rooms 
should  adjoin  the  wards,  but  should  not  directly  communicate 
with  them. 
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Nursing  Register. — The  establishment  at  every  hospital  of 
a  good  nursing  register  is  called  for.  It  would  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  nursing  department.  An  accurate  record 
could  by  its  means  be  kept  of  the  nursing  career  of  each  sister, 
nurse,  probationer,  and  wardmaid.  In  it  would  be  entered 
the  leading  details  as  to  service  in  various  wards,  transference, 
appointments  to  special  duties,  health,  with  the  cause  of  re- 
moval, change,  resignation,  or  dismissal.  In  fact^  such  a 
register  would  enable  a  ready  reference  to  be  made  to  the 
work  and  character  of  any  individual  member  of  the  nursing 
staff. 

Further,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  written  reports  should 
be  periodically  received  from  the  sisters  in  charge  of  the  wards, 
giving  an  official  account  of  the  condition  and  general  working 
of  her  department. 

In  fact  if  there  be  a  department  which  more  than  another 
directly  bears  upon  the  welfare  of  the  sick  it  is  surely  this  one, 
and  a  visit  to  the  hospitals,  especially  at  night,  will  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  in  no  other  department  is  reform  more  urgentlj 
called  for  in  the  interests  of  the  patients,  of  the  public,  and  of 
science. 

SPECIAX    HOSPITALS. 

But  little  inquiry  is  necessary  into  the  origin  and  working 
of  special  hospitals  to  reveal  how  imperative  it  is  that  some 
authority  should  be  endowed  with  adequate  powers  to  control 
and  to  sanction,  restrict  or  prohibit  the  erection  of  a  new,  ot 
the  extension  of  an  already  existing  hospital  or  dispensary. 
The  indiscriminate  establishment  principally  of  special  hos- 

Eitals  and  dispensaries  is  a  growing  evil.  No  institution  should 
e  permitted  to  receive  patients  until  officially  licensed  by  a 
competent  authority.  Their  establishment  in  many  instances 
leads  to  the  abuse  of  medical  charity.  Endowed  specialisms, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  are  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  public ;  not  only  are  they  misleading  to  the  sick  and 
harmful  to  charitable  funds,  but  they  also  must  be  regarded 
as  injurious  to  medical  education,  for,  by  attracting  forms 
of  special  disease  to  themselves,  they  starve  the  respective 
departments  in  the  general  hospitals.  It  should  be  more 
widely  known  that  the  latter  are  fully  competent  to  deal  with 
these  diseases.  In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  mushroom- 
like growth  of  special  hospitals  which  cannot  be  r^arded 
in  the  light  of  educational  establishments  continues,  clinical 
hospitals  ^vill  be  starved,  and  as  a  result  a  race  of  faalf-edo- 
cated  practitioners  will  arise,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  society. 
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For,  owing  to  these,  students  are  afforded  but  slight  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  important  details  connected 
with  special  disease,  and  are  thus^Lpt  to  neglect  valuable 
branches  of  medicine.  This  would  be  obviated  if  these  in- 
stitutions were  in  some  way  placed  in  relation  with  the 
central  hospitals.  This  subject  requires  careful  investigation 
at  the  hands  of  a  competent  authority. 

Again,  the  operation  and  constitution  of  these  special  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  demands  inquiry  in  order  to  inform  the 
public  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  institu- 
tions. On  this  point  it  was  submitted  by  your  Council  that 
these  special  hospitals  and  institutions  in  many  instances  over- 
lap the  general  hospitals,  that  they  actively  compete  with  each 
otner,  oflen  misdirect  benevolence,  and  are  thus  demoralising 
in  their  tendency.  Moreover,  the  public  possess  no  trust- 
worthy guide  as  to  their  necessity  or  raison  cTStre ;  neither 
are  they  acquainted  with  their  character  nor  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  constantly  repeating  each  other,  causing  thereby  a 
great  waste  of  means  and  material.  Absence  of  combination 
also  engenders  extravagance  and  waste  of  expenditure,  as  the 
various  cases  treated  in  special  hospitals  would  be  better,  or  as 
well,  tended  under  one  roof.  They  are,  indeed,  in  a  measure 
private  institutions  without  the  advantages  attendant  upon 
properly  qualified  consultative  medical  authority;  and  their 
oivergences  of  practice,  both  with  regard  to  questions  of  finance 
Euad  of  medical  statistics,  produce  untrustworthy  data  which  is 
calculated  to  mislead  rather  than  guide  the  public  with  respect 
to  their  advantages  or  disadvantages.  It  is  furthermore 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  administration  in  66  special  hos- 
pitals differs  to  the  extent  of  52  per  cent. ;  in  37  instances  the 
percentage  of  cost  of  management  to  maintenance  being  over 
10  per  cent.,  and  in  19  instances  over  20  per  cent.  That  this 
need  not  be  so  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  in  47  con- 
valescent homes,  where  greater  care  is  exercised  in  the  ad- 
ninistration,  the  cost  of  management  is  almost  uniform. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which 
appear  to  shape  themselves  from  the  foregoing  imperfect  re- 
narks,  upon  the  complications  with  which  this  question  bristles, 
with  the  following  definite  propositions : — 

I.  That  in  the  situation,  construction,  extension,  alteration,  and 
omishing  of  hospitals,  the  principles  recognised  as  being  best  fitted  to 
leciure  the  greatest  efficiency  and  piuity  of  all  the  agencies  to  which 
he  (dck  are  exposed  should  be  observed. 
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II.  That  the  administration  of  each  hospital  and  medical  inatita- 
tion  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  should  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  management,  consisting  of  men  possessing  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  working  of  the  charity,  and  including  an  adequate 
representation  of  its  medical  and  surgical  staff;  and  that  this  board 
be  subject  to  periodical  election  by  the  goyemors. 

III.  That  a  common  council,  consisting  of  representatiTes  of  the 
various  large  hospitals  in  London,  should  be  established  in  order  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  managing  their  respective  charitiefl^  and  to 
adopt  and  devise  a  uniform  system  of  keeping  the  books  and  aocoonti. 

IV.  That  a  properly  constituted  controlling  authority  should  be 
established,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  exercise  an  authoritative  super- 
vision over  the  erection,  extension,  and  administration  of  all  hospitals 
and  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  To  this  authority  aJI  chaiitiet 
shall  submit  such  annual  returns  of  their  financial  and  professional 
operations  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  direct ;  and  shall  when  called 
upon  furnish  evidence  that  in  their  revenue,  constitution,  arrange- 
ments, laws,  regulations,  and  scientific  resources,  they  are  snitahlj 
adapted  for  the  purposes  they  are  designed  to  fulfil.  It  shall  devolve 
upon  this  authority  to  subject  each  institution  to  periodical  inspection, 
and  to  publish  an  annual  report  of  its  operations. 

V.  That  in  order  to  provide  easy  removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
to  the  nearest  hospital  without  aggravation  of  an  injury,  a  Metro- 
politan Ambulance  Brigade  be  established  and  administered  by  a 
central  authority,  aad  that  stations  be  placed  more  especially  ia 
localities  where  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed. 

VI.  That  the  urgent  claims  of  the  necessitous  poor,  the  increaang 
wants  of  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs,  the  pauperising  tendency 
of  indiscriminate  and  gratuitous  i*elief,  the  promotion  of  self-respect 
and  independence  amongst    the  wage-receiving  class,    alike  demand 
that  the  administration   of  poor-law  medical  relief  be  reconstructed. 
That,  acting  in  harmony,  if  not  in  direct  relationship   with  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  a  central  authority  be  created,  endowed  with  adequate 
powers  to  provide    accommodation   for  all   sick   persons    requiring 
hospital  treatment,  and  to  regulate  admissions  thereto ;  to  administer 
a  metropolitan  ambulance  service ;  to  deal  with  all  outbreaks  of  infec- 
tious disease ;  to  establish  convalescent  homes,  and  such  institutions  as 
may  be  specially  needed  for  chronic  and  incurable  maladies ;  to  erect 
provident  and  free  dispensaries ;    and  to  institute  a  proper  system  of 
inquiry  which  will  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  these  all  who  on  social 
grounds  are  not  entitled  thereto. 

YII.  That  a  more  complete  system  for  regulating  the  admiision  and 
discharge  of  in-patients  is  called  for,  which,  while  providing  firee  relief 
to  all  poor  perRC'Us  suffering  from  every  class  of  acute  disease,  acute 
phase  of  chronic  disease,  accident,  or  injury,  shall,  by  the  affiliation  of 
convalescent  homes  to  the  hospitals,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
register  for  the  employment  of  damaged  lives  render  hospital  accom- 
modation more  useful,  and  lighten  the  burden  of  the  State. 

VIll.  That  for  obvious  reasons  affecting  the  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  instruction  of  btudents,  it  is  desirable  that  the  present  nyatem  of  un- 
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restricted  gratuitous  relief  obserred  in  the  out-patient  department  of 
the  general  and  special  hospitals  be  curtailed,  partly  bj  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  are  considered  to  be  unsuitable,  and  partlj  by  the  selection  of 
cases  possessing  special  clinical  interest. 

IX.  That,  in  order  to  promote  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in 
medical  education,  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  age,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  considerable  improyement  should  be  effected  in  the  relation- 
ship borne  by  the  large  clinical  hospitals  to  their  medical  schools  in 
connection  with  school  buildings,  museums,  administration,  finance, 
clinical  teaching,  lectureships,  and  house  appointments. 

X.  That,  in  order  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  training  in  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  clinical 
material  as  at  present  available  should  be  rendered  more  conformable 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction ;  outlying  clinical  material  contained  in 
poor-law  infirmaries,  asylums,  special  hospitals,  and  dispensaries  should 
be  similarly  made  .use  of  and  brought  into  intimate  relationship  with 
the  clinical  hospitals;  methods  of  clinical  instruction  should  be 
systematically  developed;  and  more  careful  consideration  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  disposition  of  clinical  appointments  and  the  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  attendance  and  working  of  students  in  &e 
hospitals. 

XI.  That  the  mode  of  election  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  more 
especially  at  the  clinical  hospitals,  demands  careful  consideration,  with 
a  view  of  adopting  a  scheme  whereby  men  of  the  highest  talent  may 
be  elected  to  these  responsible  posts. 

XII.  That  means  be  adopted  for  keeping  an  accurate  and  scientific 
record  of  disease  occurring  in  all  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

XIIL  That  the  administration  of  the  nursing  department  of  each 
hospital  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  nursing  committee,  upon  which  the 
medical  staff  should  be  adequately  represented.  And  that  greater  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  all  arrangements  requisite  for  the  efficient 
development  of  the  nursing  department. 

XIV.  That  the  operation  and  constitution  of  the  numerous  special 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  should  be  inquired  into  in  order  to  inform 
the  public  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  institutions. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  directions  in 
which  reform  is  desirable  in  the  administration  of  these  in- 
stitutions, it  only  remains  for  ine  to  suggest  some  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  a  subject  so  vast  and  so  far-reaching. 
Having  regard  to  the  complications  and  difficulties  which 
surround  this  question,  and  to  the  necessity  for  efficient  re- 
organisation^  there  can  be  but  one  opinion — namely,  that  a  full, 
wide,  and  searching  inquiry  into  all  its  bearings  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission.  This 
has  been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  influential  deputations 
which  have  waited  upon  successive  Home  Secretaries  in  con- 
nection with  the  English  hospital  system. 

The  dutv  of  this  Commission  would  be  to  examine  into  the 
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II.  That  the  administration  of  each  hospital  and  medical  inatita* 
tion  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  should  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  management,  consisting  of  men  possessing  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  working  of  the  charity,  and  including  an  adequate 
representation  of  its  medical  and  surgical  staff;  and  that  this  board 
be  subject  to  periodical  election  by  the  goyernors. 

III.  That  a  common  council,  consisting  of  representatiTes  of  the 
various  large  hospitals  in  London,  should  be  established  in  order  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  managing  their  respective  charitiea,  and  to 
adopt  and  devise  a  uniform  system  of  keeping  the  books  and  accounts. 

IV.  That  a  properly  constituted  controlling  authority  should  be 
established,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  exercise  an  authoritative  super- 
vision over  the  erection,  extension,  and  administration  of  all  hospitals 
and  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  To  this  authority  aJI  chaiitiei 
shall  submit  such  annual  returns  of  their  financial  and  professional 
operations  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  direct ;  and  shall  when  called 
upon  furnish  evidence  that  in  their  revenue,  constitution,  arrange- 
ments, laws,  regulations,  and  scientific  resources,  they  are  soitablj 
adapted  for  the  purposes  they  are  designed  to  fulfil.  It  shall  devolve 
upon  this  authority  to  subject  each  institution  to  periodical  inspection, 
and  to  publish  an  annual  report  of  its  operations. 

V.  That  in  order  to  provide  easy  removal  of  the  sick  and  woimded 
to  the  nearest  hospital  without  aggravation  of  an  injury,  a  Metro- 
politan Ambulance  Brigade  be  established  and  administered  by  a 
central  authority,  aad  that  stations  be  placed  more  especially  in 
localities  where  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed. 

VI.  That  the  urgent  claims  of  the  necessitous  poor,  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs,  the  pauperising  tendency 
of  indiscriminate  and  gratuitous  i*elief,  the  promotion  of  self-respect 
and  independence  amongst  the  wage- receiving  class,  alike  demand 
that  the  administration  of  poor-law  medical  relief  be  reconstructed. 
That,  acting  in  harmony,  if  not  in  direct  relationship  with  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  a  central  authority  be  created,  endowed  with  adequate 
powers  to  provide  accommodation  for  all  sick  persons  requiring 
hospital  treatment,  and  to  regulate  admissions  thereto ;  to  administer 
a  metropolitan  ambulance  service ;  to  deal  with  all  outbreaks  of  infec- 
tious disease ;  to  establish  convalescent  homes,  and  such  institutions  as 
may  be  specially  needed  for  chronic  and  incurable  maladies ;  to  erect 
provident  and  free  dispensaries ;  and  to  institute  a  proper  system  of 
inquiry  which  will  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  these  all  who  on  social 
grounds  are  not  entitled  thereto. 

YII.  That  a  more  complete  system  for  regtdating  the  admission  and 
discharge  of  in-patients  is  called  for,  which,  while  providing  free  relief 
to  all  poor  persons  suffering  from  every  class  of  acute  disease,  acute 
phase  of  chronic  disease,  accident,  or  injury,  shall,  by  the  affiliation  of 
convalescent  homes  to  the  hospitals,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
register  for  the  employment  of  damaged  lives  render  hospital  accom- 
modation more  useful,  and  lighten  the  burden  of  the  State. 

VIII.  That  for  obvious  reasons  affecting  the  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  instruction  of  btudents,  it  is  desirable  that  the  present  system  of  un- 
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estricted  gratuitous  relief  obseryed  in  the  out-patient  department  of 
be  general  and  special  hospitals  be  curtailed,  partly  bj  the  exclusion  of 
hoie  who  are  considered  to  be  unsuitable,  an4  partly  by  the  selection  of 
aaes  possessing  special  clinical  interest. 

IX.  That,  in  order  to  promote  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in 
nedical  education,  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  age,  it  is  essen- 
ial  that  considerable  improyement  should  be  effected  in  the  relation- 
hip  borne  by  the  large  clinical  hospitals  to  their  medical  schools  in 
ionnection  with  school  buildings,  museums,  administration,  finance, 
linical  teaching,  lectureships,  and  house  appointments. 

X.  That,  in  order  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  larger  oppor- 
tmities  for  practical  training  in  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  clinical 
naterial  as  at  present  available  should  be  rendered  more  conformable 

0  the  purposes  of  instruction ;  outlying  clinical  material  contained  in 
XM»r-law  infirmaries,  asylums,  special  hospitals,  and  dispensaries  should 
>e  aimilarly  made  .use  of  and  brought  into  intimate  relationship  with 
he  clinical  hospitals;  methods  of  clinical  instruction  should  be 
lystematically  developed ;  and  more  careful  consideration  should  be 
)estowed  upon  the  disposition  of  clinical  appointments  and  the  arrange- 
nents  in  connection  with  the  attendance  and  working  of  students  in  &e 
lospitals. 

XI.  That  the  mode  of  election  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  more 
sspecially  at  the  clinical  hospitals,  demands  careful  consideration,  with 

1  yiew  of  adopting  a  scheme  whereby  men  of  the  highest  talent  may 
i>e  elected  to  these  responsible  posts. 

XII.  That  means  be  adopted  for  keeping  an  accurate  and  scientific 
record  of  disease  occurring  in  all  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

XIII.  That  the  administration  of  the  nursing  department  of  each 
bospital  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  nursing  committee,  upon  which  the 
medical  staff  should  be  adequately  represented.  And  that  greater  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  all  arrangements  requisite  for  the  efficient 
development  of  the  nursing  department. 

XIV.  That  the  operation  and  constitution  of  the  numerous  special 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  should  be  inquired  into  in  order  to  inform 
the  public  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  institutions. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  directions  in 
which  reform  is  desirable  in  the  administration  of  these  in- 
stitutions, it  only  remains  for  nae  to  suggest  some  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  a  subject  so  vast  and  so  far-reaching. 
Having  regard  to  the  complications  and  difficulties  which 
surround  this  question,  and  to  the  necessity  for  efficient  re- 
organisation, there  can  be  but  one  opinion — namely,  that  a  full, 
wide,  and  searching  inquiry  into  all  its  bearings  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission.  This 
has  been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  influential  deputations 
which  have  waited  upon  successive  Home  Secretaries  in  con- 
nection with  the  English  hospital  system. 

The  duty  of  this  Commission  would  be  to  examine  into  the 
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whole  subject^  to  fully  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  sick  poor  in 
the  metropolis,  to  review  the  means  at  present  available  for 
their  relief,  and  to  report  on  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy  for 
the  purpose;  to  examine  the  charters  regulating  endowed 
institutions,  with  a  view  to  their  revisal  if  needed ;  to  inquire 
into  the  relations  of  hospitals  to  medical  schools ;  to  obtain 
evidence  as  to  the  working  of  all  departments,  administrative 
and  executive,  of  these  charities;  and,  in  the  event  of  its 
appearing  needful  or  desirable,  to  devise  and  recommend  a 
schema  for  effectually  placing  medical  relief  in  the  metropolis 
upon  a  satisfactory  foundation. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  Commission  in  no  sense  implies 
the  handing  over  of  our  public  and  charitable  institutions  to 
the  management  of  Government.  Such  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  metropolis.  Whilst 
anxious,  however,  to  disavow  the  intention  of  urging  any  re- 
commendation in  favour  of  the  compulsory  government  of  volun- 
tary hospitals,  I  am  in  unison  with  those  who  are  convinced 
that  a  favourable  time  has  now  come  for  the  institution  of  a 
full  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  accommodation  afforded  by, 
and  the  present  system  of  management  and  administration  of 
the  metropolitan  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  sick. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  I. 

Showing  Return  of  Beds ;  Average  Number  of  Beds  daily  occupied  ; 
Number  of  In- Patients  and  Out'Patients  treated  at  the  Metropolitan 
General  Hospitals  during  1880. 


A. 

B. 

Hoapital 

Number 
of  Beds 

Average 

Nnmber 

otBedB 

oceapied 

daily 

In- 
patients 

Out. 

Patients 

Comalties, 

St.  Bartholomew's 
Guys 

St.  Thonuis  8     . 
St.  Georges*     . 
Middlesex 
King's  College  > 
University  College 
Westminster     . 
Charing  Cross  . 
Royal  Free »     • 

668 
650 
572 
1       351 
310 
205 
208 
200 
150 
150 

559 
506 
365 
279 
247 
169 
171 
154 
124 
88 

6,432 
5,189 
4,081 
3,543 
2,545 
1,712 
2,789 
2,003 
1,477 
1,360 

172,432 
60,404 
78,742 
15,095 
28,329 
14,069 
22,184 
17,682 

i9,ooa 

23,812 

1.  Total  within  1 J  miles  of  Charing 
Cross 

3,459 

2,662 

31,131 

451,752 

2.   . 

rin    North    London    (Great 
Northern)  •        .        •        . 

The  London  . 
Metropolitan  Free . 

Total  in  East 

St.  Mary's      • 

West  London         •        • 

.Total  in  West  London  . 

33 

28 

350 

9,352 

790 
20 

550 
20 

6,312 
275 

56,765 
46,295 

810 

570 

6,587 

102,060 

190 
42 

179 
36 

2,126 
555 

19,313 
22.737 

232 

215 

2,681 

42,050 

T 

*otal  in  London 

•        •        • 

4,534 

3,475 

40,749 

605,214 

Partially  closed  for  repairs  for  some  portion  of  the  year. 
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Tahle  ir. 

Showing  Name  and  Area  of  Parish  ;  Population  in  1881 ;  Number  of 
Persons  per  Acre  ;  Number  of  Hospitals  in  each  Parish  ;  Number 
of  Hospitals  to  the  Square  Mile ;  and  the  ratio  of  Beds  to  the 
Population. 


No.  of 

Ko.of 

No.  of 

Ratio  of 

PariBh 

Area  of 

PopuUtkm 

pmoni 

Hospitalfl 

Hospitals  tfl 

beds  to 

Parish 

in  1881 

per 
acre 

&C.  in  each 
Parish 

thesqoan 
mik 

thepopa- 
Utian 

Acres 

1  to 

Battersea . 

2,973 

107,248 

3G 

1 

1  to  4-7 

282 

Bethnal  Green  . 

766 

127,006 

168 

2 

1  to  0-9 

221 

Bow. 

663 

37,060 

66 

1 

1  to  0-9 

82 

Camberwell 

4,460 

186,666 

42 

3 

1  to  2-3 

170 

Chelsea     . 

796 

88,101 

111 

7 

1  to  0-2 

71 

Clapham  . 

1,187 

36,378 

32 

1 

1  to  1-8 

660 

Deptford  . 

1,674 

84,641 

64 

1 

1  to  2*5 

267 

Fulham    . 

1,716 

42,896 

26 

1 

1  to  2*7 

179 

Greenwich 

1,741 

46,623 

27 

1 

1  to  2-7 

189 

Hackney  . 

3.297 

163,620 

60 

4 

1  to  1*8 

218 

Hammersmith  . 

2,287 

71,916 

31 

1 

1  to  3-6 

1,199 

Hampstead 

?,248 

46,436 

20 

2 

1  to  1*8 

136 

Islington  . 

3,107 

282,628 

91 

6 

1  to  0-8 

180 

Kensington 

2,190 

102,924 

74 

8 

1  toll 

2?4 

Kingston  . 

4,824 

36,346 

8 

1 

1  to  7-6 

242 

liAmbeth  . 

3,941 

263,669 

64 

6 

1  to  1-2 

164 

Lewi  sham. 

6,774 

63,063 

9 

1 

1  to  90 

1S5 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

679 

106,673 

166 

1  pUy. 

... 

— 

Newington 

632 

107,831 

171 

1 

1  to  10 

107 

Paddington 

1,251 

107,098 

86    * 

8 

1  to  0-6 

274 

Plumstead 

3,388 

33,262 

10 

1 

1  to  6-3 

166 

Rotherhithe 

763 

36,010 

48    < 

1 

1  to  1-2 

200 

Saffron  Hill       . 

30 

6,614 

217 

1 

1  to  006 

271 

St.  Andrew's,  Holborn 

96 

19,326 

201 

6 

1  to  015 

55 

St.  Anne,  Soho . 

64 

16,691 

307 

6 

6  to  008 

108 

St.  Bart,  the  Less     . 

4 

819 

206 

1 

1  to  0006 

1 

St.  Clement  Danes     . 

63 

11,086 

209 

1 

1  to  001 

55 

St.George,  HanovrSq. 

1,119 

89,517 

80 

3 

1  to  0*66 

214 

St.G  eorge,Southwark 

284 

68,652 

207 

8 

1  to  01 

138 

St.  George  in  the  East 

243 

47,011      193 

1 

1  to  0-4 

168 

St.  Giles  in  the  Fields 

123 

28,595 

232 

1 

1  to  0-2 

I.H4 

St.  James.Westmnstr. 

162 

29,865 

184 

1 

1  to  0-3 

1.422 

St.  John,  Westminstr. 

211 

35,482 

168 

1 

1  to  0-3 

2,969    I 

St.  Leonard,  Bromley 

608 

64,345 

106 

2  &  1  ptly 

- 

St.  Luke   , 

239 

46,847 

196 

4 

1  to  009 



St.  Margaret's,  West. 

604 

24.604 

40 

1 

1  to  0-9 

lU 

St.  Martin  in  the  Field 

286 

17,447 

61 

2 

1  to  0-2 

76 

St.  Marylebone 

1,606 

166,004 

103 

9 

I  to  0*27 

28^ 

St.  Clave  . 

47 

3,047 

65 

Iptly 

1  to  01 

^ 

St.  Pancrns 

2,672 

236,209 

88 

6 

1  to  0-7 

19T 

St.SariourChrstchrch 

77 

13,656 

177 

1 

1  to  01 

l,6ir 

St.  Saviour,  Surrey   . 

126 

14,972 

119 

1  ptly 

1  to  0-4 

4^ 

St.  Stephen 

27 

1,799 

67 

1 

1  to  0-04 

1* 

Siindwell  . 

68 

8,004 

118 

1 

1  to  01 

8^ 

Slioroditch 

648 

126,565 

195 

3 

1  to  0-3 

16^ 

Spitaltields 

73 

21,341 

202 

1 

1  to  0-01 

63#r 

Stoke  Newington 

688 

22,780 

36 

1 

1  to  10 

76^ 

Wunilsworth     .        , 

2,433 

28,006 

12 

2 

1  to  1-9 

2^ 

Whitochnpel     . 

170 

30,704 

181 

2 

1  to  01 

2B. 

J 
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Table  III. 

owing  the  General  and  Special  Hospitals^  Poor  Law  Sick  Asylums 
and  Lftnatic  Asylums,  with  their  respective  Accommodation,  Num- 
ber of  Beds  in  each  Institution. 


1.  General  Hospitals. 


Charing  Cross  Hospital    . 

French  Hospital 

German  Hospital    . 

Great  Northern  Hospital . 

Guy's  Hospital 

King's  College  Hospital  . 

London  Hospital 

Metropolitan  Free  Hospital 

Middlesex  Hospital 

Hojal  Free  Hospital 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 

St.  George's  Hospital 

St.  Mary's  Hospital 

St.  Raphael's  Hospital     • 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital     . 

University  College  Hospital 

West  London  Hospital    . 

Westminster  Hospital 

London  Homoeopathic  Hos^tal 

London  Temperance  Hospital  . 

Total 


Beds. 
180 

35 
125 

80 
690 
200 
790 

40 
810 
150 
676 
885 
190 

15 
572 
160 

60 
215 

70 

17 

4,860 


2.  Special  Hospitals. 


Accidents. 
Poplar  Hospital  for  Accidents 


50 


Cancer. 


The  Cancer  Hospital 

St.  Saviour's  Cancer  Hospital  . 

Total 
P  P 


70 
45 


115 
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Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Consumption. 

•^  Beds. 

City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest     .  164 

Hospital  for  Consumption 257 

North  London  for  Consumption        .         •         .         •  35 

Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  ...  26 

Totel        .        .         .         ,  482 


The  Disorders  of  Children. 

fielgrave  Hospital  for  Children 

Cheyne  Hospital  for  Sick  and  Incurable  Children 

East  London  Hospital  for  Children  . 

Evelina  for  Sick  Children         .... 

Hospital  for  Incurable  Children 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children       .... 

North-Eastem  Hospital  for  Children 

Royal  Infirmary  for  Children  .... 

Samaritan,  Free,  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 

Victoria  Hospital  for  Children 


20 
33 
90 

100 
13 

104 
30 
50 
52 
65 


Total        ....  557 

Convalescents. 

Metropolitan  Convalescent  Institution       .                 •  150 

For  Cure  of  Deformities  and  Auctions  of  the  Limbs. 

City  Orthopaedic  Hospital 24 

Hospital  for  Hip  Disease  in  Childhood      ...  70 

National  Orthopaedic  Hospital 26 

Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital 45 

Total        .        •        .        .165 

Affections  of  the  Ear  and  Throat. 

Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital         .         .  26 

Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest  .         •  21 

Metropolitan  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital      ...  ? 

Total        .... 

Epilepsia  and  Nervous  Disorders, 

Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System     .         •  30 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic     .  100 

Total        .        .        .        •  180 
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Affections  of  the  Eye. 

Boyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
Hoyal  South  London  Ophthahmc  Hospital 
Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  . 
Western  Ophthalmic  Hospital  . 
Western  Eye  Hospital     .... 


Beds* 
100 
14 
50 
20 
12 


Total         ....  196 

Fever, 

London  Fever  Hospital 260 

Fistula, 

St.  Mark's  Hospital  for  Fistula,  Piles,  &c.         .         .  50 

Heart. 

National   Hospital   for   Diseases  of   the  Heart  and 

Paralysis 20 

Incurables. 

British  Home  for  Incurables 56 

Home  for  Incurable  Women 31 

Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth     ...  45 
Boyal  Hospital  for  Incurables          .         .         .         .160 

Total        ....  292 

Invalids. 

Asylum  for  Inyalids 30 

Lock. 

Lock  Hospital  for  Females 188 

Ix)ck  Hospital  for  Males 20 

Total         ....  208 

Lying-in. 

British  Lying-in 25 

City  of  London  Lying-in 45 

General  Lying-in 30 

Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in 50 

St.  Saviour's  Lying-in 17 

Total        ....  167 
V  V  2 
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Skin  Diseases. 

Beds. 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin      ....  9 

St.  John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin      •         .         17 

Total        ....         26 


Small'pox. 

Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Hospital         .         .         •  108 

Stone  and  Urinary  Diseases, 

St.  Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone 16 

Women, 

Hospital  for  Women 61 

Hospital  for  Women 8 

Hospital  for  Women  and  Children     ....  33 

Hospital  for  Women  and  Children      ...  12 

New  Hospital  for  Women 26 

Total        .        .         .        .140 

Poor  Law  Sick  Asylums, 

Inmates. 

Deptford  Epidemic 330 

Fnlham 240 

Homerton  Fever 200 

Homerton  Small -pox 102 

Hampstead  Small -pox 300 

Stockwell  Fever 200 

Stockwell  Small-pox 102 

Total        ....  1,474 

[Lunatic  Asylums, 

Bethlehem  Hospital 811 

Hanwell  Asylum 2,078 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Wandsworth  Asylum 1,000 

Bethnal  House 410 

Camberwell  House 489 

Ghx)veHall 452 

Hoxton  House 266 

Peckham  House 375 
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Table  IV. 

ipolitan  Pauper  Infirmary  AccommodcUion. — List  of  Separate 
V'orhhouse  Infirmaries,  showing  Parish  in  which  the  Infirmary  tf 
tuatedj  Union  or  Parish  to  which  the  Ir^firmarg  belongs,  and  the 
wnber  of  inmates  for  whom  accommodation  is  provided. 


■ 

Ko.ofJ 

xlib  in  which  thA  Tnflnnary 

Union  or  Pariah  to  which  the 

Inmates 

isBituftted 

Infirmary  bdoDgi,  with  Addreis 

for  wnom 
is  provided 

dr86ft        •        •        •        • 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham — 
10    St.    John's    HiU,     New 
Wandsworth. 

380 

iley  (Middlesex) 

Poplar  and  Stepney — 
Bromlej,  Middlesex. 

686 

benrell    .... 

CamherweU — 
Havil  Street,  OamberwelL 

232 

Bea 

CheUea— 
Gale  Street,  Chelsea. 

272 

5Sf.  George^a — 

776 

Folham  Road. 

ge  (St.)  in-the-East 

Ge(yrge  (8e.)  in-the-Eaet— 
Princes  Street,   Old    Gravel 
Lane,  £. 

307 

nwich      .... 

Greentoich — 
Tra&lgar  Road,  Greenwich. 

247 

mey         .... 
gton         .... 

Hackn^ — 

High  Street,  Homerton. 
HMom— 

ArchwajRoad,  Upper  Holloway 

322 
617 

.        .        .        • 

Islington — 

540 

St.  John's  Road. 

lington     .... 

Kensington — 
Marloes  Road,  Kensington. 

438 

•                •               •               • 

Marylehone  (St.) — 

744 

Rackham  Street,  Ladgrove. 

beth         .        .        .        . 

Lambeth — 

Pleasant  Place,  Brook  Street, 
Eennington. 

622 

ard    (St.)    Bromlej    and 

London,  City  of— 

645 

ile  End  Old  Town 

Bow  Road,  Mile  End. 

iDgton      .... 

Saviour  (Si.)— 
WestmorclandRoad,Wal  worth. 

1,010 

istead      .... 

Woolwich— 
Plnmstead. 

213 

erhithe    .... 

0lave(8t.)—    ■ 
Lower  Road,  Rotherhithe. 

180 

editch      .... 

Shoreditch — 
Kingsland  Road. 

470 

.                         ' 

Strand  and  Westminster — 
6  Hiffhgate. 
St.  Guesand  St.  George^  Blooms^ 

523 

'ancras 

bury  and  St.  Pancras — 

281 

1 

7  Cleveland  Street. 

;echapel   .... 

WhU^chapel— 
Baker's  Row,  WhitechapeL 

689 
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Tables  U.,  III.,  and  IV.  were  published  by  Dr.  Mouatt  in  the 
Lancet^  and  were  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Purdy,  of  the  Statistical 
Department,  who  has  devoted  much  time,  attention,  and  inquiry  to 
render  the  &cts  collected  as  accurate  as  possible. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    HOSPITALS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  18  THE  UEMORIAL  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  ALLUDED  TO  OV 
PAGE  391. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.P^ 
Her  Majesty^ a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 

The  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the  National  AaeocicUion  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science 

Showeth  : — 

1.  That  your  memorialists  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  metropolitan  hospitals,  and  the  other 
institutions  for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  have,  by  public 
discussions  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  in  which  than 
well  qualified  from  their  position  and  experience  to  join  have  taken 
part,  and  by  other  modes  of  inquiry,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
reforms  are  desirable  in  the  existing  ^stem  of  administration. 

2.  That  your  memorialists  have  agreed  upon  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

I.  That  the  hospital  accommodation  of  London  is  imperfectly 
distributed,  and,  in  many  districts,  altogether  inadequate. 
II.  That  the  want  of  organisation  and  co-operation  among  the 
medical  institutions  of  the  metropolis  materially  lessens 
their  useiulness  and  leads  to  unnecessary  expense. 

III.  That  the  present  system  of  indiscriminate  relief  injuriously 
affects  the  independence  and  self-reliance  of  those  who  are 
able  to  meet,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  cost  of  medical 
and  surgical  treatment. 

IV-  That  the  funds  at  present  available,  either  for  proper  madn- 
tenance  of  nearly  all  the  existing  institutions,  or  for  the 
extension  of  relief  to  districts  hitherto  unprovided  for,  are 
very  insufficient. 

V.  That  the  hospitals  are  managed  (some  of  them  under  Acts  ot 

Parliament)  on  very  different  systems,  and  some  of  these 
systems  can  hardly  be  worked  consistently  with  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  medical  science,  and  with  the 
change  of  opinion  which  is  taking  place  regarding  the 
administration  of  medical  charity. 

VI,  That  it  is  desirable  to  make  more  use  than  is  at  present 

made,  in  the  education  of  medical  students,  of  the  mate- 
rials contained  in  the  numerous  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries now  administered  by  the  Poor  Law  Department 
and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  that  there 
should  be  more  intimate  communication  between  these 
and  the  general  hospitals. 
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YII.  That  the  operation  and  constitution  of  the  numerous 
special  hospitals  and  dispensaries  demand  inquiry,  in  order 
to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  such  institutions. 

VIII.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  uniform  system  should  be  devised 
and  adopted  of  keeping  the  books  of  accoimts  and  registers 
of  diseases  in  all  hospitals. 

3.  That  your  memorialists,  whilst  anxious  to  disavow  the  intention 
of  adopting  any  recommendation  in  favour  of  compulsory  Grovemment 
control  or  management  of  voluntary  hospitals,  are  not  less  desirous  of 
expressing  their  opinion  that  a  favourable  time  has  now  come  for  the 
institution  of  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  accommodation 
afforded  by,  and  the  present  system  of  the  management  and  administra- 
tion of,  the  metropolitan  hospitals  and  the  other  institutions  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  sick. 

4.  That  your  memoriahsts  venture  to  accompany  this  memorial 
with  a  statement  of  some  of  the  reasons  on  which  the  above  resolutions 
have  been  based.' 

Your  memorialists  therefore  humbly  pray  that  Her  Majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  ascertain  fully 
the  needs  of  the  metropolis  in  the  above  respects,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  such 
reforms  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  appear  to  it  desirable. 
And  your  memorialists,  (&c. 

'^Signed)         G.  W.  Hastings, 
May  1882.  President  of  the  Council. 


Dr.  Ogle,  Physician  to  the  Derbyshire  Infirmary,  also 
sent  a  communication  on  this  subject.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man,  the  author  said,  and  might  also  justly  be  considered 
ignorant  at  least  of  this  particular  question,  who  could  regard 
hospital  administration  with  feelings  of  complete  satisfaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  anyone  should  venture  to  dogmatise,  as 
if  the  defects,  even  the  most  palpable  ones,  in  any  given 
hospital  could  be  removed  easily,  it  would  argue  but  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Those  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  practical  management  of  hospitals, 
and  especially  those  who  have  given  any  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion of  hospital-reform,  know  this  at  least,  that  a  hospital  is  an 
exceedingly  complicated  social  machine ;  that  the  various  de- 
partments are  inter-dependent  on  each  other,  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  the  hospital  as  a  whole  is  dependent  upon  other  de- 
partments of  medical  aid  outside  its  walls. 

During  the  few  minutes  at  his  disposal  the  author  desired 

^  See  Se$nonal  Proeeedings^  vol  xv.  p.  182. 
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to  mention  only  two  departments  in  illustration  of  these  re- 
marks— the  out-patient  and  the  receiving  departments — and  his 
aim  was  not  so  much  to  specify  the  particular  reform  that  is 
desirable^  as  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  any  efforts 
should  be  made.  The  common  idea  that  a  hospital  is  an  insti- 
tution for  the  care,  and  if  possible  the  cure,  of  sick  people  who 
are  also  poor,  is  much  too  indefinite^  and  this  indefiniteness  is 
at  the  root  of  almost  all  our  hospital  troubles.  Before  all  other 
things  there  is  wanted,  in  the  mind  of  founders,  and  still  more 
in  the  mind  of  their  successors,  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the 
special  work  which  a  hospital  ought  to  undertake.  He  submitted, 
therefore,  the  following  definition : — A  hospital  is  an  insdta- 
tion  for  the  care,  and  if  possible  the  cure,  of  severe  sicknesses 
(whether  medical  or  surgical) ;  and  for  such  cases  only  Dot 
severe,  as  would,  if  left  at  home,  be  a  source  of  peril  to  others. 
He  referred,  of  course,  to  cases  of  infectious  fever.  To  these 
may  perhaps  be  added  certain  others  for  the  treatment  of  spinal 
diseases,  though,  for  the  most  part,  these  cases  might  be  treated 
equally  well,  and  certainly  at  less  expense,  in  special  wards  in 
general  hospitals. 

The  simple  course  of  receiving  and  acting  upon  this  defini- 
tion would  of  itself  remedy  almost  all  our  hospital  troubles. 
He  mentioned  two  as  illustrations — but  only  as  illustrations. 
One  of  the  most  notorious  defects  in  our  hospital  system  is 
the   overwhelming  number  of  out-patients.     It  is  most  piti- 
able to  see  the  crowd  of  sick  people,  even  in  a  well- ventilated, 
well-warmed  room,  waiting  their  turn.     This  one  fact  of  being 
•  obliged  to  wait '  covers  an  amount  of  suffering  which  those 
only  know  who  have  to  endure  it.     And  the  waiting  in  that 
room  is  only  a  part  of  the  waiting  that  has  to  be  endured; 
there   is   the    waiting  for   a  letter  of  recommendation,  the 
waiting  for  the  day  and  hour  of  admission,  the  waiting  for  the 
week  on  which  the  particular  doctor  attends  whom  the  patient 
desires  to  see,  besides  the  final  waiting  in  the  crowded  waiting- 
room.     If  hospitals  were  restricted  to  the  reception  of  severe 
cases  of  sickness,  nine  out  of  ten,  not  to  say  nineteen  out  of 
twenty,  of  our  out-patients  would  go  elsewhere,  and  then  the 
waiting  would   practically  cease  to  exist.     But  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  he  would  advocate  simply  the  shutting  the  door 
of  the  out-patient  room  against  the  nine  or  the  nineteen ;  by 
no  means.     He  would  have  the  reformer  follow  them  to  their 
homes,  and  inquire  what  further  active  measures  should  be 
taken  for  improvement  if  need  be  of  home  medical  aid. 

The  second  illustration  that  the  author  took  was  from  a 
department  second  to  none  in  importance  in  the  whole  system 
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of  hospital  administration — the  department  of  nursing — and 
here  the  same  course  of  proceeding  as  before  is  that  which  would 
of  itself  work  out  all  the  reform  that  is  needed.  If  hospitals 
had  been  restricted  to  the  reception  of  severe  cases  of  sickness^ 
a  trained  nurse  would  have  been  all  along  a  necessity,  and  by 
this  time  at  least  the  need  of  a  well-organised  nursing  depart- 
ment in  every  hospital  in  the  kingdom  would  have  been  as  fully 
recognised  as  that  of  any  other  department.  Here,  again,  the 
author  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  some  sweep- 
ing measure  of  reform.  Not  even  in  nursing  would  he  make  a 
clean  sweep,  least  of  all  would  he  recommend  a  hospital  to 
entrust  this  duty  to  another  independent  body,  as  so  often  is 
done  in  the  metropolis.  The  change  even  in  nursing  should  be 
gradual,  and  self-organised  by  the  hospital  itself;  and  he  re- 
peated that  little  if  anything  else  is  needed  than  that  a  hospital 
should  keep  continually  in  mind  its  own  special  work  of  pro- 
viding for  the  care  and  speedy  cure  of  severe  cases  of  sickness. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell  (Bradford)  said  it  was  his  lot  to  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  discussions  on  this  subject  by  the  Association  in 
London,  when  inquiring  into  the  acts  of  the  London  hospitals  generally, 
and  recommending  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed.  The 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Sanitary  Department  of  the  Grovemment,  ought  always,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  a  Secretary  of  State  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This  opinion  was 
oonfirmed  by  what  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Eoyal 
Commission.  The  Council  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  and  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  memorial ;  but  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  it,  and  they  could  not  with  any 
advantage  go  to  the  President  of  the  Local  (jovemment  Board,  because 
he  was  not  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  Home  Secretary  ought  to  spare 
a  little  time  for  such  a  momentous  question,  and  he  (tke  speaker)  was 
satisfied  he  would  then  see  the  force  of  the  argimients.  Probably  the 
best  course  now  to  pursue  would  be  for  this  Section  to  pass  a  resolution 
which  he  would  submit  as  follows : — 

*  That  this  Department,  deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  refonns  in  the 
administration  of  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  and  other  institutions  for  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  sick,  requests  the  Council  to  continue  their  exertions  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  a  Kojal  Commission,  with  a  view  to  obtain  reliable  data  upon 
which  reforms  should  be  based,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  may  appear 
desirable.' 

He  hoped  this  would  be  carried  unanimously,  and  that  the  Council 
would  thus  have  their  hands  strengthened  in  making  further  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Some  might  think  the  inquiry 
ought  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  coimtry,  but  it  would  perhaps  be 
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best  to  begin  with  a  comparatively  narrow  inquiry.  To  inquire 
throughout  the  country  would  mean  that  years  would  pass  without  anj 
effectual  reform  being  suggested.  An  inquiry  in  London  would  neces^ 
sitate  the  obtaining  of  much  information  a^  to  the  provinces,  and  it 
would  be  easier  to  obtain  a  Royal  Commission  for  the  narrower  limit 
There  was  already  a  Commission  inquiring  into  hospitals  for  infections 
diseases,  and  it  was  desirable  to  enlarge  the  inquiry,  embrace  otiher  hos- 
pitals, and  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  the  distribution  of  hospitals 
in  London.  There  was  a  congestion  of  hospitals  in  the  heart  of  London, 
and  none  in  the  outer  ring  of  the  Metropolis.  The  question  of  manage- 
ment would  also  arise.  There  was  no  doubt  wastefulness  and  mal- 
administration in  some  degree.  The  finances  would  probably  require 
to  be  placed  on  a  much  firmer  basis ;  and  then  again  there  was  the  dif- 
ficult question  of  out-door  relief  for  the  sick.  Such  a  large  subject 
ought  to  be  investigated.  Some  had  suggested  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  such  a  committee  would  consist  only  of 
members  of  Parliament,  must  be  conducted  within  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  coidd  not  employ  others  to  make  subordinate  inquiries 
out  of  doors ;  but  a  Royal  Commission  might  appoint  sub-commissionen 
to  investigate  at  any  place.  These  were  some  of  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  propose  the  resolution  he  had  read,  and  which  would, 
he  trusted,  receive  tiieir  unanimous  support. 

Dr.  Cameron  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dublin),  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  thought  it  would  be  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  it  committed 
the  Section  to  nothing  but  an  inquiry  of  some  kind  into  the  manage- 
ment of  hospitals.  The  valuable  tables  given  in  the  paper  would  be  of 
use  to  all  future  writers  on  hospitals.  The  paper,  however,  dealt  only 
with  the  London  hospitals.  In  speaking  about  hospitals,  he  could  only 
speak  of  those  of  Dublin,  where  the  nulnber  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  population ;  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  hospital  beds  in  Lreland  were 
situated  in  Dublin,  though  the  population  was  only  one-sixteenth  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  There  were  twenty-seven  hospitals  in  Dublin 
City.  Belonging  to  two  Hospital  Boards,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  too  much  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  hospitals.  Every  person  in  Ireland 
was  entitled  to  medical  relief  when  ill.  There  were  two  classes  of 
hospitals — one  *in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  the  other  supported  by  the  County  Cess.  But  when  they  .came  to 
consider  the  case  of  those  hospitals  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, they  must  hesitate  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  management  of 
such  private  institutions,  or  they  would  take  away  the  interest  which 
persons  engaged  in  their  management  naturally  manifested.  These 
institutions  in  Dublin  were  supported  by  individual  effort.  Some 
persons  were  always  getting  up  hospital  bazaars.  If  these  hospitals 
were  placed  under  a  Government  Board  that  individual  effort  would 
cease,  and  the  hospitals  would  lose  to  a  great  extent  their  pecuniary 
resources.  But  some  kind  of  external  Board  might  be  established, 
with  stronger  powers  than  those  possessed  by  the  existing  Board.  There 
was  in  Dublin  a  Hospital  Board  which  inspected  all  hospitals  once  a 
year,  but  they  had  no  power  beyond  reporting  as  to  the  state  of  the 
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hospitala.  The  suggestions  made  by  the  Board  to  the  yarioas  com- 
mittees of  management  were  generally  attended  to,  on  account  of  the 
grant  of  7,000/.  a  year  by  the  City  to  the  various  hospitals.  Faults  of 
construction  could  not  be  dealt  with  under  the  existing  law.  A  com- 
prehensive clause  in  the  Public  Health  Act  enabled  l£e  local  sanitary 
authority  to  deal  with  any  matter  injurious  to  the  public  health.  He 
cordially  joined  in  the  opinion  of  the  proposer  of  the  resolution,  that 
some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  hospitals  was  wanted,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  medical  men  to  hospital  appointments.  In 
Dublin  medical  men  paid  for  their  appointment  to  hospitals.  As  much 
as  1,500/.  was  paid  for  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  hospital  physi- 
cian. This  was  a  scandal  upon  the  hospital  system  in  Dublin ;  and  if 
by  an  inquiry  such  a  state  of  things  coidd  be  remedied,  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  M.P,  (Coventry)  was  not  in  favour  of  Govern- 
ment interference  in  matters  which  Englishmen  could  manage  for 
themselves.     If,  however,  anything  could  justify  the  appointment  of  a 
Koyal  Commission  for  inquiry,  it  would  be  the  importance  of  hospital 
acconmiodation  both  in  London  and  the  provinces.     It  was  formerly 
supposed  sufficient  to  have  large  buildings,  well-warmed  and  lighted, 
and  a  number  of  beds,  sufficient  funds,  and  a  number  of  medical  men 
who  gave  their  assistance ;  but  since  sanitation  had  been  more  studied, 
and  medical  men  had  given  more  attention  to  the  origin  of  disease, 
what  was  formerly  a  very  simple  arrangement  had  become  one. of  the 
most  complicated  questions  of  modern  times.     In  Bristol  a  few  years 
ago  the  drainage  of  the  infirmary  founded  in   1745  had  to  undergo 
thorough  reconstruction ;  the  medical  staff  having  reported  that  they 
could  not  perform  operations  tmder  favourable  conditions.     The  result 
was  that  entirely  new  drains  were  laid,  and  the  old  ones  removed, 
while  all  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  reconstructed  and  placed  in 
new  towers  quite  distinct  in  regard  to  ventilation  from  the  wards  of  the 
building.     The  Bristol  General  Hospital,  which  made  up   150  beds, 
was  bmlt  about  thirty  years  ago.     The  architect's  idea  was  to  render 
the  floors  impervious  to  the  absorption  of  any  secretion — in  fact,  to 
make  them  non-absorbent.  The  best  iron  girders  and  concrete  were  used. 
The  concrete  was  cold  to  the  feet  of  the  patients,  and  carpet  was  needed. 
Thus  the  difficulty  was  supposed  to  be  got  over,  when,  owing  to  the 
structure  being  built  on  the  river  bank,  there  was  a  '  buckle  *  visible 
in  the  girders,  the  concrete  cracked,  and  recently  the  hospital  had  had 
to  be  closed,  and  Mr.  Eassie,  the  engineer,  had  to  be  called  in  to  advise 
what  was  best  to  be  done.     He  did  not  know  that  civil  engineers  and 
medical  men  agreed  as  to  the  best  kind  of  floor,  but  many  good 
authorities  preferred  a  double  floor  of  good  parquet  as  less  absorbent 
than  any  other.     It  would  be  well  if  they  could  ascertain  the  proper 
lines  to  follow.     He   believed   good    results  would   flow    from    thtf 
inquiries  made  by  a  Royal  Commission.    No  doubt  a  large  number  of 
patients  got  advice  at  hospitals  who  could  afford  to  pay.     The  question 
of  the  payment  of  medical  officers  would  not  be  foreign  to  the  inquiry ; 
also  the  mode  of  electing  the  medical  staff.     Election  by  votes  of 
governors,  which   necessitated  all  the  work   of  canvassing,  was  very 
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inconvenient  to  the  medical  profession,  and  probably  the  elections 
might  in  some  way  be  better  managed.  He  thought  a  more  conve- 
nient way  was  that  adopted  at  some  of  the  London  hospitals,  where 
the  committee  of  management  elected  the  medical  men,  and  paid  them 
a  small  salary,  so  as  to  make  them  paid  officers  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department)  spoke 
as  representing  the  public  or  laymen's  side  of  the  question,  who  were 
probably  more  interested  than  even  the  medical  profession.  The 
admirable  and  exhaustive  paper  which  had  been  read  had  diverged 
somewhat  from  the  real  question  before  the  Section,  indulging  in  many 
extraneous  matters.  '  The  reconstruction  of  hospitals  '  was  scarcely 
the  subject  before  the  meeting.  What  had  to  be  considered  was, 
'  What  were  the  defects  connected  with  the  present  administration  of 
hospitals,  and  what  reforms  could  be  applied  ?  '  In  discussing  this 
question,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  keep  in  mind  that  they 
must  not  by  over  legislation  interfere  with  the  voluntary  efforts  which 
were  now  placed  so  ungrudgingly  at  the  disposal  of  the  hospitals  and 
the  public.  Complaints  had  been  made  in  the  paper  of  the  little 
attention  paid  to  the  subject  by  the  profession  of  architects,  to  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  belonging.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  architects  could  not  always  consult  their  own  views  in  the  con- 
struction of '  metropolitan  hospitals,'  neither  with  regard  to  the  locality, 
expenditure,  nor  ofHimes  sanitary  considerations.  In  the  metropohs 
a  hospital,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  poor, 
for  whose  accommodation  it  is  intended.  To  place  it  in  the  outsldrts 
would  destroy  its  utility.  As  an  example,  he  stated  that,  being  the 
architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  he  was  keenly  alive  to, 
and  fully  sensible  of,  the  difficulties  which  he  had  enumerated.  This 
hospital  was  originally  in  Devonshire  Square;  it  was  purchased  by 
a  railway  company,  and  it  was  deemed  essentially  necessary  that 
in  the  selection  of  another  site  it  should  be  in  as  close  proximity 
as  possible  to  where  it  had  formerly  stood.  The  new  spot  selected 
was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  surrounded  by 
streets,  domineered  by  ancient  lights  and  other  l^al  obstructions,  and 
encompassed  by  such  sanitary  conditions  as  could  not  be  recommended. 
Owing  to  the  small  area  at  disposal,  it  became  necessary  to  design  the 
building  five  or  six  storeys  in  height,  a  system  much  to  be  deprecated, 
but  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Fortunately,  however,  another 
railway  company  purchased  this  site,  but  unfortunately  the  committee 
have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  another,  and  he  feared 
would  ultimately  be  obliged  to  remove  the  hospital  to  some  distance 
from  where  its  utility  would  best  be  recognised  and  appreciated. 
Again,  in  a  lying-in  hospital  with  which  he  was  professionally  connected 
defects  were  apparent,  and  the  best  advice  was  obtained,  but  the 
expenditure  involved  was  larger  than  the  committee  would  sanction, 
although  the  funds  were  ample.  The  consequence  was  that  an  expert 
examining  the  building  would  undoubtedly  discover  many  existing 
defects,  of  which  the  architect  was  aware,  but  in  no  way  responsible 
for.  These  illustrations  evidenced  the  necessity  of  some  reform  in 
the  administration  of  hospitals,  so  &r  as  regards  their  constructicHi, 
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planning,  and  arrangements.  Then,  again,  the  medical  profession  weru 
in  anything  but  accord  in  determining  what  were  the  requirements  for 
hospital  acconunodation.  Some  time  ago  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Cal- 
lender  accompanied  him  over  his  ward  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  upon  his  (Mr.  Collins)  suggesting  that  the  arrangements  did  not 
illustrate  the  literature  of  the  subject,  the  doctor  replied,  *  Do  not 
trouble  jouiself  about  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  all  that  is  requireil 
in  planmng  a  ward  is  to  give  four  walls,  and  ensure  absolute  cleanli- 
ness.' In  that  ward  there  were  simply  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors,  all 
of  the  most  primitive  character,  with  one  window  at  the  end,  and  a 
large  fireplace  in  the  centre.  '  Of  all  the  cases  coming  to  the  hospital,' 
said  the  doctor,  '  probably  mine  are  the  most  serious,  and  yet  the 
mortality  is  less  in  my  ward  than  in  any  other.  This  I  attribute  to 
my  enforcing  that  the  place  is  kept  clean  and  sweet.  You  do  not  want 
in  a  hospitfli  any  elaborate  contrivances;  only  an  opportunity  for 
insuring  absolute  cleanliness,  amplitude  of  light,  and  plenty  of  pure 
air,  and  that  is  all  that  an  architect  need  trouble  himself  about.' 
Dr.  Cameron  had  said  that  under  the  Public  Health  Act  the  medical 
officer  of  health  could  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  hospitals  if 
they  were  not  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  even,  if  necessary,  close  the 
same.  He  ventured  to  think  the  doctor  was  in  error.  Certainly  there 
was  no  such  law  for  the  metropolis,  whatever  there  might  be  in  Ireland, 
unless,  perhaps,  '  a  nuisance '  could  be  proved  '  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates,'  and  to  the  adjacent  population.  One  of 
the  greatest  blots  in  providing  the  poor  with  medical  relief  was  the 
system  of  waiting  which  the  poor  patients  had  to  undergo,  and  he 
believed  that,  irrespective  of  the  cruel  inconvenience  which  was  occa- 
sioned, in  many  instances  disease  was  engendered.  This  could  and 
ought  to  be  avoided.  The  author  had  spoken  of  the  culpable  negli- 
gence still  exhibited  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  hospitals;  but 
surely  he  must  have  been  referring  to  the  old  ones,  because  in  recent 
buildings  sanitary  arrangements  were,  if  not  always  perfectly,  at  all 
events  generally  iairly  carried  out.  With  respect  to  the  general  ques- 
tions of  the  control  or  supervision  of  hospital  administration,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  adopt  any  system  that  would  injure  or  repress  those 
volimtary  efforts  and  individual  interest  which  it  was  most  desirable 
to  encourage.  There  might  be  some  kind  of  governmental  inspection, 
such  as  was  exercised  over  railway  companies,  but  it  should  neither  be 
too  drastic  nor  stringent.  Probably  a  hint  might  be  token  from  the 
Parisian  i^stem,  whereby  internal  differences  might  be  adjusted  without 
the  scandals  and  exposes  which  had  recently  excited  the  attention  of 
the  public  with  regard  to  London  hospitals.  In  Paris  the  matters  in 
question  would  have  been  referred  to  a  council,  composed  partly  of  the 
medical  staff  and  partly  of  the  public,  who  were  eqiially  interested. 
If  they  had  not  agreed,  the  matter  would  have  been  relegated  to  the 
Pref^t  of  the  Seine,  whose  decision  would  have  been  final.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  employed  in  France  would  be  found  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  in  a  paper  written  by 
Dr.  Pietra  Santa.  Generally  his  notion  was  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  leave  the  whole  authority  with  the  medical  staff,  but  that  there 
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should  be  a  oouncil  composed  of  such  stafiE  and  the  pablic,  with  aa 
appeal  to  an  arbitrator,  who  should  have  power  to  reconcile  all  matfeeis 
in  dispute,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  all  defects  with  r^ard  to  adminis* 
tration,  sanitation,  and  finance,  to  report  firom  time  to  time  to  mich. 
council,  and  thus  to  call  its  attention  to  the  same,  and  to  suggest  recti— 
fication  of  any  defects  that  might  be  discovered. 

Mr.  Joseph  White  (senior  surgeon  to  the  Nottingham  Hospital) 
felt  that  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  CJommission  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  medical  men  who  had  the  proper  administration  of  hospi- 
tals at  heart.     Such  a  commission  would  collect  valuable  information, 
and  probably  tend  to  improve  the  whole  matter  of  medical  relief.     In 
Nottingham  they  had  done  all  they  could  in  regard  to  the  hospital,  but 
information  as  to  what  other  hospitals  had  done  would  be  valuable. 
When  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  built  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  construction ;  and  the  information  so 
collected  was  very  valuable,  though  now  almost  out  of  date. 

The  Rev.  V.  D.  Davis  (Nottingham)  said  many  remarks  had  been 
made  as  to  abuse  of  the  cut-patient  department  of  hospitals  by  people 
who  could  afford  to  pay,  and  reform  in  this  branch  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered.  When  it  was  said  there  was  not  sufficient 
accommodation  for  out-patients  the  natural  suggestion  was  to  increase 
it,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  supplying  sufficient  acconunodation 
of  that  kind  in  the  London  hospitals,  because  the  greater  the  supply 
the  more  people  would  take  advantage  of  it,  and  the  abuse  would  be 
increased.  The  only  real  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  abuse  would  be 
to  establish  a  system  of  provident  dispensaries.  He  understood  Dr. 
Gilbart-Smiih  to  say  three  kinds  of  dispensaries  were  required— ^tfae 
poor-law  dispensary,  to  supply  medical  relief  to  paupers ;  the  provident 
dispensary,  to  supply  medical  relief  to  those  who  had  ihe  forethought 
to  make  provision  for  illness ;  and  free  dispensaries  distinct  from  the 
poor-law  dispensaries.  If  these  three  kinds  were  established  the  free 
and  poor-law  dispensaries  would  be  crowded  and  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries would  be  deserted.  The  managers  of  provident  dispensaries 
found  it  hopeless  to  compete  with  free  dispensaries.  Out-patient  relief 
at  hospitals  was  also  detrimental  to  provident  dispensaries.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  room  for  more  than  the  provident  dispensary  and  the  poor- 
law  dispensary.  The  truest  charity  was  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  abuses 
by  inducing  people  to  help  themselves. 

Dr.  GiLB ART- Smith,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  that  he  cordially 
agreed  with  the  valuable  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  important  resolution  proposed  by  him  was  one 
eminently  befitting  the  Health  Department.  With  regard  toDr.Cameron*s 
criticisms  upon  his  remarks  on  medical  education,  he  pointed  out  that 
he  had  dealt  with  it  only  so  far  as  such  education  was  carried  on  within 
hospital  wards,  and  held  that  such  must  of  necessity  be  considered  as 
coming  under  hospital  administration.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Collins*  obser- 
vations, he  pointed  out  that  he  had  shown  that  the  structural  additions 
recently  made  in  two  large  metropolitan  hospitals  were  &ulty,  and  these 
practically  demonstrated  the  need  for  authoritative  supervision.  Efficient 
nursing  much  depended  upon  efficient  construction.     Mr.  Collins  had 
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alluded'  to  the  low  mortality  in  the  late  Mr.  Callender's  ward  at  St; 
Bartholomew's  Hospital;  but  might  it  not  be  readily  shown  that  this 
aiortality  might  have  been  still  lower  had  the  construction  of  the  ward 
been  better  ?     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Davis  as  to  out-patient  relief  being 
l>e8t  afforded  by  means  of  dispensaries  of  a  provident  nature,  but 
considered  that  a  certain  number  of  free  dispensaries  unconnected  with 
4e  poor-law  or  provident  systems  were  needed ;  for  while  he  did  not 
^Hfih  to  give  palliative  relief  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  some- 
thing, he  would  provide  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  too  poor  to 
P^y  anjrthing.     In  conclusion  Dr.  Gilbart- Smith  said  that  although  he 
^id  not  advocate  *  sledge-hammer  *  reform,  and  had  no  wish  to  stay  the 
^^^nevolence  of  charitable  people,  yet  he  submitted  that  he  had  shown 
^at  reform  was  needed,  and  that   some  controlling    authority  was 
*^^cessary. 

The  President  (Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.),  in  summing  up, 

yoought  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Association  to  take  up  a  more 

^^portant  subject.     Everyone  took  an  interest  in  the  treatment  of  the 

^ck.     But  all  medical  charities  imless  carefully  administered  had  a 

"^^ndency  to   do   mischief   in   many   directions.      In   the   out-patient 

department  of  a  hospital  many  people  received  relief  who  were  not 

Entitled  to  it ;  and  that  tended  also  to  the  overworking  of  the  pro- 

ieacdonal  men,  and  the  consequent  perfunctory  performance  of  their 

duties.    When  they  sought  for  a  remedy,  however,  it  was  an  exceedingly 

^fficult  thing  to  find.     Some  persons  proposed  an  inquiry  department 

connected  with  each  hospital,  but  it  was  impossible  to  keep  patients 

^waiting   while  inquiries  were  being  made,  as  they  often   required 

immediate  attention.     Notwithstanding  the  present  system  of  keeping 

patients  in  the  waiting-room  leading  to  some  evils,  it  seemed  almost 

the  only  check  that  existed,  or,  perhaps,  could  be  devised,  to  prevent 

the  abuse  of  medical  relief  for  out-patients.     The  whole  subject  of 

reform   of  hospitals  and   charitable  institutions  was  surrounded  by 

difficulties,  and  therefore  he  thought  they  would  do  wisely  to  ask  for  a 

Royal  C!ommission.     Two  years  ago  he  rormed  one  of  a  deputation  to 

Sir  Richard  Cross  (then  Home   Secretary)  on  this  subject,  and  Sir 

Richard  asked  whether  the  hospitals  had  not  power  of  themselves  to 

make  any  necessary  reforms  ?     That  assumption  was  true  enough,  but 

then  there  was  such  a  great  variety  of  interests,  endowments,  and 

managing  bodies,  that  unless  there  was  some  controlling   power   to 

appeal  to  nothing  could  ever  be  done.     They  had  two   systems  of 

control  in  hospitals — one  a  State  control,  as  in  France,  and  another  a 

voluntary  control,  as  in  England.     The  attempt  to  combine  the  two 

would  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking.     If  they  called  on  the  State  to 

take  the  control  then  the  State  would  have  to  provide  the  means,  and 

the  present  sources  of  charity  and  benevolence  would  be  dried  up.     In 

a  hospital  also  they  had  not  only  the  sick  to  care  for,  but  they  had  to 

provide  for  the  practical  and  clinical  education  of  medical  students. 

As  to  construction,  sanitary  improvements  there  also  presented  great 

difficulties.     There  was  once  a  proposal  to  remove  the  Westminster 

Hospital  with  that  view,  but  the  result,  if  carried  out,  would  so  clearly 

have  been  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  income  of  the  hospital,  tha,t  the 
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managers  preferred  to  effect  what  constractive  alterations  as  were 
possible,  and  build  an  infectious  ward  at  the  top  of  the  old  hoq>italy 
with  other  improvements,  which  cost  17,000/.  Though  there  still 
remained  certain  vices  of  original  construction,  would  the  govemois 
have  done  well  to  have  done  nothing?  On  the  whole  he  thought  the 
only  thing  the  Association  could  safely  do  at  the  present  moment  was 
to  pass  the  resolution  reconmiending  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission. 

Mr.  Poweirs  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  nem.  con. 
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ffliat  are  the  Advantages  of  a  System  of  Notification  of  Infec* 
tious  Diseases^  and  what  are  the  Best  Means  of  Carrying  the 
same  into  Execution  f    By  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. 

CONSERVATISM  in  politics  is  unhappily  not  always 
synonymous  with  conservatism  of  life,  and  I  am  afiriud 
a  good  deal  of  killing  no  murder  might  still  be  found  per- 
missible imder  our  grand  old  constitution,  all  public  health 
Acts  and  sanitary  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  might  be  disposed  to  give  an  answer  not  prevised  by 
the  propounder  of  the  question,  *  Is  life  worth  living  ? '  if  the 
bread  we  are  to  eat,  at  least  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  City  of 
Westminster,  is  to  be  made  by  a  baker  whose  hands  are 
habited  by  the  parasitic  insect  causing  the  disease  called 
itch  from  its  peculiarly  irritating  conduct.  This  pleasant 
incident  was  discovered  by  the  health  officer  of  the  district  as 
a  matter  of  the  purest  accident,  and  further  inquiry  showed 
that  in  addition  the  whole  skin  of  the  man  was  desquamating 
as  the  sequel  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Power  of  inter- 
ference under  existing  law  was  absolutely  nil.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present,  members  of  this  Association,  do  not,  of 
course,  eat  cheap  meat  pies  or  familiarise  themselves  with 
popular  fruit  tarts,  and  they  can  from  the  affectionate  stand- 
point look  on  with  complacency  at  a  mother— one  of  the 
mothers  for  whom  an  appeal  wiU,  by-and-by,  no  doubt  be 
made — who  while  transacting  her  daily  business  in  manufac- 
turing these  dainty  commodities,  is  obliged,  in  default  of  other 
assistance,  from  time  to  time  to  exercise  her  maternal  tender- 
ness in  attending  to  the  child  ill  in  bed  in  the  same  room  in 
which  she  makes  her  pies,  suffering  from  an  infectious  fever, 

'  See  TraMocHons,  1881,  pp.  532 ;  1880,  p.  608 ;  1876,  p.  478  ;  1876,  pp.  616, 
554;  Sessional  Proceedings,  vol.  xv.  pp.  141,  186,  219;  vol.  xiv.,  p.  110;  vol.  s. 
p.  176  ;  vol.  ix.  p.  261.        ^ 
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her  hands  covered  with  the  results  of  her  employment,  but  not 
too  encumbered  to  prevent  the  rendering  of  all  necessary  nursing 
services. 

It  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  confidential  relations 
existing  between  medical  attendant  and  patient  had  any 
V  information  been  afforded  of  this  state  of  things  to  the  health 
officer  of  the  district,  and  might  have  injured  the  business  of 
the  good  woman  had  any  notice  been  given  as  to  the  need  of 
removal  to  a  hospital,  in  the  interest  of  the  mother,  the  child, 
and  the  public.  So  the  pies  may  continue  to  be  eaten  with 
appetite  by  an  unsuspecting  public,  as  though  manufactured 
by  an  automatic  process,  and  the  tarts  be  as  much  relished  as 
though  made  by  angels  and  supplied  with  fruit  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  law  has  at  present,  except  in  a  few 
favoured  localities,  of  which  happily  this  Nottingham  is  one, 
devised  no  means  for  the  discovery  of  such  cases,  and  they  go 
on  unchecked,  deadly  in  themselves,  and  the  cause  of  death  to 
others.  Even  were  they  known  to  exist,  had  the  sanitary 
authority,  in  endeavours  to  protect  the  public  health,  provid^ 
a  nurse  to  attend  to  the  sick  child,  the  district  auditor  might 
have  surcharged  the  members  signing  the  cheque  in  payment 
as  exceeding  their  authority,  however  desirable  it  might  have 
been  thought,  on  the  part  of  a  board  of  health,  to  mark  out 
a  defined  line  between  pies  to  be  eaten  and  typhoid  fever  to 
be  endured,  and  however  necessary  that  the  persons  attending 
to  these  two  subject  matters  should,  at  least  for  the  time  of 
duration  of  the  disease,  be  kept  distinct. 

I   am  told  by  those  who  oppose  my  advocacy  of  these 
measures  of  prevention  of  disease  that  I  possess  very  little 
science;    it  may   be   so,   but   common    observation   without 
science  teaches  me  that  there  is  no  disease  more  loathsome  or 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  small-pox,  and  legislation  has  tried  its 
best,  by  measures  for  securing  compulsory  vaccination,  to  stay 
its   progress  and  prevent  its  onset.     With   all   this,   a  case 
occurred  this  year  in  Westminster,  which  it  was  considered 
inconsistent  with  medical  honour  to  disclose  to  the  authorities. 
It  was  discovered  by  accident ;  isolation  was  urged,  it  could  not 
be  successfully  enforced,  and  fifty-seven  cases   in   the   same 
street  was  the  direful  result.     In  the  course  of  trade,  some 
bales  of  rags  were  received  in  a  large  town  in  the  north  of 
England ;  every  man  engaged  in  the  employment  of  sortings 
these  rags  was  attacked  by  malignant  small-pox,  an  occurrence 
which  will  be  impossible  when  notification  of  infectious  diseases- 
shall  have  become  general.    The  cause  of  these  cases  was  acci- 
dentally discovered;  and  traced  by  the  officer  of  health,  wha 
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only  by  his  personal  influence  secured  isolation,  provided 
nurses,  and  prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Those  who  in 
such  high  fainting  strains,  and  in  matters  beyond  their  province, 
talk  to  us  of  interference  with  daily  employment,  in  their 
fatuity  look  but  at  the  immediate  present  of  the  individual 
case,  and  seem  utterly  unable  in  their  short-sighted  perversity 
to  see  what  loss  and  misery  they  are  entailing  on  others,  and 
on  the  whole  community,  by  their  advocacy  of  secresy  and  in- 
action. What  shall  be  said  of  the  children  of  a  pawnbrokers 
family  going  through  the  whole  course  of  an  infectious  dif^ease 
in  a  room  surrounded  by  more  than  a  thousand  packets  of 
clothing  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes,  to  be  taken  out,  worn, 
sent  back,  brought  into  contact  with  other  garments  of  other 
poor,  subject  to  the  same  detention,  and  to  the  renewed  in- 
fluence of  the  same  infection  ?  What  shall  be  said  of  a  case 
witnessed  by  myself  during  one  of  the  epidemics  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  where  the  dead  father  occupied  the  head  of  the  bed, 
while  all  the  children  took  their  night's  rest  in  their  accustomed 
place  at  the  foot  ?  Truly,  the  wonder  is  not  at  the  many  who 
succumb  to  the  infection  of  disease,  but  that  with  all  these  and 
a  thousand  other  causes  at  work,  so  many  should  have  suflBcient 
power  of  resistance  to  escape  its  influence,  or  that  in  any 
locality  once  introduced  its  fatal  energy  should  come  to  an  end. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
diseases  we  call  preventable  can  be  self-generated.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  under  given  circumstances  they  may  be  so  produced; 
but  this  is  certain  that,  once  being  developed,  they  may  by 
emanations  from  the  body,  through  the  agency  of  water,  of  air, 
or  of  food,  be  indefinitely  spread.  They  are  thus  daily  diffused 
among  the  community,  and  in  ways  and  through  causes  which 
are  disgraceful  alike  to  our  humanity  and  our  common  sense. 
Of  what  avail  is  it  if,  with  the  most  sedulous  care,  we,  the  rich 
and  the  cared  for,  distil  our  drinking  water,  that  it  is  aerated, 
ozonized,  and  that  every  impurity,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
be  oxydized  or  reduced  ?  That  the  air  of  our  apartments  should 
be  constantly  renewed,  its  temperature  carefully  regulated,  and 
its  purity  secured  by  filtration  through  cotton  wool ;  that  our 
milk  and  other  articles  of  food  be  subjected  to  the  most  subtle 
analysis  to  secure  us  against  poison  or  adulteration — that  our 
houses  be  well  constructed,  our  sewers  be  disconnected,  dis- 
infected, syphoned,  ventilated,  and  trapped?  What  avails  it  all 
— if  our  garments  are  made  by  tailors  or  seamstresses,  and  our 
clothes  washed  by  laundresses,  in  apartments  shared  by  them 
with  their  children,  suflFering  from  small-pox,  measles,  or  scarlet 
fever ;  that  children  are  returned  to  public  or  private  schools 
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while  their  skin  is  still  in  a  condition  ready  to  transmit  by 
contact,  or  even  without  contact,  a  deadly  poison  ?     AVe  all 
unconsciously  are  daily  purchasing  some  of  the  articles   to 
supply  our  wants,  from  hands  in  shops  yet  reeking  from  contact 
with  infectious  disease,  ministered  to,  and  which  according  to 
high  authority  ought  to  be  ministered  to,  during  the  intervals 
when  the  shopkeeper  or  his  or  her  assistants  are  not  required 
to  pursue  their  business  avocations.    These  are  they  with  whom 
it  would  be  cruelty  to  interfere  when  they  come  back  from  the  sick 
chamber  to  wait  upon  us,  and  to  supply  us,  all  unmindful  of  our 
danger,  with  sorrow  and  desolation  for  our  dear  ones  at  home. 
Logic  does  not  always  rule  our  lives,  any  more  than  our  statute 
book ;  otherwise  it  being  the  avowed  object  of  sanitary  law  to 
preserve  health,  and  to  abate  mortality,  and  there  existing  well- 
recognised  destructive  agents  at  work  which  undermine  the 
one  and  increase  the  other,  the  first  step  taken  in  legislation 
should  be  to  provide  for  the  earliest  possible  information  being 
afforded   as   to  the  presence  of  these  agents,  in   order  that 
at  their  very  onset  the  strongest  barrier  that  we  could  find 
should  be  opposed  to  their  progress,  and  the  most  thorough 
means  devised  to  secure  their  destruction.     In  warfare  the 
first  act  of  the  commander  is  to  obtain  the  most  complete  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
even  in  cookery  Mrs.  Glasse  informs  us  that  before  proceeding 
to  carry  out  her  precepts,  we  must  catch  our  hare.     At  the 
present  time  the  law  only  secures  this  information  as  to  cases 
of  infectious  diseases  occurring  in  common  lodging-houses  and 
canal  boats;  all  other  places  are  as  free  as  air,  if  not  so  fresh. 
We  provide  most  carefully  by  statute  for  the  election  and  quali- 
fication of  sanitary  authorities;   enact  laws  for  surveying  high- 
ways, repairing  roads,  building  houses,  draining  and  sometimes 
ventilating  buildings,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health. 
We  must  not  expose  our  friends  to  the  public  gaze,  lest  it 
should  be  shocked  with  the  sight  of  a  face  scarlet  with  fever 
or  covered  with  the  eruption  of  small-pox.     The  rooms  where 
such  cases  have  occurred  must  be  cleansed  and  disinfected ; 
that  is,  if  we  can  find  them  out,  which  is  far  from  the  actual 
truth.     In  fact,  we  are  perpetually  whitewashing  the  outside 
of  our  Pandora's  box  of  diseases ;  but  the  inside  is  the  English- 
man's castle,  and  woe  be  to  the  intruder,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  who  dares  to  pry  therein — he  may  have  in  his  own  case  or 
that  of  his  family  to  pay  for  his  temerity  with  life.     And  now 
we  are  assured,  on  the  highest  authority,  that,  owing  to  inter- 
ference with  a  supposed  code  of  medical  honour,  and  with  the 
material  interests  of  the  sick,  or  their  friends,  we  must  seek 
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for  no  earlier  or  better  information  of  the  presence  of  disease, 
and  remain  in  enforced  ignorance  of  the  destroyer  located  in 
our  midst.  A  young  man  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  visited 
a  friend,  who  was  missed  from  his  work.  He  found  his  friend 
ill  in  bed :  after  a  few  days  he  too,  feeling  unable  to  continue 
his  employment,  went  home  to  his  father,  who  kept  a  small  ale- 
house in  a  neighbouring  village.  The  young  man  was  there 
visited  while  ill  by  all  the  young  people  of  the  village,  some 
from  acquaintance  and  some  from  curiosity,  for  such  a  disease 
had  not  been  before  seen  in  the  locality  ;  and  as  a  consequence 
there  was  hardly  a  house  which  had  not  one  or  more  cases  of 
small-pox  of  varying  severity,  causing  several  deaths.  The 
compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  by  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  sick,  and  also  by  the  medical  attendant,  promises 
by  its  immediate  action,  happily  confirmed  by  experience  in 
those  cities  and  boroughs  where  it  has  been  enforced,  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  spread  of  suffering,  misery,  deformity,  disease,  and 
death.  And  this  dual  notification  entirely  does  away  with  the 
alleged  effect,  which  is  pretended  to  be  so  dreaded,  that  cases  of 
these  disease  will  be  left  without  medical  attendance.  It  is  of 
course  but  a  means  to  an  end.  There  is  no  virtue  in  notifica- 
tion as  such.  With  the  rich,  with  ample  means  of  isolation, 
with  effective  medical  treatment,  and  every  appliance  at  hand 
which  science,  here  invaluable,  can  suggest,  it  may  to  a  great 
extent,  although  not  altogether  even  here,  be  unnecessary ;  but 
with  the  poor  huddled  together  in  squalid  dwellings,  with  whole 
families,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  family,  occupying  a  single 
apartment,  the  case  is  altogether  different.  Notified  of  the 
occurrence  of  infectious  disease,  the  sanitary  authority  is  enabled 
to  seek  out  its  causes,  and  very  generally  is  successful  in  re- 
moving them  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  for 
infectious  disease  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  rich  and  poor  alike 
arc  subject  to  attack.  The  sanitary  authority  in  the  local  Acts 
already  passed  has  power  to  provide  hospitals ;  in  some  cases  it 
persuades  the  friends  or  parents  to  allow  of  removal,  or  where 
it  has  the  power  conferred  by  the  legislature,  it  removes  other 
members  of  the  families  to  other  dwellings,  secures  disinfection, 
affords  compensation  for  loss  of  employment,  provides  nurses, 
gives  by  its  medical  officer  of  health  advice  and  direction  ;  and 
where  this  has  been  done,  uniformly  checks  the  progress  of 
disease.  When  notification  has  become  general,  and  when 
public  opinion  justifies  such  measures — for  their  true  test  is  that 
they  arc  not  largely  in  advance  of  the  education  of  the  people 
J- the  scope  of  legislation  must  be  further  enlarged  by  placing 
in  the  han  Js  of  sanitary  authorities  power  to  provide  hospitals. 
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to  secure  isolation^  to  afford  nurses,  and  to  take  such  other  steps 
as  the  progress  of  our  sneered-at  science  may  indicate.  There 
is  no  opposition  to  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  who  are  gradually  in  their  own  interest  learn- 
ing the  value  of  such  measures.  Opposition  has  arisen  from 
a  quarter  where  it  would  have  been  least  expected.  A  section 
of  the  medical  profession  has  sought  to  clothe  itself  with  sanc- 
tions imknown  to  English  law,  and  to  assume  functions  as  to 
liie  pecuniary  position  of  persons  sick  and  suffering  altogether 
beyond  any  aspect  of  medical  attendance  on  the  sick.  Every 
sturdy  Briton,  it  is  true,  is  always  ready  to  ask.  Cannot  I  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own  ?  To  which  question  the  answer  of 
honour,  morality,  and  law  is  one  :  Not  so  to  use  your  own  as  to 
hurt  another  in  person  or  in  property.  You  can  legally  do  no 
act,  however  in  itself  harmless,  if  it  entail  injury  on  another. 
We  are  very  fond  of  talking  of  the  act  of  God ;  but  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  in  default  bf  proper  precautions  to 
arrest  their  progress,  is  no  more  the  act  of  God  than  is  the 
act  of  a  man  who  collects  a  large  mass  of  water  on  his  pre- 
mises, and  makes  no  proper  provision  to  prevent  it  sweeping 
over  and  destroying  his  neighbour's  garden.  We  are  all 
responsible  for  the  ordinary  consequences  of  our  acts,  and 
diseases  which  may  be  spread  by  our  neglect  should  form 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  medical  attendant  claims,  as  an 
appanage  of  his  professional  honour,  to  keep  secret  the  nature 
01  the  disease  of  his  patient.  Had  he  taken  measures  to  keep 
secret  the  entrance  to  the  sick  chambers  of  the  young  men 
whose  cases  I  have  recorded,  and  tiled  the  doors  against  all 
curious  visitors,  how  much  more  would  he  have  won  our  respect 
and  made  his  claim  of  secresy  accord  with  the  public  interest  ? 
Does  he  think  that  the  law  would  allow  the  plea  of  secresy  if 
he  were  required  in  all  confidence  to  dress  the  wounds  of  a 
murderous  burglar,  or  that  it  could  be  for  a  moment  tolerated 
that  he  might  safely  act  as  though  professional  honour  required 
him  not  to  denounce  his  patient  to  justice  ?  Would  the  medical 
attendant — who  is  so  anxious  that  the  nature  of  infectious 
disease  should  not  be  disclosed,  lest  it  should  injure  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  his  patients — be  himself  willing  to  eat  breads 
Sies,  or  pastry  made  by  infectious  hands,  or  hands  in  imme- 
iate  contact  with  disease  ?  Would  he  allow  his  children,  or 
would  he  himself  wear  garments  made  or  washed  in  rooms 
containing  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  or  willingly  introduce 
into  his  house  books  read  by  his  patients  recovering  from 
scarlet  fever  ?  Does  the  honour  and  confidential  relation  of 
the  ordinary  medical  attendant  of  a  family  cease  to  his  patients 
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with  the  closing  of  the  door  at  his  last  visit  ?     Does  he  owe 
nothing  to  those  with  whom  as  the  trusted  adviser  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  alwavs  iq  relation  to  keep  away  from  their  houses 
sources  of  infection^  which  he  sedulously  shuts  out  from  his 
own  ?     If  these  notions  of  professional  honour  are  to  be  thus 
circumscribed,  and  on  the  plea  of  medical  confidence  death  is 
to  stalk  abroad  unchecked,  it  is  better  that  we  should  adopt 
the  Chinese  plan  of  payment  only  in  health  to  our  medical 
advisers,  such  payment  to  cease  upon  the  advent  of  disease. 
But  we   are  further  warned   as  to  the  cruelties  which  will 
follow  notification,  such  as  compulsory  Isolation^  deprivation 
of  maternal  care,  and  the  like.     A  relative  of  my  own  with 
a  family  of  seven  children,  one  of  whom  was  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  had  one  of  her  little  girls  attacked  by  scarlet  fever.     The 
physician  in  attendance  insisted  that  the  whole  family  except 
the  sick  child  should  leave  the  house.     The  mother  implored 
him  on  her  knees  to  allow  her  to  remain  to  nurse  her  sick 
child.  Overcome  by  her  importunities,  he  consented ;  the  child 
recovered;  the  infant,  subsequently  attacked  by  the  same  disease, 
died.     In  the  agony  of  her  grief,  the  mother  most  bitterly  re- 
proached the  medical  attendant  for  not  making  her  leave  her 
house  with  the  other  members  of  the  family.  *  1  on  knew  better 
than  I  did  the  risk  we  all  ran ;  you  knew  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  a  mother's  love ;  you  should  have  protected  me 
against  myself,  and  my  baby's  life  would  have  been  spared.' 
But  let  it  be  remembered  all  this  is  urged  not  against  notifica- 
tion of  disease  ;  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  mevitable  out- 
come of  such  a  general  measure. 

What  is  the  balance  of  interest  resulting,  for  loss  or  gain  to 
individuals  and  the  State,  in  carrying  out  the  notification  of 
infectious  diseases  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  ale-house  keeper ; 
carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  possibility  of  the  legislature 
granting  the  power  of  closing  such  premises  during  the  progress 
of  a  case  of  malignant  infectious  disease,  and  set  against  it  the 
material  loss  which  results  from  the  striking  down  of  many  and 
the  death  of  some  of  the  bread-winners  of  the  village,  and  see 
how  largely,  from  this  aspect  of  the  question,  the  money  gain 
is  in  favour  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done.  Were  the  law  to 
give  such  power,  it  would  be  careful  that  it  should  not  be 
exercised  to  the  material  detriment  of  any  person  without  pro- 
viding adequate  compensation. 

Tne  medical  man  claims  to  be  placed  against  the  public 
interest  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  priest. 

Many  years  ago  a  barbarous  murder  was  committed  in 
Ireland,  in  a  district,  unhappily,  not  yet  altogether   free   from 
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similar  occurrences.  No  clue  could  be  discovered  as  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.  But  after  some  time,  in  the  con- 
fessional, a  priest  had  to  listen  to  all  its  sickening  details. 
This  gentleman  was  of  high  birth,  of  great  strength  and  stature, 
and  walked  often  long  distances  to  visit  his  poorer  parishioners. 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  walks  he  was  joined  by  the 
self-accused  murderer,  who  in  passing  a  place  where  three  roads 
met^said:  *  This  is  the  spot  which  I  told  you  of.'  'What 
spot,  what  do  you  mean  ? '  Why,  don't  you  recollect  when  I 
confessed  to  you,  what  I  did  about  two  years  ago?'  And  he 
repeated  the  name  of  his  victim,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
,  crime.  '  Villain  I '  said  the  priest,  as  he  grasped  him  by  the 
throat ;  *  now  I  hold  you,  free  from  the  seal  of  confession. 
My  prayers  are  answered,  and  justice  will  at  last  avenge  the 
blood  of  my  brother  whom  you  have  basely  slain.' 

We  here  to-day  want  to  free  prevention  of  disease  from  any 
alleged  seal  of  confidence  which  is  likely  to  thwart  these  our 
efforts  to  promote  the  public  weal. 

I  have  no  passion  of  language  at  command  adequate  to 
express  my  revolt  at  finding  that  those  we  reckoned  on  as  our 
chief  allies  are  gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  nay,  theirs  alone  is 
the  camp  against  which  our  forces  are  to  be  arrayed. 
To-day  we  are  here  to  promote  a  good  and  great  cause,  to 
ask  the  State  to  impose  a  duty  with  a  sanction  on  those  whose 
professional  status  it  already  controls,  that  our  dear  ones  may 
no  longer  perish  helplessly  at  our  side,  to  aid  us  to  ward  off  the 
destroyer,  and  to  put  a  check  on  diseases  which  arc  the  disgrace 
of  our  modem  civilisation.  Friends,  in  all  the  gardens  of  our 
life's  affections  there  is  a  grave.  It  may  be  that  yours,  like 
mine,  has  already  received  a  part  of  our  best  treasure.  Is  it  to 
be  again  and  again  uncovered  until  it  has  swallowed  up  all  that 
we  possess  ? 

From  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  thoughtless,  comes 
there  to-day  by  me  to  you,  through  your  self-interest  equally 
with  your  humanity,  a  cry  which  you  cannot  disregard  or 
ignore,  an  urgent  note  of  warning,  a  stifled  cry  for  help,  im- 
ploring you  to  use  your  knowledge,  your  science,  and  your 
influence  in  aid  of  those  who  are  themselves  and  their  children 
threatened,  and  whom  you  can,  if  you  will,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  simplest  means,  do  much  to  save. 
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On  the  Same. 
By  H.  D.  LiTTLEJOHN,  M.D. 

THE  object  of  this  communication  is  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Section  of  Public  Health,  the  sanitary  and 
professional  aspects  of  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases. 
My  apology  for  undertaking  the  task  is  that,  as  the  oldest 
medical  officer  of  health  in  the  kingdom  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  most  important  sanitary  question  of  the 
day,  and  that  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  I  hare  enjoyed 
unusual  opportunities  of  observing  the  beneficial  effects  of  such 
notification. 

The  city  which  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  has  long  had  an 
unenviable  notoriety  for  outbreaks  of  epidemic  disease — 
especially  infectious  fevers.  These  proved  most  disastrous, 
causing  a  large  mortality  among  citizens,  medical  men  and 
students,  and  entailing  a  heavy  expense  on  the  municipal 
exchequer,  not  to  speak  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  in- 
habitants generally  from  the  shock  which  was  given  to  the 
sanitary  reputation  of  the  city. 

Edinburgh,  as  is  known,  is  a  large  educational  centre, 
and  everything  that  tends  to  lower  its  character  as  a  healthy 
residence   was   found  to  interfere   very   materially   with   the 
prosperity  of  our  University,  medical  school  or  private  colleges. 
The  Corporation  has,  therefore,  for  a  long   series  of  years, 
done  its  best  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
among  whom  all  infectious  diseases  made  their  appearance  in 
the   first  instance.      The  Irish  suffering   at  the    outset,  the 
poorer   Scotch  population  followed,  and  finally  such   diseases 
were  found  to  spread  to  the  New  Town  and  to  prevail  among 
the  better  classes  of  the  community.      This  was   not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  the  situation  of  our  Old  Town,  the  residence 
of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  is  considered,  inserted,  as  it  is,  like 
a  wedge  between  the  New  Town  to  the  north  and  the  southern 
suburbs,  which    consist   almost   entirely   of  villa  residences. 
The  peculiar  manner  too  in  which  the  poor  of  Edinburgh  are 
housed,  viz.,  in  tenemented  houses  or  fiats,  presented  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  sanitary  reform.     These  houses  have 
been  described  as  *  upright  streets '  from  the  density  of  the 
population  and  from  their  communicating  with  the  outer  world 
by  a  single  stair.     When  we  remember  that  many  of  these 
tenements  contain  upwards  of  200  inhabitants,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  how  quickly  infectious  disease  of  any  kind  would 
germinate  if  the  first  cases  were  not  promptly  isolated.     No 
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infectious  disease  ever  visited  Edinburgh  in  an  epidemic  form 
without  impressing  on  the  authorities  the  importance  of  their 
being  advertised  of  its  presence  as  soon  as  possible.     In  the 
case  of  fever,  small-pox,  and  even  cholera,  it  was  found  that 
these  diseases  obtained,  so  to  speak,  a  footing  in  our  midst 
before  they  could  be  energetically  attacked ;  and  even  then,  the 
seeds  of  disease  were  so  widely  spread  in  our  crowded  tenements, 
that  the  diseases  just  named  spreading  from  numerous  centres 
quickly  assumed  an  epidemic  form.     The  hospital  accommoda- 
tion proving  inadequate  in  the  emergency,  it  became  impossible 
to  check  the  disease,  and  Edinburgh  became  truly  an  infected 
place,  to  be  shunned  by  the  traveller,  and  an  exodus  of  the 
better  classes  generally  ensued.     Of  course  as  much  secresv 
as  possible  was  maintained  as  to  the   existence  of  so  mucn 
disease,  but  the  true  state  of  matters  gradually  oozed  out,  and 
doubtless  on  the  principle  of  *  omne  ignotum '  was  in  the  first 
instance  considerably  exaggerated.  The  Corporation,  convinced 
of  the   necessity  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  such  scenes, 
successfully  carried  through  an  '  Improvement  Act,'  by  which 
the  citizens  voluntarily  assessed  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
upwards  of  half  a  million  to  improve  the  Old  Town.    This  was 
effected  by  causing  clearances  in  the  most  densely  peopled 
localities,  thus  letting  in  light  and  air.     Numerous  well  known 
centres  or  hot-beds  of  disease  were   thus  exterminated,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Old  Town 
has  thus  been  greatly  improved  and  the  ravajnres  of  epidemic 
disease  have  been  greatly  moderated.     Something  in  addition 
was,  however,  required,  and  it  was  often  urged  upon  me  by 
my  own  experience,  and  also  by  the  members  of  our  Corpora- 
tion, how  important  it  would  be  if  early  information  could  be 
obtained  as  to  the  existence  of  infectious  disease,  so  that  like 
any  fire  it  could  be  promptly  stamped  out.     Looking  to  the 
character  of  our  poor  population,  and  having  painfully  wit- 
nessed the  consternation  and  distress  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  malignant  types  of  disease  into  the  homes  of  the  rich,  I 
was  convinced  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  early  informa- 
tion from  the  bewildered    householder,  and  I  looked  to  the 
medical  attendant  as  the  only  suitable  party  who  could  assist 
the  authorities.     In  1876  I  received  instructions  to  ventilate 
the  subject  among  my  professional  brethren,  and,  first  of  all,  I 
addressed  myself  to  our  parochial  medical  officers,  who  at  once, 
after  hearing  explanations  as  to  the  plan  of  intimation  which 
it  was  proposed  to  adopt,  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  it 
a  trial,  provided  that  the  obligation  to  report  cases  of  infectious 
disease  was  made  general  throughout  all  classes  of  the  profes- 
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sioD.  The  proposal  was  a  reasonable  one>  and  fortified  by  this 
result,  I  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  our  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society.  While  obtaining  the  sympathy  of  the 
members  I  was,  however,  given  to  understand  that  at  the  first 
blush  of  the  subject  the  Society  was  opposed  to  the  duty  being 
thrown  on  the  medical  attendant.  As  a  loyal  member  of  the 
profession  I  now  advised  the  Corporation  to  solicit  the  advice 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  both 
these  bodies  respectfully  declined  to  give  any  sanction  to  the 
proposal ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  early  intimation  of  all  these  infectious  diseases. 
The  Corporation,  nothing  daunted,  proceeded  with  their  Bill 
which,  in  1879,  successfully  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  became  law  in  November  of  that  year  1879. 
The  clause  which  provides  for  the  intimation  reads  as 
follows: — 

CLAUSE   OF   ACT. 

*208.  In  order  to  secure  more  prompt  action  in  dealing 
with  infectious  diseases,  every  medical  practitioner  practising 
within  the  burgh  shall,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  same 
coming  to  his  knowledge,  report  to  the  medical  oflScer  of 
health  every  case  of  cholera,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  scarlatina,  and  measles 
(in  this  Act  characterised  as  infectious  or  contagious  diseases) 
occurring  in  his  practice,  and  stating  the  house  or  place  where 
the  patient  is  being  treated,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings ;  and  if  it  be  found  on  inquiry  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health  that  the  diagnosis  of  such  practitioner  >vas 
correct,  such  practitioner  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  each  case  reported  and  verified  as  aforesaid; 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  such  report,  everj"  such 
practitioner  shall  from  time  to  time  be  furnished,  on  application 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  with  printed  forms  stamped 
for  postal  transmission.' 

1st.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  duty  of  intimating  is  throwTi 
on  the  medical  man  alone.  2nd.  That  whooping-cough  is  not  in- 
cluded among  the  list  of  diseases.  3rd.  That  a  money-penalty 
for  non-intimation  is  affixed.  4th.  That  power  is  given  to  the 
officer  of  health  to  corroborate  the  diagnosis  of  the  medical 
attendant.  I  confess  I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  these  two 
latter  clauses ;  but  I  was  officiallv  informed  that  both  had 
been  inserted  by  the  Parliamentary  agents  in  London ;  that 
X\iQ  first  was  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  the  second  was  also  required  to  prevent 
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any  attempt  at  imposition  on  the  Corporation  by  the  intima- 
tion of  fictitious  cases  of  disease. 

This  clause^  with  all  its  imperfections,  has  hitherto  worked 
exceedingly  well.  It  has  been  loyally  obeyed  by  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  no  complaints  have  reached  the  authorities  from 
any  of  our  medical  corporations,  societies,  or  from  our  univer- 
sity and  medical  schools.  Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
this  ?  The  medical  profession  in  Edinburgh  are  distinguished 
for  their  intelligence  and  esprit  de  corps;  and  it  is  incon- 
oeivable  that  they  would  for  a  moment  submit  to  the  indig- 
nities and  professional  annoyances  which  are  pictured  by  those 
who,  having  no  practical  experience  of  the  working  of  such 
a  clause,  yet  dread  its  introduction.  Scotchmen  are  in- 
tensely practical ;  and  therefore,  without  wasting  time  in  cavil- 
ling and  conjuring  up  imaginary  evils,  we  have  quietly  accepted 
the  clause  and  given  it  a  fair  trial,  with  the  results  I  have 
mentioned.  In  Edinburgh  we  have  a  most  active  and  intelli- 
gent local  press,  second  to  none  for  its  vigilance  and  inde- 
pendence ;  we  have  a  well-known  medical  journal ;  we  have 
several  active  medical  societies,  where  there  is  free  discussion ; 
and  lastly,  we  have  a  medical  school,  including  a  powerful 
university :  and  I  am  here  to  say  that  so  omnipotent  is  the  pro- 
fession in  Edinburgh,  that  were  it  to  intimate  to  the  Corporation 
that  having  had  experience  of  the  working  of  the  clause  they 
could  not  endure  it,  and  were  to  demand  its  withdrawal,  its 
voice  would  be  obeyed.  This,  I  say,  might  certainly  have 
been  expected  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  clause.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  1882 
in  the  medical  profession  obtaining  a  successful  hearing  ;  and 
why  ?  Because  the  Corporation  and  the  community  at  large 
have  had  experience  of  the  clause  in  question.  The  citizens 
have  learned  its  worth ;  and  so  convinded  are  they  of  its  value 
that  their  representatives  in  the  Common  Council  have  inti- 
mated that  rather  than  lose  the  advantages  of  the  clause  thev 
would  willingly  raise  the  fee  from  2*.  6r/.  to  55.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  city  the  authorities  and  the  citizens 
have  become  aware  of  the  amount  of  infectious  disease  in 
their  midst,  and  have  been  able  to  make  preparations  for  its 
due  treatment.  Formerly  we  had  only  the  mortality  returns 
to  guide  us,  but  it  is  well  known  that  many  infectious  diseases 
may  take  a  secure  hold  on  the  community  before  their  presence 
is  revealed  by  the  occurrence  of  fatal  cases.  In  February  last 
no  fewer  than  200  cases  of  measles  were  reported  by  the 
medical  profession  before  the  first  fatal  case  occurred.  One 
morning  30  cases  were  suddenly  reported,  and  at  once  steps 
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were  taken  to  provide  in  our  Infirmary  and  Sick  Children's 
Hospital  a  sufficient  number  of  beds  for  urgent  cases.  In 
the  course  of  that  epidemic  4,391  cases  in  all  were  reported. 

It  has  been  objected — what  was  the  use  of  having  those 
cases  reported  if  you  had  no  accommodation  for  them  in  hos- 
pitals ?  First  of  all,  many  of  them  occurred  in  houses  where 
suitable  isolation  was  practised ;  secondly*  our  schools  were 
greatly  protected  by  the  attendance  of  children  from  infected 
houses  being  prohibited;  and  lastly,  and  more  important 
still,  the  statistics  of  the  intimations  finally  convinced  the 
authorities  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  existing  hospital  accom- 
modation ;  and  led  them,  as  acting  for  the  citizens,  to 
acquire  for  hospital  purposes  our  old  Infirmary  for  the  sum  of 
30,000/.  As  the  responsible  medical  officer  for  the  city,  I  hold 
that  if  the  clause  in  question  had  effected  no  other  good  than 
this  it  was  well  worth  the  devotion  and  chivalry  of  the  medical 
profession  in  carrying  it  out,  and  all  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  citizens  in  paying  the  cost  of  the  intimations.  But  this 
great  act — the  acquiring  of  these  magnificent  hospital  premises — 
could  not  have  been  carried  through,  had  not  the  public  mind, 
by  the  working  of  this  system  of  intimation,  become  gradually 
educated  and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  prompt  isolation 
of  such  diseases. 

Indeed,  the  clause  has  acted  beneficially  both  on  the  profession 
and  the  laity.  Again  and  again  I  have  been  informed  by  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  that  they  are  thankful  for  the  clause,  it 
relieved  them  from  responsibility ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
were  reminded,  in  every  intimation  they  made,  of  the  duty  they 
owe  not  merely  to  their  patients  but  to  the  community  at  large 
in  the  way  of  isolation  and  disinfection  of  clothing,  bedding,  and 
house.  By  no  class  of  the  community  has  the  clause  been 
received  with  more  favour  than  by  our  lodging-house  and  hotel 
keepers.  These  constitute  an  important  body  in  Edinburgh,  and 
instead  of  dreading  the  publicity  so  much  insisted  on  by  the 
opponents  of  the  clause  they  have  hailed  it  as  an  important 
help  to  their  success  in  trade.  By  no  class  has  our  profession 
been  more  bitterly  complained  of  than  by  the  hotel  keepers. 
Cases  of  infectious  disease  occurring  in  hotels  have  in  too 
many  instances  been  kept  secret ;  and  finally,  when  the  true 
nature  of  the  case  became  known  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
the  information  came  too  late  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the 
patient:  and  the  result  was  that  the  hotel  was  shunned,  and 
its  business  was  ruined  for  at  least  that  season.  And  that 
was  not  all.  What  with  the  cleaning  and  repainting,  which 
were  required  to  be  done  lavishly  to  reassure  the  public,  a 
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^eat   expense  was    incurred.      Again,  the  clause^  lias  been 
universally  recognised  by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  as  a 
public  benefit.     We  pride  ourselves  in  Edinburgh  on  our  in- 
telligence ;  having  no  manufactures  to  distract  attention  from 
public  questions,  any  social  grievance  is  at  once  ventilated  and 
brought  to  the  test  of  public  opinion.     Now,  one  of  the  great 
arguments  against  our  clause  is  that  citizens  generally  would 
find  it  so  intolerable  that  they  would  at  once  clamour  for  its 
abolition.     Our  experience  in  Edinburgh  is  directly  the  re- 
verse.    Nothing  touches  the  ratepayer  more  acutely  than  the 
imposition  of  a  fresh  tax.     The  best  laid  public  library,  water 
or  drainage  schemes,  have  been  ignominiously  rejected  because 
they  involved  the  laying  on  of  a  fraction  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  of  the  rental  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  yet  in  Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  late  years  in  all  our  public 
burdens,  not  the  slightest  objection  has  ever  been  urged  in  our 
ward  meetings  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  our  Council 
Board  against  this  new  tax.    And  why  ?     Because  the  citizens 
know  that  by  means  of  this  clause  no  case  of  infectious  disease 
is  allowed  to  exist  within  the  city  without  every  precaution 
being  taken  to  secure  isolation  and  suitable  disinfection,  and 
that  the  law  is  even-handed  and  applies  to  the  rich  as  well  as 
to  the  poor.     For  these  benefits  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland  are  only  too  willing  to  be  taxed.     The  working  of 
the  clause  in  Edinburgh  has  involved  none  of  those  imaginary 
evils  so  vividly  pictured  by  gentlemen  who  have  allowed' their 
imagination  to  get  the  better  of  their  judgment.     There  has 
been  no  outcry  about  the  sanctity  of  homes  being  disturbed, 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life  being  shattered,  and  the  delicate 
relationship  which  subsists  between  doctor  and  patient  rudely 
destroyed.     On  all  sides,  and  by  every  class  of  the  community, 
the  clause  has  been  accepted  as  a  public  boon. 

The  authorities  in  Edinburgh  claim  for  it  the  following 
advantages :  — 

1st.  The  state  of  the  public  health  so  far  as  infectious 
diseases  are  concerned  is  determined  every  morning  with 
great  accuracy.  I  hold  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this 
should  be  known. 

2nd.  From  the  early  information  afforded  as  to  infectious 
diseases,  for  the  first  time  such  diseases  can  be  promptly  dealt 
with  and,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  'stamped 
out'.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  clause  in  1879  there  have 
been  eight  distinct  imfiortations  of  small-pox  into  Edinburgh, 
and  in  every  instance  the  disease  has  been  prevented  spreading 
by  the  prompt  information  afforded  by  the  medical  attendant. 
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enabling  the  authorities  to  secure  thorough  isolation.  With 
the  exception  of  cholera  no  disease  affects  the  public  mind 
more  than  small-pox,  and  as  Edinburgh  has  in  past  years 
suffered  severely  from  epidemics  of  this  loathsome  disease,  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  later  outbreaks  were  treated  has 
given  general  satisfaction. 

3rd.  The  nature  of  mysterious  outbreaks  of  such  diseases 
as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  can  be  more  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  determined.  Whenever  more  than  two  or  three 
cases  of  these  diseases  occur  in  a  locality  their  situation  is 
indicated  on  a  map  of  the  city,  and  when  fresh  cases  crop  up 
and  are  found  to  group  themselves  in  a  given  district,  the 
question  of  the  milk  supply  is  at  once  determined  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  and  when  that  is  excluded,  the  way  is 
cleared  for  other  investigations.  Compare  this  with  what 
takes  place  in  any  of  our  Targe  centres  of  population  when  an 
outbreak  of  typhoid  or  diphtheria  occurs ;  the  first  notice 
obtained  by  the  authorities  is  generally  a  newspaper  paragraph 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  existence  of  infectious  disease 
in  certain  localities.  Having  no  accurate  statement  as  to  the 
amount  of  disease  or  its  localities,  the  whole  sanitary  staff  is 
transformed  into  a  series  of  flying  columns  perambulating  the 
town,  and  ultimately  making  a  house  to  house  visitation  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  possible  number  of  cases.  The  medical 
practitioners  are  now  appealed  to  to  furnish  lists  of  their 
patients.  Tliis  can  only  be  done  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience if,  as  generally  happens  in  these  emergencies,  the 
profession  are  overworked.  At  the  best  the  information  is 
often  imperfect,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  valuable 
time  is  lost,  the  disease  assumes  an  epidemic  form,  and  it 
becomes  impossible  to  check  it. 

4th.  This  clause  enables  us  to  prevent  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious disease  in  our  lodging-houses  and  hotels  and  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  a  safeguard  to  our  visitors  that  in  coming 
to  our  country  and  seaside  resorts  they  are  running  no  risk  of 
infection  to  themselves  and  their  families ;  and 

Lastly.  By  means  of  this  clause  our  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  can  be  eflSciently  supervised.  Hardly  a  school 
exists  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  does  not  issue  some 
form  of  notice  to  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  pupils  con- 
taining a  declaration  as  to  the  immunity  of  the  pupil  from 
infectious  disease.  In  Edinburgh  the  system  of  intimation 
lias  led  to  increased  care  on  the  part  of  doctors  and  patients, 
and  our  schoolmasters  universally  recognise  the  public  benefits 
conferred  by  it. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
local  character  which  follow  the  introduction  of  the  clause. 
In  my  introductory  sentence  I  claimed  for  the  system  of 
notification  a  very  high  position  among  the  leading  sanitary 
questions  of  the  day.  I  know  of  none  which  will  confer 
greater  benefit  on  the  profession^  and  especially  on  that  depart- 
ment of  it  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  If  it  be- 
comes general  throughout  the  country  it  must  lead  to: — 

1st.  The  dissociation  of  sanitary  duties  from  ordinary  ppo- 
fessional  engagements.  The  clause  in  question  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  satisfactorily  worked  if  the  medical  oflicer  of 
health  is  engaged  in  general  practice^  and  I  think  the  pro- 
fession have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  health  officer  be 
confined  to  strictly  sanitary  duties,  if  he  is  to  be  made  the 
recipient  and  custodier  of  important  professional  information. 

2nd.  This  must  certainly  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
remuneration  of  these  officers,  so  as  to  obtain  the  services  of 
thoroughly  educated  men,  who  will  devote  themselves  to 
sanitary  science. 

3rd.  Now  this,  in  the  case  of  towns  and  rural  districts,  can 
only  be  attained  by  a  combination  of  districts  urban  and 
rural,  so  as  to  secure  a  suitable  salary. 

4th.  As  in  Edinburgh,  so  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate 
hospital  provision  for  the  successful  treatment  of  infectious 
disease  will  become  so  apparent  as  at  once  to  lead  to  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings. 

5  th.  Greater  attention  will  be  paid  by  the  profession  at  large 
to  the  study  and  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  a 
public  scandal  that  our  medical  students  have  no  opportunity 
of  making  these  most  important  diseases  the  subject  of  study 
before  undertaking  the  practice  of  their  profession.  In 
Edinburgh,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  medical  schools  in  the 
kingdom,  no  such  provision  exists.  I  need  say  nothing  to 
such  an  audience  as  this  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  public 
must  be  exposed  from  this  want  of  acquaintance  with  a  class 
of  diseases  which  entail  an  enormous  annual  mortality.  Our 
infectious  Iiospitals  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  prove  as  little 
as  possible  sources  of  infection.  Our  students  also  must  be  com- 
pelled under  proper  safeguards  to  visit  these  hospitals,  to  study 
infectious  diseases  at  the  bedside,  and  to  undergo  a  clinical 
examination  on  such  subjects  before  they  can  be  allowed  to 
enter  on  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

Lastly.  AH  this  must  react  beneficially  on  the  public  at 
large.      In  our  great    centres    of    population  philanthropic 
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societies,  greatly  owing  to  the  annual  stimulus  of  thi3  great 
Social  Association,  are  engaged  by  means  of  lectures  and 
public  demonstrations  in  educating  our  citizens  in  the  veriest 
rudiments  of  hygiene.  By  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases  the  lesson  is  practically  taught  them  of  the  im- 
portance of  isolating  the  sick,  attending  to  free  ventilation^ 
and  securing  the  disinfection  of  the  clothes,  bedding,  and 
house.  In  a  few  years  such  teaching  must  tell,  and  the 
medical  profession  in  fighting  these  diseases  will  find  them- 
selves aided  by  the  community  at  large.  I  am  convinced  by 
such  united  and  harmonious  action  these  great  scourges  of 
modern  civilisation  will  be  effectually  controlled,  and,  as  science 
advances,  will  ultimately  disappear. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  , 
Case  of 
at  No. 


A.  Form  of  Intimation. 

*  Edinburgh  Municipal  and  Police  Act  1879.* 

No. 

To  Medical  Officer  of  Healthy 
Police  Chambers. 

18 
There  is  a  case  of  at 


Reported  18     .  No  immediate  attention  required. 

]  Signature 

B.  Note  to  Medical  Practitioners. 

Public  Health  Office,  Police  Chambers, 
Edinburgh,  November  5,  1879. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  appended  Clause 
(208)  of  *  The  Edinburgh  Municipal  and  Police  Act  1879,'  and  to 
intimate  to  you  that  the  Clause  in  question  comes  into  operation  on 
7th  inst. 

The  enclosed  book  of  forms  and  the  stamped  envelopes  will  enable 
you  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Should  any  reported  case  appear  to  you  suitable  for  removal  to  a 
public  hospital,  or  should  the  surroundings  of  the  dwelling  or  any 
circumstances  connected  with  the  patient  appear  to  you  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  the  attention  of  the  authorities  directed  to  it,  you 
are  requested  to  draw  your  pen  through  the  word  *  No,'  in  the  phrase 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slip,  '  No  immediate  attention  required.'  Should 
a  notice  so  marked  reach  my  office,  an  inspector  will  call  and  take  all 
necessary  steps  under  my  direction. 
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If,  however,  the  word  *  No '  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  medical  practitioner  considers  it  unnecessary  or  un- 
desirable that  steps  of  any  kind  should  be  taken  in  the  public  interest. 
In  a  fortnight,  however,  he  will  receive  a  notice  from  my  office 
reminding  him  of  his  intimation  and  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
the  officials  to  aid  in  fumigation  and  disinfection  of  rooms,  clothing,  <&c. 

A  record  of  the  reported  cases  of  illness,  arranged  according  to  the 
various  streets,  &c.,  will  be  kept  at  my  office,  and  will  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  mediod  practitioners  only,  and  any  information  desired 
by  medical  practitioners  by  letter  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

Accounts  will  be  sent  out  half-yearly  to  each  practitioner  whose 
name  appears  on  the  books  as  having  intimated  cases  of  infectious 
disease,  and  payment  will  be  made  at  the  City  Chamberlain's  Office  of 
all  sums  due.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  D.  Littlejohn,  M.D. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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Dr.  Brookhouse  (Physician  to  the  Nottingham  Hospital)  said  there 
waA  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical  practitioners  in  Not- 
tingham on  the  subject ;  it  was  not  a  new  question  to  them  at  all,  as 
it  had  been  discussed  at  various  meetings,  and  finally  rejected ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  opinion,  notification  of  infectious  diseases  had  been  imposed 
on  the  medical  profession  in  Nottingham.  In  other  towns  the  profession 
had  also  objected  to  the  system  of  notification  ;  for  instance,  Sheffield 
had  done  so.  They  believed  that  notification  in  the  abstract  would 
serve  but  small  purpose,  as  it  availed  little  to  know  simply  of  the 
existence  of  disease;  there  must  also  be  compulsory  removal  if  the 
system  was  to  do  good ;  but  he  asked  what  right  had  the  State  by 
enforcing  removal  to  expose  a  person  suffering  from  infectious  disease, 
and  acutely  ill,  to  the  inseparable  risks  attendant  upon  the  exposure 
and  fatigue  of  removal  ?  What  right  liad  the  State  to  invade  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  violate  the  sanctity  of  hearth  and  home  in 
violence  of  personal  and  family  ties  ?  Compulsory  removal  smacked  of 
class  legislation,  for  it  is  a  law  which  will  affect  the  poor  with  marked 
severity,  whilst  its  incidence  will  scarcely  be  felt  by,  perhaps  hardly 
known  to,  the  rich.  He  objected  to  the  power  of  removal  being  abso- 
lutely vested  in  the  medical  officer  of  health,  who  might  be  a  man  of 
no  experience  -in  r^ard  to  infectious  diseases.  If  notification  were  made 
compulsory  on  the  medical  attendant,  it  would  convert  medical  men 
into  detectives,  and  would  be  a  professional  insult.  Supposing  the 
notification  to  be  foimded  upon  the  voluntary  system,  then  he  should 
regard  the  notification  as  a  breach  of  confidence  between  the  medical 
man  and  his  patient.  Considering  that  the  Colleges  had  been  asked  to 
help  in  this  matter,  and  had  declined  to  do  so,  he  thought  they  ought 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  desirable  to  bring  the  proposed  system  into 
operation. 
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Dr.  EwiNO  Whittle  (Liverpool)  said  that  all  towns  were  not  so 
fortunate  in   their   medical  officer  of  health  as  Edinburgh;    many 
medical  officers  of  health  of  small  towns  being  appointed  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  having  no  special  scientific    recommendation.      He 
was  opposed  to  this  notification,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health 
because  he  believed  it  would  tend  not  to  mitigate  disease  but  to  spread 
it  broadcast.     In  Liverpool,  a  town  very  much  exposed  to  cases  of 
infection,  they  were  able  to  show  a  greater  improvement  in  the  public 
health  than  in  the  town  of  Bolton,  because  in  Bolton  the  mortality 
from  typhoid  fever  had  increased  from  between  7  and  8  to  25  per  cent. 
This  he  thought  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  concealed  the 
disease  until  death  became  imminent.     According  to  the  public  returns 
the  death-rate  in  Edinburgh  had  slightly  increased  since  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  Acts.     In  Worcester  the  result  was  the  same.     The  gist  of 
jMr.  Michaers  paper  was  a  charge  against  the  whole  of  the  medical 
profession  conspiring  right  and  left  to  spread  infectious  diseases.     In 
regard  to  the  sale  of  tarts  he  mentioned,  he  had  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  tradesmen  who  sold  such  articles,  either  at  once  to 
remove  a  patient  suffering  from  disease,  or  to  shut  up  their  shops  imtil 
the  danger  of  infection  had  been  removed.     He  preferred  that  notifica- 
tion should  be  conducted  under  an  honourable  imderstanding  between 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  his  professional  brethren.     Every 
medical  man  was  anxious  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health  whenever  required.     It  was  the  practice  in  all  dispensaries 
to  give  early  notification  of  infectious  disease,  but  in  the  case  of  private 
families,  where  there  was  a  medical  man  in  charge  able  to  deal  with 
the  case,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  notification.     In  regard  to  isolation, 
it  was  oflen  unjust,  and  he  was  told  of  a  case  which  happened  in  Not- 
tingham, where  a  person  sufEenng  from  scarlet  fever  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  and  contracted  small-pox  while  there.     He  protested  against 
variola  being  regarded  as  an  ii^ectious  disease  at  all.     He  looked  upon 
the  present  movement  as  one  dictated  by  panic,  and  the  advocates  of  it 
were  declaring  war  against  every  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hill  (medical  officer  of  health  for  Birmingham)  said 
the  question  wap,  *  Is  notification  desirable  ?  *  No  person  would  deny 
that  some  sort  of  notification  was  desirable,  and  even  the  last  speaker 
had  admitted  it,  but  had  stopped  short  at  the  point  where  each  medical 
man  would  think  it  proper  to  notify.  But  if  notification  was  to  be 
of  any  value,  it  must  be  universal,  and  to  be  universal  it  must  be 
compulsory.  It  was  bad  taste  to  have  made  remarks  about  the  want 
of  qualification  of  medical  officers  of  health.  He  was  not  aware  that 
they  knew  less  about  medicine  than  other  people.  It, had  been  argued 
that  compulsory  removal  was  a  necessity  of  notification,  but  it  was  not 
so  stated  in  the  papers,  nor  was  removal  compulsory  in  chose  towns 
where  notification  had  been  established,  but  in  certain  cases,  no  doubt, 
compulsory  removal  was  desirable,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  patient 
and  of  the  public ;  for  instance,  the  Public  Health  Act  provides  that 
where  a  person  sufEering  from  infectious  disease  is  without  proper 
accommodation,  or  living  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than  one  family, 
such  person  may  be  removed  by  tlie  order  of  a  magistrate  on  the  cer- 
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tificate  of  a  qualified  medical  practitioner.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
effect  compulsory  removal  generally,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  ask  for 
such  power.  Medical  men  notify  at  the  present  moment  when  it  suits 
their  purpose,  especially  when  householders  desired  their  dependents  to 
be  removed  from  their  houses  to  the  hospitals,  and  it  was  oflen  a  very 
good  thing  both  for  the  servants  and  the  families,  as  well  as  the  public* 
If  such  benefit  arose  in  these  particular  cases,  why  should  not  the 
principle  be  applied  generally  ?  .  There  was  no  system  of  notification 
in  Birmingham,  except  that  obtained  by  a  payment  of  ^ve  shillings  for 
every  certificate  of  the  existence  of  a  case  of  disease,  whether  removed 
or  not,  and  although  removal  was  not  compulsory,  still  it  was  o£ 
advantage  to  know  the  locality  where  the  disease  existed.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  being  furnished  with  this  information,  often  persuaded 
the  patients  to  allow  themselves  to  be  removed,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
advise,  disinfect,  and  amend  sanitary  defects.  He  mentioned  a  school 
in  Birmingham  where  scarlet  fever  prevailed,  but  after  closing  the  school 
and  disinfecting  it,  the  disease  disappeared.  He  also  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  from  Birmingham  who  contracted  typhoid  fever 
in  a  lodging-house  at  Blackpool,  but  did  not  discover  it  until  his 
return  to  Birmingham,  and  after  two  of  his  relatives  had  suffered  from 
the  contagion.  In  regard  to  the  argument  about  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  liberty  was  not  license.  They 
were  bound  to  respect  the  liberty  and  rights  of  others  as  well  as  of 
themselves. 

Dr.  Jacob  (Dublin)  said  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion on  two  grounds,  namely,  that  he  had  been  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years  editor  of  the  '  Medical  Press  and  Circular,'  through  which  means 
he  had  ascertained  the  feeling  of  thousands  of  medical  men,  and  secondly, 
he  belonged  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association, 
which  numbered  one-third  of  the  medical  profession  of  Ireland.  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  out  a  compulsory 
notification  if  imposed  upon  the  profession.  The  papers  read  had  not 
satisfied  him  that  there  was  any  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  serious 
proposal.  Even  supposing  notification  was  desirable,  it  was  not  reason- 
able that  the  physician  should  be  compelled  to  carry  it  out,  nor  was 
there  any  precedent  for  such  a  measure.  In  the  case  of  infectious 
diseases  among  animals  it  was  the  owner  who  had  to  give  information. 
It  was  said  the  medical  men  must  do  it  because  they  had  a  monopoly, 
but  they  may  as  well  say  that  as  cabmen  also  had  a  monopoly  they  must 
carry  all  your  letters.  Such  a  Bill  would  be  utterly  and  hopelessly 
impracticable  and  could  Aever  be  enforced.  It  had  not  been  shown 
that  where  notification  was  practised  it  had  been  successful  in  the 
mitigation  of  disease.  He  had  made  inquiries  in  this  direction  himself, 
and  had  failed  to  find  such  a  result.  A  patient  who  knew  that  notifi- 
cation would  follow  upon  the  calling  in  of  the  doctor  would  certainly 
keep  the  doctor  outside  to  avoid  notification ;  and  this  accounted  for 
the  fact  stated  that  in  towns  where  notification  existed  there  had  been 
an  immense  amount  of  concealed  disease.  In  Dublin  the  only  persons 
obliged  to  notify  were  the  parochial  medical  ofiicers,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  were  excluded  by  the  poor,  who  preferred  to  call  in  other 
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doctors  Avho  had  discretion  enough  not  to  notify  the  disease  as  infec- 
tious, preferring  to  regard  the  disease  as  one  of  an  innocent  character. 
He  would  suggest  that  there  was  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which 
would  please  both  sanitarians  and  the  medical  profession.  A  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  last  year  by  Mr.  Meldon,  MJP., 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association  and  Dublin  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  this  he  believed  would  do  the  work 
without  the  intervention  of  the  objectionable  provisions  now  suggested, 
and  would  bring  about  everything  that  was  desired,  and  would  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession.  He  handed  in  a  printed 
stateipent  of  the  views  of  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland  in  favour  of 
this  measure. 

Dr.  Cameron  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Dublin)  in  the  strongest 
way  would  support  the  views  advocated  in  the  two  papers.     Under 
recent  public  health  measures  mortality  in  Dublin  had   to  a  great 
extent  decreased.    It  was  necessary  to  have  at  the  earliest  posable 
moment  information  where  contagious  diseases  existed,  and  from  the 
first  he  had  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Michael 
and  Dr.  Littlejohn.     It  was  disagreeable,  probably,  to  some  medical 
men  to  have  the  duty  of  notification  enforced  upon  them  except  when 
it  suited  the  convenience  of  their  patients,  but  he  thought  the  position 
taken  up  by  a  large  section  of  the  profession  had  a  selfish  aspect 
Direct  notification  from  the  medical  men  with  respect  to   diseases 
among  the  poorer  classes  was  most  desirable.     The  Public  Health  Act 
in  Dublin  empowered  removal  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases  from  over- 
crowded tenement-houses.     His  experience  was  that  all  classes  of  the 
community  in  Dublin  were  most  anxious  at  once  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  sanitary  authority  whenever  contagious  disease 
made  itA  appearance.     No  medical  man  could  deny  that  early  intima- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  sanitary  authority  whenever,  for  example, 
small-pox  occurred  in  a  dwelling.     The  considerations  that  Dr.  Jacob 
had  urged  were  purely  selfish.     For  himself  he  believed  after  long 
experience  that  unless  the  information  was  given  by  the  medical  men 
ic  ought  not  to  be  given  at  all.     The  first  man  who  detected  a  fire 
should  be  the  first  to  give  inibrmation  of  its  occurrence.  The  physician 
was  generally  the  first  to  detect  infectious  disease.     If,  as  Dr.  Jacob 
said,  patients  called  in  doctors  who  did  not  notify  and  concealed  the 
disease,  was  not  that  an  argument  for  mining  everybody  notify,  so  that 
all  doctors  might  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  ?     Eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  cases  came  imder  the  notice  of 
the  dispensary  physicians  in  Dublin,  and  only  the  balance  had  to  be 
dealt  with-  by  private  practitioners.     It  was  a  fact  that  already  a  large 
number  of  doctors  constantly  notify  voluntarily.     He  therefore  would 
support  in  the  strongest  way  the  proposal  for  compulsory  notification. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.  (President),  thought  it  would  be  a  grave  error 
to  argue  a  great  public  question  on  the  narrow  basis  of  professional 
interest.  If  in  the  jurisprudence  department  he  were  to  find  lawyers 
arguing  whether  a  great  measure  should  be  carried  out  in  the  interest 
of  lawyers,  he  should  himself  protest  against  any  such  basis  being 
adopted  for  the  discussion. .  In  their  own  societies  lawyers  might  take 
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that  course,  and  their  influence  would  always  'be  great.     Tlie  same 
remarks  applied  to  the  medical  profession.     Tl^ere  was  no  idea  in  the 
present  measure  to  attempt  anj  aggression  on  medical  practitioners. 
No  one,  he  should  think,  was  prepared  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
notification  of  infectious  disease,  for  to  make  such  statement  would  be 
an    absurdity.     They  might  as  well  argue  that  one  ought  not  to 
notify  crime,  and  so  let  criminals  escape  the  law.     Disease  ¥ras  '  no- 
tified '  every  time  a  doctor  was  called  in,  and  every  time  admission  to  a 
hospital  was  sought.     The  question  was  whether  notification  of  diseaao 
shotdd  be  carried  out  in  an  organised  way  by  the  authority  of  the  law, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  done  in  a  hap-hazard  and  confused  fashion. 
He  had  been  told  recently  by  a  medical  man  in  the  East  of  London  that 
he  was  sent  for  to  attend  a  case  of  scarlet  fever,  and  walking  along  in 
the  same  street  he  saw  two  children  playing  about  who  had  upon  them 
the  signs  of  scarlatina.     He  found  the  mother  in  the  house  lying  dead 
firom  a  virulent  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  three  of  the  children  were 
lying  ill  from  the  same  disease,  and  he  could  succeed  only  in  saving 
one  of  them.     He  found  that  the  infection  had  been  taken  from  the  two 
children  playing  about  the  street  with  a  slight  rash  upon  them.     Of 
course,  under  a  proper  system  of  notification,  these  children  would  have 
been  confined  to  the  house  till  they  were  well,  and  three  lives  would 
have  been  saved.     This  was  only  one  illustration  out  of  thousands  of 
the  danger  accruing  to  large  populations  firom  the  existence  of  disease 
among  their  neighbours.    The  whole  of  the  public  were  in  danger  from 
the  neglect  of  the  few.     This,  he  supposed,  was  what  was  meant  by 
one  of  the  speakers  as  the  '  liberty  of  the  subject'  and  the  '  infringe- 
ment of  the  Constitution.'     He  (Mr.  Hastings)  was  not  aware  of  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  which  allowed  one  man  to  give  disease  to 
another.     The   speaker  had  misconceived  both  the  Constitution  and 
the   law   of  this    country.      The    law    had    always    held    that    no 
man  had  the  liberty  of  doing  wrong  to  his  neighbour.     So  long  ago  as 
to  be  recorded  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  law-books,   Fitzherbert's 
Treatise  '  De  Nature  Brevium,'  there  was  a  writ  to  enable  the  bailiflT 
of  any  town  to  examine  the  person  of  any  one  who  might  be  reputed  to 
be  affected  with  contagious  disease,  and  giving  him  power  to  shut  up 
the  sick  man  till  the  disease  had  passed  away.   What  an  outcry  would  now 
be  raised  by  such  a  proceeding  as  a  breach  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Our  ancestors,  however,  dealt  with  a  strong  hand  with  anything  tending 
to  the  injury  of  the  public  weal.     He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  necessary  for  Parliament  to  pass  a  general  measure  for  the  notifica- 
tion of  disease  for  this  reason  alone,  namely,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  allow  a  number  of  local  Acts  to  pass  session  afler  session  affect- 
ing particular  places,  leaving  unprotected  a  large  number  of  small 
places  which  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  applying  for  a  private 
Act.     A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  before  them 
last  session  eight  local  Bills  with  clauses  for  the  notification  of  disease ; 
and,  after  hearing  evidence,  retained  the  notification  clauses  in  alL     It 
was  singular  that  no  single  Bill  was  opposed  with  respect  to  these 
clauses,  though  strongly  opposed  upon  other  grounds.     Where  could 
the  public  opinion  against  notification  be  ?     It  had  been  stated  by  Dr. 
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Little  John  that  while  the  profession  in  Edinburgh  were  first  opposed  to 
notification,  they  were  now  entirely  in  favour  of  iL  There  was  no 
city  where  the  medical  profession  was  more  powerful  and  more  dis- 
tinguished, and  this  fact  alone  refuted  the  idea  that  the  system  was 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  medical  men.  The  system  of  notification 
was  adopted  at  Greenock,  but  there  it  was  carried  out  by  the  house- 
holders, and  not  by  the  medical  attendant,  and  at  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  of  this  Association,  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Greenock,  stated  that  the 
system  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  as  it  was,  but  that  it  would  have 
done  a  great  deal  more  if  the  medical  attendant  were  employed  to 
notify.  He  was  willing  to  accept  either  plan  which  might  be  con- 
sidered best;  but  he  thought  the  man  who  came  forward  to  oppose 
altogether  a  system  of  notification  must  be  lamentably  indifferent  to  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-man. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick  (London)  said  that,  having  no  preconceived 
opinions  on  this  subject,  he  had  been  favourably  impressed  by  the 
arguments  used  in  the  papers,  and  agreed  that  some  notification  of  in* 
fectious  diseases  was  an  absolute  necessity;  and  he  believed  nine- 
tenths  of  the  medical  profession  and  all  thoughtful  people  would  take 
the  same  view.  He  had  had  in  his  own  family  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  death  caused  by  the  want  of  notification.  His  youngest  child  was 
taken  by  the  nurse  to  the  house  of  a  laundress  whose  children  were  ill 
of  fever.  His  child  caught  the  infectious  fever,  and  imparted  it  to  four 
of  his  other  children,  and  the  life  of  one  child  was  Siicrificed.  Notifi- 
cation would  have  saved  his  child.  In  another  case  a  lady  visiting  his 
house  was  taken  ill  and  the  local  doctor  pronounced  it  to  be  scarlet 
fever.  He  was  about  to  put  oflT  a  dinner-party  and  to  send  notices  to 
his  friends  to  avoid  the  house,  but  before  doing  so  he  sought  the  advice 
of  other  medical  men,  and  they  pronounced  it  a  case  simply  of  nettle 
rash  ;  had  it  proved  to  be  fever  he  felt  that  every  notification  and  pre- 
caution would  have  been  necessary  as  a  matter  of  simple  duty. 

Mr.  Alderman  Ford  (Chairman  of  the  Healtli  Committee  of  Not- 
tingham) said  for  several  years  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham  had 
seen  the  necessity  for  a  system  of  notification  of  infectious  diseases. 
They  had  obtiiined  a  clause  in  their  Improvement  Act  of  1878.  The 
medical  men  were  invited  to  confer  with  the  Health  Committee  before 
the  Act  was  put  in  operation,  but  they  declined  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  matter  for  national  and  not  local  legislation.  If  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  Nottingham  they  had  had 
notification  of  the  disease,  it  would  have  been  stamped  out  before  they 
had  had  a  dozen  cases,  whereas  some  five  hundred  had  occurred.  They 
found  that  one  medical  man  had  seven  cases  where  he  had  never 
recommended  isolation  or  revaccination,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
disease  was  spread  far  and  wide.  They  had  only  had  compulsory 
notification  for  a  short  time  in  Nottingham,  but  they  had  experienced 
great  advantiige  from  it  since.  Notification  was  acting  exceedingly 
well,  and  in  no  case  had  the  public  expressed  any  dissatisfaction. 

Mrs.  Shearer  (London)  thought  there  was  a  fear  of  this  measure 
being  passed  by  tlie  legislature  next  year  unless  its  opponents  were  on 
the  look-out.     She  failed  to  see  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
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notification.  Often  it  was  impossible  for  a  medical  man  to  decide  what 
a  disease  was  when  first  called  to  attend  a  patient.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  separate  a  child  from  its  mother,  even  i£  the  disease  was  apparent ; 
and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  out  any  law  to  that  effect, 
because  a  mother's  first  duty  was  to  attend  to  her  child,  and  no  medical 
man  or  parliamentary  authority  had  any  right  to  interfere  between 
parent  and  child.  The  mothers  of  England  would  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  such  a  proposal.  In  Nottingham  a  mother  concealed  the  disease 
of  small-pox  in  her  three  children,  attended  to  them  herself,  and  brought 
them  through  the  disease  without  any  medical  man  at  all.  A  law  like 
that  proposed  would  only  increase  such  concealment.  In  the  case  of 
tradesmen,  if  the  existence  of  disease  were  published  they  might  as 
well  shut  up  their  shops.  There  were  many  diseases  besides  small-pox 
and  scarlet  fever  that  were  contagious.  Some  medical  men  pronounced 
consumption  to  be  contagious.     Where,  therefore,  were  we  to  stop  ? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Levt  (London)  said  he  could  understand  why  the  reader 
of  the  first  paper  had  made  such  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  exclude 
oompulsory  removal  to  hospital  from  the  discus-tion.  It  was  evident 
that  notification  in  itself  could  effect  nothing.  The  gist  of  the  matter 
lay  in  the  steps  taken  by  the  authorities  ^ter  they  had  obtained  the 
information ;  and  the  point  to  be  considered  was  whether  we  should 
•auction  that  compulsory  massing  in  hospitals  of  persons  suffering  from 
infectious  disease,  which  was  strangely  called  ^  isolation,'  or  confine 
ourselves  to  punishing  wilful  or  criminally  negligent  communication 
of  disease.  What  could  justify  forcibly  taking  a  person — ^perhaps  a 
timid  child — from  his  nearest  relations,  dragging  him  through  the 
streets,  and  imprisoning  him  in  a  pest-house  reeking  with  infection, 
where  his  chance  of  recovery  would  be  considerably  diminished  ?  It 
would  be  gross  barbarity  to  treat  our  vilest  criminals  in  this  manner. 
Are  we  to  be  terrified  by  sensational  stories  into  treating  our  sick  worse 
than  criminals?  In  the  report  of  Holbom  District  tor  1878  it  was 
calculated  that  '  about  twice  as  many  patients  die  in  these  hospitals  as 
in  their  own  homes.'  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  his  child  from 
him  to  such  a  hospital,  he  would  feel  justified  in  resisting  by  force. 
The  arguments  of  the  readers  of  the  papers  were  addressed  to  the  rich, 
to  medical  ofiicers  of  health,  and  medical  men  generally.  The  rich 
were  promised  that  they  would  not  be  interfered  with,  while,  for  their 
benefit,  those  who  minister  to  their  wants  would  be  forcibly  ^  dis- 
infected.' The  medical  officers  of  health  were  promised  more  pay,  and 
medical  men  more  '  clinical  material.'  What  were  the  poor  promised  7 
More  tyranny  for  the  benefit,  or  supposed  benefit,  of  the  wealthy  and 
professional  classes.  If  there  were  any  spirit  left  in  England,  the 
carrying  out  of  such  measures  would  cause  a  rebellion  firom  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Joseph  White  (Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Nottingham  Hospital) 
said  that  for  some  time  there  were  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Notting- 
ham a  ntunber  of  wards  open  for  infectious  diseases.  The  statistic! 
showed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  those  wards  was  very  high,  tibough 
there  was  nothing  in  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital  which  could  have 
produced  that  effect.     The  explanation  was  that  only  the  worst  oases 
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were  admitted  to  the  wards.  Nobody  could  object  to  the  notificatioD 
of  disease,  but  unless  it  was  to  be  compulsory  it  would  be  of  no  use, 
He  had  never  known  of  any  objection  to  notification  of  disease  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  patient.  The  responsibility  of  notification 
was '  thrown  upon  the  householder  of  Nottingham,  but  his  experience 
was  that  the  householder  generally  asked  him  to  notify  the  fact  for  him. 

Dr.  Ransom,  F.R.S.  (Senior  Physician  of  the  Nottingham  Crenend 
Hospital),  stated  that  as  the  subject  had  already  been  pretty  well  thrashed 
out,  he  would  not  occupy  much  of  the  remaining  time.  If  the  pre- 
judices and  feelings  of  the  people  could  be  saved,  there  was  no  doubt 
notification,  supplemented  by  isolation  and  disinfection,  would  be  a 
great  advantage.  It  would  lead  to  an  extension  of  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  spread  of  diseases — would  do  in  other  ways  much  good.  Notifi- 
cation was  useful  in  proportion  to  its  completeness,  and  this  led  to  the 
plain  inference  that  it  must  be  compulsory.  In  cases  where  notification 
or  removal  would  seriously  interfere  with  means  of  subsistence,  there 
must  be  some  compensation.  It  was  not  fair  for  the  community  to 
demand  that  the  individual  should  sacrifice  his  own  subsistence  to  the 
general  good.  It  might  be  diffictdt  to  form  a  practicable  plan,  but  it 
must  be  faced.  Though  there  might  not  be  full  unanimity  among  the 
profession  at  Nottingham,  there  was  a  general  belief  in  th^  desirabilitj 
of  compulsory  notification.  The  chief  difference  of  opinion  was  how 
best  to  carry  it  out,  and  whether  the  legislation  shoidd  be  local  or 
imperial.  With  reference  to  the  objection  raised  to  breach  of  con- 
fidence by  a  medical  man,  the  analogy  between  the  physician  and  the 
priest  was  far  from  complete.  The  priest  only  became  cognisant  of 
things  that  had  been  already  done  and  past,  but  the  medical  attendant 
knew  of  injuries,  if  not  crimes,  in  course  of  commission,  and  therefore 
would  be  particepa  criminis  were  he  to  remain  silent. 

Mr.  Hatheblt,M.R.C.8.  (Nottingham),  said  there  had  been  a  nngulai 
want  of  soUd  argument  on  the  part  of  those  who  objected  to  notification. 
Where  it  could  be  shown  that  infectious  disease  was  a  danger  to  the 
whole  community,  it  was  no  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  save  the  public  from  the  danger. 
They  had  heard  of  broken  confidence  between  medical  men  and  their 
patients,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  had  been  told  by  medical  men 
who  objected  to  compulsory  notification  that  they  had  for  many  yean 
voluntarily  carried  it  out.  If  there  was  a  breach  of  confidence  at  all, 
it  would  be  less  under  a  general  law  than  as  a  voluntary  matter.  The 
arguments  against  notification  would  not  bear  investigation,  being 
foimded  chiefly  upon  sentiment.  He  had  notified  in  a  large  number  oif 
instances,  and  in  no  single  case  had  any  objection  been  made. 

M.G.  Smith  Osler  (London)  was  most  fully  in  favour  of  notification 
if  it  would  not  lead  to  an  extensive  concealment  of  disease,  and  prevent 
the  employment  of  medical  men  at  the  proper  time.  He  noticed  that 
the  Bill  which  a  previous  speaker  had  stated  certain  members  of  the 
medical  profession  were  in  favour  of  was  a  Bill  providing  for  compulsory 
notification. 

Dr.  Robert  Gee  (Liverpool)  said  that  from  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
he  made  some  time  since,  he,  as  Physician  of  the  Fever  Hosjutal, 
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ascertained  that  oinety  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever  which 
came  under  his  care  were  occasioned  by  contagion  alone.  This  sliowed 
the  necessity  for  isolation,  especially  in  large  towns;  and  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  in  Liverpool  an  institution  ibr  the  reception 
of  caises  of  contagious  disease — an  institution  where  patients  could  be 
attended  by  their  own  medical  men  if  they  desired.  In  regard  to 
notification,  he  should  advocate  something  between  a  general  and  a 
q>ecial  notification.  Among  the  lower  classes  where  the  disease  was 
found  existing,  all  the  medical  men  connected  with  the  dispensaries 
and  pai-ochial  districts  should  notify,  because  among  those  classes  there 
were  no  means  of  isolation  except  by  removal.  Among  the  higher 
classes,  where  medical  men  had  charge  of  the  patients,  notification  was 
not  necessary,  because  means  were  always  taken  to  isolate  the  patient 
firom  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  feared  that  if  the  law  of  notification 
was  made  too  stringent  it  would  become  injurious,  and  would  be 
resisted  by  hbuseholders.  To  a  large  extent,  the  matter  might  be  lefl 
with  the  medical  man. 

Dr.  Seaton  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Nottingham)  said  he 
wished  to  confine  himself  to  a  few  points  of  special  importance  which 
had  been  raised  in  this  discussion.     In  the  first  place,  there  had  been  a 
decided  attempt  to  imply  that  the  question  of  compulsory  notification 
of  disease  was  the  same  as  the  question  of  compulsory  removal  to 
hospitals.     Now   that  position  he  objected  to  strongly.      The  great 
advantage  in  a  system  of  notification  was  that  it  enabled  tlie  authorities 
in  a  great  many  instances  to  persuade  persons  who  were  not  properly 
isolated  at  home  to  be  removed  to  hospital.     Ho  would  be  no  party  to 
the  compulsory  removal  to  hospitals,  for  by  means  of  notification  Uiey 
could  do  a  great  deal  of  good  without  removal  at  all.     For  instance,  in 
small-pox  the  chief  prophylactic  measure  was  vaccination.     In  face  of 
the  immediate  danger  of  infection  from  small -pox  people  would  often 
gratefully  avail  themselves  of  re-vaccination,  where,  if  they  were  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  actual  contiguity  of  the  disease,  they  would  be  careless 
about  this  necessary  precaution.     He  himself  had  been  able  to  limit 
many  outbreaks  by  giving  timely  warning  to  those  who  were  most  in 
danger.     There  were  many  other  important  results  accruing  from  noti- 
fication which  he  might  illustrate  by  another  disease,  viz.  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever.     Here  the  question  of  removal  to  hospital  hardly  ever 
entered  into  the  heads  of  those  concerned  in  its  prevention.     But  by 
notification   attention  was  directed  to  the  drainage,  both  public  and 
private,  and  thus  hidden  and  unsuspected  defects,  which  would  have 
caused  further  mischief,  were  oAen  discovered  and  rectified.     It  was 
also  by  being  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  that  the 
authorities  were  enabled  to  see  that  those  emanations  by  which  it  was 
known  to  spread  were  thoroughly  disinfected.     Then  again,  as  many  of 
those  present  well  knew,  epidemics  of  typhoid  liad  often  been  caused 
by  a  contaminated  food  or  water  supply ;  the  connection  being  traced 
at  the  outset  by  the  notification  of  the  earliest  cases  the  supply  would 
be  at  once  stopped,  and  many  an  outbreak,  which  in  the  absence  of  a 
system  of  notification  might  prove  terribly  extensive  and  fatal,  would 
be  nipped  in  the  bud.     A  challoige  had  been  given  as  to  what  were 
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Dr.  EwiKO  Whittle  (Liverpool)  said  that  all  towns  were  not  so 
fortunate  in   their   medical  officer  of  health  as  Edinburgh ;    manj 
medical  officers  of  health  of  small  towns  being  appointed  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  and   having  no   special  scientific    recommendation.      He 
was  opposed  to  this  notification,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health 
because  he  believed  it  would  tend  not  to  mitigate  disease  but  to  spread 
it  broadcast.     In  Liverpool,  a  town  very  much  exposed  to  cases  of 
infection,  they  were  able  to  show  a  greater  improvement  in  the  public 
health  than  in  the  town  of  Bolton,  because  in  Bolton  the  mortality 
from  typhoid  fever  had  increased  from  between  7  and  8  to  25  per  cent. 
This  he  thought  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  concealed  the 
disease  until  death  became  imminent.     According  to  the  public  returns 
the  death-rate  in  Edinburgh  had  slightly  increased  since  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  Acts.     In  Worcester  the  result  was  the  same.     The  gist  of 
Mr.  Michael's  paper  was  a  charge  against  the  whole  of  the  medical 
profession  conspiring  right  and  left  to  spread  infectious  diseases.     In 
regard  to  the  sale  of  tarts  he  mentioned,  he  had  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  tradesmen  who  sold  such  articles,  either  at  once  to 
remove  a  patient  suffering  from  disease,  or  to  shut  up  their  shops  until 
the  danger  of  infection  had  been  removed.     He  preferred  that  notifica- 
tion should  be  conducted  under  an  honourable  understanding  between 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  his  professional  brethren.     Every 
medical  man  was  anxious  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health  whenever  required.     It  was  the  practice  in  all  dispensaries 
to  give  early  notification  of  infectious  disease,  but  in  the  case  of  private 
families,  where  there  was  a  medical  man  in  charge  able  to  deal  with 
the  case,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  notification.     In  regard  to  isolation, 
it  was  often  unjust,  and  he  was  told  of  a  case  which  happened  in  Not- 
tingham, where  a  person  sufEenng  from  scarlet  fever  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  and  contracted  small-pox  while  there.     He  protested  against 
variola  being  regarded  as  an  infectious  disease  at  all.     He  looked  upon 
the  present  movement  as  one  dictated  by  panic,  and  the  advocates  of  it 
were  declaring  war  against  every  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hill  (medical  officer  of  health  for  Birmingham)  said 
the  question  wa?,  ^  Is  notification  desirable  ?  *  No  person  would  deny 
that  some  sort  of  notification  was  desirable,  and  even  the  last  speaker 
had  admitted  it,  but  had  stopped  short  at  the  point  where  each  medical 
man  would  think  it  proper  to  notify.  But  if  notification  was  to  be 
of  any  value,  it  must  be  universal,  and  to  be  universal  it  must  be 
compulsory.  It  was  bad  taste  to  have  made  remarks  about  the  warn 
of  qualification  of  medical  officers  of  health.  He  was  not  aware  that 
they  knew  less  about  medicine  than  other  people.  It. had  been  argued 
that  compulsory  removal  was  a  necessity  of  notification,  but  it  was  not 
so  stated  in  the  papers,  nor  was  removal  compulsory  in  those  towns 
where  notification  had  been  established,  but  in  certain  cases,  no  doubt, 
compulsory  removal  was  desirable,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  patient 
and  of  the  public ;  for  instance,  the  Public  Health  Act  provides  that 
where  a  person  sufEering  from  infectious  disease  is  without  proper 
accommodation,  or  living  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than  one  &mily, 
such  person  may  be  removed  by  the  order  of  a  magistrate  on  the  cer- 
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tificate  of  a  qualified  medical  practitioner.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
effect  compulsory  removal  generally,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  ask  for 
such  power.  Medical  men  notify  at  the  present  moment  when  it  suits 
their  purpose,  especially  when  householders  desired  their  dependents  to 
be  removed  from  their  houses  to  the  hospitals,  and  it  was  oflen  a  very 
good  thing  both  for  the  servants  and  the  families,  as  well  as  the  public. 
If  such  benefit  arose  in  these  particular  cases,  why  should  not  the 
principle  be  applied  generally  ?  .  There  was  no  system  of  notification 
in  Birmingham,  except  that  obtained  by  a  payment  of  five  shillings  for 
every  certificate  of  the  existence  of  a  case  of  disease,  whether  removed 
or  not,  and  although  removal  was  not  compulsory,  still  it  was  o£ 
advantage  to  know  the  locality  where  the  disease  existed.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  being  furnished  with  this  information,  oflen  persuaded 
the  patients  to  allow  themselves  to  be  removed,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
advise,  disinfect,  and  amend  sanitary  defects.  He  mentioned  a  school 
in  Birmingham  where  scarlet  fever  prevailed,  but  after  closing  the  school 
and  disinfecting  it,  the  disease  disappeared.  He  also  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  firom  Birmingham  who  contracted  typhoid  fever 
in  a  lodging-house  at  Blackpool,  but  did  not  discover  it  until  his 
return  to  Birmingham,  and  after  two  of  his  relatives  had  suffered  from 
the  contagion.  In  regard  to  the  argument  about  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  liberty  was  not  license.  They 
were  bound  to  respect  the  liberty  and  rights  of  others  as  well  as  of 
themselves. 

Dr.  Jacob  (Dublin)  said  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion on  two  grounds,  namely,  that  he  had  been  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years  editor  of  the  '  Medical  Press  and  Circular,*  through  which  means 
he  had  ascertained  the  feeling  of  thousands  of  medical  men,  and  secondly, 
he  belonged  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association, 
which  numbered  one-third  of  the  medical  profession  of  Ireland.  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  out  a  compulsory 
notification  if  imposed  upon  the  profession.  The  papers  read  had  not 
satisfied  him  that  there  ^vas  any  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  serious 
proposal.  Even  supposing  notification  was  desirable,  it  was  not  reason- 
able that  the  physician  ^ould  be  compelled  to  carry  it  out,  nor  was 
there  any  precedent  for  such  a  measure.  In  the  case  of  infectious 
diseases  among  animals  it  was  the  owner  who  had  to  give  information. 
It  was  said  the  medical  men  must  do  it  because  they  had  a  monopoly, 
but  they  may  as  well  say  that  as  cabmen  also  had  a  monopoly  they  must 
carry  all  your  letters.  Such  a  Bill  would  be  utterly  and  hopelessly 
impracticable  and  could  Aever  be  enforced.  It  had  not  been  shown 
that  where  notification  was  practised  it  had  been  successful  in  the 
mitigation  of  disease.  He  had  made  inquiries  in  this  direction  himself, 
and  had  failed  to  find  such  a  result.  A  patient  who  knew  that  notifi- 
cation would  follow  upon  the  calling  in  of  the  doctor  would  certainly 
keep  the  doctor  outside  to  avoid  notification ;  and  this  accounted  for 
the  fact  stated  that  in  towns  where  notification  existed  there  had  been 
an  immense  amount  of  concealed  disease.  In  Dublin  the  only  persons 
obliged  to  notify  were  the  parochial  medical  ofiicers,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  were  excluded  by  the  poor,  who  preferred  to  call  in  other 
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doctors  who  had  discretion  enough  not  to  notify  the  disease  as  infec- 
tious, preferring  to  regard  the  disease  as  one  of  an  innocent  character. 
He  would  suggest  that  there  was  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which 
would  please  both  sanitarians  and  the  medical  profession.  A  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  last  year  by  Mr.  Meldon,  MJP., 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association  and  Dublin  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  this  he  believed  would  do  the  work 
without  the  intervention  of  the  objectionable  provisions  now  su^ested, 
and  would  bring  about  everything  that  was  desired,  and  would  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession.  He  handed  in  a  printed 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland  in  favour  of 
this  measure. 

Dr.  Cameron  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Dublin)  in  the  strongest 
way  would  support  the  views  advocated  in  the  two  papers.     Under 
recent  public  health  measures  mortality  in  Dublin  had   to  a  great 
extent  decreased.     It  was  necessary  to  have  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  information  where  contagious  diseases  existed,  and  from  the 
first  he  had  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Michael 
and  Dr.  Littlejohn.     It  was  disagreeable,  probably,  to  some  medical 
men  to  have  the  duty  of  notification  enforced  upon  them  except  when 
it  suited  the  convenience  of  their  patients,  but  he  thought  the  position 
taken  up  by  a  large  section  of  the  profession  had  a  selfish  aspect 
Direct  notification  from   the  medical  men  with  respect  to   diseases 
among  the  poorer  classes  was  most  desirable.     The  Public  Health  Act 
in  Dublin  empowered  removal  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases  from  over- 
crowded tenement-houses.     His  experience  was  that  all  classes  of  the 
community  in  Dublin  were  most  anxious  at  once  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with   the  sanitary  authority  whenever  contagious  disease 
made  ittt  appearance.     No  medical  man  could  deny  that  early  intima- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  sanitary  authority  whenever,  for  example, 
small-pox  occurred  in  a  dwelling.     The  considerations  that  Dr.  Jacob 
had  urged  were  purely  selfish.     For  himself  he  believed  afler  long 
experience  that  unless  the  information  was  given  by  the  medical  men 
ic  ought  not  to  be  given  at  all.     The  first  man  who  detected  a  fire 
should  be  the  first  to  give  information  of  its  occurrence.  The  physician 
was  generally  the  first  to  detect  infectious  disease.     If,  as  Dr.  Jacob 
said,  patients  called  in  doctors  who  did  not  notify  and  concealed  the 
disease,  was  not  that  an  argument  for  mining  everybody  notify,  so  that 
all  doctors  might  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  ?     Eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  cases  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  dispensary  physicians  in  Dublin,  and  only  the  balance  had  to  be 
dealt  with  by  private  practitioners.     It  was  a  fact  that  already  a  large 
number  of  doctors  constantly  notify  voluntarily.     He  therefore  would 
support  in  the  strongest  way  the  proposal  for  compulsory  notification. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.  (President),  thought  it  woidd  be  a  grave  error 
to  argue  a  great  public  question  on  the  narrow  basis  of  professional 
interest.  If  in  the  jurisprudence  department  he  were  to  find  lawyers 
arguing  whether  a  great  measure  should  be  carried  out  in  the  interest 
of  lawyers,  he  should  himself  protest  against  any  such  basis  being 
adopted  for  the  discussion. .  In  ^eir  own  societies  lawyers  might  take 
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tbat  course,  and  their  influence  would  always  'be  great.     Tlie  same 
remarks  applied  to  the  medical  profession.     Tl^ere  was  no  idea  in  the 
present  measure  to  attempt  anj  aggression  on  medical  practitioners. 
No  one,  he  should  think,  was  prepared  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
notification  of  infectious  disease,  for  to  make  such  statement  would  be 
an    absurdity.     They   might  as  well  argue  that  one  ought  not  to 
notify  crime,  and  so  let  criminals  escape  the  law.     Disease  ¥ras  '  no- 
tified '  every  time  a  doctor  was  called  in,  and  every  time  admission  to  a 
hospital  was  sought.     The  question  was  whether  notification  of  disease 
should  be  carried  out  in  an  organised  way  by  the  authority  of  the  law, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  done  in  a  hap-hazard  and  confused  fashion. 
He  had  been  told  recently  by  a  medical  man  in  the  East  of  London  that 
he  was  sent  for  to  attend  a  case  of  scarlet  fever,  and  walking  along  in 
the  same  street  he  saw  two  children  playing  about  who  had  upon  them 
the  signs  of  scarlatina.     He  found  the  mother  in  the  house  lying  dead 
from  a  virulent  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  three  of  the  children  were 
lying  ill  from  the  same  disease,  and  he  could  succeed  only  in  saving 
one  of  them.     He  found  that  the  infection  had  been  taken  from  the  two 
children  playing  about  the  street  with  a  slight  rash  upon  them.     Of 
course,  under  a  proper  system  of  notification,  these  children  would  have 
been  confined  to  the  house  till  they  were  well,  and  three  lives  would 
have  been  saved.     This  was  only  one  illustration  out  of  thousands  of 
the  danger  accruing  to  large  populations  from  the  existence  of  disease 
among  their  neighbours.    The  whole  of  the  public  were  in  danger  from 
the  neglect  of  the  few.     This,  he  supposed,  was  what  was  meant  by 
one  of  the  speakers  as  the  *  liberty  of  the  subject'  and  the  *  infringe- 
ment of  the  Constitution.'     He  (Mr.  Hastings)  was  not  aware  of  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  which  allowed  one  man  to  give  disease  to 
another.     The   speaker  had  misconceived  both  the  Constitution  and 
the   law   of  this    country.      The    law    had    always    held    that    no 
man  had  the  liberty  of  doing  wrong  to  his  neighbour.     So  long  ago  as 
to  be  recorded  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  law-books,   Fitzherbert's 
Treatise  *  De  Naturti  Brevium,'  there  was  a  writ  to  enable  the  bailiflT 
of  any  town  to  examine  the  person  of  any  one  who  might  be  reputed  to 
be  affected  with  contagious  disease,  and  giving  him  power  to  shut  up 
the  sick  man  till  the  disease  had  passed  away.   What  an  outcry  would  now 
be  raised  by  such  a  proceeding  as  a  breach  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Our  ancestors,  however,  dealt  with  a  strong  hand  with  anything  tending 
to  the  injury  of  the  public  weal.     He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  necessary  for  Parliament  to  pass  a  general  measure  for  the  notifica- 
tion of  disease  for  this  reason  alone,  namely,  tbat  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  allow  a  number  of  local  Acts  to  pass  session  after  session  affect- 
ing particular  places,  leaving  unprotected  a  large  number  of  small 
places  which  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  applying  for  a  private 
Act.     A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  before  them 
last  session  eight  local  Bills  with  clauses  for  the  notification  of  disease ; 
and,  afler  hearing  evidence,  retained  the  notification  clauses  in  all.     It 
was  singular  that  no  single  Bill  was  opposed  with  respect  to  these 
clauscii,  though  strongly  opposed  upon  other  grounds.     Where  could 
the  public  opinion  against  notification  be  ?     It  had  been  stated  by  Dr. 
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Littlejohn  that  while  the  profession  in  Edinburgh  were  first  opposed  to 
notification,  they  were  now  entirely  in  favour  of  it.  There  was  no 
city  where  the  medical  profession  was  more  powerful  and  more  dis- 
tinguished, and  this  fact  alone  refuted  the  idea  that  the  system  was 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  medical  men.  The  system  of  notification 
was  adopted  at  Greenock,  but  there  it  was  carried  out  by  the  house- 
holders, and  not  by  the  medical  attendant,  and  at  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  of  this  Association,  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Greenock,  stated  that  the 
system  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  as  it  was,  but  that  it  would  have 
done  a  great  deal  more  if  the  medical  attendant  were  employed  to 
notify.  He  was  willing  to  accept  either  plan  which  might  be  con- 
sidered best;  but  he  thought  the  man  who  came  forward  to  oppose 
altogether  a  system  of  notification  must  be  lamentably  indifferent  to  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-man. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick  (London)  said  that,  having  no  preconceived 
opinions  on  this  subject,  he  had  been  favourably  impressed  by  the 
arguments  used  in  the  papers,  and  agreed  that  some  notification  of  in- 
fectious diseases  was  an  absolute  necessitv;  and  he  believed  nine- 
tenths  of  the  medical  profession  and  all  thoughtful  people  would  take 
the  same  view.  He  had  had  in  his  own  family  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  death  caused  by  the  want  of  notification.  His  youngest  child  was 
taken  by  the  nurse  to  the  house  of  a  laundress  whose  children  were  ill 
of  fever.  His  child  caught  the  infectious  fever,  and  imparted  it  to  four 
of  his  other  children,  and  the  life  of  one  child  was  siicrificed.  Notifi- 
cation would  have  saved  his  child.  In  another  case  a  lady  visiting  his 
house  was  taken  ill  and  the  local  doctor  pronounced  it  to  be  scarlet 
fever.  He  was  about  to  put  off*  a  dinner-party  and  to  send  notices  to 
his  friends  to  avoid  the  house,  but  before  doing  so  he  sought  the  advice 
of  other  medical  men,  and  they  pronounced  it  a  case  simply  of  nettle 
rash  ;  had  it  proved  to  be  fever  he  felt  that  every  notification  and  pre- 
caution would  have  been  necessary  as  a  matter  of  simple  duty. 

Mr.  Alderman  Ford  (Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  of  Not- 
tingham) said  for  several  years  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham  had 
seen  the  necessity  for  a  system  of  notification  of  infectious  diseases. 
They  had  obtained  a  clause  in  their  Improvement  Act  of  1878.  The 
medical  men  were  invited  to  confer  with  the  Health  Committee  before 
the  Act  was  put  in  operation,  but  they  declined  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  matter  for  national  and  not  local  legislation.  If  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  Nottingham  they  had  had 
notification  of  the  disease,  it  would  have  been  stamped  out  before  they 
had  had  a  dozen  cases,  whereas  some  ^ve  hundred  had  occurred.  They 
found  that  one  medical  man  had  seven  cases  where  he  had  never 
recommended  isolation  or  revaccination,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
disease  was  spread  far  and  wide.  They  had  only  had  compulsory 
notification  for  a  short  time  in  Nottingham,  but  they  had  experienced 
great  advantage  from  it  since.  Notification  was  acting  exceedingly 
well,  and  in  no  case  had  the  public  expressed  any  dissatisfaction. 

Mrs.  Shearer  (London)  thought  there  was  a  fear  of  this  measure 
being  passed  by  the  legislature  next  year  unless  its  opponents  were  on 
the  look-out.     She  failed  to  see  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
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notification.  Often  it  was  impossible  for  a  medical  man  to  decide  what 
a  disease  was  when  first  called  to  attend  a  patient.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  separate  a  child  from  its  mother,  even  if  the  disease  was  apparent ; 
and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  out  any  law  to  that  efifect, 
because  a  mother's  first  duty  was  to  attend  to  her  child,  and  no  medical 
man  or  parliamentary  authority  had  any  ri^ht  to  interfere  between 
parent  and  child.  The  mothers  of  England  would  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  such  a  proposal.  In  Nottingham  a  mother  concealed  the  disease 
of  small-pox  in  her  three  children,  attended  to  them  herself,  and  brought 
them  through  the  disease  without  any  medical  man  at  all.  A  law  like 
that  proposed  would  only  increase  such  concealment.  In  the  case  of 
tradesmen,  Lf  the  existence  of  disease  were  published  they  might  as 
well  slmt  up  their  shops.  There  were  many  diseases  besides  small-pox 
and  scarlet  fever  that  were  contagious.  Some  medical  men  pronounced 
oonsumption  to  be  contagious.     Where,  therefore,  were  we  to  stop  ? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Levt  (London)  said  he  could  understand  why  the  reader 
of  the  first  paper  had  made  such  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  exclude 
oompulsory  removal  to  hospital  from  the  discussion.  It  was  evident 
that  notification  in  itself  could  effect  nothing.  The  gist  of  the  matter 
lay  in  the  steps  taken  by  the  authorities  i^ter  they  had  obtained  the 
information ;  and  the  point  to  be  considered  was  whether  we  should 
sanction  that  compulsory  massing  in  ho^itals  of  persons  suffering  from 
infectious  disease,  which  was  strangely  called  '  isolation,'  or  confine 
ourselves  to  punishing  wilful  or  criminally  negligent  communication 
of  disease.  What  could  justify  forcibly  taking  a  person — ^perhaps  a 
timid  child — ^from  his  nearest  relations,  dragging  him  through  the 
streets,  and  imprisoning  him  in  a  pest-house  reeking  with  infection, 
where  his  chance  of  recovery  would  be  considerably  diminished  7  It 
would  be  gross  barbarity  to  treat  oiur  vilest  criminals  in  this  mumer. 
Are  we  to  be  terrified  by  sensational  stories  into  treating  our  sick  worse 
than  criminals?  In  the  report  of  Holbom  District  iar  1878  it  was 
calculated  that  ^  about  twice  as  many  patients  die  in  these  hospitals  as 
in  their  own  homes.'  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  his  child  from 
him  to  such  a  hospital,  he  would  feel  justified  in  resisting  by  finrce. 
The  arguments  of  the  readers  of  the  papers  were  addressed  to  the  rich, 
to  medical  ofiUcers  of  health,  and  medical  men  generally.  The  rich 
were  promised  that  they  would  not  be  interfered  with,  while,  for  their 
benefit,  those  who  minister  to  their  wants  would  be  forcibly  'dis* 
infected.'  The  medical  officers  of  health  were  promised  more  pay,  and 
medical  men  more  ^  clinical  material.'  What  were  the  poor  promised  7 
More  tyranny  for  the  benefit,  or  supposed  benefit,  of  the  wealthy  and 
professional  classes.  If  there  were  any  spirit  left  in  England,  the 
carrying  out  of  such  measures  would  cause  a  rebellion  from  one  end  of 
the  coimtry  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Joseph  White  (Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Nottingham  Hospital) 
said  that  for  some  time  there  were  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Notting- 
ham a  number  of  wards  open  for  infectious  diseases.  The  statistios 
showed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  those  wards  was  very  high,  tfaot^ 
tliere  was  nothing  in  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital  which  could  have 
produced  that  effect.     The  explanation  was  that  only  the  worse  oases 
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were  admitted  to  the  wards.  Nobody  could  object  to  the  notificatioD 
of  disease,  but  unless  it  was  to  be  compulsory  it  would  be  of  no  U9& 
He  had  never  known  of  any  objection  to  notification  of  disease  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  patient.  The  responsibility  of  nodficatian 
was '  thrown  upon  the  householder  of  Nottingham,  but  his  experience 
was  that  the  householder  generally  asked  him  to  notify  the  fact  for  him. 

Dr.  Ransom,  F.R.S.  (Senior  Physician  of  the  Nottingham  Genend 
Hospital),  stated  that  as  the  subject  had  already  been  pretly  well  thrashed 
out,  he  would  not  occupy  much  of  the  remaining  time.  If  the  pre- 
judices and  feelings  of  the  people  could  be  saved,  there  was  no  doubt 
notification,  supplemented  by  isolation  and  disinfection,  would  be  a 
great  advantage.  It  would  lead  to  an  extension  of  knowledge  in  r^ard 
to  the  spread  of  diseases — would  do  in  other  ways  much  goiod.  Notifi- 
cation was  useful  in  proportion  to  its  completeness,  and  this  led  to  the 
plain  inference  that  it  must  be  compulsory.  In  cases  where  notificatioD 
or  removal  would  seriously  interfere  with  means  of  subsistence,  there 
must  be  some  compensation.  It  was  not  fair  for  the  community  to 
demand  that  the  individual  should  sacrifice  his  own  subsistence  to  the 
general  good.  It  might  be  difficult  to  form  a  practicable  plan,  but  it 
must  be  faced.  Though  there  might  not  be  full  unanimity  among  the 
profession  at  Nottingham,  there  was  a  general  belief  in  thQ  desiiabilitj 
of  compulsoiy  notification.  The  chief  difierence  of  opinion  was  how 
best  to  carry  it  out,  and  whether  the  legislation  should  be  local  or 
imperial.  With  reference  to  the  objection  raised  to  breach  of  oon« 
fidence  by  a  medical  man,  the  analogy  between  the  physician  and  the 
priest  was  far  from  complete.  The  priest  only  became  cognisant  of 
things  that  had  been  already  done  and  past,  but  the  medical  attendant 
knew  of  injuries,  if  not  crimes,  in  course  of  commission,  and  therefore 
would  be  particeps  criminis  were  he  to  remain  silent. 

Mr.  Hatherlt,M.R.C.S.  (Nottingham),  said  there  had  been  a  singulai 
want  of  solid  argument  on  the  part  of  those  who  objected  to  notification. 
Where  it  could  be  shown  that  infectious  disease  was  a  danger  to  the 
whole  community,  it  was  no  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  save  the  public  from  the  danger. 
They  had  heard  of  broken  confidence  between  medical  men  and  their 
patients,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  had  been  told  by  medical  men 
who  objected  to  compulsory  notification  that  they  had  for  many  years 
voluntarily  carried  it  out.  If  there  was  a  breach  of  confidence  at  all, 
it  would  be  less  under  a  general  law  than  as  a  voluntary  matter.  The 
arguments  against  notification  would  not  bear  investigation,  being 
founded  chiefiy  upon  sentiment.  He  had  notified  in  a  large  number  df 
instances,  and  in  no  single  case  had  any  objection  been  made. 

M.G.  Smith  Osler  (London)  was  most  fully  in  favour  of  notification 
if  it  would  not  lead  to  an  extensive  concealment  of  disease,  and  prevent 
the  employment  of  medical  men  at  the  proper  time.  He  noticed  that 
the  Bill  which  a  previous  speaker  had  stated  certain  members  of  the 
medical  profession  were  in  favour  of  was  a  Bill  providing  for  compulsory 
notification. 

Dr.  Robert  Gee  (Liverpool)  said  that  from  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
he  made  tiome  time  since,  he,  as  Physician  of  the  Fever  Hospitsli 
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ificertained  tbat  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever  which 
azne  under  his  care  were  occasioned  by  contagion  alone.  This  showed 
be  necessity  for  isolation,  especially  in  large  towns ;  and  he  had  been 
oatrumental  in  establishing  in  Liverpool  an  institution  for  the  reception 
f  cases  of  contagious  disease — an  institution  where  patients  could  be 
ttended  by  their  own  medical  men  if  they  desired.  In  regard  to 
otification,  he  should  advocate  something  between  a  general  and  a 
pecial  notification.  Among  the  lower  classes  where  the  disease  was 
>und  existing,  all  the  medical  men  connected  with  the  dispensaries 
nd  parochial  districts  should  notify,  because  among  those  classes  there 
rexe  no  means  of  isolation  except  by  removal.  Among  the  higher 
lasses,  where  medical  men  had  charge  of  the  patients,  notification  was 
ot  necessary^  because  means  were  always  taken  to  isolate  the  patient 
rom  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  feared  that  if  the  law  of  notification 
fas  made  too  stringent  it  would  become  injurious,  and  would  be 
Bsisted  by  householders.  To  a  large  extent,  the  matter  might  be  led 
ith  the  medical  man. 

Dr.  Seaton  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Nottingham)  said  he 
iabed  to  confine  himself  to  a  few  points  of  special  importance  which 
nd  been  raised  in  this  discussion.     In  the  first  place,  there  had  been  a 
ecided  attempt  to  imply  that  the  question  of  compulsory  notification 
E  disease  was  the  same  as  the  question  of  compulsory  removal  to 
ospitals.     Now   that  position  he  objected  to  strongly.      The  great 
Ivantage  in  a  system  of  notification  was  that  it  enabled  the  authorities 
I  a  great  many  instances  to  persuade  persons  who  were  not  properly 
olated  at  home  to  be  remov^  to  hospital.     Ho  would  be  no  party  to 
le  compulsory  removal  to  hospitals,  for  by  means  of  notification  they 
>iild  do  a  great  deal  of  good  without  removal  at  all.     For  instance,  in 
nall-pox  the  chief  prophylactic  measure  was  vaccination.     In  face  of 
le  immediate  danger  of  infection  from  small-pox  people  would  oA;en 
"atef  ully  avail  themselves  of  re-vaccination,  where,  if  they  were  left  in 
Qorance  of  the  actual  contiguity  of  the  disease,  they  would  be  careless 
)out  this  necessary  precaution.     He  himself  had  been  able  to  limit 
any  outbreaks  by  giving  timely  warning  to  those  who  were  most  in 
kDger.     There  were  many  other  important  results  accruing  from  noti- 
Ation  which  he  might  illustrate  by  another  disease,  viz.  enteric  or 
phoid  fever.     Here  the  question  of  removal  to  hospital  hardly  ever 
itered  into  the  heads  of  those  concerned  in  its  prevention.     But  by 
»tification   attention  was  directed  to  the  drainage,  both  public  and 
ivate,  and  thus  hidden  and  unsuspected  defects,  which  would  have 
used  further  mischief,  were  often  discovered  and  rectified.     It  was 
30  by  being  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  that  the 
ithorities  were  enabled  to  see  that  those  emanations  by  which  it  was 
lown  to  spread  were  thoroughly  disinfected.     Then  again,  as  many  of 
ose  present  well  knew,  epidemics  of  typhoid  had  often  been  caused 
r  a  contaminated  food  or  water  supply ;  the  connection  being  traced 
the  outset  by  the  notification  of  the  earliest  cases  the  supply  would 
\  at  once  stopped,  and  many  an  outbreak,  which  in  the  absence  of  a 
stem  of  notification  might  prove  terribly  extensive  and  fatal,  would 
I  nipped  in  the  bud.     A  challenge  had  been  given  as  to  what  were 
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the  results  of  notificacion.  Dr.  Littlejobn  had  already  answered  this, 
and  he  himself  wished  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  that  part  of  his  paper 
(the  concluding  paragraph)  in  which  he  referred  to  the  educatioiial 
advantages  of  notification.  It  was  a  means  of  bringing  home  to  ererj 
man  and  woman  their  duty  to  others  in  connection  with  the  infectioos 
diseases,  and  this  lesson  was  taught  them  at  the  very  time  when  thej 
were  most  likely  to  heed  it.  Further  than  this  he  wished  to  add  some- 
thing of  his  own  practical  experience  with  r^ard  to  the  epidemic  of 
small-pox  which  commenced  in  Nottingham  last  November,  and  which 
was  not  yet  complete.  There  had  been  between  five  hundred  and  six 
hundred  cases,  and  about  fifty  deaths.  Now  ten  years  ago  there  had 
been  an  epidemic  of  the  same  kind,  and  during  the  same  period  of  ten 
months  there  had  been  about  four  hundred  deaths,  though  the  popula- 
tion at  that  time  was  not  half  what  it  is  now.  In  the  preeent  epidemic 
he  attributed  this  diminution  in  extent  and  fatality  in  great  measure  to 
the  compulsory  system  of  notification  which  they  now  had  in  Notting- 
ham. There  was  another  point  which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  it  was  very  properly  regarded  as  most  important  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  notification  inasmuch  as  it  constituted,  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  the  only  public  ground  for  opposition  to  this  measure.  It 
was  said  that  notification  might  lead  to  diseases  being  kept  from  medical 
practitioners ;  their  services  not  being  obtained  until  too  late.  Now  this 
was  a  very  serious  matter,  because  if  such  a  state  of  things  did  exist  to 
any  considerable  extent  it  would  constitute  a  drawback  which  they  most 
at  once  recognise  as  such.  Since  notification  had  been  adopted  in 
Nottingham  he  had  paid  special  attention  to  this  point,  his  object  being 
to  find  out  whether  there  really  was  any  case  where  a  doctor  had  not 
been  called  in  where  he  would  otherwise  have  been  called  in  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  system  of  notification,  and  he  could  say  this  much, 
notwithstanding  the  unsubstantiated  statements  of  Mrs.  Shearer,  that 
he  did  not  believe  there  had  been  a  single  instance  of  the  kind.  He 
thought  it  was  possible  it  might  be  otherwise  in  some  towns  where 
notification  had  been  associated  with  strong  powers  for  compulsory 
removal  to  hospital.  He  then  instanced  two  cases  of  suspected  small- 
pox, in  both  of  which  information  had  been  sent  him  by  the  neighboni& 
In  one  instance  he  found  that  a  child  was  suffering  from  the  small-pox. 
He  said  to  the  mother,  *  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  of  this  ?  You 
are  liable  to  a  fine  of  bl,  for  not  letting  me  know.^  She  replied  that 
she  thought  the  child  was  getting  on  very  nicely,  and  she  had  had 
many  cases  of  small-pox  and  measles  under  her  care  in  her  time.  He 
advised  her  to  send  for  a  doctor  at  once,  telling  her  that  he  could  help 
her  in  many  ways,  and  she  did  so.  The  other  case  was  a  similar  one; 
the  mother  not  having  called  in  a  medical  man,  thinking  she  could  do 
without  one.  The  case  was  reported  by  the  neighbours.  These  were 
the  only  two  cases  he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  fear  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  results  of  notification. 
Now  as  to  the  question  of  breach  of  confidence.  He  believed  they  had 
in  Nottingham  the  best  system  of  notifioation  ;  which  put  it  upon  the 
householders  to  transmit  the  certificate  of  disease,  after  it  was  filled  up 
and  signed  by  the  medical  man  in  attendance.     In  practice  of  course 
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3  cei'tiBcates  were  seot  by  the  medical  men  direct,  and  in  nine  case:! 
t  of  ten  the  houaebolder  wished  that  to  be  done.  Occasionally  it 
gbt  happen  that  householders  who  had  strong  views  on  this  matter 
gbt  object ;  and,  for  instance,  if  he  were  attending  Mrs.  Shearer  be 
>uld  not  like  to  send  the  certificate,  and  he  should  hare  to  fill  in  one 
the  forms  and  hand  it  to  her.  He  thought  the  method  pui*sued  in 
3ttingham  was  about  as  unobjectionable  as  it  could  be  to  the  medical 
etn.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against  it  in  Notting- 
^m,  but  he  hoped  it  was  a  feeling  that  would  soon  die  out.  Just 
cently  the  Health  Committee  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in 
iswer  to  inquiries  the  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  of  Liver- 
lol  be  informed  that  the  Health  Committee  of  Nottingham  found  that 
e  notification  of  infectious  diseases  had  been  most  successful  in  arrest- 
g  the  spread  of  disease,  and  that  the  system  of  indirect  notification  by 
le  medical  men  had  proved  efEectual. 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell  (Bradford)  thought  the  time  had  arrived  at 
bich  a  resolution  might  be  moved,  and  he  proposed, 

*  That  this  department  considers  it  highly  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that 
b  legislature  should,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  pass  a  general  enactment  for 
)  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  in- 
xinced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hastings/ 

e  explained  that  the  Bill  contained  the  principle  that  the  medical 
en  v/ere  to  notify,  but  if  no  medical  man  was  employed  then  the 
an  in  charge  of  the  house  was  to  notify.  It  had  been  said  by 
me  speakers  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  endeavour  to  separate  the 
other  from  her  infant,  but  he  should  think  that  the  mothers  had 
id  BufiScient  warning  by  the  case  of  the  late  Princess  Alice  in  Ger- 
siny.  No  mother  ought  to  wish  to  retain  her  child  at  the  risk  of 
itting  in  jeopardy  her  own  life,  and  that  of  the  father,  and  the  other 
ildren  of  the  family.  In  reply  to  a  remark  that  the  Act  in  Not- 
igham  had  been  obtained  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  he 
ited  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  inasmuch  as  a  statute,  named  the 
>rough  Funds*  Act,  enacted  that  no  Bill  should  be  introduced  into 
irliament  by  any  Corporation  until  the  provisions  thereof  had  been 
iblicly  explained  in  the  newspapers,  or  on  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
itil  every  ratepayer  had  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions 
ereon.  He  cordially  agreed  with  the  objection  against  inserting  such 
ovisions  in  a  Gas  Bill ;  but  nevertheless,  as  the  law  now  stood,  the 
iblic  must  in  some  way  have  been  informed  of  the  intention  of  the 
>Tporation.  He  believed  the  experience  of  notification  in  the  towns 
lere  it  had  been  employed  had  been  most  beneficial.  In  regard  to 
moval,  he  felt  that  this  was  an  essential  part  of  the  arrangement, 
lere  might  be  difiiculties  connected  with  it,  but  the  wisest  course 
>uld  be  to  face  the  difiiculties  and  risk  the  inconvenience  that  might 
ise.  They  should  limit  removal  to  cases  where  there  was  want  of 
oper  isolation  at  home.  One  of  the  good  results  of  notification  would 
I  that  the  sanitary  authority  would  be  able  to  at  once  mark  out  on 
eir  maps  the  infected  districts  and  to  take  measures  accordingly. 
.  regard  to  '  breach  of  confidence,'  confidence  in  these  matters  must 
ipend  on  what  was  for  the  public  good,  and  if  the  public  good  bo 
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required,  they  must  alter  both  their  views  and  their  practice.  He  felt 
that,  as  medical  men  came  to  deal  with  this  subject  more  closely,  thej 
would  be  ready  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  their  feelings  and  opinions 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  whom  they  so  nobly  serve. 

Mr.  H.  II.  Collins  (hon.  secretary  of  the  department)  seconded 
the  resolution.    He  said  that  the  necessity  for  notification  of  inlectioos 
diseases  was,  he  thought,  now   conceded,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
settled,  but  the  point  was,  should  such  notification  be  given  by  the 
professional   man,   by   the   parent,   guardian,   or  householder?      The 
Council  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  sanitary  clauses  of  Improvement  Bills,  the  result  of  whose  labours 
would  be  found  on  page  131  of  Mr.  Clifford-Smith's  book  ;  that  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  that  the  notification  should  be  made 
direct  by  the   medical  attendant   to  the  sanitary  authority ;   and  he 
believed  the  result  of  this  day*s  deliberation  would  be  that  the  section 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion.     The  difficulties  of  the  subject  were 
placed  before   the  Association  two  years  ago  by  Dr.    Littlejohn  of 
Edinburgh,   and  the  arguments  which  had  then  been   used  by  the 
opponents  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  urged  to-day ;  all  oppo- 
sition had,  however,  ceased  in  Edinburgh,  and   there  was  a  unani- 
mous feeling  in  favour  of  notification  by  the  medical  man.     The  same 
result  was  seen  at    Greenock,  where  the  benefit  of  notification  was 
fully  recognised,  the  only  complaint  being  that  it  was  not  made  direct 
by  the  medical  man,  but  was  given  by  the  householder.     Notification 
direct,  he  was  certain,  would  be  an  absolute  panacea  for  the  evil  which 
now  existed,  and  would  be  a  success ;  if  made  by  the  householder  it 
would  be  but  a  partial  rectification  and  practically  a  failure.     In  the 
parish  of  Paddington  some  years  since,  a  case  arose  which  evidenced 
to  him  that  even  in  extreme  cases  there  would  be  culpable  negligence 
upon  the  part  of  the    householder  and,   on  the  part  of   the   public 
generally,  an   absolute  neglect.     There  was  a  bathing  establishment 
where  the  bathers  were    attended  upon  by    a  man   who  was  at  the 
same  time  in  constant  attendance  upon  a  son  of  the  proprietor,  who 
was  sufEering  from  virulent   amall-pox,  and  ultimately  died,  so  that 
those  who    camn    to  the   establishment  in  search  of  cleanliness  and 
health  ran   the  risk  of  becoming  impregnated  with  dirt  and  disease. 
The  fact  was  discovered  by  mere  accident  by  the  medical  ofiicer  of 
health,  else  the  disease  would  probably  have  been  spread  throughout 
the  length   and  breadth  of   the  parish  :  had   there  been  compulsory 
notification   by   the   medical  man  such   i\  lamentable  state  of  things 
could  not  have  existed.     The  system  advocated  was  assuredly  more 
pleasant  than  the  plan  carried  out  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent, 
notably  Holland,  where  a  house  was  placarded  with  the  announcement, 
*  This  house  has  a  case  of  scarlet  fever,*  or  small-pox,  &c. ;  or  that  in 
vogue  in  Wisconsin,  United  States,  where  placards  of  various  colours 
were  placed  on  the  houses,  notifying  the  existence  of  infectious  diseasefli 
so  that  people  might  be  warned  from  passing  through  the  street  or 
entering  upon   the   infected  premises.     Reflection  must  convince  the 
section  that  the  only,  true  remedy  in  order  to  obtain  isolation  of  in- 
fectious diseases  and  to  stamp  them  out,  was  that  recommended  by  the 
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^ect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  believed  it  to  be 
he  most  humane,  practical,  and  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Michael,  in  reply,  said  that  a  Select  Committee  had  been 
ppointed  in  the  past  session  to  carefully  examine  the  sanitary  and 
K>lice  clauses  in  all  Improvement  Bills.  The  Committee,  presided 
»ver  by  Mr.  Sclater- Booth,  late  president  of  the  Local  Government 
kxurd,  had  received  a  report  from  every  local  authority  in  whose 
lifltrict  compulsory  clauses  were  in  force  for  the  notification  of  in- 
ectious  diseases.  These  reports  were  uniformly  most  strongly  in 
avour  of  the  clauses,  and  all  pointed  out  in  strikmg  terms  the  advan- 
Bges  which  had  followed  from  their  adoption.  After  very  careful 
aquiry,  the  Select  Committee  adopted  a  set  of  clauses  for  compulsozy 
LOtification,  which  they  caused  to  be  inserted  in  all  the  Bills  referred 
o  them.  Personally  he  had  no  doubt,  so  strong  was  the  evidence  in 
avour  of  these  clauses,  but  that  a  general  Act  embodying  them  would 
>e  passed  by  the  legislattu-e  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
Utbough  statistics  could  not  be  uniformly  depended  upon  as  a  basis 
»f  legislation,  there  were  some  which  were  imimpeachable.  He  would 
efer  to  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Dudfield  as  to  the  results  which  had  followed 
he  action  of  medical  officers  of  health  in  their  endeavour  to  prevent 
he  ravages  of  small -pox  in  nineteen  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  United 
{kingdom.  In  the  five  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health 
Vet,  there  were  8,903  deaths  from  small-pox  in  tJie  metropolis  to 
rhich  the  Public  Health  Act  was  not  applied,  and  in  the  five  years 
bllowing  that  measure,  there  were  5,628.  In  the  nineteen  towns 
mder  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  before  the  passing  of  the 
let  of  1875,  there  were  10,768  deaths,  and  in  the  five  years  following 
►nly  1,492.  Last  year  in  London,  there  were  2,373  deaths  from  small- 
)0X,  and  in  the  nineteen  towns  containing  a  population  of  3,764,244, 
►r  almost  exactly  that  of  London,  there  were  only  thirty -three  deaths, 
n  regard  to  public  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  the  revolt  which  was 
)redicted,  he  pointed  to  the  resolution  which  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
;re8S  had  just  passed,  to  the  effect  that,  having  regard  to  the  failure  of 
he  Public  Health  Act  in  stopping  the  spread  of  disease,  the  Congress 
bought  it  desirable  so  to  amend  that  Act  as  to  render  it  incumbent  on 
he  local  authorities  to  isolate  persons  in  any  house  where  an  infectious 
lisease  existed,  and  that  compensation  should  be  granted  to  the  owner 
or  any  loss  sustained. 

Dr.  LiTTLEJOHN,  in  reply,  said  that  even  before  the  adoption  of 
lotification  the  death-rate  in  Edinburgh  had  been  very  much  improved, 
ind  that  the  Geneva  Convention  considered  that  town  stood  second  on 
he  list  in  regard  to  a  favourable  death-rate.  As  to  whether  the 
lotification  had  improved  the  death-rate,  he  had  to  say  that  since  its 
idoption  they  had  passed  two  severe  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and 
neasles,  yet  still  the  death-rate  remained  as  low  as  in  any  town  in  the 
dngdom ;  and  he  thought  that  fact  a  strong  one ;  but  as  these  epidemics 
isually  occur  at  twenty  years'  intervals,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before 
he  results  before  and  after  notification  could  be  compared.  They  had 
bund  no  attempt  at  concealment  of  disease  in  Edinburgh,  and  no  com- 
julsory  isolation  was  now  necessary,  as  the  people  themselves  willingly 
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sent  to  the  hospitals.  He  adyised  all  other  towns  to  make  a  fair  trial 
of  the  measure  as  had  been  done  in  Scotland,  feeling  convinced  that 
it  only  required  this  to  ensure  its  universal  adoption. 

The  President  (Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.)  said  the  whole 
question  had  been  thoroughly  and  fairly  discussed,  and  in  the  midst 
of  conflict  of  opinion  there  was  almost  a  unanimity  in  favour  of  some 
kind  of  notification,  so  as  to  ascertain  where  disease  actually  existed. 
In  the  case  of  a  well-to-do  house  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  for 
the  doctor  to  say  that  the  patient  must  be  put  into  a  separate  room 
and  kept  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  household ;  but  die  difficulty 
was  how  to  deal  with  the  poorer  classes,  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  isolation  at  their  homes.  No  one  could  say  that  an  infections 
disease  occurring  in  a  crowded  house  was  not  a  source  of  imminent 
danger  to  everyone  in  the  house,  and  even  to  persons  in  the  neighbotir- 
hood.  Removal  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  sach 
cases.  The  true  maternal  instinct  in  a  mother  was  to  save  her  child ; 
and  if  the  mother,  in  her  distraction,  could  only  reason,  she  would  be 
anxious  that  her  child  should  be  taken  where  it  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  possibility  of  infecting 
others  of  the  household.  It  would  be  a  fatal  thing  to  let  such  diseases 
go  on  unchecked  by  isolation.  The  Government  would  probably  find 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  means  of  checking  the  progress 
of  these  diseases.  There  would  probably  be  no  objection  to  notification ; 
but  to  be  complete  it  must  be  compulsory,  and  isolation  to  be  secured 
where  necessary  by  removal. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority. 


Miscellaneous. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Drysdale,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Free  Hospital  of  London,  read  a  paper  on  the  '  Superior 
Prophylactic  Power  of  Animal  Vaccine  against  Smallpox.' 
The  author  of  this  paper  had  in.  1875,  1877,  and  1881, 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  animal  vaccination  before  the 
notice  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  At  first  he  had 
merely  asserted  that  this  new  practice  was  of  great  import- 
ance, in  that  it  afforded  an  unlimited  amount  of  good  lymph 
in  times  of  great  epidemics  of  small-pox,  when  arm-to-arm 
vaccination  failed  to  suffice,  and  also  that  it  was  free  from  the 
reproach  of  sometimes  communicating  specific  disease  from 
diseased  to  healthy  infants.  He  had,  therefore,  in  his  earlier 
papers  reconmiended  that  the  State  should,  if  it  made  vaccina- 
tion obligatory^  give  a  choice  to  all  to  have  recourse  to  animal 
vaccine  instead  of  humanised.  As  time  passed^  however,  it 
began  to  be  ascertained  that  animal  vaccination  had  far  higher 
recommendations  than  even  these.  Thus  it  was  stated  by 
Martin  in  1877  that  erysipelas,  one  of  the  dangers  in  arm-to- 
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rm  vaccination,  was  unknown  when  animal  vaccine  was 
aed ;  and  latterly,  in  1880,  it  had  been  given  in  evidence  by 
)r.  Warlemont  of  Brussels,  Dr.  Martin  of  Boston,  and  Dr. 
iCeares  of  San  Francisco,  that  animal  vaccination  was  a 
«rfect  preservative  against  small-pox.  Of  80,000  vaccina- 
ions  made  by  Dr.  Meares,  not  one  was  taken  with  small-pox 
Q  the  epidemics  which  attacked  so  many,  and  proved  fatal  to 
o  many  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  protected  by 
laving  been  vaccinated  with  long-humanised  lymph.  Dr. 
)rysdale  remarked  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  the  great 
lifference  in  the  appearance  of  the  scab  when  humanised  and 
.nimal  lymph  were  used.  In  the  former  case,  the  crusts  fill 
lefore  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the  scar  was  often  extremely 
light ;  in  the  latter  the  crusts  often  remained  on  for  four 
feeks,  and  the  scar  was  like  that  described  by  Jenner  in  his 
larly  cases.  Humanised  lymph  was  not  now  nearly  as  pro- 
ective  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Then 
t  was  supposed  to  protect  for  life.  Now,  one-tenth  of  the 
'accinated  when  attacked  with  small-pox  died.  He  con- 
luded  that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  on  this  question, 
did  that  humanised  lymph  should  be  entirely  abandoned,  as  it 
lad  been  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  in  favour 
»f  calf  lymph.  The  State  should  as  soon  as  possible  have 
itations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  dispense  gratuitously 
knimal  vaccine,  as  it  now  does  humanised. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on  *  Bread  Reform,' 
•ead  by  Miss  Yates,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Bread  Keform 
lieague.  Proper  food  being  essential  for  the  promotion  of  na- 
ional  health,  it  is  most  important  that  the  working  classes  should 
mow  what  foods  nourish  most  completely  at  the  least  cost,  for, 
f  properly  fed,  they  will  be  better  able  to  resist  the  injurious 
nfluences  constantly  surrounding  them.  Bread  being  the 
ihief  sustenance  of  thousands,  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
ipproach  as  nearly  as  possible  a  standard  food.  White  bread 
done  will  not  maintain  life.  Dogs  fed  on  it  died  in  forty 
lays.  Those  fed  on  whole-meal  bread  throve  and  flourished. 
?lesh-forming  materials  and  nearly  all  the  bone-forming 
naterials  are  rejected  from  white  bread.  Immense  importance 
nust  be  attached  to  the  mineral  substances  in  food.  Absence 
)f  them  in  food  is  liable  to  produce  bad  teeth,  rickets,  and  a 
lendency  to  consumption.  Wheat-meal  bread,  which  should 
)e  made  from  finely-ground  wheat  which  has  been  thoroughly 
deansed  from  the  beard,  dirt,  chaff,  &c.,  is  most  palatable  and 
ligestible,  and  very  different  to  the  ordinary  coarse,   hard, 
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heavy  brown  and  whole-meal  breads,  and  contains  much  moit 
nourishment  than  white  bread.  The  principal  authorities  ot 
food,  diet,  and  hygiene  are  agreed  that  good  wheat-meal  breid 
is  a  healthier  food  than  white  bread  for  all  classes,  and  thit 
its  use  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  an 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  animal  food.  Its  general  adoption 
would  greatly  promote  national  health. 


Mrs.  King,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  ^Rational  Dress  Society/ 
followed  with  a  Paper  on  *  Rational  Dress  and  its  Effects.* 

An  interesting  address  on  the  Chinese  system  of  sewage 
was  delivered  in  the  Health  Department,  by  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy,  K.C.M.Gt.,  Governor  of  Hongkong.  Sir  John 
said  there  was  one  nation  of  the  world  which  had  preserved  its 
health  and  longevity  longer  than  any  other,  and  that  was  the 
Chinese  nation.  Amongst  the  several  causes  for  this  pro> 
longed  vitality  and  energy,  possibly  the  most  potent  was  the 
social  and  domestic  system,  arising  from  certain  moral  and 
ethical  principles,  such  as  their  doctrine  of  filial  reverence,  but 
there  was  also  one  small  and  rather  prosaic  one,  and  that  was  their 
method  of  dealing  with  sewage.  Disease  arising  from  sewage 
gas,  so  destructive  in  England,  was  almost  unknown  in  China, 
and  during  his  period  of  government  in  Hongkong  he  found 
the  only  cases  of  typhoid  fever  that  occurred  were  in  houses 
where  the  western  system  of  drainage  was  adopted — under- 
ground drains  and  water-closets.  The  Chinese  had  no  such 
system,  but  returned  to  the  earth  the  fertilising  products  that 
in  other  countries  were  poured  into  the  streams  and  rivers. 
Hence  the  fertility  of  that  well-populated  empire  had  been 
maintained  for  thousands  of  years,  when  other  nations  had 
perished.  The  English  system  by  which  those  fertilising 
products  were  wasted — worse  than  wasted — is  spoken  of  by 
intelligent  Chinese  as  being  dirty  and  barbarous.  It  certainly 
was  not  an  exceedingly  agreeable  thing  to  walk  in  some  of  the 
fields  of  China,  because  of  the  unpleasant  smells,  and  China  was 
a  country  of  disagreeable  smells,  but  yet  the  people  did  not  seem 
to  suffer  from  them.     When  investigating  the  cause  of  the 

freat  mortality  which  prevailed  amongst  the  British  troops  at 
longkong,  he  found  that  the  barracks  in  which  they  lived 
were  drained  according  to  the  western  system,  and  furnished 
with  an  elaborate  machinery  of  water-closets  and  house  privies 
on  the  English  model.  The  War  Ofiice  spent  a  good  deal  of 
public   money  in  thus  increasing  the  sickness  of  the  troops. 
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The  waves  of  cholera^  wliich,  sweeping  over  Russia  and  India, 
were  so  devastating,  did  but  little  damage  in  China^  and  he 
attributed  that  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  sewage.  He  com- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  English  sanatists  the  Chinese 
method  of  dealing  with  the  excreta  from  their  houses  and  other 
refuse  matter,  as  compared  with  the  English  system  of  under- 
ground drains  and  water-closets  with  treacherous  traps  and 
arrangements,  that  surveyors  and  sanitary  engineers  always 
described  as  *  perfect,'  until  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria  ap- 
peared. The  refuse  in  China  was  placed  in  a  receptacle 
common  to  a  group  of  houses,  and  was  taken  away  when 
fermentation  commenced,  to  be  spread  •over  the  land.  No 
other  disinfectant  than  i^riculture  was  used ;  the  population 
had  a  more  enduring  vital  power,  and  the  death-rate  of  China 
was  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  country  he  knew  of. 

Dr.  Guy,  F.R.S.,  contributed  a  Paper  *  on '  The  Small-pox 
Epidemic,  as  affected  by  the  States  of  War  and  Peace,'  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract.  Dr.  Guy  began  by  stating 
that  the  materials  he  was  about  to  use  were  those  he  had  already 
employed  in  his  Paper,  read  to  the  Statistical  Society,  June 
20,  1882,  on  '  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  of  Small-pox  in 
London.'  A  series  of  curves  accompanied  the  Paper,  in  which 
the  leading  facts  were  clearly  represented  ;  and  attention  was 
specially  directed  to  the  figures  and  curves  of  the  years  1796 
and  1871 — years  in  which  Paris  (our  near  neighbour)  was 
suffering  from  the  worst  effects  of  war,  aggravated  by  domestic 
discord. 

It  was  true,  as  the  author  pointed  out,  that  the  epidemic 
of  1871  in  London  might  have  been  only  an  individual  case  of 
that  wide-spread  and  severe  outbreak  of  small-pox  by  which 
all  the  nations  suffered ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  alternative 
question  of  Peace  or  War  was  in  itself  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
the  raising  of  which  was  justified  by  the  coincidence  just  re- 
ferred to.  He  would  divide  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
under  three  heads — 1.  Of  warfare  as  a  cause  of  epidemics. 
2.  Of  the  teachings  of  experience  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries ;  and  3..  Of  their  application  to  the  nine- 
teenth century — the  epoch  of  vaccination. 

1 .  In  treating  of  war  as  a  cause  of  epidemics,  the  author 
represented  it  as  a  special  case  of  overcrowding — as  the  mus- 
tering, dispersion,  and  transference  from  place  to  place  of 
drilled    crowds,   with   the    occasional  exaggeration  of  actual 

*  This  Paper  appears  at  length  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Sociity  for 
December  1882. 
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ficrhting.  But  war  was  rather  an  aggravation  of  evils  already 
existing  among  the  peaceful  populations  from  which  its  fighting 
men  were  drawn,  than  a  thing  altogether  8ui  generis, 

2.  Proceeding  to  treat  of  the  teachings  of  exi^rienee  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Dr.  Guy  showed  that 
when  years  of  war  were  compared  with  years  of  peace 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  highest  average 
figure  occurred  in  times  of  war :  and  this  was  true  also  of  the 
last  half  of  that  century.  The  reverse,  however,  showed 
itself  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the 
seventeenth  ;  and  also  in  all  the  vears  of  the  two  centuries  for 
which  we  have  returns,  when  taken  collectively.  But  when 
the  years  of  war  and  peace  that  occurred  in  this  (the  nine- 
teenth) century  were  added  in,  the  figures  were  again  reversed, 
and  war  again  showed  itself  as  more  favourable  to  a  high 
death-rate  by  sraall-pox. 

3.  In  making  application  of  these  facts  to  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  the  nineteenth  century — the  epoch  of  vaccination — 
the  author  first  assumed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  fisrures  of 
the  seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  years 
of  peace  were  more  favourable  to  a  high  mortality  by  small- 
pox than  years  of  war ;  and  then  showed  that,  on  this  assump- 
tion, a  comparison  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  when  we 
were  at  war  with  France,  with  the  years  of  peace  that  followed, 
supplied  an  argument  in  favour  of,  and  not  against,  vaccina- 
tion.    But  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  true  bearing  of  the  figures 
upon   this  question   could  only  be  determined  by   a  careful 
analysis  of  the  whole   body  of  the  facts,  both  in  time  of  war 
and  in  time  of  peace,  he  proceeded  to  show  to  what  results 
such  an  analysis  led.     He  showed  that  the  progressive  decrease 
of  mortality  by  small-pox,  so  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (for  no  such  decrease  had  occurred  previously)  was 
not  occasioned  by  the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  but  that  it 
began  in  the  years  of  war,  and  continued  during  the  years  of 
peace.     During  the  years  of  war  the  figures  which  represent 
the  maximum  ratios  of  deaths  by  small-pox  to  1 ,000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  fell  from  183*94  to  70*34,  and  during  the  years 
of  peace  from  61*78  to  28*97.     A  similar  fall  took  place  in  the 
least  and  in  the  average  figures.      So  also  with  the  forty  years 
beginning  1841 ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  entire  nineteenth 
century  up  to  the  present  time  that  a  law  of  progressive  de- 
crease, subject  to  the  fluctuations  which  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  epidemics,  18  stamped  upon  the  figures.    The  decreased  death- 
rate  l)y  small-pox,  which  begins  in  a  time  of  war,  continues 
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through  the  years  of  peace  which  follow,  and  again  throughout 
he  mixed  period  of  forty  years,  which  were  years  of  peace 
nterrupted  by  many  short  wars. 

The  author  brought  his  essay  to  a  close  by  stating  that  as 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  afford  no  other 
example  of  a  decreased  mortality  so  progressive  and  so  con- 
siderable, we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  some  new  and  power- 
ful cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  acting  continuously  and 
with  ever-increasing  force,  must  have  come  into  operation 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Vaccination 
replacing  inoculation,  and  extending  its  protective  influence  to 
an  ever-increasing  section  of  the  population,  is  the  only  force 
which  fully  meets  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  failure  of 
sanitary  improvements  and  reforms  to  explain  the  phenomena 
is  obvious,  and  has  been  elsewhere  demonstrated.  The  author 
referred  to  his  essay  ('  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  of 
Small-pox  in  London')  to  be  published  in  the  December 
number  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society.' 

In  conclusion  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  through- 
out his  Paper  he  had  spoken  only  of  foreign  wars  of  some 
years'  continuance,  not  of  short  warlike  expeditions  by  land  or 
sea,  nor  of  civil  wars,  nor  of  riots  and  tumults,  nor  of  other 
causes  tending  to  the-  collection,  distribution,  or  dispersion  of 
crowds.  If  these  minor  causes  of  epidemics  could  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  figures  which  indicate  epidemics  of  small- 
pox, results  might  be  arrived  at  which  would  well  repay  the 
labour  involved  in  the  proceeding. 

The  subjoined  is  a  summary  of  a  Paper  on  the  *  Origin  and 
Advantages  of  a  Continuous  Water  Supply  in  Towns,'  read 
by  Dr.  Tindal  Robertson,  of  Gray's  Inn  : — In  an  address 
on  sanitary  science,  delivered  by  the  author  in  1857,  before 
the  British  Medical  Association,  he  called  attention  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  water  which  twenty  aqueducts  poured 
daily  into  Rome.  In  his  present  brief  paper  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  origin  of  continuous  water  supply  in 
this  country,  and  also  as  to  the  quality  of  water  which  it 
should  be  our  endeavour  to  provide. 

If  we  go  back  only  half  a  century  we  find  the  works  for 
the  supply  of  water  few,  and  of  primitive  character,  most  of 
them  having  remained  unaltered  for  several  hundred  years. 
Where  water-wheels  or  pumps  were  established,  they  were  of 
inconsiderable  power,  and  the  quantity  of  unpurified  water 
they  impelled  was  insignificant.  In  very  few  cases  had  the 
use  of  steam  power  been  applied  to  this  purpose,  and  wells 
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and  rain-water  cisterns  were  still  the  chief  sources  of  supfjj. 
In  the  rare  cases  of  an  artificial  supply,  it  was  very  intermit- 
tent, while  the  pipes  used  were  small,  and  quite  incapable  of 
sustaining  heavy  pressure. 

Previously  to  the  year  1825,  Nottingham  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Leen,  a  source  which,  at  that  time,  was 
rapidly  becoming  impure.  In  1826,  this  town  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament  for  supplying  the  district  with  water  from  the 
Trent ;  but  no  steps  were  taken  for  putting  the  powers  of  the 
Act  in  force  until  1830.  In  the  latter  vear  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  instructed  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley  to  inquire  into 
various  systems  of  water  supply*;  with  the  result  that  he 
became  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  providing  a  constant 
supply  of  water  at  high  pressure,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  and  maintaining  the  first  waterwork  estab- 
lished on  this  novel  principle. 

Three  practical  results  flow  from  the  general  application  of 
this  method.  It  has  been  conclusively  ascertained :  1st.  That, 
far  from  provoking  waste,  a  constant  supply  conduces  to  the 
economy  of  water;  2nd.  That,  without  undue  strain,  the 
water  can  be  given  at  such  high  pressure  as  to  be  always 
available  for  the  extinction  of  fires ;  and  3rd.  That,  with 
adequate  profit  to  the  adventurers,  it  can  be  supplied  at  the 
low  charge  of  from  one  penny  to  twopence  per  ton,  according 
to  local  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  properties  of  various  kinds  of  water, 
debate  ever  has  existed,  and  seems. ever  likely  to  exist.  As  a 
physician  the  author  had  never  been  able  to  distinguish  any 
difference  in  the  drinkers  of  different  kinds.  It  would,  how- 
ever, appear  that  waters  of  a  medium  hardness  are  the  most 
beneficial ;  especially  where  the  natural  hardness  is  produced 
by  calcic  carbonates  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  contributed  a  Paper  on 
*  The  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877,  and  the  Amending  Bills  of 
1881  and  1882.' »  The  following  he  considered  the  failing 
points  of  the  Act  of  1877  :— 

1.  The  Act  to  a  great  extent  is  permissive.  2.  Proceed- 
ings cannot  be  taken  against  the  boatmen  and  boatowners  for 
evading  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board — the 
most  important  of  all.  Breakers  of  this  Act  can  be  brou<T^ht 
under  the  lash  of  the  law,  but  breakers  of  the  regulations  can- 
not.    3.  The  Act  of  1877  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local 

•  See  Transactions,  1880,  p.  622  ;  1876,  p.  014. 
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registration  authorities  to  carry  out,  consequently  the  expenses 
fall  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  the  result  is  that  the  local  sani- 
tary inspectors,  or  registration  officers,  have  had  but  little 
added  to  their  salaries — ^in  many  instances  nothing — and  with 
strict  orders  not  to  go  beyond  their  town  or  city  boundaries. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  boats  plying  between  the  regis- 
tration districts,  which   are  as  a  rule  between  twenty  and 
iSfly  miles  apart,  are  left  to  themselves.     4.  Another  over- 
sight in  the  Aet  is  the  non-annual  registration  of  the  boats^ 
and  consequently  there  have  been  no  fees  to  meet  the  expenses. 
It  was  intended  from  the  first  that  there  should  be  an  annual 
registration  of  the  boats.     5.  The  want  of  power  in  the  Act  to 
enable   the   Local  Government  Board  to  appoint  officers  to 
supervise,  control,  inspect,  enforce,  and  report  to  Parliament 
upon  the  working  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations.     6.  Another 
cause  of  failure  in  the  Act  has  been  owing  to  power  not  having 
been  given* to  inspectors  to  enter  the  cabins,  or  inspect  the 
boats  at  any  other  time  than  *  by  day.'    Boats  are  more  or 
less  on    the   move    by    day,    and    it    is    only    when    they 
are  tied   up — which   ffenerally   happens   after  six  o'clock — 
or   when   they  are  bemg  loaded  or  unloaded,  that  the  local 
registration  officer  has  an  opportunity  to  see,  or  to  form  any 
idea  as  to  what  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
sleeping  and  huddling  together  in  the  cabins.  7.  The  Act  does 
not  give  the  School  Board  officer  power  to  enter  a  boat  cabin. 
The  education  clauses  of  the  Act  have,  the  writer  ventured  to 
say,  entirely  failed  :  (a)  owing  to  the  indiiference  manifested  by 
the  school  authorities  at  which  places  the  boats  are  registered 
as  belonging  to ;  (6)  on  account  of  the  extra  trouble  they  give 
to  the  school-attendance  officers ;  (c)  the  facilities  given,  and 
chances  seized  by  the  boatmen  to  get  outside  the  town  or  city 
boundaries  with  their  children  so  as  to  elude  the  grasp  or  shun 
the  eye  of  the  School  Board  officer.  8.  The  payment  of  a  week's 
school  fees  demanded  from  the  children  who  can  only  attend  one 
or  two  days  in  the  week.  It  is  not  either  fair,  honest,  or  just  to 
compel  a  boatman  to  pay  more  for  the  education  of  his  children 
than  others  have  to  pay.     9.  Many  boats  in  the  coal  districts, 
with  women  and  children  on  boards  travelling  short  distances, 
have  escaped  registration  and  inspection,  under  the  plea  that 
their  boats  are  not  used  as  dwellmgs.     10.  Another  very  im- 
portant reason  advanced  by  the  registration  authorities^  why 
the  boatmen  and   boatowners  have  not  been  prosecuted  for 
breaches  of  the  Act,  is  that  all  the  trouble  and  expenses  at- 
tending prosecutions  have  had  to  be  borne  by  the  local  rate- 
payers^ while  the  fines,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1877^ 
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have  been  paid  over  to  the  coontyfond,  instead  of  the  borough 
or  local  fuDd. 

Mr.  Smith  then  described  the  Bill  which  he  was  promot- 
ing, and  which  had  been  before  Parliament  during  the  last  two 
sessions^  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  above  faulty  provi- 
sions. 1.  He  would  do  away  with  the  permissiye  features  of 
the  Act  of  1872.  2.  Fines  to  be  inflicted  for  breaches  of  the 
regulations^  as  well  as  for  breaches  of  the  Act.  3.  He  ^ves 
under  the  Bill  the  local  registration  authorities  part  of  the 
registration  fees.  He  proposes  that  the  annual  registration  fee 
should  be  58.  for  each  boat,  one  half  of  this  amount  to  go  to 
the  Government,  and  the  other  half  to  the  local  authorities.  4. 
The  registration  of  the  boats  to  be  annual.  This  would  be  a 
very  simple  and  inexpensive  afiair,  no  matter  in  what  registra- 
tion district  the  boat  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the 
renewal.  5.  He  gives  under  the  Bill  the  Local  Government 
Board  power  to  appoint  one  or  two  or  more  officials  to  visit 
the  caimis  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  see  to  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  Act,  and  to  report  annually  to  Par- 
liament. 6.  He  proposes  that  the  inspectors  should  have 
power  to  enter  a  canal  boat  at  any  *  reasonable  hour.'  7.  No 
child  to  be  employed  on  a  canal  boat  unless  such  child 
shall  have  passed  the  '  third  standard.'  8.  He  proposes  that 
children,  whom  the  regulations  allow  to  live  in  the  cabins, 
should  have  a  free  educational  pass  book,  which  would  enable 
them  to  attend  any  day-school  while  the  boats  are  being  loaded 
and  unloaded.  9.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  to  work 
on  a  canal  boat  on  Sundays.  10.  All  boats,  upon  which  there 
is  accommodation  for  cooking,  or  sleeping,  to  be  deemed  to  be 
used  as  dwellings.  11.  All  fines  to  be  paid  over  to  those 
authorities  who  enforce  the  Act. 

When  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877  is  amended  in  accord- 
ance with  these  lines  the  stigma  that  has  been  resting  upon  the 
country,  and  '  our  canal  population  '  numbering  nearly  100,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  during  the  last  125  years,  will,  the 
author  considers,  be  iu  an  easy  way  for  removal,  without 
inconvenience,  or  costing  the  country  one  farthing,  and  the 
boatowners  and  captains  tiot  more  than  2^.  6^/.  each  per 
annum.  With  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  Act,  the  40,000 
boat  children  of  school  age,  not  ten  per  cent,  of  Avhom  can  read 
and  write,  will  be  educated,  and  the  boatmen's  homes  made 
more  healthy  and  happy  ;  industrious  habits  will  be  encouraged, 
and  the  country  will  also  be  made  richer  by  increasing  the 
happiness  of  her  water  toilers  upon  our  rivers  and  canals. 
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Mr.  Smith  also  read  a  Paper  on  ^  The  Condition  of  our 
Gipsies  and  their  Children,  with  Remedies.'  *  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  suggested  remedies  : — 

1.  All  movable  or  temporary  habitations  to  be  registered 
and  numbered,  and  under  proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  those  provided  under  the  Canal  Boats 
Act  of  1877. 

2.  Not  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  female 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  and  each  male  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  not  less  than  50  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  female 
under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  for  each  male  under  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

3.  No  male  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  no  female  above 
the  age  of  twelve,  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  same  tent, 
or  van,  as  man  and  wife,  unless  separate  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion and  suitable  ventilation  be  provided. 

4.  A  registration  certificate  to  be  obtained,  and  renewable, 
annually,  at  any  of  the  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authorities  in  the 
country,  for  which  the  owner  of  the  tent  or  van,  shall  jiay  a 
sum  of  lOs,  commencing  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year. 

o.  The  compulsory  attendance  at  day  schools  a  given 
number  of  times  of  all  travelling  children,  or  others,  living  in 
temporary,  or  unrateable  dwellings,  up  to  the  age  required  by 
the  Education  Code,  which  attendance  should  be  facilitated 
and  brought  about  by  means  of  a  free  educational  pass  book, 
procurable  at  any  bookseller's,  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling. 

6.  The  children  to  be  at  liberty  to  attend  any  National, 
British,  Board,  or  other  day  schools  under  the  management  of 
properly  qualified  schoolmasters. 

7.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  to  be  engaged  in 
any  capacity  for  either  hire  or  profit,  unless  such  child  shall 
have  passed  the  *  third  standard  '  of  the  Education  Code. 

8.  No  child  or  young  person  to  work  for  either  hire  or 
profit  on  Sundays,  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 

9.  Power  to  be  given  to  any  properly  qualified  sanitary 
officer.  School  Board  visitor,  inspector,  or  government  official, 
to  enter  the  tents,  vans,  shows,  or  other  temporary  or  movable 
dwelling  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  and  detain,  if  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  this  law  is  properly  carried 
out. 

10.  The  Local  Government  Board  to  have  power  to  appoint 
one,  or  two,  or  more,  officials  to  see  that  the  local  authorities 
enforced  and  carried  out  the  Act ;  and  also  to  report  to  Parlia- 
ment annually. 

»  See  Transactions,  1880.  p.  624;  1879,  p.  657. 
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11.  All  fines  to  be  paid  over  to  those  authorities  who 
enforce  the  Act  and  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

12.  As  an  encouragement  to  those  gipsy  wanderers  who 
cannot  afford  to  have  healthy  and  suitable  travelling  vans  and 
other  abodes,  and  who  desire  to  settle  down  from  their 
wandering  and  degrading  existence  to  industrious  habits^  the 
Government  should  purchase  commons  or  waste  lands,  or  allot 
lands  of  their  own  to  the  gipsies  in  small  parcels  upon  a  long 
lease — say  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  a  nominal  rent. 

With  these  features  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  properly  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities,  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  gleams 
of  a  brighter  day  might  be  made  to  manifest  themselves  upon 
our  social  horizon,  which  would  elevate  our  gipsies  and  their 
children  into  a  position  that  would  reflect  a  credit  instead  of  a 
disgrace  upon  us  as  a  civilised  nation. 

Dr.  Dbysdale  read  a  second  Paper  in  this  Department, 
with  the  title,  *  The  Spread  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.' 

The  author  of  the  Paper  was  pleased  to  think  that,  after 
the  long  period  in  which,  owing  to  the  teachings  of  Niemeyer, 
consumption  had  been  spoken  of  as  often  foreign  to  tuber- 
culosis, it  was  now  again  becoming  recognised  that  the  name 
*  tuberculosis '  and  consumption  were  synonyms.  The  main 
problem  of  the  future  would  be  how  to  prevent  this  terribly 
fatal  and  wide-spread  disease.  Statistics  asserted  that  over 
one  million  of  deaths  in  Europe  were  annually  due  to  tuber- 
culosis, and  about  70,000  deaths  annually  arose  from  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  main  causes  of  the 
disease  as  seen  in  medical  practice  were,  firstly,  hereditary  trans- 
mission. His  own  experience  showed  that  three-fourths  of 
all  consumptive  persons  among  the  well-to-do  classes  had  some 
family  predisposition  to  it;  but  among  the  poor  there  were 
many  other  causes,  such  as  cold,  accompanied  with  damp 
houses  and  foul  air  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  acting  on  persons 
debilitated  by  chronic  starvation,  or  who  lived  on  2s,  6d.  per 
week  per  adult  for  food,  as  was  a  common  tale  even  in  London. 
There  were,  however,  many  places  where  consumption  was 
absent  or  nearly  so.  To  begin  at  home,  it  was  reported  not 
to  be  found  in  Ireland,  or  in  Lewis  or  Mull  in  the  Hebrides; 
and  in  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  only  one  in  thirteen  of  all 
deaths  was  due  to  tuberculosis,  against  one  in  five  in  Glasgow. 
In  othex  places,  such  as  Colorado,  Mexico,  La  Paz  in  Bolivia, 
and   the  high  plains  of  the  Anahuac,   consumption  was  said 
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to  be  all  but  unknown ;  so  that  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the 
disease  was  rarely  due  to  contagion —a  fact  which  Avas  also 
demonstrated  by  the  records  of  the  Brompton  Hos^pital,  and 
that  it  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  bad  or  septic  air,  and  to 
damp.  Hence,  when  hygiene  should  arrive  at  its  grand 
mission  of  assuring  ample  food  to  all  members  of  civilised 
states,  and  assured  to  them  dry  and  well- ventilated  dwellings, 
consumption  would  rapidly  diminish  in  frequency,  just  as 
zymotic  diseases  have  diminished. 

The  following  short  Paper  on  *  Re-vaccination :  How  best 
to  Promote  it,'  was  read  by  Dr.   Ewing   Whittle  : — The 
subject  of  re-vaccination   is  one  that  has  been  foix^ed  upon 
public  attention  by  the  several  alarming  epidemics  of  small- 
pox, which  have  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  have  in  some  measure 
afforded  a  handle  to  the  opponents  of  vaccination,  as  showing 
that  compulsory  vaccination,  so  called,  has  as  yet  failed  to 
guard   us  effectually   from  serious  variolous  epidemics.     On 
this  account  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  this  Association  should  begin  to  inquire  how  primary 
vaccination  can  be  best  supplemented  by  re-vaccination,  so 
that  we  may  attain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  goal  that  we  wish 
to  reach,  namely,  the  stam])ing  out  of  small-pox.     I  believe 
that  we  can  attain  this  end  by  the  judicious  application  of  the 
principle  of  re- vaccination.    Many  would,  no  doubt,  be  ready 
to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and  say,  ^  Oh,  make  it  compulsory 
after  a  given  age  : '  he  would  be  a  daring  politician  who  would 
venture  to  recommend  such  a  measure  in  the  ])resent  day. 
Before  we  advise  such  an  arbitrary  step,  we  must  first  make 
the  public  understand  what  re-vaccination  really  means.     It 
seems  at  present  to  be  understood  by  the  public,  and  I  think 
largely  by  the  medical  profession,   as  a  mere  repetition  of 
vaccination.    Now  this  is  a  grave  error;  it  is,  per  ^ff,  amuch 
more  dangerous  operation  than  primary  vaccination ;  at  the 
same  time,  when  practised  with  due  precautions,  it  is  one  of 
great  value  and  absolutely  safe :  it  is  in  its  essence  a  tentative 
operation ;  by  that  I  mean  that  we  perform  it  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether    our  patient  is  liable  or  not  to  the 
infection  of  small-pox ;  if  the  result  of  the  operation  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  true  vaccine  vesicle,  we  know  that  our 
patient  was  liable  to  take  small-pox,  and  probably  in  a  severe 
form,  and  further  that  he  is  now  reprotected  from  the  danger 
of  a  variolous  attack.     If  a  very  imperfect  vesicle  be  formed, 
which  withers  away  in  a  few  days,  having  a  barely  appreciable 
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areola  of  inflammation,  we  know  that  our  patient  might  ha?e 
taken  small-pox,  but  only  of  that  mild  character  which  often 
occurs  in  vaccinated  persons,  and  which  we  term  varioloid :  in 
these  cases  there  is  hardly  any  fever,  and  only  a  few  vesicles 
which  all  abort  in  three  or  four  days :  this  form  is  sometimes 
confounded  with,  or  mistaken  for,  chicken-pox :  thirdly,  we 
may  have  the  following  result  even  after  a  single  puncture — we 
may  have  a  large  inflamed  suppurating  mass  with  erysipelatoas 
inflammation  extending  from  the  hsjid  above  the  shoulder; 
this  is  in  fact  a  case  of  true  blood-poisoning,  and  in  such  a 
case,  if  there  happened  to  be  three  or  four  punctures,  as  prac- 
tised by  some  surgeons,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  a  fatal 
termination.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  reprobate  the  idea 
of  making  re- vaccination  compulsory  ;  for  if  it  were  made  so, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge    and  practice,  blood- 

Eoisoning  would  be  an  every-day  occurrence.  On  the  other 
and,  the  recent  startling  returns  of  the  Kegistrar-General 
show  that  the  protection  from  the  ravages  of  variola,  afforded 
by  compulsory  vaccination,  have  proved  in  a  great  measure  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  He  shows  us  that  the  advantage  is 
entirely  in  the  saving  of  infant  life ;  that  under  the  age  of 
five  years  there  is  80  per  cent,  decline  in  mortality ;  five  to 
ten  years  44  per  cent. ;  but  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  a  slight 
increase;  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  59  percent,  increase; 
twenty-five  to  forty-five  years  115  per  cent,  increase ;  forty- 
five  and  upwards  164  percent,  increase. 

This  practically  means  that  for  every  two  infants  saved  the 
life  of  an  adult,  often  the  father  or  mother  of  a  family,  is  sacri- 
ficed. From  my  own  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  of  small- 
pox and  of  vaccination,  I  was  quite  prepared  lor  these  results, 
but  certainly  not  for  the  alarming  extent  of  the  evil  which  the 
Registrar- General's  return  discloses.  During  the  first  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  that  I  practised  in  Liverpool,  vaccination  was 
not  compulsory,  but  it  was  gratuitous,  and  every  facility  was 
afibrded  for  its  being  very  generally  carried  out ;  though  some 
prejudice  against  it  existed,  it  was  not  of  the  determined 
character  which  has  been  shown  in  recent  vears ;  we  always 
had  some  small-pox,  but  the  cases  were  not  numerous  and  were 
generally  mild.  Our  practice  was  to  re-vaccinate  everybody 
who  had  to  come  in  contact  with  a  small-pox  patient,  conse- 
quently every  case  was  isolated  without  removal  or  any  neces- 
sity for  an  infectious  hospital ;  about  every  three  or  four  years 
there  was  something  of  an  epidemic,  the  cases  being  more 
serious,  but  few  in  number,  because  nearly  everybody,  who  had 
been  liable  to  small-pox  had  been   already  picked  up  by  the 
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sporadic  cases  of  mild  small-pox  I  have  already  mentioned ; 
eoDsequently  there  was  no  material  for  the  epidemic  to  feed 
upon  and  it  quickly  died  out.  After  this  experience  came  the 
stringently  compulsory  vaccination,  with  the  result  that  for  a 
time  small-pox  almost  disappeared  from  amongst  us ;  but  at 
last,  in  1871,  we  were  visited  by  a  fearful  epidemic,  which 
swept  off  its  thousands,  the  population  being  no  longer  guatded 
by  the  sporadic  cases  as  in  previous  years,  but  presenting  to 
the  influence  of  the  epidemic  the  large  material  of  the  numbers 
in  whom  vaccination  had  been  either  worn  out  or  originally 
imperfect.  I  here  give  you  the  results  of  my  experience  of 
nearly  forty  years  of  vaccination,  during  twelve  years  of  which 
I  was  a  public  vaccinator  in  the  large  city  of  Liverpool ;  you 
see  how  it  tallies  with  the  results  as  given  us  by  the  returns 
of  forty  years  by  the  Registrar-General,  and  I  think  we  may 
now  arrive  at  this  practical  conclusion ;  namely,  that  primary 
vaccination  alone  cannot  be  relied  on  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  and  that  unless  it  be  supple- 
mented by  a  judicious  system  of  re-vaccination,  it  will  become 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  suggest  how 
re-vaccination  could  be  best  promoted.  I  do  not  propose  that 
it  should  be  made  compulsory,  but  I  would  attach  social  in- 
conveniences to  its  being  neglected.  It  might  be  made  impera- 
tive that  all  public  servants  of  any  kind  whatever  should  be 
re-vaccinated  ;  that  in  school  no  child  over  the  age  of  fifteen 
should  be  a  pupil-teacher  unless  re-vaccinated.  This  system  of 
mild  pressure  rather  than  compulsion  would  gradually  educate 
the  people  up  to  the  mark  of  complete  protection.  As  a  set- 
off to  this  pressure,  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Dodson's  Bill  might  safely  be  accepted,  and  the  penalties 
on  refusal  to  submit  to  primary  vaccination  be  somewhat 
mitigated ;  there  would  then  for  a  time  be  a  little  more  small- 
pox, which  would,  however,  only  affect  those  who  obstinately 
refused  to  protect  themselves,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
drive  in  all  the  Avandering  waverers  who  might  put  off  their 
re-vaccination  until  small-pox  was  at  their  doors. 

Never  by  compulsory  vaccination  alone  can  you,  but,  by 
the  means  that  I  suggest,  you  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  stamp 
out  small- pox,  as  a  disease  of  any  sanitary  importance. 
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RAILWAY   MANAGEMENT. 


TF/iat  Action  should  be  taken  on  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  on  Railways  (^Rates  and  Fares)  1882?  By  W.  A, 
Hunter. 

ON  February  13,  1881,  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  charges  made  by 
railway  companies  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and  into  the 
working  of  the  Railway  Commission  established  in  1873  for 
the  purpose  of  more  effectually  securing  the  obedience  of  rail- 
way companies  to  the  law.  The  Committee — consisting  of 
twenty-seven  members — was  too  large,  and  there  were  too 
many  railway  directors  upon  it.  In  the  result,  its  report  is  far 
from  satisfactory ;  but  it  has  been  diligent  and  has  collected  a 
vast  amount  of  evidence,  much  of  which  is  both  instructive  and 
valuable.  Public  attention  has  been  aroused,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  inquiry  will  doubtless  be  of  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  questions  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  are  rather  of  a 
legal  than  of  an  administrative  character.  The  two  ominous 
features  of  railway  management — so  far  as  the  interests  of 
shareholders  are  concerned— the  constant  swelling  of  the 
capital  account  and  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  expenses 
to  the  gross  income,  did  not  come  before  the  Committee  except 
incidentally.  These  are  matters  of  interest  also  to  the  public, 
for  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  railway  managers  in  maintaining  dividends,  will  lead  to 
pressure  on  the  public  in  the  shape  of  increased  rates.  It  i« 
natural  for  railway  authorities  to  shift,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
do  so,  the  consequences  of  mistakes  from  the  shareholders  to 
the  back  of  a  long-suffering  and  patient  public. 

I  j)roj)ose  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  principal  questions 
that  came  before  the  llailway  Committee,  to  consider  the  more 
important  of  their  recommendations,  and  to  examine  the  policy 
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lopted  by  the  legislature  in  reference  to  railways  generally, 
Parliament  has,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of  railways, 
ursued  a  distinct  policy,  founded  upon  the  peculiar  conditions 
nder  which  railway  business  is  carried  on.  The  essential 
ict,  never  overlooked  by  the  legislature,  is  that  a  carrier  by 
lilway  differs  from  all  other  carriers.  Practically  on  a  given 
ne  of  railway  you  cannot  have  more  than  one  carrier — one 
ingle  authority  controlling  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  pas- 
sngers.  By  the  road,  the  river,  canals,  or  the  sea,  there  is  no 
mit  to  the  number  of  independent  carriers  that  may  do  a  trade 
etween  any  two  places,  so  long  as  there  is  business  to  divide 
mong  them.  A  railway  is  therefore  in  its  essence  a  monopoly. 
?he  business  on  any  given  line  of  railway  is  as  effectually 
soured  to  its  owners,  as  if  they  had  obtained  a  patent  granting 
tiem  an  exclusive  right  to  carry  goods  and  passengers. 

This  proposition  is  true  almost  without  any  qualification  in 
eference  to  the  agricultural  interest.  The  farmer  and  the 
larket  gardener  are  nearly  everywhere  dependent  upon  some 
ingle  line  of  railway  for  the  conveyance  of  their  produce 
7  market.  In  some  instances  the  manufacturer  or  miner 
eems  to  be  better  off,  for  he  may  have  choice  of  two  or  more 
ailways ;  but  even  where  that  choice  exists,  he  derives  little, 
\  any,  advantage  from  it  in  the  way  of  competition.  Where 
wo  railway  companies  run  between  any  two  places,  instead  of 
ompeting  with  each  other,  they  combine  together  to  fix  the 
ates  for  traffic. 

The  public  are  no  better  off  with  respect  to  canals.  The 
ailway  companies  saw  in  the  canals  a  formidable  competitor 
3r  slow,  heavy  traflSc,  and  it  has  been  their  constant  policy  to 
et  canals  into  their  own  hands.  The  Railway  Committee 
dmits  the  justice  of  the  complaints  of  traders  that  railway 
om panics,  having  got  possession  of  canals,  have  ceased  to  work 
hem  and  allowed  them  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  have  in  other 
ases  maintained  them,  but  destroyed  their  usefulness  by 
barging  excessive  tolls.  The  Committee  accordingly  re- 
ommend  that  Parliament  should  not  sanction  any  further 
ontrol,  direct  or  indirect,  of  canal  navigation  by  a  railway 
ompany.  This  is  very  much  like  recommending  the  groom 
)  shut  the  door  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen.  The  case 
lustratcs  in  a  striking  manner  the  mischief  of  legislating 
rithout  any  fixed  policy  or  principle.  It  ought  to  have  been 
n  axiom  of  railway  legislation  that  no  railway  company  should 
e  allowed  to  get  the  control  of  canals  and  thus  destroy  a  most 
seful  mode  of  conveyance.  Such  a  rule  would  no  doubt 
ave  sometimes  appeared  to  operate  with  hardship;  but  the 
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result  of  iornorin<r  it  has  been  the  lamentable  decay  into  which 
canal  traflic  has  been  brought.  Just  as  the  railway  companies 
have  got  rid  of  competition  as  between  themselves  in  fixing 
rates,  so  they  have  effectually  strangled  canal  competition. 

There  remains  the  sea.  That  of  course  the  companies  can- 
not buy  up ;  but  even  here  their  power  of  doing  mischief  is  not 
to  be  despised.  Cases  have  occurred  where  a  great  company 
has  extinguished  sea  competition.  Before  the  Great  Western 
Railway  was  opened  to  the  west  of  Plymouth,  vegetables  from 
Cornwall  were  carried  by  sea  to  Bristol,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
London,  for  50^.  a  ton.  When  the  railway  opened,  the  company 
carried  for  25s.  a  ton  until  the  steamers  were  starved  off,  and  the 
companies  then  at  once  raised  the  rate  back  to  50*.  Such  things 
are  possible  to  a  great  company  having  a  capital  of  many 
millions  of  pounds.  Still  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  compe- 
tition between  seaports  which  the  companies  cannot  get  rid  of; 
but  with  that  exception,  it  may  be  said  without  qualification, 
that  the  rates  charged  for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  the  railways 
are  fixed  at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  railway  companies  and  not 
determined  by  competition  in  the  open  market. 

One  result  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  bring  into  striking  relief  the  principle,  if 
principle  it  can  be  called,  that  governs  the  fixing  of  railway 
rates.  It  is  simply  to  take  in  each  case  the  maximum  sums 
that  the  railway  company  finds  it  possible  to  obtain.  To  this 
source  may  be  traced  nearly  all  the  extraordinary  anomalies  in 
railway  rates.  Where  eflFective  competition  exists,  or  there  1?^ 
no  natural  course  of  trade,  the  companies  carry  at  low  rates  in 
order  to  get  traffic ;  but  where  the  trader  is  entirely  in  their 
power,  then  the  rates  are  increased  regardless  even  of  the  limits 
Avhich  the  railway  companies  have  accepted  from  Parliament 
as  the  price  of  their  concession.  It  is  manifest  that  a  railway 
company,  where  it  has  a  monopoly,  can  make  its  customers 
pay  sufficiently  high  rates  to  enable  them  to  lower  its  rates  at 
other  points  where  it  has  competition.  Traders  complain  that 
by  this  practice  they  are  subjected  to  an  unfair  competition. 

Where  there  is  free  competition,  the  higgling  of  the  market 
determines  prices.  But  although  at  the  first  glance  it  might 
seem  that  the  price  of  an  article  is  determined  by  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  there  is  a  deeper  principle  at  Avork.  Competi- 
tion governs  the  market  price  for  the  moment,  but  that  price 
oscillates  constantly  round  a  fixed  point,  which  is  named  by 
political  economists  the  cost  of  production.  If  the  price  rise.^ 
above  that  point,  competitors  are  brought  into  the  business 
until   it   is    reduced;  if'  it  falls  below  that  point,  a   reverse 
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process  takes  place  until  the  price  rises.  Thus  under  a  system 
of  free  competition,  the  price  of  an  article  depends  upon  the 
cost  of  production.  This  is  just  as  true  of*  carriers  as  of  any 
other  traders.  Freights  at  a  given  place  and  at  a  parti- 
cular moment  are  fixed  by  the  relation  between  the  supply  of 
ships  and  the  amount  of  goods ;  but  in  the  long  run  the 
freight  is  the  cost  of  conveyance,  including  in  the  term  '  cost ' 
the  profit  as  well  as  the  outlay  of  the  carrier. 

If  railway  companies  did  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  traffic, 
the  same  principle  would  govern  their  rates;  but  with  a 
monopoly  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  rates  may  be 
very  considerably  above  the  cost  of  conveyance,  not  for  a 
moment  merely,  but  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  company  think 
fit ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  other  cases  the  rates  may 
be  permanently  below  the  cost  of  conveyance.  They  may  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  That  an  ordinary  trader  cannot  do.  If 
he  is  extortionate  with  Peter,  others  will  come  into  the  business 
at  more  reasonable  rates;  and  if  he  tries  to  favour  Paul,  the 
result  would  soon  be  bankruptcy.  If,  therefore,  railway 
companies  were  left  free  to  charge  as  they  pleased,  it  would  be 
in  their  power,  and  it  might  be  their  interest,  to  create  the 
most  pernicious  inequalities,  to  create  a  system  of  protective 
and  prohibitory  duties,  to  nurse  and  coddle  one  traffic  and  to 
levy  heavy  dues  upon  another. 

Another  consideration  must  not  be  forgotten.  Railway 
corporations  are  emphatically  creatures  of  the  State.  Without 
compulsory  powers  of  purchase  railways  could  not  be  made ; 
nor  could  they  be  efficiently  conducted  without  special  laws 
made  for  their  benefit.  Such  compulsory  powers  ought  not  to 
be  granted  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  of  a 
company  ;  they  can  only  be  justified  by  the  requirements  of 
the  public  interest.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  public  sanction 
for  the  construction  of  railways  does  more  than  create  a  right, 
it  imposes  a  duty  on  the  State  to  take  such  precautions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the  powers  conferred. 
This  duty  has  been  recognised  in  England  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  railway  legislation.  Precautions  have  been 
taken,  for  example,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb.  The 
self-interest  of  railway  companies,  stimulated  as  that  has  been 
by  the  damages  awarded  for  injuries  to  passengers,  has  not 
been  considered  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  In 
like  manner,  Parliament,  in  granting  concessions  to  railway 
companies,  has  imposed  conditions  for  the  protection  of  traders. 
These  fall  under  two  heads :  ( 1 )  to  prevent  unequal  treatment 
or  any  preference  of  one  trader  to  another ;  and  (2)  to  prevent 
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extortion    by  imposing  a  limit  on   the   charges   of  railway 
companies. 

Let  us  deal  first  with  the  question  of  preference.  Previous 
to  1844  there  was  no  general  law  regulating  railways,  but 
special  provisions  were  inserted  in  each  Act  authorising  the 
construction  of  a  railway.  I  may  take  as  an  example,  §  137 
of  the  6  Will.  IV.  c.  75  (1836). 

*  That  the  aforesaid  rates  and  tolls  to  be  taken  by  virtue  of 
this  Act  shall  at  all  times  be  charged  equally,  and  af);er  the 
same  rate  per  ton  per  mile  throughout  the  whole  of  the  said 
railways  in  resi>ect  of  the  same  description  of  articles,  matters, 
or  things,  and  that  no  reduction  or  advance  in  the  said  rates 
and  tolls  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  be  made  partially 
or  in  favour  of  or  against  any  particular  person  or  company, 
or  be  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  said  railway ;  but 
that  every  such  reduction  or  advance  of  rates  and  tolls  upon 
any  particular  kind  or  description  of  ai'ticle,  matter,  or  thmg, 
shall  extend  to  and  take  place  throughout  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  the  said  railway  upon  and  in  respect  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  article,  matter,  or  thing,  so  reduced  or  advanced, 
and  shall  extend  to  all  persons  whomsoever  using  or  carrying 
the  same  description  of  articles,  matters,  and  things  thereon, 
anything  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.* 

In  1844  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  was 
passed  containing  an  equality  clause.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it,  for  ten  years  later  the  Act  known  as  Card  well's  Act  was 
passed.  By  Section  2  of  this  Act  every  railway  company 
was  required  to  give  all  reasonable  facilities  for  the  convey- 
ance of  traffic,  and  specially  of  through  traffic,  and  it  contained 
the  following  words  in  reference  to  equality  : — ^  No  such  com- 
pany shall  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference 
or  advantage  to  or  in  favour  of  any  particular  person  or  com- 
pany, or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  in  any  respect 
whatsoever,  nor  shall  any  such  company  subject  any  particular 
person  or  company,  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  to 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any 
respect  whatsoever.* 

It  will  be  observed  on  carefully  examining  those  wonls 
that  in  order  to  constitute  an  illegal  preference  three  condi- 
tions must  exist.  First,  there  must  be  an  unequal  charge :  a 
charge  is  unequal  when  for  the  same  service  a  company 
charges  more  to  one  person  than  to  another,  or,  when  the  ser- 
vices arc  different,  does  not  make  the  charge  proportionate  to 
the  difference.  Secondly,  the  inequality  must  be  injurious  to 
the  person  complaining.    An  inequality  not  shown  to  hurt  any- 
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body  IB  not  illegal ;  but  an  inequality  that  gives  an  advantage 
to  a  rival  is  manifestly  injurious  to  a  trader.  Thirdly,  an 
inequality  is  not  illegal  merely  because  it  is  injurious  to  a 
trader,  it  must  also  be  unreasonable  or  unjust.  The  judges 
have  held  that  an  inequality  is  unjust  when  it  gives  an  unfair 
advantage  to  one  trader  over  another,  or  deprives  a  trader  of 
a  fair  advantage  that  he  has.  Now  it  is  not  unfair  when  the 
charge,  although  unequal  regarded  as  a  mUeage  rate,  corre- 
sponds with  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  conveyance.  Thus  a 
trader  who  sends  goods  by  the  trainload  is  justly  entitled  to  a 
lower  rate  than  a  competitor  who  sends  by  the  cwt.,  although 
that  gives  an  advantage  to  the  large  over  the  small  trader :  it 
is  a  natural  and  just  advantage.  But  when  the  company 
quotes  a  low  rate  when  the  cost  of  conveyance  is  high,  or  a 
high  rate  when  the  cost  of  conveyance  is  low,  and  that  has 
been  shown  prejudicially  to  affect  a  trader,  then  the  courts 
have  condemned  the  preference  as  illegal. 

Again,  it  is  said  a  company  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  lower 
its  rates  where  there  is  competition,  and  keep  them  high  on  the 
parts  of  its  system  where  there  is  no  competition.  In  two 
cases  this  question  has  been  raised,  and  in  both  cases  in  the 
ordinary  courts  of  law.  Evershcd's  case  was  carried  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Budd's  case  followed  it  in  the  Exchequer 
Division.  Evershed's  case  was  a  case  of  the  competition  of 
two  railway  companies  for  the  same  traffic.  The  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  gave  certain  brewers  having 
sidings  on  the  Midland  Railway  a  rebate  of  1^.  9rf.  per  ton  in 
order  to  get  a  portion  of  their  traffic,  while  refusing  the  rebate 
to  other  brewers  Avho  had  not  the  same  connection  with  the 
Midland  Railway.  This  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  an  illegal  and  unjust  preference.  In  Budd's  case  a 
trader  depending  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
was  charged  higher  rates  for  iron  to  Liverpool  than  his  rival  in 
trade  who  was  farther  away  from  Liverpool  and  nearer  Swan- 
sea. The  justification  alleged  by  the  company  was  that  if 
they  did  not  charge  a  lower  rate  to  the  trader  near  Swansea 
he  would  send  his  goods  by  sea,  and  so  the  traffic  would  be  lost 
to  the  railway.  But  that  was  overruled  by  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  court,  and  no  appeal  was  taken  by  the  rail- 
way company. 

This  decision  has  been  challenged,  not  as  a  question  of  law, 
but  on  what  he  calls  economical  grounds,  by  Mr.  Farrer,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  this  case  the  railway  interest  is 
strengthened  by  all  those  traders  who  benefit  by  the  prefer- 
ence shown*  to  them.     Indeed,  if  it  were  not  from  the  circum- 
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stance  that  it  is  the  foreign  trader  who  is  the  special  object  of 
railway  favour,  I  should  fear  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
the  question  being  considered  fairly  on  its  merits. 

To  argue  this  question  at  anj  length  would  carry  me 
beyond  the  limits  of  allotted  time ;  but  there  is  one  considera- 
tion that  seems  to  me  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  ofl  The  kw 
does  not  hinder  a  company  from  quoting  any  rate  it  pleases 
to  get  traffic  unless  some  trader  can  satisfy  the  court  that  such 
lower  rate  is  an  undue  advantage  to  a  rival.  But  the  com- 
pany urges.  If  we  do  not  carry  the  traffic  some  one  else  wiU ; 
our  competitors  the  steamers  will  get  it.  And  why  not?  It 
cannot  matter  to  the  consumer  who  carries  the  articles  he 
buys.  The  only  interest  that  can  possibly  be  in  question  is 
the  interest  of  the  railway  company  itself.  So  far  as  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  some  inequalities  may  be 
explained  by  sea  competition,  it  merely  comes  to  this,  that 
railway  companies  desire  the  power  to  carry  at  unremunera- 
tive  rates  to  injure  the  sea  traffic,  and  to  recoup  themselves  by 
excessive  charges  on  those  traders  who  are  wholly  in  their 
power. 

The  argument  is  summed  up  very  clearly  in  the  following 
passages  of  Mr.  Barclay's  draft  report : — 

*  The  business  of  a  railway  is  to  carry  traffic,  and  when  by 
carrying  at  unremunerative  rates — that  is,  offering  a  bounty — 
or  by  charging  excessive  rates — that  is,  imposing  a  tax — a 
railway  company  diverts  traffic  or  production  from  the  natural, 
and  consequently  cheapest,  channels,  it  must  thereby  increase 
the  general  cost  of  commodities  to  the  consumer. 

*  Railway  managers  defend  the  system  of  giving  preferential 
rates  on  the  ground  that  the  public  benefit  by  the  increased 
competition  thereby  created.  No  doubt  the  public  benefit  by 
increased  competition  when  the  competition  is  natural ;  but  the 
competition  called  into  existence  by  a  policy  of  preferential 
rates  is  not  natural,  but  artificial,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  the  preferential  rates  it  is  sought  to  defend ;  and  no  in- 
dividual or  corporation,  however  powerful,  can  permanently 
maintain  an  artificial  competition  at  its  own  cost. 

^  When  a  State  by  means  of  a  customs  tariff  creates  an 
artificial  competition  of  native  as  against  foreign  manufacturers, 
individuals  may  benefit  but  the  public  certainly  suffer ;  and  so 
a  railway  company  in  pursuing  a  similar  policy  favours  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  loss  incurred  by  low 
rates  to  develop  trade  in  an  unsuitable  locality,  or  to  divert 
traflRc  from  its  natural  route,  is  made  good  by  unduly  high 
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rates  on  the  portion  of  its  traffic  in  respect  to  which  its  mono- 
poly is  complete. 

*  The  system  of  preferential  rates  is,  in  short,  a  policy  of 
protection,  and  the  arguments  in  its  favour  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  used  in  support  of  protective .  customs  tariffs. 
Canadian  protectionists,  for  example,  gravely  defend  protective 
duties  on  manufactures  from  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  otherwise  competition  by  native  manufacturers  would  not 
exist,  and  so  the  supply  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  producers  in  the  United  States  who  would  dictate  their 
own  terms.' 

The  Railway  Committee  do  not  report  in  favour  of  any 
chauge  in  the  existing  law  upon  undue  preference.  A  more 
important  question  is  by  what  tribunal  the  law  shall  be  carried 
out.  From  1854  to  1873  the  administration  of  the  law  was 
entrusted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  That  tribunal  was 
entirely  satisfactory  as  to  questions  of  law ;  but  its  machinery 
for  deeding  with  questions  of  fact  was  conspicuously  defective. 
The  facts  were  ascertained  by  affidavits — the  worst  possible 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth  in  a  disputed  question  of  fact 
— or  were  referred  to  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  or  other 
private  individual.  In  addition,  the  proceedings  were  intoler- 
ably slow  and  expensive.  So  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  that 
a  joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  appointed 
in  1872  to  devise  a  remedy.  Thie  result  of  its  labours  was  the 
Railway  Commission  presided  over  by  Sir  F.  Peel,  with  a  legal 
member  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Midland  Railway  as  being 
experienced  in  railway  business.  That  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed for  three  years,  but  its  jurisdiction  has  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  Railway  Committee  report  with 
unanimity — if  we  except  the  votes  of  the  Railway  Directors 
who  were  members  of  the  Committee — that  the  Railway 
Commission  should  be  made  perpetual,  and  that  its  powers 
should  be  largely  increased.  This  is  the  most  important  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Railway  Committee. 

The  efforts  of  Parliament  to  control  the  rates  charged  by 
railway  companies  have  not  been  attended  with  satisfactory 
results.  It  was  admitted  by  the  railway  managers  that  their 
charges  in  many  instances  much  exceed  their  maximum  tolls, 
and  are  illegal  except  upon  a  particular  view  of  the  law.  In 
the  special  Acts  authorising  the  construction  of  railways  the 
companies  are  limited  to  charges  of  lc2.,  2c/.,  or  Zd.y  or  more, 
per  ton  per  mile,  according  to  the  class  of  goods.  In  addition 
to  those  tolls,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  authorised  to 
charge  extra  for  loading  or  unloading  and  for  carting.    Allow- 
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ing  the  utmost  possible  amount  for  those  services,  the  com- 
panies would  stand  convicted  of  very  extensive  overcharging. 
The  managers  say,  however,  that,  in  addition  to  these  extras, 
they  are  entitled  to  extra  payment  for  the  use  of  stations  or 
sidings  and  things  incidental  thereto.  There  is  one  quality 
about  this  extra  worthy  of  notice — its  delightful  elasticity 
and  vagueness.  How  are  you  to  break  up  a  total  charge  and 
assign  the  fraction  due  to  the  goods  coming  into  or  goin^  out 
of  a  station  ?  The  manager  of  the  South- Eastern  Bailway 
Company  stated  before  the  Committee  that  the  charge  upon 
goods  going  into  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  Station,  and  without 
being  carried  a  mile,  would  vary  from  1*.  6rf.  per  ton  to 
12^.  6rf.  per  ton.  The  significance  of  these  figures  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  receipts  for  goods  carried  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  averaged  8*.  3rf.  per  ton.  So  that, 
if  an  average  of  35.  per  ton  for  the  use  of  stations  were  ad- 
mitted, that  would  leave  only  5s,  3d.  for  conveyance  on  the 
line,  loading  and  unloading,  carting,  &c. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  law,  this  claim  has  no  shadow  of 
justification.  One  railway  manager  did  indeed  give  evidence 
ns  to  his  opinion  of  the  law,  and  he  intimated  that  l^al 
gentlemen  would  follow  him  and,  of  course,  back  him  up :  but 
when  the  three  learned  Queen*s  Counsel  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  they  were  not  even  asked  the  question.  In  1861 
the  claim  was  raised  in  a  case  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  it  was  contemptuously  dismissed  by  the  whole  Court 
Since  then  it  has  cropped  up  occasionally,  and  in  every  in- 
stance a  decision  has  been  given  adverse  to  the  railway  com- 
panies. The  only  excuse  that  appears  to  be  put  forward  is 
that  in  1861  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by  the  railway 
companies  to  get  a  clause  introduced  into  Railway  Acts,  under 
cover  of  which  they  could  have  made  charges  for  every 
conceivable  thing,  and  laughed  their  maximum  rates  to  scorn. 
That  attempt  met  with  signal  defeat,  and  has  not  been 
renewed. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  accusation  made  against  the  rail- 
"way  companies  of  illegal  charges  is  made  out,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  with  a  peculiar  aggravation.  The 
railway  companies  carry  foreign  agricultural  produce  at  rates 
comparatively  low  and  presumably  remunerative — rates,  at  all 
events,  within  their  legal  powers.  But  they  are  not.  content 
to  put  the  British  farmer  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  vdHi 
his  foreign  rival ;  in  order  to  do  so  they  charge  rates  in  some 
cases  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  the  legal  amount.  One  would 
have  expected  from   a    Parliamentary  Committee  some  ex- 
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pression  of  dissatisfaction  with  an  habitual  and  systematic 
violation  of  law.  But  a  majority  of  the  Committee — com- 
posed, I  ought  to  say,  principally  of  railway  directors — have 
the  courage  to  *  acquit  the  railway  companies  of  any  grave 
dereliction  of  their  duty  to  the  public' 

One  hardly  expected  the  railway  view  of  Acts  of  Parlia 
ment  to  be  endorsed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature.  The 
railway  view  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  that  these  Acts  of 
Parliament,  in  so  far  as  they  enable  the  companies  to  do  what 
they  please,  constitute  not  merely  a  solemn  but  an  irrevocable 
contract,  not  to  be  altered  without  committing  the  crime  of 
confiscation  of  property ;  but  when  an  Act  of  Parliament 
secures  cheap  rates  to  the  public,  it  is  one  to  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded in  practice,  and  to  be  altered  in  favour  of  the  com- 
panies at  their  request.  And  the  strangest  part  is  that  such 
a  view  should  be  endorsed  by  the  Committee,  who  gravely 
recommend  that  an  Act  be  passed  authorising  companies 
generally  to  charge,  in  addition  to  the  sums  named  in  their 
contract,  extras  for  the  use  of  stations.  The  companies  are  to 
charge  what  they  please  under  this  denomination  provided 
they  give  public  notice  of  the  amount,  and  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who,  in  giving  their 
decision  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  sum,  are  to  take  into 
account  the  maximum  rates  of  the  company.  This  pro- 
posal is  so  serious,  so  retrograde,  and  so  pernicious,  that 
it  deserves  thorough  examination.  If  carried  into  effect,  it 
will  rob  the  traders  of  nearly  all  the  benefits  of  past  railway 
legislation. 

The  ground  put  forward  is  that  in  some  cases,  if  the  com- 
panies are  not  allowed  to  charge  extra  for  stations,  the  mileage 
rate  is  not  high  enou<]:h  to  be  remunerative.  The  instances 
that  were  given  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  few  articles  for 
very  short  distances.  Twelve  miles  at  '2d.  is  2^.,  and  the 
Committee  were  gravely  told  that  at  least  35.  was  required  for 
letting  the  goods  into  and  out  of  the  stations,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  use  of  the  railway,  of  waggons,  and  of  locomotive  power. 
I  will  say  nothing  of  the  figures,  as  it  is  well  known  figures 
may  be  made  to  prove  anything,  especially  when  they  are  not 
examined  by  any  independent  authority.  But  admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  mileage  rate  is  too  low,  the 
proper  course  to  adopt  is  to  increase  the  mileage  rate  for 
shoi*t  distances.  Railway  companies  shrink  from  this  course, 
because  they  know  that  they  would  have  to  submit  the  whole 
of  their  rates  to  consideration.  If  in  some  cases  the  rates  are 
too  low,  in  many  others  they  are  unquestionably  too  high; 
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and  the  compaDies  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  their  tolls 
might  be  altered  in  a  manner  not  at  all  to  their  taste. 

Instead  of  recommending  this  straightforward  course,  the 
Committee  propose  to  accomplish  a  doubtful  object  in  a 
manner  that  is  beyond  any  doubt  the  very  worst  that  cotild 
possibly  be  chosen,  Supposing  their  proposal  were  carried, 
consider  for  a  moment  in  what  way  a  trader  could  ascertain 
the  rate  he  was  legally  bound  to  pay.  Let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  a  ton  of  sugar  sent  from  London  to  Doncaster.  First 
of  all,  if  the  railway  cart  the  goods  at  either  end,  or  load  or 
unload  them,  he  must  allow  a  reasonable  sum  for  these  services. 
This  is  not  very  difficult  to  do  with  a  close  approximation  to 
accuracy.  But  then  he  must  ascertain  how  much  is  to  be 
allowed  for  stations  and  sidings,  &c.,  at  London.  He  has  no 
conceivable  means  of  forming  any  judgment  on  this  question. 
Then  he  must  do  the  same  thing  for  Doncaster.  The  com- 
pany put  down  under  this  heading,  say  65.  per  ton.  He 
thinks  it  large ;  but  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  may  go  to  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  and  at  his  own  expense  enter  into  a 
lawsuit.  All  the  cards  are  in  the  hands  of  the  company — 
cost  of  stations,  of  ground,  of  gas,  rates,  taxes,  &c.  But  even 
when  the  judges  have  gone  through  a  bewildering  mass  of 
figures  about  stations,  tney  are  as  far  off  from  a  decision  as 
ever.  Thev  must  take  into  account  the  maximum  rates.  Is 
the  rate  for  sugar  for  the  distance  between  Doncaster  and 
London  so  high  as  to  cover  use  of  stations  and  everything  ? 
In  other  words,  the  problem  presented  is  this :  given  two 
stations  and  a  given  kind  of  goods,  what  is  a  reasonable  sum 
to  charge  for  the  whole  service  ?  If  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners think  the  mileage  rate  too  low,  they  are  to  add  to  it 
an  extra  sum  in  the  name  of  stations. 

Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  this  public-spirited  trader, 
having  spent  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  discover  whether  he 
ought  to  pay  S*.  or  6*.  for  sugar  between  London  and  Don- 
caster, wishes  to  send  sugar  to  York,  the  whole  process  has  to 
be  gone  over  again,  and  an  elaborate  and  costly  statistical 
inquiry  made  into  the  expenses  of  the  railway  company  in 
connection  with  their  goods  station  at  York. 

The  sugar-merchant  is  next  door  to  a  timber-merchant  and 
to  a  corn-dealer.  These  traders  have  watched  with  great 
interest  the  efforts  of  their  neighbour  to  discover  the  legal 
maximum  for  carrying  sugar  to  Doncaster  and  York.  They, 
however,  can  reap  no  advantage  from  the  expensive  litigation 
of  their  neighbour,  who  deals  in  sugar,  and  before  they  can 
ascertain  the  legal  sum   they  have  to  pay  they  have  to  go 
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through  the  same  process^  and  spend  hundreds  of  pounds  In 
order  possibly  to  save  sixpence.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  body  of  men  could  have  seriously  put  forward  such 
a  proposition. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  railway  directors 
in  this  instance  voted  for  a  principle  which,  when  ur^ed  upon 
them^  they  profess  to  regard  with  the  ^utmost  abnorrence. 
Stripped  of  mere  form,  the  proposal  is  virtually  one  to  give 
the  Railway  Commissioners  power  to  fix. reasonable  rates — the 
very  thing  which  the  railway  authorities  denounce  as  madness, 
condBscation,  and  so  forth,  when  the  proposal  is  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  The  secret  of  their  acquiescence  in 
this  case  is  that  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  entrusted  with 
power  to  increase  rates,  but  not  to  diminish  them.  The  policy 
of  the  railway  companies  is  very  simple  when  you  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it. 

Another  recommendation  made  by  the  Committee  is  that 
one  uniform  classification  of  goods  be  adopted  over  the  whole 
railway  system.  This  recommendation  has  been  made  before, 
but  we  appear  to  be  as  far.  off  from  it  as  ever.  Since  1873 
railway  companies  have  been  compelled  to  keep  books  of  rates 
at  each  of  their  stations  ;  and  that  provision  is  of  great  value, 
notwithstanding  that  the  books  are  not  unfrequently  kept  in 
such  a  way  as  almost  to  baffle  the  inquirer.  But  the  Com- 
mittee, while  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  uniform  and  simple 
classification  of  goods,  failed  to  perceive  that  the  chaos  of 
railway  rates  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  principles  which  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  seemed  willing  to  adopt.  It  would 
be  an  immense  boon  to  the  trader  to  be  able  to  ascertain  from 
a  published  volume  what  he  would  have  to  pay  to  send  any 
given  goods  to  any.  given  station  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  the  facilities  such  a  measure  would  give  for  the  develop« 
ment  of  trade  are  almost  incalculable.  Cheapness,  simplicity, 
uniformity  cannot  characterise  our  railway  tariflb  under  the 
present  system  of  management.  The  chaos  in  the  rate-books 
is  only  a  reflection  and  a  consequence  of  the  chaos  in  the 
rates. 

Another  question  raised  before  the  Committee  was  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  a  view  to  compel  the  obedience  of  railway  com- 
panies to  the  law.  A  similar  step  has  been  taken  in  several 
of  the  States  in  America,  with  very  excellent  results ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  it  has  already  been  recognised  by  our 
statute  law.  But  English  law  has  been  curiously  weak  in 
vindicating  public  rights.     England,  I  believe^  is  almost  the 
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only  civilised  country  that  leaves  the  vindication  of  criminal 
justice  to  the  private  individual  actually  injured  ;  and  we  are 
even  now  a  long  way  off  from  a  thorough  system  of  public 
prosecutions.  It  can  hardly,  therefore^  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  public  against  nulway 
companies  should  be  left  to  private  individuals,  whose  interest 
is  so  small  as  to  give  them  scarcely  an  inducement  to  act 
The  Committee  have  so  far  recognised  this  defect  as  to  recom- 
mend that  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  other  similar  associations  of  traders  or  agnculturists,  should 
have  a  locux  standi  before  the  Railway  Commission.  This 
is  a  very  weak  proposal,  and  falls  far  short  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

The  answer,  then,  I  should  give  to  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  is  that,  while  the  law  is  tolerably  sufficient 
to  protect  traders  and  the  public,  it  is  ineffectual  in  its  work- 
ing, and  that  it  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
law  that  the  Railway  Commission,  as  at  present  constituted, 
should  be  made  perpetual,  with  ample  jurisdiction  to  give 
redress.  Some  alterations  in  the  law  are  required,  but  the 
most  pressing  want  is  that  the  existing  law  should  cease  to  be 
a  dead  letter,  as  in  too  many  instances  it  now  is. 


Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston  (London),  one  of  the  hono- 
rary secretaries  of  the  department,  in  a  second  paper,  advo- 
cated the  principle  of  *  unity  of  administration '  of  the  entire 
railway  system,  supporting  his  argument  by  elaborate  statistics.' 
The  author  maintained  that  this  was  no  party  question  as 
between  shareholders  and  the  general  public,  whose  interests 
were  identical,  but  a  question  deeply  affecting  the  entire  body 
politic.  The  progress  of  British  commerce  in  the  future 
mainly  depended  upon  an  extended  application  of  science  to 
production  and  distribution.  England's  adherence  to  the  be- 
neficent principle  of  free  trade — seeing  that,  being  strictly 
speaking  a  manufacturing  nation,  she  depended  upon  foreigners 
for  nearly  all  raw  material,  and  for  a  great  portion  of  her  food 
supplies — ^involved  new  responsibilities,  legislative  and  other- 
wise, in  order  further  to  develop  her  trade  and  commerce. 
To  technical  education,  a  reform  of  the  land  laws,  and  a 
reform  of  the  patent  laws,  they  might  look  for  improvements 
in  production ;  but  it  remained  by  a  scientific  system  of  cheap 
and  rapid  distribution  to  reduce  cost  of  commodities,  thus 

>  See  Transactions,  1881,  p.  768  ;  1879,  p.  689. 
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facilitating  consumption  at  home  and  increasing  our  foreign 
trade.  It  was  equally  necessary  to  promote  communication 
between  individuals  by  cheap  and  uniform  railway  fares. 
The  exigencies  of  the  country,  morally,  socially,  politically, 
and  commercially,  all  strongly  call  for  a  reform  of  our  railway 
administration.  What  Rowland  Hill  aimed  at  by  the  penny 
post  was  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
certain  and  easy  communication  with  each  other  by  means  of 
written  correspondence.  That  had  been  accomplished,  and, 
in  addition,  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communication.  It  yet 
remains  to  place  them  in  actual  and  personal  relation,  so  as  to 
arrange  for  the  quick  and  easy  transfer  of  their  industries 
from  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country  ;  in  other  words, 
a  practical  development  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply. 

Statistics  but  too  clearly  proved  that  shareholders  were 
deeply  interested  in  reform.  High  fares  and  exorbitant  rates 
had  failed  commercially.  Extravagance  in  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration, caused  by  multiplication  of  directorates,  the  waste 
caused  by  the  unproductive  use  of  engines  and  rolling  stock, 
and  by  rival  companies  competing  for  passengers  by  means  of 
half-empty  express  trains,  had  borne  fruits,  so  that  269  different 
descriptions  of  stock  paid  no  interest  at  all.  Preferential  rates, 
as  between  towns  upon  the  same  lines  of  railway,  and  bounties 
to  foreign  producers,  by  which  foreign  fruit,  cattle,  vege- 
tables, and  other  productions  were  brought  frOm  abroad  to 
London  at  special  rates,  lower  than  from  places  only  fifty 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  had  been  followed  by  decreased, 
and  not  increased,  dividends. 

Our  railway  system  had  lately  been  considered  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  already  there  was 
a  demand  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was 
against  the  evidence.  Certain  it  was  that  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  settlement  of  so 
important  a  question,  so  weak  were  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  had  arrived.  To  science  the  nation  were  indebted  for 
the  principle  of  steam-propelled  trains,  and  now  to  science  they 
must  look  for  the  administration  of  those  undertakings. 

The  Government  having  refused  to  entertain  the  question 
of  a  purchase  of  the  railways,  it  remains  for  the  shareholders  to 
obtain  the  profits  of  '  unity '  for  themselves  and  the  public. 
Uniformity  of  rating  will  prove  that  low  rates  are,  in  thfe  end, 
most  productive.  AH  past  amalgamations  had  been  as  profit- 
able to  shareholders  as  to  the  public,  notably  in  those  of  the 
Grreat  Western  Railway.  By  amalgamation,  the  price  of  gas 
in  London  had  been  reduced  from  twelve  shillings  per  thou- 
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sand  cubic  feet  to  under  four  shillings.  The  directorates  said 
it  would  be  the  ruin,  but  it  had  been  the  great  profit  of  the 
shareholders.  Kail  way  directors,  in  like  manner,  said  that  the 
penny  per  mile  parliamentary  train  would  ruin  railway  enter- 
prise, whereas  third-class  passengers,  as  conclusiyely  proved  bj 
the  latest  returns,  are  their  greatest  friends.  - 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick  (London)  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
two  papers,  and  the  importance  of  the  questions  involved  in  railway  ad- 
ministration. He  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  G.B., 
asking  him  to  urge  the  great  importance  of  unity  in  railway  manage- 
ment,  and  to  lay  stress  on  the  public  advantage  which   would  be 
secured  thereby.     He  agreed  that  if  this  could  be  secured  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  public  advantage.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  he  was  not  favourable  to  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the 
State,  which  he  believed  to  be  impracticable ;  but  he  woidd  advocate, 
ns  more  feasible,  the  unification  of  railway  capital  and  management  by 
the  incorporation  of  a  united  railway  corporation.     He  then  referred 
to  the  estimated  saving  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  management 
through  union  with  other  railways,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  late  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway ;  and  to  Mr. 
Laing^s  estimated  saidng  of  1  per  cent,  of  dividend  on  1,300,000/. 
of    capital  value,   by   means  of    the  imion   of  the   management  of 
the  Brighton  and  South -Eastern  Kailway  Companies;  and  no  doubt 
a  similar  saving  would  also  accrue  to  the  latter  line.     In  his  opinion 
the  recent*  purchases  of  trading  concerns   by  the   Government  were 
not   at   all  encouraging.     He  understood   that   the    Gcovernment  had 
been  forced   to   pay  more  than   double   the   actual  market   price  in 
the   purchase   of  the   telegraphs.      In  the   recent  proposed   purchase 
of  the   London   Waterworks,   the  valuation  price,   as   settled   by  the 
late   Mr.    Smith,   President  of  the    Surveyors'   Institute,    was  about 
double  the  actual  full  market  price  as  quoted  only  a  week  before  the 
Government  proposal  was  made  known.     This  extraordinary  valuation 
had  compelled  Sir  Richard  Cross  to  withdraw  his  assurance  that  the 
waterworks  could  be  purchased  at  a  slight  increase  on  the  market 
value.     Referring  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Railways,  he  con- 
sidered it  fair  that  the  expenses  of  railway  terminals  should  be  taken 
into  account,  in  addition  to  the  mileage,  and  that  railways  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  piu'chase  and  control  the  canals  without  the  canal 
traffic  scale  of  low  charges  for  heavy  goods  being  secured  to  the  public. 
He  considered  that  unity  among  railway  managers  would  be  the  means 
of  securing  the  best  management,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  of  the  railway  shareholders.     The  question  was  much  too  laigt 
for  discussion  at  that  meeting,   but  he  would  support  a  resolution 
that  the  Council  be  recommended  to  include  this  subject  as  one  for 
discussion  at   the  winter  meetings  in  London.     He  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  making  the  Railway  Commission   a  permanent  body  with 
greatly  enlarged  powers,  and  in  a  few  years  they  might  be  in  a  position  to 
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arrange  an  equitable  scheme  for  consolidating  the  capital  and  the 
management  of  all  the  railways,  in  tlie  mutual  interests  of  the  public 
and  the  shareholders. 

Mr.  Tito  Pagliardiki  (London)  drew  attention  to  a  proposal  which 
had  been  brought  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  March  1870,  and  also 
beibre  the  Social  Science  Association  in  May  of  the  same  year,  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Jones,  of  2  Finch  Lane,  City.  It  advocated  a  regular  revolution 
in  railway  management,  and  had  had  shortly  afterwards  considerable 
effect  in  bringing  about  various  reforms.  But  these  reforms  had  been 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  complete  as  they  should  and  could  have 
been.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  well  worth  perusing  by  all  who 
were  interested  in  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  WiLUAii  BoTLY  (London)  said  there  were  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  railway  amalgamation,  but  the  advantages  of  it  had 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  in  regard  to  the  Irish  railways  he 
believed  the  general  opinion  would  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  last 
speaker.  As  a  free-trader,  he  would  protest  against  a  bounty  being 
given  to  foreign  produce  generally.  Considering  the  importance  of 
these  papers,  he  thought  the  Section  would  do  well  to  recommend  the 
Council  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament,  and  raise  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  amalgamation,  or  those  great  alterations  which  were  cer- 
tainly required  in  our  railway  management. 

Mr.  Charles  Eason,  jun.  (Dublin),  considered  that  the  way  in 
which  railway  rates  were  iixed  at  the  present  time  was  better  than  the 
method  Mr.  Hunter  had  foreshadowed  in  his  paper.  They  had  to  raise 
sixty-six  millions  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  railways  of  this  country, 
and  if  they  were  going  to  begin  again  and  lay  the  lines  now,  they 
might  be  able  to  do  things  much  better.  A  portion  of  this  interest  was 
raised  by  charging  higher  rates  for  some  goods  than  for  others,  these 
rates  being  proportionate  to  the  traffic,  and  perfectly  feir.  A  railway 
company,  like  a  trader,  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  a  profit  on  its  goods. 
The  capital  had  been  expended,  the  sidings  made,  and  the  mineral 
waggons  bought ;  and  if  the  required  amount  were  not  raised  by  the 
carriage  of  minerals,  it  would  have  to  be  by  the  carriage  of  other  goods. 
If  the  railway  companies  had  spent  large  sums  on  terminals  they  had 
clearly  the  right  to  make  terminal  rates.  The  question  was  as  to  what 
was  the  best  way  to  charge  for  terminals,  and  the  difficulty  was  the 
same  whichever  mode  was  adopted.  If  an  average  rate  was  adopted,  it 
would  have  to  be  a  high  average,  and  in  the  end  the  public  would  lose 
by  that.  The  railway  companies'  system  was  the  true  one,  viz.,  to 
find  out  what  was  the  terminal  cost  for  each  sort  of  traffic.  It  was 
true  that  a  reduction  in  price  had  a  certain  tendency  to  increase  con- 
sumption ;  but  every  trader  knew  that  mere  reduction  would  not  lead 
to  increased  demand,  nor  increased  sale,  corresponding  to  the  diminution. 
They  had  been  told  that  there  would  be  great  advantage  by  uniting 
all  the  railway  administrations,  but  he  believed  this  would  be  a 
mistake,  and  that  railway  amalgamation  would  never  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  William Fowle  (Oxford)  happened  to  be  so  situated  that  he  was 
paying  aa  much  railway  carriage  within  a  penny  per  himdred weight  for 
bis  coals  as  they  cost  him.     He  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  railways 
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-vrould  be  superseded,  In  respect  to  the  coal  and  hay  traffic,  bj  aeruJ 
railways  with  wires  stretching  from  pillar  to  pillar. 

Colonel  Seelt,  M.P.  (Nottingham)  remarked  that  it  woald  be  well  if 
some  more  definite  information  was  given  as  to  what  was  meant  by  unity 
of  management.  Was  it  meant  that  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  tLe 
kingdom  should  be  united,  or  only  certain  groups  ?  (The  Peesideht  : 
All.)  If  so,  then  it  would  really  amount  to  a  Grovemment  purchase, 
and  if  the  whole  of  the  railways  were  united  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, the  transaction  would  be  as  great  as  the  purchase  of  the  railwajo 
themselves,  while  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  wodd 
remain,  without  its  advantages.  A  great  railway  combination,  in  short, 
would  be  about  the  worst  posable  arrangement  that  could  be  made. 
There  ought  either  to  be  separate  bodies  of  railway  nuinagers,  as  at 
present,  or  the  railways  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  GovemmeDt 
If  it  were  meant  that  groups  of  railways  were  to  be  combined,  the 
Association,  as  representing  the  public,  was  rather  on  the  wrong  ade  in 
urging  such  an  arrangement.  It  was  the  interest  of  railway  share- 
holders to  combine,  and  what  this  Association  had  to  do  was  to  take 
care  that  public  interests  did  not  suffer  from  such  a  combination.  In 
that  district  opinion  was  in  favour  of  railway  competition,  because  the 
service  to  Nottingham  was  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  any 
town  in  the  kingdom.  With  respect  to  terminal  charges,  if  there  was 
one  thing  more  proper  than  another,  it  was  that  the  carriage  of  any- 
thing should  include  so  much  for  the  use  of  the  line,  and  a  charge  for 
the  terminal.  If  railway  companies  were  to  make  stations  in  the  very 
heart  of  large  towns,  they  must  be  permitted  to  charge  for  the  conve- 
nience. To  attempt  to  mix  up  the  charges  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
method  of  procedure ;  and  the  proper  course  would  be  to  a-sk  the  rail- 
ways to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  charge  for  terminals  and  the 
mileage  rate,  bo  that  all  might  know  what  they  paid.  He  thought  that 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  should  have  a  locus  standi 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

Mr.  John  E.  Ellis  (Nottingham)  said  that  the  country  was  much 
indebted  to  Professor  Hunter  for  the  vahiable  evidence  he  had  laid 
before  the  Select  Committee.  The  public  also  owed  much  to  Mr. 
Watherston  for  the  valuable  abstracts  of  figures  he  had  submitted 
to-day  and  elsewhere  in  various  forms.  This  was  a  most  important 
question,  and  vitally  affected  the  producer,  distributor,  and  consumer; 
in  short,  everyone.  The  public  had  no  ground  of  complaint  with  the 
personnel  of  the  Select  Committee,  but  rather  with  the  action  of  some  of 
the  members,  who  were  put  upon  it  in  the  supposed  interests  of  tlie  public. 
Those  who  represented  the  railway  interest  were  always  at  their  post, 
while  those  who  had  to  protect  the  public  were  sometimes  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  which  gave  the  report  a  character  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  borne.  At  the  same  time  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  were  very  significant  and  valuable,  and  he  hoped  that  all 
Members  of  Parliament  who  had  the  interest  of  the  public  at  heart 
would  support  any  Bill  which  would  carry  out  these  recommendations. 
One  of  them  was  that  *one  uniform  classification  of  goods  should  be 
adopted  over  the  whole  railway  system  ;  *   and  if  that  were  carried  out 
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would  almost  reyolutioniae  the  present  state  of  things,  and  give 
imense  advantages  to  the  public.  '  Terminals  *  must  be  recognised, 
it  they  should  be  published,  and  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Gulway  Commission.  The  committee  also  recommend  that  permanent 
id  largely  increased  powers  be  conferred  on  the  Hallway  Commission. 
!e  believed  the  enactment  by  law  of  the  thirteen  recommendations  of 
le  committee  would  confer  the  greatest  possible  benefits  on  the  country 
i  large,  and  not  be  detrimental  to  a  single  individual  interest.  He 
as  not  sure  that  he  could  support  Mr.  Chadwick^s  representation,  as 
2  did  not  quite  understand  the  phrase,  '  imity  of  management.'  If 
ly  resolution  were  submitted,  it  should  be  of  a  practical  nature, 
hich  would  have  more  real  effect  than  if  they  embodied  some  abstract 
lea  in  words  without  knowing  to  what  it  really  committed  them. 

Mr.  Rayner  Wood  (Manchester)  considered  that  unity  of  railway 
lanagement  could  not  fail  to  be  very  disastrous  to  the  public,  and 
iBtead  of  there  being  greater  economy,  the  contrary  would  be  the 
ise.  No  doubt  competition  would  be  avoided  in  many  cases,  but 
le  same  energy  and  zeal  which  was  now  displayed  would  not  be 
tivoted  in  making  a  really  good  service,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
own  the  expenses  at  all  points.  If  the  rates  were  reduced,  it  would 
ecessitate  more  traffic  and  duplication  of  lines.  Under  the  present 
rrangement  the  public  got  great  benefits  from  the  railway  management. 

Mr.  William  Westgarth  (London)  said  that  in  Australia  they 
ad  gone  upon  the  principle  of  the  Government  making  the  railways, 
nd  this  at  first  was  considered  an  extravagant  mode  of  procedure,  but 
aere  at  least  the  system  had  worked  excellently.  There  had  been  one 
r  two  attempts  to  make  private  railways,  but  after  going  on  for 
[>me  time,  the  experiment  had  ended  in  their  being  bought  up  by  the 
fovernment.  The  only  case  of  private  enterprise  was  the  Tasmanian 
lain  line,  and  this  had  cost  probably  much  more  than  if  it  had  been 
aade  by  the  Government.  In  this  country  already  the  crowd  of  life 
nd  business  demanded  a  line  to  every  part,  as  with  post-office  and 
elegraph,  and  this  could  only  be  achieved  when  the  Government  had 
he  railways. 

The  President  (Professor  Bonamy  Price,  LL.D.)  said  it  would  be  a 
lifficult  matter  to  give  a  good  resume  of  what  had  been  said,  and  he  would 
herefore  take  what  he  believed  were  the  general  principles  involved  in 
he  actual  state  of  the  railways  at  the  present  day.  Railway  companies 
vere  trading  companies  seeking  profit  by  the  exercise  of  industry  and 
ikill,  and  so  far  were  as  much  entitled  to  freedom  in  the  carrying  on  of 
heir  trade  as  farmers  or  any  other  traders.  Railways  held  their  posi- 
ion  by  virtue  of  a  specific  Act  aiming  at  the  general  interest  only  of 
;he  nation,  and  this  fact  carried  with  it  a  specific  right  and  duty  on 
ihe  part  of  the  State  to  control  and  watch  the  action  of  this  particular 
ilass  of  traders.  This  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  ought  to 
3e  used  for  the  general  interest  only,  and  could  not  properly  be 
employed  to  promote  the  success  of  any  particular  trade.  Within  such 
limits  as  the  State  would  impose,  the  railway  companies  were  entitled 
to  as  much  freedom  in  carrying  on  their  trades  as  any  other  traders. 
Competition  was  generally  sufficient  to  secure  to  the  public,  in  most 
cases,  freedom  from  anything  like  monopoly.   Railway  companies  should 
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be  deemed  to  be,  like  other  traders,  the  best  judges  of  what  it  was 
profitable  for  them  to  do,  and  they  must  be  relied  upon  to  conduct 
their  business  with  a  view  to  a  profit.  No  general  roles  could  be  made 
by  the  State  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  trader's  business,  which  could 
be  effectual,  and  if  such  regulations  as  would  satisfy  the  customers  of 
railways  were  to  be  made,  they  could  be  effectually  made  and  applied 
only  by  giving  the  management  of  the  railways  to  the  State,  and  sa 
divesting  the  management  of  the  railways  of  the  tendencies  inevitably 
springing  fix>m  the  pursuit  of  private  profit  The  railways  had  a 
double  Unction  and  capacity,  being  traders  as  carriers,  and  owners  d 
roads.  The  original  distinction  was  that  they  should  be  owners  only, 
and  that  perminsion  should  be  given  to  all  sorts  of  persons  to  put  trucks 
and  carriages  on  the  railways ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
If  the  railways  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  no  par- 
ticular industry  had  the  right  to  interfere  with  them.  This  was  the 
law  of  all  trade.  At  the  same  time,  if  people  conducted  railways  for 
their  own  profit,  and  pursued  a  policy  of  manifest  selfishness,  then  the 
State  had  the  right  to  »ay  that  as  it  had  conferred  powers,  without 
which  the  railways  could  not  have  been  made,  so  ft  would  not  permit 
such  practices.  He  agreed  with  Colonel  Seely  in  respect  of  competi- 
tion. It  was  easy  to  say  that  here  was  a  monopoly ;  but  the  com- 
petition between  railways  was  so  great  that  the  charge  could  not 
be  advanced  against  them  with  anything  like  confidence.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  a  great  amount  of  confusion  between  railways  and  their 
charges,  as  against  one  another  and  the  public,  and  the  loss  to  the 
coimtry  must  be  enormous.  Therefore  the  argument  for  unifbrmitj 
was  very  strong.  The  question  then  arose — would  they  have  it  done 
by  the  State,  or  by  the  companies  themselves  ?  Mr.  Chadwick  thought 
the  only  hope  lay  in  the  companies  managing  top:ether,  but  this 
seemed  quite  as  formidable  a  matter  as  the  other.  He  agreed  on  the 
whole  with  the  principle  that  the  railways  of  the  nation  would  gain  by 
unity,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  power  of  the  Railway  Commission 
should  be  increased. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Batley  (Nottingham)  said  that  what  was  wanted  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  free  trade.  He  considered  that  the  canals  should 
be  worked  with  the  same  energy  as  the  railways.  The  canals  should  be 
kept  in  thorough  working  order,  and  he  would  be  prepared  to  move  a 
resolution  later  on  bearing  upon  the  subject.  He  contended  that  if  the 
canals  were  so  worked,  coals  could  be  conveyed  from  Nottingham  to 
London  at  half  the  present  cost. 

Mr.  Kino  Fordham  (Baldock)  considered  that  railways  were  more 
or  less  a  monopoly,  and  what  would  be  to  their  mutual  benefit  must 
entail  disadvantage  upon  the  public.  There  was  no  comparison  to  be 
drawn  between  tJhe  interests  of  the  railways  and  those  of  the  farmers. 
Foreign  corn  was  stated  to  be  carried  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  Liverpool 
to  London  than  English  com  from  the  same  distance,  and  if  that  were 
the  case  it  would  constitute  a  bounty.  He  had  no  objection  to  free 
competition,  but  this  was  something  more,  and  was  the  same  as  if  a 
railway  carried  goods  at  lower  rates  for  one  person  than  it  did  for 
another. 

Professor  Hunter,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not  agree  that  every  com- 
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EUij  Bhould  have  no  terminal  charges,  as  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd 

>  maintain  any  such  thing.     His  contention  was  that  the  railways  had 

^ntracted  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work  for  a  given  sum,  and  the  ques- 

on  was  whether,  having  done  that,  they  had  a  right  to  make  extra 

barges  for  this.     What  the  basis  of  chaise  should  be  in  future  was  a 

ablic  question,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  an  equal  mileage  rate,  with 

irminals  for  stations,  would  be  the  best  arrangement,  so  that  those 

ot  using  stations  could  get  a  rebate.    With  regard  to  the  preferential 

ites  he  was  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  stood.  The  Railway  Committee 

id  not  propose  to  alter  these,  so  that  the  discussion  had  come  to  be  of 

somewhat  unreal  character. 

Mr.  Watherston,  replying,  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Chadwick  s 

amarks,  he  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by 

16  State  was  not  likely  to  come  about  in  their  time ;  but  he  agreed 

ith  him  that  the  principle  of  unity  of  management  would  be  of  great 

nportance  both  to  shareholders  and  the  public.     Such  an  experiment 

[lould,  he  thought,  be  tried  in  Ireland.     He  could  not  agree  with  Mr. 

lason's  remarks.     That  gentleman  had  failed  to  show  that  because 

LXty-six  and  a  half  millions  sterling  had  to  be  collected,  it  could  never 

ay  to  acquire  the  railways.     Only  thirty- two  millions  of  this  money 

)Tind  its  way  to  the  shareholders.    In  the  first  place,  781,569/.  was  paid 

8  a  tax  on  railway  travelling,  and,  strange  to  say,  Irish  railways  had  no 

rievance  on  that  account.     Then  there  were  the  army  of  directors, 

Bcretaries,  engineers,  <&c.,  the  clearing  house,  and  the  multiplication  of 

be  rolling  stock.     Twenty  per  cent,  would  not  be  an  unfair  estimate 

f  the  economies  possible  under  unity,  and  this  on  thirty-five  millions 

rould  amount  to  seven  millions  of  clear  gain.    In  Ireland  the  spectacle 

ras  often  to  be  seen  of  peasants  dragging  sacks  of  potatoes  by  the  side 

f  half-empty  trains,  and  cheap  rates  would  add  immensely  to  the 

raffic  there.     It  had  been  said  that  a  traffic  could  not  be  made  if  there 

rere  no  goods  and  no  population.     He  disagreed  entirely  from  this,  as 

heap  rates  would  make  traffic.     It  had  been  said  that  he  seemed  to 

egard  trade  with  the  eye  of  a  pessimist,  but  never  was  there  a  greater 

oistake.     He  held  that  the  future  of  British  commerce  depended  upon 

he  application  of  science  to  production  and  distribution.     As  far  as 

K>unties  were  concerned,  he  held  that  a  preferential  rate  as  between 

ereigners  and  our  own  people  was  a  direct  increased  charge  upon  pro- 

luction.      It  had  been  also  thought  that  he  had  spoken  somewhat 

lisparagingly  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  with 

'egard  to  the  locus  standi  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.     What  was  a 

ocus  standi  ?    The  right  to  spend  an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defend 

heir  views.     It  had  been  said  that  if  there  were  no  terminal  charges 

ihere  might  have  been  no  terminus  at  Euston,  King's  Cross,  or  St. 

?ancra.<«.     His  contention  was  that  under  unity  the  public  would  have 

lad  greater  advantages,  and  the  shareholders  better  dividends.     They 

night  as  well  say  that  if  the  Post  Ofiice  had  not  been  under  unity  of 

administration  they  would  have  had  a  better  post  ofiice. 

Mr.. David  Chadwick  then  proposed: 

*  That  it  Ix)  a  recommendation  to  the  Coancil  that  the  lubject  of  railway 
idministration  and  tbo  practicability  of  efiectiog  more  complete  unity  of  railway 
nanagement,  be  one  of  the  subjects  appointed  fbr  discussion  at  the  winter  meet- 
ing? of  the  Asscciation  in  London.' 
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be  deemed  to  be,  like  other  traders,  the  best  judges  of  what  it  was 
profitable  for  them  to  do,  and  they  must  be  relied  upon  to  conduct 
their  business  with  a  view  to  a  profit.  No  general  rales  could  be  made 
by  the  State  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  trader's  business,  which  could 
be  effectual,  and  if  such  regulations  as  would  satisfy  the  customers  of 
railways  were  to  be  made,  they  could  be  effectually  made  and  applied 
only  by  giving  the  management  of  the  railways  to  the  State,  and  so 
divesting  the  management  of  the  railways  of  the  tendencies  inevitably 
springing  fix>m  the  pursuit  of  private  profit  The  railways  had  a 
double  function  and  capacity,  being  traders  as  carriers,  and  owners  of 
roads.  The  original  distinction  was  that  they  should  be  owners  only, 
and  that  perminsion  should  be  given  to  all  sorts  of  persons  to  put  trucks 
and  carriages  on  the  railways ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
If  the  railways  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  no  par- 
ticular industry  had  the  right  to  interfere  with  them.  This  was  the 
law  of  all  trade.  At  the  same  time,  if  people  conducted  railways  for 
their  own  profit,  and  pursued  a  policy  of  manifest  selfishness,  then  the 
State  had  the  right  to  nay  that  as  it  had  conferred  powers,  without 
which  the  railways  could  not  have  been  made,  so  it  would  not  permit 
such  practices.  He  agreed  with  Colonel  Seely  in  respect  of  competi- 
tion. It  was  easy  to  say  that  here  was  a  monopoly ;  but  the  com- 
petition between  railways  was  so  great  that  the  charge  could  not 
be  advanced  against  them  with  anything  like  confidence.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  a  great  amount  of  confusion  between  railways  and  their 
charges,  as  against  one  another  and  the  public,  and  the  loss  to  the 
country  must  be  enormous.  Therefore  the  argument  for  uniformity 
was  very  strong.  The  question  then  arose — would  they  have  it  done 
by  the  State,  or  by  the  companies  themselves  ?  Mr.  Chadwick  thought 
the  only  hope  lay  in  the  companies  managing  topjether,  but  this 
seemed  quite  as  formidable  a  matter  as  the  other.  He  agreed  on  the 
whole  with  the  principle  that  the  railways  of  the  nation  would  gain  by 
unity,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  power  of  the  Railway  Commission 
should  be  increased. 

Mr.  Sheriflf  Bayley  (Nottingham)  said  that  what  was  wanted  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  free  trade.  He  considered  that  the  canals  should 
be  worked  with  the  same  energy  as  the  railways.  The  canals  should  be 
kept  in  thorough  working  order,  and  he  would  be  prepared  to  move  a 
resolution  later  on  bearing  upon  the  subject.  He  contended  that  if  the 
canals  were  so  worked,  coals  could  be  conveyed  from  Nottingham  to 
London  at  half  the  present  cost. 

Mr.  King  Fobdhah  (Baldock)  considered  that  railways  were  more 
or  less  a  monopoly,  and  what  would  be  to  their  mutual  benefit  must 
entail  disadvantage  upon  the  public.  There  was  no  comparison  to  be 
drawn  between  the  interests  of  the  railways  and  those  of  the  farmers. 
Foreign  corn  was  stated  to  be  carried  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  Liverpool 
to  London  than  English  com  from  the  same  distance,  and  if  that  were 
the  case  it  would  constitute  a  bounty.  He  had  no  objection  to  free 
competition,  but  this  was  something  more,  and  was  the  same  as  if  a 
railway  carried  goods  at  lo^ver  rates  for  one  person  than  it  did  for 
another. 

Professor  Hunter,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not  agree  that  every  com- 
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my  ehould  have  no  terminal  charges,  as  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd 

»  maintain  any  such  thing.     His  contention  was  that  the  railways  had 

>ntracted  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work  for  a  given  sum,  and  the  ques- 

on  was  whether,  having  done  that,  they  had  a  right  to  make  extra 

oarges  for  this.     What  t£e  basis  of  charge  should  be  in  future  was  a 

ublic  question,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  an  equal  mileage  rate,  with 

nrminals  for  stations,  would  be  the  best  arrangement,  so  that  those 

ot  using  stations  could  get  a  rebate.    With  regard  to  the  preferential 

sites  he  was  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  stood.  The  Railway  Committee 

id  not  propose  to  alter  these,  so  that  the  discussion  had  come  to  be  of 

somewhat  unreal  character. 

Mr.  Watherston,  replying,  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Chadwick's 

amarks,  he  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by 

be  State  was  not  likely  to  come  about  in  their  time ;  but  he  agreed 

rith  him  that  the  principle  of  unity  of  management  would  be  of  great 

nportance  both  to  shareholders  and  the  public.     Such  an  experiment 

bould,  he  thought,  be  tried  in  Ireland.     He  could  not  agree  with  Mr. 

Mason's  remarks.     That  gentleman  had  failed  to  show  that  because 

ixty-six  and  a  half  millions  sterling  had  to  be  collected,  it  could  never 

ay  to  acquire  the  railways.     Only  thirty- two  millions  of  this  money 

>and  its  way  to  the  shareholders.    In  the  first  place,  781,569/.  was  paid 

s  a  tax  on  railway  travelling,  and,  strange  to  say,  Irish  railways  had  no 

rievance  on  that  account.     Then  there  were  the  army  of  directors, 

ecretaries,  engineers,  <&c.,  the  clearing  house,  and  the  multiplication  of 

be  rolling  stock.     Twenty  per  cent,  would  not  be  an  tmfair  estimate 

f  the  economies  possible  under  unity,  and  this  on  thirty-five  millions 

rould  amount  to  seven  millions  of  clear  gain.    In  Ireland  the  spectacle 

ras  often  to  be  seen  of  peasants  dragging  sacks  of  potatoes  by  the  side 

f  half-empty  trains,  and  cheap  rates  would   add  immensely  to  the 

raffic  there.     It  had  been  said  that  a  traffic  could  not  be  made  if  there 

rere  no  goods  and  no  population.     He  disagreed  entirely  from  this,  as 

heap  rates  would  make  traffic.     It  had  been  said  that  he  seemed  to 

egard  trade  with  the  eye  of  a  pessimist,  but  never  was  there  a  greater 

oistake.     He  held  that  the  future  of  British  commerce  depended  upon 

he  application  of  science  to  production  and   distribution.     As  far  as 

>ounties  were  concerned,  he  held  that  a  preferential  rate  as  between 

ereigners  and  our  own  people  was  a  direct  increased  charge  upon  pro- 

luction.      It  had  been  also  thought  that  he  had  spoken  somewhat 

lisparagingly  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  with 

•egard  to  the  locus  standi  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.     What  was  a 

ocus  standi  ?    The  right  to  spend  an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defend 

heir  views.     It  had  been  said  that  if  there  were  no  terminal  charges 

liere  might  have  been  no  terminus  at  Euston,  King^s  Cross,  or  St. 

?ancras.     His  contention  was  that  imder  unity  the  public  would  have 

lad  greater  advantages,  and  the  shareholders  better  dividends.     They 

night  as  well  say  that  if  the  Post  Ofiice  had  not  been  under  unity  of 

administration  they  would  have  had  a  better  post  ofiice. 

Mr.,  David  Chad  wick  then  proposed : 

'  That  it  be  a  recommoDdation  to  the  Coancil  that  the  subject  of  railway 
administration  and  tho  practicability  of  efiectiog  more  complete  unity  of  railway 
management,  be  one  of  the  subjects  appointed  fbr  discuflsion  at  the  winter  meet- 
infirs  of  the  Asscciation  in  London.' 
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Mr.  Charles  Easox  Beconded  tlie  resolution,  wbich  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Batley  next  moved  : 

'  That  this  Department  recoiameod  to  the  Conncil  thmt  they  should  consider 
the  propriety  of  let^^fbition  being  adrocatetl,  enacting  that  in  cases  vbere  the 
railway  companies  hare  nndertak^n  the  working  of  canals  they  should  be  com- 
pelle^l  to  keep  them  in  proper  order,  and  to  hare  regular  through  rates  on  all 
Cinaltf ;  and  also  to  alx>li.'<h  all  charges  which  appear  to  the  Railway  Comnii!»i(m 
to  be  imposevl  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  traffic  from  such  canals.* 

Mr.  King   Fordham   seconded  the   proposition,   which    was  also 
agreed  to. 

LICENSING   LAWS.^ 

What   Reforms   are   desirable   in    the   Licensing  Laws?     By 

Alexander  Balfour.* 

I  AM  asked  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Economy 
Department  of  this  Association  to  prepare  a  Paper  on 
License  Law  Reform,  and  I  have  undertaken  the  duty, 
conscious  I  have  to  deal  with  a  subject  which  is  of  vital 
importance  while  of  acknowledged  difficulty. 

I  propose  to  lead  you  to  consider  the  principle  of  our 
license  law,  under  the  conviction  that  such  treatment  of  the 
question  will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  arc  ready  to 
devote  their  attention  to  a  matter  so  intimately  affecting  both 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  1 
ask  your  sustained  attention,  because  the  principle  on  which 
law  may  be  founded  ultimately  rules  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  a  commonwealth,  just  as  the  stability  of  a  building 
is  determined  by  its  foundations ;  or,  to  use  another  illustra- 
tion,  as  the  future  crop  is  determined  by  the  seed  we  put  into 
the  ground.  It  is  not  possible,  accordingly,  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  securing  for  our  laws  a  moral  basis,  seeing  that 
the  administration  of  such  laws  will  bring  about  results  that  are 
salutary ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  laws  unregulated  by  a 
moral  principle  can  only  produce  effects  that  are  pernicious. 

It  is  important  to  see  how  this  applies  to  the  system  of 
licensing  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.  We  may  safely  affirm, 
that  no  country  having  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
would  begin  a  system  of  licensing  such  as  now  exists  in 
England.  It  has  grown  up  on  imperfect  information,  and  in 
the  course  of  many  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of  placing 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  a  monopoly  of  enormous  value,  which 
unhappily  is  used  most  unscrupulously  for  selfish  ends  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  regardless  of  the  frightful  cost  to  the 
community  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  death. 

»  See  Transactions,  1877,  p.  160;  1862.  p.  625;  1857,  p.  605;  Sessionnl  Pro- 
ccc'lings,  toI.  x.  p.  178  ;  vol.  v.  p.  170  ;  toI.  i.  pp.  131,  339. 

'  Thie  Paper,  with  a  Prefaeci  has  been  republished  bj  the  Author. 
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Yet  our  Goyemment  has  introduced  into  India  this  very 
system  of  licensing  for  purely  revenue  purposes  without  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  same  evil  results  as  are 
experienced  at  home  are  abeady  attending  it  there.  But  a 
law  so  based  cannot  be  morally  right. 

The  improvement  of  our  own  national  life  is  an  object 
worthy  enough  for  this  gathering;  but,  feeling  profoundly  as  I 
do  the  influence  exercised  by  England  in  its  wide  Empire  and 
in  other  countries,  I  would  here  venture  the  thought,  that  just 
as  England  may  legislate  on  foundation  principles  of  morality 
and  justice,  so  are  these  principles  likely  to  have  general 
acceptance  and  currency.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
unjust  and  unrighteous  principle  of  law,  accepted  by  England, 
throbs  its  malign  influences  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  four  chief  licenses  which  regulate  the  retail  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  following, 
viz. : — 

1.  Public-house  licenses — 

These  licenses  are  issued  on  the  principle  of 
^  magisterial  discretion.'  There  were  in 
existence  in  March,  1881       •        .         .      96,846 

2.  Beer-house  licenses — 

These,  up  to  1 869,  were  issued  by  the  Excise 
on  the  principle  of  *  freedom  of  trade' — of 
these  there  were  in  existence  in  March, 
1881 39,477 

3.  Licenses  for  the  sale  of  beer  *  off'  the  premises — 

These  licenses  have  also  been  issued  by  the 
Excise  on  the  principle  of  *  freedom  of 
trade ' — of  these  there  were  in  existence 
in  March,  1881 18,924 

4.  Grocers'  licenses — 

These,  too,  are  granted  by  the  Excise  on  the 
principle  of  *  freedom  of  trade.'  There 
were  in  existence  in  March,  1881  .        .      14,150 


In  all,  licenses  •        •    169,397 


Against  about  159,000  such  licenses  in  existence.ini  878.  Q) 

'  I  may  here  reoapitulate  the  leading  features  of  the  aboye- licenses : — 
1.  Public-house  licenses, 

For  the  sale  of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer,  for  consumption  <on'  or  'off' the  ' 
pnmises. 

These  houses  are  licensed  under  the  Act  9  George  IV.,  cap.  61,  and  clause  1 
exida  as  foUows : —  • 

'  B«  it  therefore  enacted  ....  that  it  shall  bt  lawf^  for  the  justicet  .  •  • 


fil4  -     Lieensinff  Law$^ 

It  thus  appears^  in  reference  to  Ae  Acts  authorisifig  the 
above  four  principal  licenses,  that  one  has  been  fimmed  on  fte 
principle  of  ^  magisterial  discretion ' ;  two  have  been  framed  on 
the  principle  of  ^freedom  of  trade'  (a  principle  which  P«rlia* 
ment  has,  in  the  case  of  both  the  beer^house  licenses,  now 

to  grant  licenses,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  suck  persons  at  ihej^,  ik$  saidjtuiieet, 
shall,  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  herein  contcUnea,  emd  in  the  exercise  of  their  iis^ 
eretion,  deemJU  amd  proper,* 

Thus  the  principle  on  which  these  licenses  are  issued  is  solelj 
that  of  'magisteri^  discretion.'  The  Acts  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are,  in  their  main  points  connected  with  this  snlject, 
substantially  the  same  as  for  England.  On  March  81,  1881,  the 
nimiber  of  these  licenses  in  existence  was  ....  96,845 

2.  Beer-house  licenses. 

The  Beer  Act,  passed  by  the  Buke  of  Wellington's  (Govern- 
ment (usuallj  attributed  to  Lord  Brougham)  in  1830,  allowed 
'fireedom  of  trade'  in  t^e  sale  of  beer;  licenses  under  this 
head  haying  been  granted  by  the  £xcise,  and  having  been,  till 
1869,  beyond  the  control  of  the  magistrates.  The  Selwyn- 
Ibbetsou  Act  of  1869,  so  far  as  regards  the  retail  sale  of  beer 
'on'  the  premises,  was,  however,  a  distinct  protest  against 
the  previous  'free  trade'  measure.  Unfortunately,  by  oreiv 
looking  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1854,  namely, 
in  favour  of  the  entire  extinction  of  the  beei^hop  license,  the 
higher  duty  to  be  Ldvied  on  the  remaining  uniform  license, 
and  the  stringent  enforcement  of  penalties,  it  did,  in  fact, 
perpetuate  the  evil  against  which  thjeit  Committee  and  preyious 
ones  had  borne  the  very  strongest  testimony.  The  beeiyhouBe 
licenses,  though  now  no  longer  increased  ad  libitum,  still 
remain  to  the  number  of    ...,..«.        .  39,477 

3.  Licenses  for  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  drunk  '  off'  the 

premises. 
These  have  been  granted  on  the  principle  of  '  freedom  of 
trade,'  and  are  of  two  lunds,  viz. : — 

1.  Those  'granted  imder  the  original  Beer  Act  of  1830, 
which  were,  until  this  year,  free  from  the  discretion  as  to 
numbers  of  any  authority.  They  are  now,  with  Class  No.  2, 
placed,  by  Mr.  Ritchie's  Bill  just  passed,  ynder  the  'discretion' 
of  the  magistrates,  the  same  as  licenses  to  publicans. 

2.  The  second  class  of  beer-houses,  for  sale  by  retail  and    • 
for  consumption  'off'  the  premises,  are  described  as  'additional 
licenses '  granted    to    '  beer  dealers '  who    have  licenses  for 
wholesale  purposes.    The  number   of  both  these  classes  was, 

during  the  year  ending  March,  1881 '  18,924 

4.  Orocers'  licenses.    First  created  in  1860  and  1861.' 
These  are  beyond  magisterial  control,  and  are  granted  on  the 

priuciple  of  'freedom  of  tiade.' 

For  the  sale  of '  spirits '  to  be  consumed  '  off'  the  premises, 
there  were 6,490 

For  the  sale  of  'wines '  to  be  consumed  'off'  the  premises, 
there  were 7,660 


Say  in  all — Orocers'  licenses  .        .        .    14,150 

14,166 


In  existence  March,  1881— -licenses        •  169,89T 
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renounced);  and  one^  the  Act  authorising  grocers'  licenses, 
ivas  framed  on  the  principle  of  *  freedom  of  trade,'  the  principle 
which  still  regulates  their  issue.  This  anomaly  is  not,  how^ 
ever,  likely  long  to  continue. 

Although  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  has  now  caused 
Parliament  to  place  the  two  beer-house  licenses  under  ^  magis-* 
terial  discretion,'  yet  neither  under  a  law  thus  framed,  nor  if 
framed  under  the  principle  of  *  freedom  of  trade,'  have  the 
people  *  freedom  of  protecting  themselves '  from  the  sale  of 
an  article  which  they  find  not  only  to  be  dangerous  but 
destructive. 

In  the  isiSue  of  none  of  the  above  169,000  licenses  have  the 
people  of  the  districts  had  any  voice,  nor  after  their  issue  have 
the  inhabitants  had  any  power  to  regulate  or  control  the  sale 
either  of  the  spirits  or  the  beer  disposed  of,  however  injurious 
such  sale  mignt  have  been  proving.  The  magistrates  or  the 
Excise  having  once  granted  the  license,  the  pretension  has  been 
that  the  license  existed  for  all  time,  and,  except  by  its  for- 
feiture from  improper  conduct,  the  holder  has  been  led  to 
consider  that  the  license,  though  granted  to  him  without 
premium,  belonged  to  him  as  his  vested  right,  whereas  the  Act 
of  9  George  I  v.,  cap.  61,  expressly  restricts  the  duration  of 
the  license  to  *  one  whole  year  and  no  longer.^ 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  completely  this  country  has 
been  handed  over  by  Parliament  to  publicans  and  brewers  by 
recent  legislation.  The  beer-house  license,  under  the  Act  of 
1830,  not  having  been  found  to  work  well,  and  great  dissatis- 
faction having  been  felt  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  with 
the  principle  on  which  licenses  for  public-houses  were  granted^ 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  April  12,  1853,  appointed  a  Select 
Committee,  with  the  foilomng  instructions,  viz. : — 

*  To  examine  into  the  system  under  which  public-houses^ 
hotels,  beer-shops,  dancing  saloons,  coffee-houses,  theatres, 
temperance  hotels,  and  places  of  public  entertainipent,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  are  sanctioned  and  are 
now  regulated,  with  a  view  of  reporting  to  this  House  whether 
any  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  law  can  be  made  for  the 
^better  preservation  of  public  morals,  the  protection  of  the 
revenue,  and  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  public' 

In  1854  that  Committee  reported,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions, unhappily,  were  in  favour  of  *  freedom  of  trade '  in 
licensing,  accompanied,  however,  by  suggestions  in  favour  of  a 
higher  duty  on  licenses,  of  taking  sureties  for  good  behaviour 
from  the  licensee,  and  of  the  appointment  of  inspectors  for 
public-houses.     Although  no  legislation  followed  that  report, 

L  L  2 
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yet  the  procedure  of  magistrates  throughout  the  country,  in 
administcriug  the  Act  9  George  IV.,  has  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  its  free-trade  recommendations.  Thus,  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  our  magistrates  have  granted  an  undue 
number  of  public-house  licenses,  and  Parliament  has,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1882,  legislated  generally  in 
favour  of  *  freedom  of  trade '  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

The  wishes  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  ought  all  along  to 
have  been  consulted  with  regard  to  the  licenses  issued ;  and  I 
contend  that  existing  laws,  giving  to  the  magistrates,  or  the 
Excise,  power  to  grant  licenses  for.the  sale  of  an  article  of  such 
insidious  potency  and  danger  as  alcohol  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  communities,  are  fundamentally  wrong,  and  are  in 
their  operation  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  a 
free  country.  At  the  door  of  our  Parliament  lies  much  of  the 
blame  of  our  national  vice  of  intemperance.  The  people  have 
been  encouraged  to  the  excessive  drinking  of  alcohol  by  the 
undue  facilities  and  temptations  afforded  by  our  license  laws, 
which  have  been  constructed  on  the  vicious  principle  that 
temptation  may  with  propriety  be  placed  by  the  magistrates, 
or  the  Excise,  in  the  way  of  the  people  without  their  being 
consulted,  and  that  such  temptation  may  properly  exist,  after 
proof  that  the  people  suffer  from  it. 

To  all  such  principles  of  law  I  am  utterly  opposed,  involv- 
ing as  they  do  cruel  injustice,  and  granting  a  monopoly  and 
riches  to  the  few,  at  the  cost  of  national  demoralisation. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  principles  on  which  a  righteous 
license  law  can  be  constructed,  and  I  beg  to  repeat  my  convic- 
tion— that  it  is  unjust  and  immoral  to  allow  the  magistrates,  or 
the  Excise,  power  to  plant  amongst  the  people,  contrary  to 
their  wishes,  houses  where  an  article  dangerous  to  their  wel- 
fare is  sold.  My  conviction  is — that  in  the  sale  of  alcohol  the 
people  are  entitled  to  self-government,  a,  principle  which  is 
already  conceded  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  sanitary  regulations,  and  the  great  subject  of  elementary 
education.  It  is  extraordinary  that  while  the  care  of  the  poor 
is  confided  to  Boards  elected  by  the  people  for  the  purpose, 
the  main  cause  producing  poverty  should  be  placed  beyond 
their  reach,  and  the  excessive  sale  of  alcohol  be  encouraged,, 
without  any  powers  being  afforded  them  to  limit  or  arrest  it. 
It  is  accordingly  reasonable  that  the  principle  be  admitted — 
that  the  whole  control  of  the  sale  of  alcohol  should  be  lodged  in 
the  people  themselves^  through  their  elected  representatives y  the 
action  of  such  representative  Boards  to  be  limited  and  controlled 
by  Imperial  authority. 
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This  principle  —  namely,  local  popular  control  of  all 
licenses,  accompanied  by  Imperial  limitations  and  restrictions — 
is  that  now  happily  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society.  In  an  able  paper  recently  issued  by  the 
chairman  (Canon  Ellison),  he  refers  to  the  extent  of  the  control 
to  be  exercised  locally,  as  follows :- 

*  To  be  worthy  of  its  name,  the  control  must  extend,  not 
only  to  the  granting  or  refusing  of  new  licenses,  but  to  the 
reduction  of  existing  houses,  the  regulation  of  hours,  limitation 
of  the  structure  and  size  of  houses,  their  inspection,  and  the 
enforcement  of  penalties  against  transgressors  of  the  law.' 

In  these  views  I  heartily  and  entirely  concur.  Canon 
Ellison  goes  on  to  say : — 

*  That  this  would,  logically,  embrace  the  power  of  prohibi- 
tion is  evident.  But  such  a  power — containing,  as  it  does,  a 
new  principle  of  legislation — must  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
issue,  to  be  decided  by  the  Legislature  on  its  own  merits ;  its 
adoption  or  rejection  by  Parliament  in  no  way  affecting  the 
main  question  of  the  general  control  to  be  vested  in  the  rate- 
payers.' 

The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  have  not,  as  an  organisation, 
seen  their  way  to  declare  for  the  whole  principle  for  which  I 
contend — namely,  *  popular  and  Imperial  control,'  They  con- 
tent themselves  with  agitating  for  one  important  section  of  the 
principle — namely,  *  for  power  to  the  people  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  alcohol.'  But  prohibition  is,  so  to  speak,  only  one  segment 
of  the  whole  circle  of  popular  control,  and  however  indispen- 
sably necessary  would,  of  itself,  be  inadequate. 

I  entirely  agree  Avith  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  in  their 
demand,  and  feel  assured  it  must  ultimately  be  granted  by  the 
Lecrislature.  The  advantages  to  themselves  and  their  families 
of  living  within  prohibited  areas  are  being  more  and  more 
fully  recognised  by  the  people  of  his  country.  Take  a  case 
in  Liverpool,  the  city  with  which  1  am  connected.  The  firm 
of  Mr.  John  Roberts,  M.P.  for  the  Flintshire  Boroughs,  has 
had  large  dealings  in  land  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Roberts'  firm 
has  acted  on  the  principle  of  prohibiting  the  erection  of  public- 
houses  on  the  estates,  large  and  small,  which  they  purchase. 
Mr.  Roberts  states,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  these  restrict 
lions  from  a  land  or  property-owner's  point  of  view,  that  the 
fullest  experience  confirms  him  in  his  conviction,  that  they  add, 
generally  and  substantially,  to  the  value  of  the  property,  Mr. 
Roberts  has  heard  of  no  complaints  from  house^owners,  or  the 
tenants,  of  any  inconvenience  suffered  by  those  living  in  the 
districts,  although  some  of  the  people  living  within  the  area  to 
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which  the  prohibition  applies  would  have  to  walk  three-quarten; 
of  a  mile  to  obtain  a  glass  of  beer.  This  testimony  is  the  more 
striking,  arising  as  it  does  in  a  city  so  over-supplied  with  public- 
houses  as  Liverpool.  The  quantity  of  land  laid  out,  or  in 
course  of  being  laid  out,  by  Mr.  Koberts'  firm,  subject  to  abso- 
lute restrictions  against  public-houses,  is  now,  roughly  speaking, 
about  350  acres.  The  number  of  houses  will  be  about  10,000, 
and  the  population  affected  may  be  estimated  at  60,000.  This 
is  exclusive  of  other  small  portions  of  land  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Roberts'  firm  in  a  similar  way  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  holding  Church  property  in  London,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  country,  have  not  so  acted  in  r^ard  to  the 
lands  in  their  possession,  and  the  public  will  naturally  look 
with  deep  interest  to  the  decision  which  may  be  arrived  at 
on  the  appeal  recently  made  to  them  by  the  Key.  Canon 
Wilberforce. 

Last  year  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  a  leading  member  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  following  resolution,  namely : — 

*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Government 
measure  embodying  tne  Local  Option  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  18,  1880,  while  clearly  defining  the  principles 
and  conditions  that  are  to  regulate  the  sale  of  exciseable  liquors, 
should  entrust  the  administration  of  the  law  to  boards  specially 
elected  for  the  purpose  by  the  ratepayers,  leaving  the  jurisdic- 
tion affecting  branches  of  the  law,  as  at  present,  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  justice.' 

This  resolution  embodies  the  two  principles  I  now  beg  to 
submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  namely  : — 

First — Local  popular  control  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  through  boards  specially  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
ratepayers;  and, 

Second — Imperial  control  of  such  sale,  within  the  limits  and 
regulations  imposed  by  Parliament. 

Ko  opportunity  has  yet  offered  for  the  discussion  of  this 
important  resolution.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  all 
Temperance  friends,  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  may  raUy 
round  Mr.  Caine  in  his  efibrt  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  great  principles  of  license  law  which  his  resolution 
embodies. 

It  is  greatly  in  favour  of  such  a  resolution  that  the  Keport 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Intemperance  should  encourage 
the  idea  of  allowing  localities  to  try  experiments*  In  dealing 
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with  the  Kquor  question.  The  first  recommendation  of  the 
Beport  of  the  Lords'  Conmiittee  is  as  follows^  namely : — 

^  That  lesislative  facilities  should  be  aflbrded  for  the  local 
adoption  of  tfie  Gothenburg  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  schemes, 
or  of  some  modification  of  them.' 

This  reconmiendation  refers  to  experiments  to  be  made  by 
localities  at  their  own  cost^  that  is,  by  buying  up  existing 
interests,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  experience  of  Gothenburg 
in  Sweden,  where  the  sale  of  drink  is  carried  out  by  a  syndicate 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  apply  the  profits  not  to  their  own  per- 
sonal advantage,  but  to  public  uses. 

When  the  Report  was  drawn  up,  the  Lords'  Committee 
were  not  aware  of  Mr.  Koberts'  plans,  else  doubtless  he  would 
have  been  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  public  attention  would 
thus  have  been  called  to  so  valuable  an  experiment. 

The  Lords'  Committee,  in  the  36th  clause  of  their  Report, 
in  a  noble  passage  of  great  power,  argue  for  the  granting  to 
communities  opportunity  to  purify  themselves  from  the  miseries 
of  intemperance  by  methods  such  as  those  adopted  at  Gothen- 
burg, or  sketched  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  passage  is  as 
follows : — 

^  When  great  conmiunities,  deeply  sensible  of  the  miseries 
caused  by  intemperance ;  witnesses  of  the  crime  and  pauperism 
which  directly  spring  from  it ;  conscious  of  the  contammation 
to  which  their  younger  citizens  are  exposed;  watching  with 
grave  anxiety  the  growth  of  female  intemperance,  on  a  scale  so 
vast  and  at  a  rate  of  progression  so  rapid  as  to  constitute  a 
new  reproach  and  danger  ;  believing  that  not  only  the  morality 
of  their  citizens,  but  their  commercial  prosperity,  is  dependent 
upon  the  diminution  of  these  evils ;  seeing  also  that  all  that 
general  legislation  has  been  hitherto  able  to  effect  has  been 
some  improvement  in  public  order,  while  it  has  been  powerless 
to  produce  any  perceptible  decrease  of  intemperance ;  it  would 
seem  somewhat  hard  when  such  communities  are  willing,  at 
their  own  cost  and  hazard,  to  grapple  with  the  diflSculty  and 
undertake  their  own  purification,  that  the  Legislature  should 
refuse  to  create  for  them  the  necessary  machinery,  or  to  entrust 
them  "with  the  requisite  powers.' 

It  is  difiScult  to  see  how  such  experiments  could  be  tried 
unless  after  placing  the  control  of  licenses,  as  has  been  done  in 
Sweden,  under  boards  popularly  elected  for  the  purpose,  and  I 
conclude  accordingly  that  the  Lords'  Committee  have  reported, 
practically,  in  harmony  with  the  views  expressed  in  this 
paper. 

The  only  other  matter  with  which  I  wish  to  detun  the 
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Congress  is — ^the  area  of  the  proposed  licensing  dbtricts.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter  of  detail. 

The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  claim  that  country  parishes 
and  the  voting  wards  of  boroughs  should  have  powers  granted 
them  of  vetoing  the  sale  of  drink  in  their  respective  districts  by 
direct  vote. 

To  this  proposal  I  do  not  think  there  are  reasonable  objec- 
tions. But  the  parish,  or  the  voting  ward  of  the  borough, 
would  be  too  small  as  the  area  of  the  licensing  district.  None 
of  the  existing  areas  is  altogether  satisfactory  for  the  proposed 
new  licensing  district ;  the  best  area  is  that  of  the  poor-law 
union. 

The  areas  of  our  poor-law  unions  are  suflSciently  wide  to 
secure  a  selection  for  the  license  boards  of  capable  and  in- 
dependent men.  There  are  640  unions  and  single  parishes 
(which  are  held  to  be  unions  as  they  are  large  parishes)  in 
England  and  Wales.  This,  for  a  population  of  say  26,000,000, 
would  give  an  average  of  something  more  than  40,000  persons 
in  each  union. 

Poor-law  guardians  are  elected  for  only  one  year,  but  this 
would  be  too  short  a  term  of  office  for  the  license  board.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  term  for  which  they  are  elected  should 
be  three  years,  one-third  of  their  number  to  retire  annually, 
being  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  elections  for  the  license  boards  could  be  made  on  the 
same  day,  and  by  the  same  returning-officer,  as  elections  for 
the  poor-law  guardians,  and  thus  the  objections  raised  by  some 
tx)  the  cost  and  trouble  of  a  new  board  would  be  minimised, 
and  perhaps  would  be  little  felt 

I  would  be  thankful  if  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper 
approve  themselves  to  the  Congress,  and  if  so,  I  would  beg 
them  to  memorialise  the  Prime  Minister  in  favour  of  transfer- 
ring the  licensing  authority  from  magistrates  to  license  boards, 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  for  the  purpose,  with  such  Imperial 
safeguards  as  may  be  deemed  needful. 

Postscript. 

September  18,  1882. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  read,  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  an  extremely  interesting 
article  on  *  The  Temperance  Movement  in  Russia,'  by  Madame 
Novikoff.  I  recommend  its  perusal  very  earnestly  to  all  who 
are  seeking  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  our  English  license 
laws. 

Madame   Novikoff  conveys  to  us  the  good  news  that,  in 
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<x)ntrast  to  the  mistaken  support  to  the  demorah'sing  trade  in 
past  years,  the  present  reign  is  distinguished  by  its  reforming 
zeal,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Emperor  of  Kussia 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Finance  to  decide  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors. 

The  cx)mmittee  drew  up  a  scheme  of  temperance  reform, 
which  was  submitted  by  the  Emperor  to  a  special  commission 
of  experts,  selected  from  the  Zemstvos  (or  municipal  councils) 
of  the  Empire. 

This  special  commission  consisted  of  thirty-two  members, 
and  its  first  session  was  opened  by  General  Ignatieff  at  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  He  was  followed  by  the  acting  Minister 
of  Finance  in  an  interesting  speech,  which  Madame  Novikoff 
translates  in  full. 

The  special  commission  has  reported,  and  its  recommenda- 
tions may  be  thus  summarised,  namely : — 

1. — Liberty  to  the  Communes  to  close  all  places  for  the 
sale  of  drink  within  the  communal  limits. 

2.— Permission  to  be  given  to  the  Communes  to  establish 
communal  monopolies  for  the  sale  of  drink. 

3. — No  public-houses  to  be  established  above  25  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  one  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  that  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Zemstvo. 

4. — Tea  and  food  to  be  sold  at  all  places  where  drink  is 
consumed  on  the  premises. 

5. — Licenses  to  be  granted  by  contract,  and  the  price  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  fixed  by  law  to  be  divided  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  agricultural  populations. 

6. — Rigorous  supervision  of  the  public-houses  by  the  local 
authorities. 

7. — No  Talmudist  Jews  to  be  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  drink. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  know  the  fate  of  these  recom- 
mendations, which  are  the  decisions  of  an  Imperial  commission. 


On  the  Same. 

By  George  Baden-Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

THE  problem  with  which  this  Section  is  to  deal  to-day  has 
been  worded,  *  What  Reforms  are  desirable  in  the 
Licensing  Laws?'  I  take  the  licensing  laws  to  be  the 
Statutes  dealing  with  the  provision  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  I  wish  in  this  Paper  to  bring  to  mind  certain  prin- 
ciples that  are  only  too  often  overlooked  when  this  question  is 
broached. 
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I  take  it  our  liceDsing  laws   are,  or  perhaps  should  be^ 
imposed  for  three  main  objects : — 

(1)  The  raising  of  revenue. 

(2)  The  providing  wholesome  liquor. 

(3)  The  prevention  of  intemperate  drinking. 

In  its  present  phase  the  public  mind  is  too  apt  to  allow  the 
last  of  these  three — the  prevention  of  intemperate  drinking — 
to  swamp  all  other  objects  and  aims  in  licensing  laws.  I 
take  it  that  this  tendency  of  public  opinion  is  part  and  parcel 
of  that  most  marvellous  national  movement  that  is  now  quietly, 
steadily,  and  surely  proceeding  in  our  midst — I  mean  the 
widespread  temperance  movement.  I  regard  this  as  not  only 
the  most  wholesome,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  remark- 
able national  movement  that  has  occurred  in  recent  domestic 
history. 

I.  If  for  one  moment  we  consider  the  subject  from  an 
impartial  standpoint,  we  shall  be  led  to  see  that  this  movement 
is  in  great  measure  automatic.  I  should  be  the  last  to  depre- 
ciate the  grand  efforts  of  the  various  total  abstinence  Organisa- 
tions, but  I  maintain  that  they  are,  so  far  as  their  success  is 
concerned,  rather  an  outcome  than  a  cause  of  this  great 
national  movement.  They  have  rendered  crucial  assistance 
to,  but  they  did  not  originate,  this  wholesome  movement. 
Indeed,  had  they  originated  it  altogether,  it  would  not  be 
wholesome;  it  would  not  be  national.  I  have  studied  the 
question  carefully  in  most  of  its  bearings,  and  I  have  a 
great  confidence  in  this  national  repudiation  of  drunken- 
ness, because  it  seems  to  me  to  come  not  from  without 
but  from  within  the  people  themselves.  There  was  no  total 
abstinence  or  teetotal  agitation  in  existence  many  years 
ago,  when  among  the  upper  classes  in  England  drunkenness 
fell  into  social  disrepute.  And  this,  I  take  it,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  national  determination  no  longer  to  abuse  the 
good  gifts  of  nature.  Not  so  long  ago  among  the  highest  in 
the  land  drunkenness  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  en- 
couraged. It  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  social  duty.  Among 
these  classes  drunkenness  has,  in  comparatively  few  years, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  vice  and  a  disgrace.  This  change 
has  not  been  due  to  any  utilitarian  motives.  It  was  never 
advanced  that  such  drunkenness  in  any  way  injured  the 
general  prosperity,  or  even  the  national  morals.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  held  that  this  strange  luxury  of  the  upper  classes 
was  a  mainstay  of  the  general  revenue.  And  yet  the  custom 
has  been  laid  aside ;  the  fashion  has  been  thrown  off. 

Like  other  fashions,  this  change  of  its  own  good  weight 
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has  permeated  downwards  to  all  ranks.  And  when  the  ranks 
were  reached  m  which  sustained  bodily  toil  is  necessary,  then 
4;he  additional  plea  was  discovered  that  drunkenness  was  waste* 
of  time  and  energy.  And  this  is  the  grand  utilitarian  reasoning 
that  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  this  great  movement.  It  is- 
an  appeal  to  self-interest  wnich  cannot  oe  gainsaid. 

But  with  the  degradation  of  drunkenness  into  an  unpar- 
donable vice  from  its  older  position  as  a  social  virtue,  there 
came  an  awakening  of  the  nation  as  to  the  terrible  effect  or 
the  vice  on  morality  and  prosperity.  Crime  and  misery  it 
was  then  discovered  were  greatly  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  thia- 
evil  habit ;  and  when  once  this  discovery  was  made,  additional 
stimulus  was  given  to  the.  national  movement  against  inten>* 
perance. 

The  upper  classes  had  put  drunkenness  aside  as  foolish,, 
wasteful,  and  disgusting.  The  middle  classes  then  found  it  to- 
be  contrary  to  the  general  prosperity — both  industrial  andl 
moral.  And  now,  with  and  through  the  influence  of  these 
two  classes  of  employers  large  and  small,  the  wage-earning 
classes  are  finding  that  intemperate  drinking  is  first,  loss  of  the - 
profits  of  present  employment,  and  next,  loss  of  all  chance  of 
future  employment. 

Such,  I  take  it,  is  a  brief  but  sufficient  explanation  of  this 
new  national  movement.  Its  permanence  and  its  reality  de- 
pend upon  its  being  a  movement  from  within,  and  not  any 
mere  propaganda  of  teachings  and  moralisings  from  without- 
Such  are  the  facts  we  have  to  grasp  if  we  would  face  aright 
this  question  of  legislative  interference  with  the  liquor  trade. 

There  is  another  point  of  the  first  importance  we  must  not 
forget.  This  is,  that  the  great  bulk  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  con- 
sumed temperately. 

Kow  this  is  an  important  point,  and  one  not  often  put 
forward.  A  ^loment's  consideration  proves  its  intrinsic  truth. 
There  are  in  these  islands  say  fifteen  millions  of  adults — of 
people,  that  is,  of  an  age  to  imbibe  alcoholic  drink.  Many" 
of  these  are  teetotallers,  and  the  rest  imbibe  all  the  alcoholic 
drinks  that  are  imbibed.  Temperance  advocates  tell  us  one 
gallon  of  spirits  suffices  to  make  twenty  persons  tipsy,  or  one 
person  tipsy  twenty  times.  The  same  advocates  also  tell  us  there 
are  at  least  half  a  million  intemperate  drinkers  in  these  islands, 
although  the  police  statistics  only  reveal  180,000  charges  even 
of  drunkenness.  The  same  advocates  tell  us  that  we  drink 
annuaUy  120.  million  gallons  of  spirit  in  our  wine  and  beer, 
and  rum  and  whisky.  I  do  not  know  that  any  higher  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  these  doings.     But  what  does  this  in- 
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Tolve  ?  Allowing  that  the  half  million  intempente  drinkers 
are  tipsy  even  four  times  a  week  on  the  average,  that  accounts 
for  only  5,000,000  gallons  consumed  for  the  purposes  of 
drunkenness.  Or,  to  begin  at  the  other  end.  If  it  were  true 
that  even  one-half  of  the  spirit  consumed  in  these  islands 
is  consumed  for  intemperate  purposes,  that  would  imply 
that  all  the  adults  of  England  on  the  average  drink  them- 
selves tipsy  twice  a  week.  If  it  were  true  that  only  one-tenth 
of  the  spirit  consumed  is  consumed  intemperately,  even  so  all 
adults,  other  than  habitual  drunkards,  would  drink  themsehes 
tipsy  once  a  month-  This  woiJd  account  for  240  million  cases 
of  drunkenness  within  the  year.  But  if  we  eliminate  the 
teetotallers  and  those  who  never  get  tipsy,  and  take  a  calm 
survey,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  numbers  of  habitual  drunkards, 
and  on  the  other  of  cases  of  drunkenness  publicly  and  privately 
known  to  us,  we  must  acknowledge  that  200  million  cases  in 
one  vear  mav  not  be  an  altogether  erroneous  estimate.  We 
shall  not  be  altogether  wrong  if  we  assume  that  of  the  spirit  it 
<5onsumes  each  vear,  the  nation  consumes  one-tenth  intem- 
perately,  and  the  remaining  nine- tenths  temperately. 

This  consideration  has  of  course  a  very  important  influence 
ou  the  question  under  discussion,  and  yet  it  is  an  influence  I 
have  not  vet  seen  recognised  as  it  should  be. 

In  one  important  respect  it  comes  into  play.  The  propor- 
tion of  temperate  to  intemperate  drinking  may  be  taken  to  be 
as  nine  to  one.  The  effect  of  restricting  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  means  that  for  every  time  you  attempt  to  deprive  a 
drunkard  of  his  opportunity  for  getting  ti|)sy,  you  deprive 
thirty  sober  men  of  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  wholesome, 
stimulating,  cheering  food — for  that  is  what  alcoholic  drink  is 
if  consumed  temperately.  And  there  is  this  further  effect  that 
must  be  taken  account  of.  The  drunkard  is  enslaved  to  his 
vice,  and  that  means  he  will  do  all  he  can  and  all  he  knows 
to  obtain  drink.  The  sober  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  is,  ijtso 
factOy  not  enslaved  hy  his  drink,  vnW  take  to  other  drinks 
with  ease.  The  grand  consequence  is,  that  when  you  curtail 
the  supply  of  alcoholic  drinks  you  curtail  first  of  all  the  supply 
of  those  that  are  consumed  temperately,  and  only  at  the  last 
the  supply  of  those  consumed  intemperately.  The  more  a 
man  is  enslaved  by  drink,  the  greater  the  evil  effects,  industrial 
and  moral,  of  his  indulgence,  the  more  will  he  strive  every 
effort  to  circumvent  these  restrictions.  The  effect  of  restric- 
tions is  at  the  first  and  for  long  to  wage  war  on  temperate 
drinking,  and  only  in  the  end,  when  we  approach  the  limit  of 
total  abolition,  does  restriction  really  touch  the  real  drunkard. 
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This  is  why  the  total  abstinence  movement  in  apparent  actual 
results  has  achieved  so  little.  It  has  banded  together  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  teetotallers  and  temperate  men,  women,  and 
children.  But,  four  years  ago,  when  the  question  was  gone 
into  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords — that  is,  after 
forty-six  years  of  energetic  eflfort  at  private  and  public  restric- 
tions, with  large  organisations  spreading  a  network  over  the 
land,  appealing  to  all  classes  and  all  creeds ;  with  legislative 
aid,  inclusive  of  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1874,  restricted  hours  of 
sale  and  Sunday  closing  in  various  parts  of  these  islands — in  the 
face  of  all  these  measures  of  public  and  private  restriction,  all 
that  this  impartial  inquiry  can  report  is  that  '  there  is  no- 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  country  is  in  a  worse  condition 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.'  It  seems  as  if  all  these  great 
efforts  had  succeeded,  indeed,  in  winning  over  those  who 
drink  temperately,  but  not  those  bitten  with  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance ;  and  that  is  a  not  unusual  result  of  legislative  restric- 
tion. It  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  But,  as  I  have  said,. 
I  believe  there  is  a  great  national  movement  underlying  this 
visible  total  abstinence  movement ;  a  great  conscious,  successful 
throwing  off  of  a  great  social  evil.  It  is  a  combination  of 
many  things ;  greater  industry  impresses  more  and  more  work- 
ing people  with  the  conviction  that  drunkenness  is  opposed  to 
self-interest;  greater  prosperity,  involving  more  leisure,  has- 
induced  a  national  desire  for  rational  recreation.  Excursions^ 
music,  museums,  have  come  into  competition  with  drunken- 
ness as  national  recreations  for  the  working-classes.  These 
are  the  methods  which  wean  a  nation  of  drunkenness.  A 
higher  and  more  reasoning  standard  of  life  is  what  we  must 
look  to  rather  than  to  restrictive  measures.  These  latter  wage  - 
war  against  temperate  drinking,  but  have  no  commensurate 
effect  on  intemperate  drinking.  They  win  over  those  tem- 
perate natures  that  in  reality  need  no  winning  over ;  but  they 
exasperate  rather  than  influence  for  the  good  those  natures 
that  are  given  to  intemperance.  At  all  events  this  is  what 
recorded  results  tell  us. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  results.  If  now  we  look  to 
motives  we  shall  find  restriction  to  be  out  of  keeping  with 
what  we  hope  to  be  the  tendency  of  our  times.  If  liberty  and 
education,  and  our  much  vaunted  progress  in  civilisation,  mean 
anything,  they  mean  that  as  a  nation  we  are  advancing  to- 
wards greater  perfection  as  human  beings.  In  other  words,  we. 
should  be  becoming  more  capable  of  self-control,  of  self-respect,, 
of  moral  strength — in  short,  more  human  and  less  bestial;, 
more  grown  up  and  less  childisfau     Our  very  religion  teaches 
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us  that  of  the  two  it  is  far  healthier^  far  higher,  to  ask  for 
strength  to  resist  temptation  than  for  the  mere  removal  of 
temptation.  And  I  think  that  the  statistics  of  the  alcoholic 
drinKs  consumed,  coupled  with  the  concomitant  amount  of 
drunkenness,  prove  conclusively  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
distinctly  advanced  in  the  manly,  noble  strength  to  resist 
temptation ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  we  are  not  as  a  nation 
in  need  of  the  childish  remedy  of  restraint. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  what  I  now  say  is  not  to  the 
liking  of  many  of  those  who,  with  great  singleness  of  purposei 
would  treat  the  whole  nation  as  children  unable  to  resist  temp- 
tation. As  I  have  said,  I  think  that  by  its  acts  the  nation  has 
proved  it  has  put  on  a  great  manliness  in  recent  years  in  its 
self-control  in  the  matter  of  drinking,  and  that  restriction  is  an 
unnecessary  move  in  the  wrong  direction. 

II.  I  next  pass  on  to  consider  the  actual  methods  of  restric- 
tion that  have  been  proposed  in  liquor  Wislation.  They 
contain  in  themselves  the  self-contradictory  elements  of  prac- 
tical failure.  ^  Local  Option,'  in  some  form  or  another,  is  put 
forward  as  the  sterling  remedy.  The  resolution  which  annually 
embodies  this  idea  before  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  the 
effect,  '  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a  legal  power  of 
restraining  the  issue  or  renewal  of  licenses  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply  interested  and  affected, 
namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves.'  On  the  surface  this 
appears  logical  and  fair.  The  idea  is  that  each  locality,  in  order 
to  stop  drunkenness,  should  have  the  power  of  stopping  or 
curtailing  the  local  public  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
And  this  power  is  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  this  main  principle  of  Local  Option — embodied 
in  the  Permissive  Bill — means  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
that  in  any  district  where  there  is  already  a  ereat  majority  of 
temperate  people,  there  you  may  restrict  the  side  of  intoxicating 
liquors ;  but  in  any  district  where  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  intemperate  people,  there  you  may  not  restrict  such 
sale.  Already,  in  one  or  two  well-known  cases,  the  publicans 
themselves  have  declared  for  Local  Option.  And  their  reasons 
ought  not  to  be  ignored.  In  these  cases  the  presence  and 
influence  on  the  board  of  licensing  magistrates  of  some  ener- 
getic abstainers  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of 
public  houses.  The  publicans  and  their  fiiends  have  dis- 
covered that  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  if  free  to  express  an 
opinion,  would  reverse  this  despotic  action  of  their  present 
controllers  and  governors.  These  are  self-contradictory  issues 
which  are  not  infrequently  involved  in  attempts  at  legislative 
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interference,  bat  thej  are  issues  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
*have  apparently  overlooked.  The  Permissive  Bill  which  Parlia- 
onent  was  asked  to  pass  sought  to  arrange  the  number  of 
public-houses  in  any  district  by  a  vote  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  ratepayers.  This  might  help  on  its  way  a  district 
already  far  advanced  on  the  path  of  temperance ;  but  it  would, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  explicitly  prevent  a  thoroughly  intem- 
perate district  from  attempting  to  reform  itself  by  these  means 
of  legislative  restriction.  And  there  are  other  consequences 
that  would  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  the  abstainers  gain  the  upper  hand.  Gradually 
the  hours  of  sale  and  the  places  of  sale  are  restricted  in  number 
in  the  district.  The  drunkards  are  driven  to  concentrate  their 
energies  on  particular  places  and  times,  and  also  to  devise 
means  to  circumvent  the  law.  The  temperate  drinkers  either 
give  up  their  quiet  and  wholesome  modicum  of  a  pleasant 
drink,  or  adopt  means  to  provide  it  privately.  In  short,  the 
legislation  has  most  effect  against  those  who  drink  tem-« 
tperately. 

Then,  again,  such  legislative  restriction  in  the  matter  of 
flicensing  can  only  aifect  the  public  distribution  of  alcoholic 
•drinks.  This  may  affect  im}>ortation  and  manufacture  by  limit- 
ing the  public  sale ;  and  in  so  far  it  is  a  direct  interference 
with  the  free  course  of  industry  and  commerce ;  but  it  cannot 
affect  private  possession  and  consumption.  Thus  it  becomes 
class  legislation,  for  it  is  chiefly  operative  against  those  whose 
lack  of  means  prevents  their  laying  by  private  stores.  For 
instance,  it  weighs  on  all  who  drink  beer ;  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  beer  consumed  in  these  islands  is  consumed  without 
any  intemperate  effect.  Beer  is  certainly  one  great  stimulus 
to  toil,  not  only  in  its  direct  effect,  if  taken  in  moderation,  in 
stimulating  digestion  and  pleasantly  restoring  waste  of  tissue, 
but  also  in  its  indirect  effect  as  an  appetising  drink.  We  all 
know  what  it  is  in  hard  work  to  have  something  to  look  for- 
ward to ;  and  a  glass  of  beer  is  very  frequently  the  only  some- 
thing for  the  working-man  to  look  forward  to ;  and  in  so  far  in 
its  character  of  a  desired  reward,  beer  has  a  great  invaluable 
effect  for  good  in  the  national  industry.  To  restrict  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors  is  practically  to  restrict  the  sale  of  beer  to 
the  temperate  working-man.  The  consumption  of  wines  and 
spirits  and  strong  bottled  ales  in  private  you  cannot  affect  by 
any  alterations  in  the  licensing  laws.  The  drunkard  even 
now  takes  home  his  bottle  of  gin.  If  you  curtail  the  hours 
and  opportunities  for  the  public  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors 
generally,  >you  come  to  the  particular  effect  of  ciutailing  the 
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opportunities  for  the  wholesome  consumption  of  beer — the 
least  intoxicating  and  the  most  food-like  of  alcoholic  drinks— 
and  the  one  that  should  be  most  in  favour  with  the  working- 
man.  Meanwhile  you  do  not,  because  you  cannot,  in  any  way 
curtail  private  consumption  ;  and,  above  all,  that  most  disastrous 
form  of  private  consumption  by  the  drunkard  for  the  avowed 
purposes  of  intemperance.  In  some  cases,  sad  to  say,  work- 
men's clubs  already  have  been  prostituted  to  the  uses  of  intem- 
perate drinking.  Thus  Local  Option  would  seriously  endanger 
this  hopeful  club  movement.  Local  Option  seeks  to  shut  up 
*  public-houses,'  but  public  houses  were  established  to  provide 
the  public  with  the  refreshment  the  public  asks  for.  Lead  the 
public  to  ask  for  coffee  and  meat,  and  public-houses  will  not 
'wish  to  supply  gin  and  snuff.  Already  publicans  are  selling 
tea  and  ginger-beer,  and  in  many  ways  altogether  changing 
their  character  in  accordance  with  the  change  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  public. 

I  believe  it  is  an  ascertained  truth  that  the  British  work- 
ing-man is  drinking  less  and  less  alcoholic  liquor.  We  all 
know  he  is  not  having  temptation  as  yet  removed  out  of  his 
way,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  welcome  conclusion  that  he  is 
becoming  proof  against  temptation.  This  is  a  far  higher,  a  far 
sounder  matter  for  congratulation.  If  in  full  freedom  he  has 
strength  to  resist  temptation,  the  national  reform  in  this  direc- 
tion is  likely  to  be  lasting.  Whereas,  if  by  the  mere  aid  of 
others  and  not  out  of  himself,  if  only  by  the  removal  of  tempta- 
tion, he  become  sober  in  spite  of  himself,  then  there  is  no 
guarantee  but  that  in  brief  space  he  will  revolt  against  these 
extraneous  influences  and  revert  again  to  his  previous  evil 
courses ;  or  else  that,  in  the  place  of  this  one  vice,  his  unre- 
formed  nature  take  to  itself  other  vices  even  more  harmful. 

III.  In  conclusion,  I  would  sum  up  :  In  the  first  place,  in  any 
restrictive  legislation,  we  want  to  legislate  against  drunkenness 
and  in  favour  of  the  growth  of  that  self-<jontrol  which  can  only 
be  truly  founded  on  liberty.  In  the  second  place,  we  have 
three  somewhat  conflicting  ends  to  work  for — the  raising  of 
revenue,  the  providing  wholesome  liquor,  and  the  prevention  of 
intemperate  drinking.  For  different  but  equally  cogent  reasons 
each  of  these  ends  has  to  be  attempted. 

If  we  take  a  broad  general  view  of  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case,  I  think  we  shall  all  of  us  agree  to  those  general  prin-^ 
ciples  on  which  liquor  legislation  should  proceed : — 

1.  Heavy  taxation  ol  alcoholic  drinks. 

2.  Heavy  punishment  for  adulteration. 

3.  Heavy  punishnaent  for  drunkenness. 
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In  each  of  these  directions  there  is  ample  room  for 
Ivance.  The  Jirst  of  these  would  be  in  a  meaisure  restrictive 
f  a  form  of  expenditure  which  is  apt  to  be  wasteful  of 
ational  energy,  and  which  is,  at  all  events,  devoted  to  the 
rocuring  of  foods  that  are  distinct  luxuries.  But  it  leaves  the 
idividual  absolutely  free  to  indulge  in  such  expenditure  or 
ot,  as  he  may  deem  best.  And  if  we  object  to  any  form  of 
3Btriction,  this  particular  form  has  the  advantage  of  paying  its 
wn  way  by  heavy  contributions  to  the  national  revenue. 

National  expenditure  is  of  course  greatly  concerned  with 
le  suppression  of  crime  and  the  relief  of  pauperism ;  and  it 
sed  to  be  asserted  that  although  drink  might  be  a  prolific 
ause  of  both  crime  and  pauperism,  it  nevertheless,  by  its  con- 
•ibutions  to  the  revenue,  largely  contributed  towards  the  extra 
xpenditure  it'  caused.  But  this  contention  cannot  now  be 
pheld.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in 
le  revenue  from  alcoholic  drinks,  but  there  has  been  no 
quivalent  falling  off  in  the  expenditure  on  the  suppression  of 
rime  and  the  relief  of  pauperism.  Again  we  have  evidence 
liat  it  is  temperate  and  not  intemperate  drinking  that  is  on  the 
ecrease.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  nation.  Last 
ear  there  was  a  decrease  of  four  millions  sterling  as  compared 
dth  what  we  received  five  years  ago  from  the  taxation  of 
Icoholic  drinks.  The  revenue  from  tea  and  coffee  only  shows 
n  unreliable  increase  over  the  same  period  of  200,000/.,  and 
ven  the  revenue  derived  from  tobacco  only  shows  an  increase 
f  1,000,000/. 

If  then  we  increase  the  duties  levied  on  alcoholic  drinks, 
re  shall  either  increase  the  proportion  of  revenue  derived  from 
bat  source,  and  so  relieve  other  sources,  or  we  shall  check  the 
onsumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Taxation  is  a  ^  necessary 
vil.'  It  must  in  a  measure  interfere  with  trade  and  industry. 
}ut  so  does,  drunkenness ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  to  raise 
he  price  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  certainly  one  means  of  staying 
i-unkenness,  or  of,  at  all  events,  making  drunkenness  pay  for 
ome  of  the  evils  it  causes. 

The  second  principley  I  suggest — heavier  punishment  for 
dulteratioji — will  protect  the  honest  and  best  producers  and 
istributors,  and  so  maintain  a  high  character  in  .the  trade. 
Adulteration  has  been  described  as  a  form  of  competition; 
»ut,  in  the  retail  drink  trade,  adulteration  beomes  a  form  of 
emptation.  It  is  chiefly  adopted  as  a  means  either  to  enable 
k  man  to  become  tipsy  at  least  cost  to  the  purveyor  of  the 
Irink,  or  else  to  tempt  a  man,  by  thirstrcreating  admixtures^ 
o  drink  more  than  he  otherwise  would.     In  both  these  ways 
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adulteration  very  largely  promotes  intemperate  consumption. 
The  law  should  be  made  as  stringent  as  possible  against  this 
adulteration  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Heavier  fines  ^Ins  im- 
prisonment, with  all  the  loss  of  prestige  involved^  are  the 
means  to  preventing  such  unwholesome  adulteration ;  and)  so 
far  as  setting  the  law  in  motion  is  concerned,  I  am  assured  a 
great  deal  might  be  achieved  tp  stav  intemperate  drinking  if 
organisations  were  started  or  utilised  to  buy  and  analyse 
drinks  sold  in  the  chief  haunts  of  intemperance.  The  trade 
would  welcome  such  attempts  to  weed  from  its  ranks  those 
who  bring  not  only  disgrace  on  the  trade,  but  ruin  and  misery 
into  those  very  classes  on  whose  well-being  and  prosperity  the 
trade  ultimately  depends  for  the  demand  it  lives  by  supplying. 

The  third  of  these  principles — the  increasing  the  pvnish" 
merits  for  drunkenness — is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  principle  which 
might  be  utilised  to  a  very  profitable  degree.  As  I  have  said, 
the  chief  aim  of  the  temperance  reformer  is  to  check  and,  if 
possible,  put  an  end  to  intemperate  drinking.  The  nation,  aaa 
whole,  is  already  won  over  to  this  cause.  Punishment  for  all 
detected  drunkenness  should  be  made  as  stringent  and  as 
severe  as  possible.  Heavy  fines  plus  rigorous  imprisonment 
must  check  intemperate  consumption  by  the  preventive  effect 
of  example.  No  mercy  should  be  shown  to  a  drunkard  taken 
flagrante  delicto.  This  would  make  other  drunkards  more 
cautious,  and  so  sow  the  seeds  of  that  reasoning  circumspection 
in  the  matter  of  drink,  which  is  the  surest  antidote  to  intem- 
perance. Heavy  fines  would  have  a  further  reformative  effect 
on  the  individual  by  means  of  their  direct  appeal  to  his 
pocket.  This  cannot  fail  to  bring  home,  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  to  the  intemperate  drinker  the  fact  of  the  direct 
pecuniary,  or,  as  we  should  here  phrase  it,  economic  loss  such 
habits  bring  to  those  who  indulge  in  them.  And  the  certainty 
of  rigorous  imprisonment  would,  of  course,  appeal  specially  to 
those  unable  to  pay  fines,  but  it  should  include  all  others  as  well. 
And  whereas,  by  the  means  of  forced  abstention  for  a  period, 
imprisonment  would  in  so  far  prove  reformative  —  the  disf- 
agreeable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgrace  incident  to  such 
punishment,  would  prove  highly  deterrent.  Drunkenness,  then, 
for  the  sake  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual,  should  be 
punished  with  more  exemplary  severity. 

These  three  directions  are,  I  venture  to  suggest,  those  in 
which  liquor  legislation  should  advance  in  England  in  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  I  suggest  these  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
grievous  moral,  physical,  and  industrial  evils  of .  intemperate 
arinking  have  in  recent  years  become  widely  acknowledged 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  ialandB ;  and  that 
on  this  acknowledgment  there  has  followed  a*  tiionnigfaly 
healthy,  widespread,  and  national  determination'  to  repress  and 
also  to  repudiate  drunkenness.  I  would  rather  see  this  new 
national  tendency  realise  and  secure  its  own  ends  in  freedom 
than  see  it  handed  over  to,  but,  at  the  same  time,  enervated  and 
hampered  by,  any  external  direction  or  artificial  restrictions; 
for  these  latter  fail  in  practice  to  achieve  with  any  permanence 
that  thorough  and  general  suppression  of  intemperate  drinking 
which  we  all  so  earnestly  desire  to  see  achieved. 
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The  Rev.  R.  H.  Lundie  (Liverpool)  said  he  believed  that  Mr.  Balfour 
had  sounded  the  true  note  of  temperance  reform,  which  they  had  to 
look  for  in  the  direction  of  local  option  and  Imperial  control.  They 
desired  to  put  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  But  Mr.  Baden-Powell  argued,  that  if  this  were  done  sober 
districts  would  adopt  the  restrictions,  while  this  would  not  be. the  ca»e 
with  the  drunken  districts.  He  could  prove  the  contrary  from  his  own 
experience.  The  town  of  Liverpool,  to  which  he  belonged,  had  not  a 
reputation  for  sobriety,  and  when  the  question  was  agitated  there  some 
years  ago,  he  had  a  private'  census  taken,  in  a  portion  of  his  mission 
district,  on  the  question  of  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  public-houses. 
The  result  was  that  in  that  small  district  fifty-three  voted  for  their 
reduction  as  against  seven.  In  1875  there  was  an  ajipalling  manifes- 
tation of  crime  and  drunkenness,  largely  owiug  to  the  operation  of  tlie 
free-trade  policy  of  public-houses  of  the  magistrates,  a  mad  policy  for 
them  to  have  adopted.  He  cotdd  understand  a  free- trade  policy  in 
drink,  which  with  many  evils  might  have  certain  advantages.  He 
could  understand  a  restrictive  policy,  limiting  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  though  it  would  entail  the  mischievous  result  of  a  powerful  and 
arrogant  monopioly.  But  he .  was  altogether  imable  to  understand  the 
attempt  which  was  made  in  Liverpool  to  work  out  a  local  free-trade 
experiment  under  the  opraation  of  a  restrictive  law.  The  magistrates, 
by  this  insane  experiment,  had  mfiicted  injuries  which  survived  in 
terrible  power  to  the  present  time.  The  city  so  groaned  under  these 
evils,  that  in  1875  the  citizens  appointed  a  vigilance  committee,  which 
had  a  canvass  of  the  ratepayers,  taken  on  various  questions  such  as 
Sunday  closing  and  shortening  the  hours  of  sale.  In  favour  of  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  public-houses  by  cancelling  licenses  on  convic- 
tions jfor  breach  of  the  law,  they  found  46,000  votes  as  against  4,087, 
and  this  out  of  a  total  number  of  68,000  ratepayers,  many  of  them 
•being  at  sea.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Powell's  paper  had  been 
written  in  his  study,  and  not  from  experience  among  the  working 
people.  It  had  been  contended  that  loeal  option  would  only  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  sober  placesi  but  this  was  an  unwarranted  assumption. 
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He  found  that  sober  people  were  favourable  to  protection,  while  nianj 
drunken  people  affirmed  that  if  these  places  were  closed,  they  would  be 
thankful  to  be  freed  from  temptation.  He  affirmed  that  Mr.  Baden- 
Powell's  idea  was  an  illusion,  and  would  not  be  borne  out  by  those 
who  had  experience  of  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Powell  contended 
that  private  consumption  would  be  increased  by  such  arrangements, 
but  he  did  not  believe  this  would  be  the  case.  It  was  the  habits 
formed  owing  to  the  abundance  of  public-houses,  and  the  activity  of  the 
publicans  in  securing  sale  for  the  drink,  that  made  the  private  con- 
sumption so  high.  Mr.  Powell  said  further  that  drunken  people  would 
never  be  any  better  for  these  efforts,  while  sober  people  would  be  put 
imder  greater  restraints ;  but  he  forgot  that  there  was  always  a  lai^e 
margin  of  persons  who  were  not  yet  drunken,  young  men  growing  up, 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  tempted.  He  woiild  like  to  emphasise  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Balfour.  He  was  afraid  the  demand  for  the 
entire  and  immediate,  suppression  of  the  liquor  trade  would  rather 
retard  the  great  cause  they  had  at  heart,  as  the  country  was  utterly 
unripe  for  such  a  step.  U  leven  this  end  were  ever  to  be  gained,  it 
would  come  sooner  by  seizing  what,  as  a  practical  measure,  they  believed 
they  were  now  able  to  secure,  than  by  grasping  at  the  moon.  What 
they  should  try  to  do  was  to  try  to  gain  for  the  people  an  effectual 
control  over  a  traffic  which  deeply  affected  the  homes  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  all  classes  should,  therefore,  unite  in  trying  to  get 
through  the  licensing  boards,  elected  solely  for  this  purpose,  the  power 
of  the  issue,  control,  reduction,  and,  when  districts  are  ready  for  it,  the 
extinction  of  licenses. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (Dublin)  remarked  that  for  the  scope  and 
principle  of  Mr.  Balfour's  paper  he  had  nothing  but  approval.  But 
his  feelings  were  altogether  different  with  regard  to  that  of  Mr.  Powell, 
who  had  displayed  an  astonishing  amount  of  perversity  in  turning 
things  upside  down  and  inside  out.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
paper  must  have  been  written  to  set  the  section  by  the  ears.  He  com- 
menced by  -stating  that  drunkenness  had  almost  disappeared  from 
amongst  the  upper  classes,  and  that  to  this  fact  was  due  the  present 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  towards  'drink.  If  this  were  so,  what  was 
meant  by  the  cry  for  *  retreats  *  for  people  who  were  able  to  pay,  and 
the  elaborate  paragraph  in  the  Lords*  report  as  to  the  increase  of  in- 
temperance amongst  females  ?  If  they  looked  around  in  society,  they 
saw  little  to  encourage  the  pleasant  notion  Mr.  Powell  had  built  so 
much  of  his  argument  upon.  The  real  truth  was  that  the  movement 
had  begun  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  had  penetrated  upwards. 
Mr.  Powell  had  pointed  out  that  notwithstanding  *  forty-six  years  of 
energetic  effort,  and  private  and  public  restriction,  with  large  organisa- 
tions spreading  like  a  network  over  the '  land,  with  le^alative  aid, 
inclusive  of  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1874,  restricted  hours  of  sale,  and 
Sunday  closing  in  various  parts  of  these  islands,*  the  report  of  the. 
Lords*  Committee  was  that  there  *  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
country  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.*  That 
report  was  made  in  the  year  1878,  and  he  would  ask  where  were 
the  *  various  parts  *  of  the  islands  in  which  Sunday  closing  had  been 
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at  that  time  enacted  ?  The  Act  for  Ireland  had  not  then  been  passed ; 
that  for  Wales  had  not  even  been  mooted ;  and  it  came  to  this,  that 
Scotland  was  the  only  place  where  such  an  Act  was  then  in  force. 
What  legislative  aid  had  Parliament  given,  he  would  ask  ?  Mr.  Pow«ll 
said  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1874;  but  the  latter  was  passed  with  ihe 
avowed  intention  of  taking  all  the  good  out  of  the  Act  of  1872. 
In  fiict,  up  to  1880,  the  whole  bent  of  legislation  had  been  against  the 
temperance  reformer.  Mr.  Powell  further  said  that  to  pass  such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  Permissive  Bill  would  be  to  purge  communities  which  did  not 
require  it,  and  to  leave  those  requiring  it  as  they  were,  or  even  worse, 
and  would  deprive  the  sober  of  drink,  while  they  allowed  drunkenness 
to  go  unchecked.  How  could  Mr.  Powell  say  how  the  drunkards 
would  vote  when  the  issue  was  squarely  knit?  He  (the  speaker)  could 
speak  from  perhaps  a  wider  experience,  having  twice  superintended  a 
canvass  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford  on  the 
question  of  Sunday  closing.  His  experience  was  that  the  heavy  vote 
for  closing  had  been  polled  lowest  down  in  the  social  strata.  The 
great  difficulty  being  with  the  fashionable  streets  and  squares,  where, 
according  to  Mr.  Powell,  the  people  lived  who  had  solved  the  ques- 
tion !  Mr.  Powell  maintained  that  restriction  was  not  successful.  The 
Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  a  restrictive  measure,  and  had  it  had  no 
effect  upon  the  intemperate  ?  In  1877,  the  year  before  its  enactment, 
there  had  been  110,000  persons  arrested  for  punishable  drunkenness  in 
Ireland,  while  in  1881  the  number  was  only  78,000.  Mr.  Powell  had 
also  spoken  of  the  Permissive  Bill  regulating  the  consumption  of 
liquor  in  a  district,  but  this  was  news  to  him.  The  Bill  dealt  with  the 
sale  of  the  drink,  and  not  with  its  consumption.  Mr.  Powell's  remedy 
was  to  heap  punishment  on  the  drunkard ;  but  he  was  totally  opposed 
to  this.  The  State  should  not  establish  a  big  system  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  people  to  drink,  and  then  punish  the  people  for 
learning  the  lesson  too  well.  The  public  conscience  would  not  stand 
this,  and,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Powell's,  *  it  was  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.' 

Mr.  T.  C.  HoRSFALL  (Manchester)  considered  that  one  difficulty  had 
been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Balfour.  In  Manchester  he  had  acted  as  the 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Working  Men's  Clubs  Association  there,  and  it  had 
been  reported  to  the  Association  that  a  large  number  of  *  sham  clubs ' 
had  been  formed  in  the  last  few  years,  these  clubs  being  really  public- 
houses  in  disguise,  and  the  members  paying  merely  a  subscription  of  a 
few  pence.  Many  thousand  working  men  in  Manchester,  it  was 
reported,  belonged  to  these  ^  sham  clubs,'  and  in  entering  them  they 
felt  that  they  must  drink  for  the  '  good  of  the  house.'  The  evil  had  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  mayor  of  Manchester,' who  was  responsible  for 
preventing  infractions  of  the  licensing  laws.  The  mayor,  however, 
had  fotmd  it  to  be  an  impossibility  to  check  the  evil,  as  no  measures 
could  be  adopted  for  these  mock  clubs  which  would  not  affect  gentle- 
men's clubs.  He  agreed  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  this  evil 
was  the  increase  of  a  better  kind  of  recreation  for  the  people.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  drinking  habits  of  the  upper  classes  had 
been  much  lessened,  and  this  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
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imlMcoyemeiit  of  the  mental  life  of  those  clanes.  UDlesB  the  otodiaary 
wcn^ng  man  ooold  have  some  lecieatioa  brought  within  hia  reaoh,  be. 
Tvaa  forced  to  eome  exciting  ooonpation,  .each  as  gambling  and  driak- 
itig.  Although  in  large  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  the  magistatss 
had  the  power  of  controlling  publio^honses,  still  the  lioenabg  Act  wu- 
evaded  in  five  out  of  every  six  of  them,  and  he  was  in  ikvonr  of. 
associations  being  &rmed  with  paid  officers  who  should  visit  the  public- 
houses.  At  present  it  was  often  an  impossibility  to  get  anything  bat 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  evils  of  the  publicans  refusing  orduiaiy ; 
food  to  customers  would  be  materially  lessened. 

■  The  Bev.  Hskrt  ^lly  (London)  said  that  the  question  of  *  mod^ 
dabs'  had  been  tried  over  and  over  "again.  .  The  cruoial  test  wvs  as  to 
lA^ho  took  the  profits^  and  there  were  other  tests,  which  he  believed  wouUl 
beisufficient  to  detect  these  dangeroua  impostors.  Another  very^eijpiiB 
question  was,  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  spread  of  genuine 
dubs,  with  power  to  sell  liquors  to  members  without  restriction.  He 
beKeved  for  his  own  part  that  the  result  would  be  beneficial,  if  faropsc 
lAfluences  were  brought  to  bear  by  those  who  had  the  power-  Dr. 
Draper  was  right  when  he  said  at  the  Social  Scienoe  Congress  at  New- 
castle, that  if  men  would  consume  drinks  it  was  better  to^do  ao  at  the 
dub  than  atiihe  public-house.  The  number  of  puUio-houste  ought  to 
be  diminished.  Sir  Richard  Ciroas,  when  Home  Secretaiy,  had  statistics 
to  show  that  the  diminution  of  publicrhouses  did  not  lessen  theamoofit 
of  intemperance ;  but  these,  he  believed,  .were  fidsely  based*  Every 
additional  public-house  •  was  a  means  of  temptation,  and  the  great 
question  to  be  considered  wasf-r-how  their  number  could  be  diminished^ 
lliey  could  not  a<^e  too  much  with  those  who  laid  great  stress- upon 
the  iihportance  of  national  recreation  as  a  means  of  gradually  curing 
the  morbid  craving  for  strong  drinks.  If  workmen's  olubs,;  therefoce, 
were  wisely  managed,  they  would  do  more  towards  reducing  the 
amount  of  intemperance  than  by  striving  afUr  .local  option  or  the 
Permissive  Bill. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Blazebt,  B.A.  (Rotherham),  thought  that  Mr. 
Baden-Powell  had  not  made  sufficient  allowance  foF..thefi3eling  of  the 
country  in  favour  of  restriction,  which,  so  far  aa  it  had  been  exercised, 
had  acted  beneficially.  The  limitation  of  the  hoUra  at  night  and  OQ 
the  Sunday  had  been  beneficial  in  all  respects.  As  lir.  Powell  had 
contended,  tiie  difficulty  was  in .  reaching  the  lower  strata  of  drinken 
to  excess;  and  he  contended  that  the  limitation  of  public-houses  would 
result  in  greater  temperance.  In  places  Mphere  publio4u>use&  wene  close 
together  we  found  most  drunkenness ;  and  the  fewer  the.  number  the 
less  was  the  temptation  to  drink,  and  the  quantity  of  drink. oonsumedb 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Powell  as  to  the  necessity  for  looking  into<.the 
mani^^ture  of  strong  drinks. .  Some  of  the  drinks  Qonsumed  by  the 
working  man  were  thoroughly  vicious,  and  the  beer  produced  xx>nU 
not  be  always  termed  the  good  beer  of  wJbich  Mr.  Powell  had  spoikea. 
He  believed  that  the  fining:  of  drunkards  was  a  mistaken  policy,  and^if 
they  could  do  away  with  these  there  would  be  less  tendency  to  drunken- 
ness. He  thought  that  further  restrictionB  might  be  imposed  without 
doing  harm. 
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Westoabth  (London)  ^remarked  that  at  the  Australiaa 
;  considered  neceewry  to  forbid  the  sale  of  intoixicating 
caties.  He  ,had  seen  thepe  at:the  height  of  the  gold 
It  was  then  proverbial  that  a  drunken  person  waa  not 
lilt  which  had  caused  him  the  greatest  astonishment 
Outside  theee  fields,  on  the  other  hand,  all  sorts  of  riot 
were  to  be  seen ;  and  in  one  case  the  owner  of  a  small 
9  making  as  much  as  40,000^  a  year,  while  every 
Sdelboume  was  crowded  to  the  door.  He  agreed  with 
>  the  necessity  for  tiying  every  possible  prohibition  of 
t  believed  that  the  i^itimate  wants  of  society  oould 
me  better  way  than  by  the  public^house.  He  believed 
establishment  of  clubs  would  to  a  great  extent  remove 
bher  remedy  would  be  to  shorten  the  hours  of  public* 
rence  had  been  made  as  to  the  necessity  for  shortening 
morning ;.  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  early 
en  seen  the  workmen  tempted  to  enter  these  houses, 
therefore,  should  be  opened  at  so  early  An  hour  in  the 

Hii«L  (Secretary  of  the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day 

London)  thought  that  it  would  not  be  an  undue 
on  liberty  were  some  wholesome  check  put  upon  the 
Dg  drinks.  It  was  not  as  if  this  trade*  were  like  other 
'  aim  was  not  merely  to  put  a  stop  to  drinking,  but  to 
9e,  and  poverty.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Baden- 
l  no  mercy  on  the  drunkard^  but  would  rather,  deal 
ith  him  than  with  those  who  tempted  hini  to  drink, 
aid  be  treated  as  a  disease,  and  the  cause  of  it  removed, 
ale  of  drink  which  caused  it.  The  ratepayers  had  now 
\y  chose,  of  establishing  free  libraries  and  museums, 
ilso  have  the  power  to  control  the  drink  traffic  in  their 
osition  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  would  be 
hey  could  suggest  some  wise  plan  for  buying  up  and 
3  publicans.  They  should  also  unite  to  push  on  with 
tsing  of  public-houses  on  the  Sunday. 
MiDS  Clabk  (Salford)  said  that  at  a  former  meeting  of 
had  heard  a  paper  which  ran  very  much  on  the  lines 
owell's,  and  since  then  he  had  not  met  with  any- 
i  kind  in  the  same  direction.  Indeed,  after  alii  die 
\  liad  been  going  on  during  the  last  twenty  years  on 
K)uld  hardly  believe  that  there  was  a  serious  purpose 
the  paper.  What  had  tickled  him  the  most  was  the 
I  improvement  might  be  looked  for  in  tlie  habits  of  the 
because  they  had  acquired  the  knowledge  that  they 
ne  the  poorer  by  spending  their  money  m  drink.  The 
however,  were  able  to  take  this  in  with  the  greatest 

was  not  because  they  had  not  realised  the  oonse- 
that  they  had  gone  on  drinking.  They  were  likely  to 
•  as  long  as  the  same  facilities  were  afforded  for  pro- 

habits.    His  stand-pomt  was  the  reverse  of  that 
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occupied  by  Mr.  Baden-Powell,  and  was  even  in  advance  of  that  of 
Mr.  Balfour.  Indeed,  it  was  that  which  Mr.  Lundie  had  stigmatised 
as  trying  to  reach  the  moon.  So  far  from  believing  this,  it  was  almost 
within  grasp,  and  he  considered  that  shortly  some  measure  would  be 
passed  which  would  give  the  people  the  power  to  suppress  this  evil  in 
their  several  localities. — [Mr.  Lundie  here  remarked  diat  his  objection 
was  not  to  the  power  of  suppression,  but  to  their  going  in  for  that 
alone.] — Mr.  Clark  continued  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that,  as  he  had 
tmderstood  Mr.  Lundie  to  speak  somewhat  deprecatingly  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  efforts.  It  was  not  an  adequate  description  of  the  trade  to 
say  it  was  dangerous,  but  it  was  one  which  should  not  be  tolerated,  as 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  land  upon  which  its  curse  had  not 
fallen.  Even  Mr.  Powell  seemed  in  favour  of  dealing  with  the  trade 
by  way  of  restriction,  as  one  of  the  proposals  he  liad  made  was  for 
heavy  taxation.  If  the  ramifications  of  the  drinking  system  were  not 
so  universally  to  the  hurt  of  the  people,  there  would  be  no  logical 
ground  in  asking  for  its  suppression.  The  proposal  to  deal  with  it  as 
a  mere  question  of  drunkenness  was  an  inadequate  way  of  treating  the 
matter.  It  was  the  consequences  of  the  drunkenness  which  entitled 
them  to  call  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic.  With  regard  to  amuse- 
ments as  an  antidote  to  drunkenness,  he  believed  that  people  had  now 
so  many  amusements  that  they  had  no  time  for  anything  else,  and  the 
young  men  of  the  present  generation  were  not  half  as  much  in  earnest 
for  serious  work  as  those  of  the  last. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Bayley  (Nottingham)  thought  that  the  question  had 
been  discussed  more  from  its  religious  and  social  than  from  its  economic 
aspect.  He  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  local  option,  because 
those  who  could  afford  to  live  in  the  better  parts  of  a  town,  and  could 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  drunkards,  had  already  a  sort  of  local 
option.  If  they  shut  up  one  house  at  a  street  corner,  they,  however, 
only  made  the  house  at  the  other  comer  of  double  value.  He  was  not 
opposed  to  the  local  option  clauses ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  people 
would  have  intoxicating  drinks,  he  would  prefer  them  sold  where  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  William  Botley  (London)  had  seen  something  of  the  drink 
traffic,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  gained  in  connection  with 
various  municipal  offices,  and  he  agreed  generally  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Mr.  Balfour.  With  regard  to  compensation,  he  should  like 
to  know  why  brewers  and  distillers,  who  had  made  such  enormous 
fortunes,  should  be  compensated  ^  Would  they  compensate  the  thou- 
sands who  through  their  instrumentality  had  been  brought  to  ruin  ? 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  public-houses  could  be  brought 
back  to  their  original  condition,  as  places  for  refreshment  of  the  traveller, 
with  food  as  well  as  drink.  Mr.  Powell  had  spoken  of  beer  as  being 
a  cheering  food  and  wholesome  stimulant,  but  that  was  not  the  testi- 
mony of  many  eminent  scientists  of  the  present  day.  The  early  closing 
of  music-halls  and  other  places  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  direction 
of  temperance,  and  he  was  thoroughly  in  favour  of  rational  amuse- 
ments. 

Mr.  King  Fordham  (Baldock)  occupied  the  somewhat  anomalous 
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position  of  being  an  admirer  of  total  abstinence  and  at  the  same  time  of 
being  a  brewer.  He  would  much  prefer  Parliamentary  to  local  legis- 
latdon,  as  local  option  must  engender  ill-feeling,  and  be  distinctly- 
demoralising  in  its  effects.  Mr.  Powell  seemed  to  think  that  the  bulk 
of  the  liquor  was  consumed  moderately,  but  his  opinion  was  quite  the 
other  way.  The  various  speakers  also  seemed  to  suppose  that  all 
habits  of  intoxication  arose  from  public-house  drinking,  but  his  expe- 
rience was  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  he  had  known  began  with  one 
or  two  glasses  of  nourishing  sherry,  ending  at  last  in  habitual  drunken- 
ness. He  did  not  believe  that  the  number  of  licensed  houses  affected 
the  habits  of  intoxication  of  the  masses: 

Mr.  James  Solly  (Tipton)  demurred  to  the  idea  that  if  local  option 
were  adopted  it  would  be  made  use  of  by  the  sober  districts,  while  the 
quantity  sold  would  be  increased  in  the  intemperate  districts.  It  was 
more  probable  that  the  ratepayers  in  the  intemperate  districts,  seeing 
the  great  evils  of  drink  before  their  eyes,  would  be  more  ready  to 
reduce  the  fecilities  for  getting  it.  The  closing  of  public-houses  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  would  do  more  to  reduce  drinking  than  closing 
them  the  whole  of  Sunday.  His  experience  as  a  magistrate  led  him  to 
observe  that  most  of  the  cases  which  came  before  him  had  occurred  on 
the  Saturday  afternoons.  A  heavy  penalty  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
at  all  upon  the  drunkard,  and  only  pressed  the  more  severely  on  his 
wretched  family.  The  best  m6de  of  dealing  with  the  evil  would  be  to 
give  the  power  to  the  magistrates  to  send  the  drunkard  to  an  industrial 
school,  as  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders.  *  Mock  clubs*  were  quite 
unknown  in  his  district ;  but  he  believed  that  the  multiplication  of 
real  workmen^s  clubs  would  be  a  great  advantage.  He  looked  to 
amusements  of  an  intellectual  character  as  a  great  means  of  raising  the 
moral  and  intellectual  status  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Wright  (London)  had  no  doctrinaire  theories  to  bring 
forward  as  to  any  interference  with  the  private  rights  of  individuals. 
There  was  too  much  of  this,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  look  with 
favour  upon  any  such  interference.  Workmen's  clubs  were  the  great 
desideratum,  and  would,  he  believed,  meet  the  want.  When  these  were 
to  be  found  in  every  village — and  not  till  then — they  could  shut  up 
the  public -houses ;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  argue  on  the  merits  of 
laws  which  applied  to  only  one  class  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Drysdale  (London)  considered  the  drink  question  to  be  one 
of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  It  was  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  as  citizens  should  have  some  idea  of  how  it  ought 
to  be  treated.  It  was  impossible  to  look  upon  alcohol  in  the  light  of 
food,  as  it  had  been  now  conclusively  settled  that  such  was  not  the 
case ;  while  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  a  poison. 
His  path  in  London,  as  a  doctor,  had  been  strewn  with  the  graves  of 
beer-drinkers,  which  was  a  beverage  dangerous  to  health.  Those  who 
spoke  of  alcohol  as  a  food  or  luxury  were  labouring  under  a  total  mis- 
apprehension. He  would  not  be  prepared  to  favour  much  legislation 
on  the  subject^  and  the  best  manner  of  getting  rid  of  it  would  be  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  to  get  them  to  abstain  from  it  alU>- 
gether.     No  less  than  250  members  of  the  medical  profession  belonged 
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to  the  Medical  Temperanpe  Society ;  but  until  ihe  whole  of  die  profe 
-aion  were  converted  to  this  way  of  thinking  it  seemed  hard  to  put  a  lap 
upon  the  poorer  classea.  He  was  entirely  in  &voar  of  total  abatineooiy 
•and  he  would  ask  people,  what  did  they  drink  fov  ?  Was  it  notunwisa. 
•to  shorten  their  lives  by  the  use  of  suoh  a  pemiciious  thing  aa  alooholr 
which  was  of  no  use  as  a  food  or  f  (mt  any  good  purpose  ?  It  would  h^ 
«  mistake  to  put  people  into  prisoU)  or  prevent  dieir  getting  beer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wyles  (Coventry)  thought  private  drinlaqg  lay  hfr« 
yond  the  province  of  political  interference.  How  to  acconxplidi ,  its 
cure  was  a  most  difficult  matter,  as  education  and  culture  had  proved 
insufficient  as  a  deterrent  Amusements  also  fiuled  to  answer  the  poi^ 
pose ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  penny  readings,  they  liad  deteriorated  in 
«  year  or  two.  The  curse  of  the  amusements  of  the  country  had  been 
the  intermingling  of  drink  with  music.  It  had  been  uxged  that  locsl 
option  would  produce  ill-feeling ;  but  in  the  province  of  Gaaterbuzy 
144  parishes  and  districts  had  accepted  the  principle  of  prohibition 
through  the  sole  agency  of  the  property  owners.  There  was  not  ona 
pkoe  where,  if  the  feeling  of  the  people  were  taken  on  the  matter,  the 
verdict  of  the  men  who  had  the  power  to  do  this  would  be  reversed. 
He  thought  the  power  to  veto  should  be  given  to  the  people  rather  than 
(0  the  board. 

Mr.  Walter  Wren  (London)  conudered  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
law  to  provide  wholesome  liquor.  Tha«  was  no  doubt  that  the  pee- 
aent  licensing  laws  were  so  bad  that  the  country  ought  to  have  aome 
better  system,  which  could  be  done  by  having  self-government  and  by 
•doing  away  with  the  evils  which  led  to  dnmkenness.  There  should  bs 
no  fresh  interference  with  the  licensing  laws,  which  were  altogether 
bad,  and  should  be  wholly  condemned.  One  of  the  most  pressing 
refoims  should  be  self-government,  so  that  the  people  might  be  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  i^q  pernicious  action  of  the  licensing  laws. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  miseries  of  dnmkenness  could  soon  be  pre- 
vented ;  and  when  every  man  and  woman  had  a  vote  under  the  rQ>re- 
aentative  system,  the  abuses  which  resulted  from  the  licensing  laws 
could  be  put  down  by  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  E.  H.  GrORDON  (Nottingham)  thought  they  could  do  well  enough 
without  any  laws  relating  to  drink.  If  they  did  away  with  such  laws 
they  would  find  the  people  would  stand  upon  their  own  merits ;  and 
his  own  experience  showed  him  that  pover^  was  quite  as  much  the 
cause  of  drunkenness  as  drunkenness  was  of  poverty. 

Dr.  EwiKG  Whittle  (Liverpool)  considered  that  great  good  had 
arisen  from  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  of  1872,  which  restricted  the  hours  of 
drinking,  and  the  improved  condition  of  the  streets  must  be  apparent 
to  everyone.  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  later  legislation  had  into^fered 
with  this  to  some  extent. 

'  Mr.  Baden-Powell,  in  reply,  said  that  he  must  congratulate  Mr. 
Balfour  and  himself  on  the  capital  discussion  to  which  their  papers  had 
given  rise ;  but  at  that  late  hour  he  would  not  refer  in  detail  to  the 
various  criticisms,  but  merely  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  prominent 
He  desired  specially  to  protect  himself  against  the  lllogicaLcriticisiD 
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adopted  by  several  speakers,  in  making  the  term  '  alcohol '  a  substitute 
fisr  the .  teraL  '  alcoholic  drrnksJ  This  was  a  misleading  fallacy  too 
commonly  indulged  in  by  temperance  orators.  He  had  spoken  distinctly 
^(  beer  as  :beifig  different  from  spirits,  and  being  more  of  a  food ;  it  was 
aa  alcoholic  drmk,  but  not  alcohol.  He  was  astonished  at  Mr.  Clark, 
who  asked  him  whether  he  was  serious  in  his  paper,  or  whether  it  was 
all  a  grim  joke.  Mr.  Clark  said  that  for  the  past  twenty  years  he  had 
met  with  no  serious  treatment  of  the  subject  from  his  (^Mr.  Poweirs) 
point  of  view.  He  could  not  believe  that  Mr.  Clark  was  serious, 
because  if  so,  he  stood  convicted  of  having  ignored  during  that  period 
a  great  mass  of  information  on  the  special  subject  on  which  he  professed 
to  teach  the  public.  For  twenty  years  there  had  been  debates  on  the 
subject  in  Parliament,  in  which  half  of  the  speakers  had  adopted  his 
(Mr.  Poweirs)  point  of  view.  Were  they  therefore  to  assume  that  this 
was  mere  joking  ?  Some  of  the  speakers  had  referred  to  his  ideas  as 
^  theoretic'  One  said  that  Mr.  Cross  had  a  mass  of  statistics  iti  the 
Home  Office  proving  his  case;  and  this  speaker  added  that  he  dis- 
believed these  statistics.  Statistics,  however,  were  recorded  facts,  and 
it  was  to  fact  and  experience  that  he  entirely  trusted.  He  knew  that 
tea  was  the  common  drink  in  the  Australian  Bush,  because  public- 
houses  were  so  few  and  &Lr  between,  but  in  the  townships  were  to  be 
9een  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  forms  of  drunkenness.  Talking  of 
facta,  Mr.  Wren  told  them  they  must  take  the  licensing  out  of  the 
haLuds  of  the  ma^strate?,  because  too  many  of  them  were  landowners. 
As  a  miatter  of  fact,  however,  the  only  attempts  at  district  restriction  or 
wohibidon  as  yet  made  had  been  by  landowners  on  their  own  lands. 
He  was  surprised  and  grieved  to  find  Mr.  Balfour,  as  a  final  appeal, 
asking  that  measures  proposed  as  desirable  for  despotic  and  barbaric 
Bussia  should  be  applied  to  free  and  educated  England.  His  argument 
was,  that  in  dealing  with  the  evil  of  drunkenness  they  must  attack  and 
purify  the  motive  rather  than  the  result — the  cause,  not  the  cfiect^  He 
differed  from  many  present  as  to  the  means,  but  they  were  all  agreed 
as  to  the  end.  They  all  equally  had  it  at  heart  that  drunkenness  in 
England  should  be  both  repressed  and  repudiated. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  reply,  said  that  several  of  the  objections  which  had 
arisen  during  ijie  discussion  had  been  answered  by  previous  speakers. 
It  had  been  said  by  one  speaker  that  no  licensing  reform  was  wanted, 
but  another  had  shown  that  it  was  necessary.  Why  should  publicans 
be  permitted  by  law  to  open  houses  for  the  sale  of  an  article  not  only 
dangerous  but  destructive,  and  the  people  not  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter?  Mr.  Powell  had  spoken  as  if  restriction  would  interfere  wit^ 
reaconable  recreation ;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  He  had  opened  a 
temperance  coffee-house  in  his  own  village,  in  which  a  '  free-and-easy  * 
had  been  held  every  Saturday  night :  and  the  effect  was,  he  believed, 
beneficial.  He  did  not  discuss  the  matter  as  a  revenue  or  financial 
iqiiestion ;  but  he  might  remark  that  the  two  iniquities  which  were 
injuring  our  industries  were  the  opium  trade  abroad  and  exiceaBive 
dnnking  at  home ;  and  if  these  were  restricted,  there  would,  he  felt 
certain,  be  a  great  development  of  trade,  and  of  the  comfort  of  .our 
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people.  As  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  would  escape  from  present 
evils,  they  must  have  a  licensing  law  founded  on  a  moral  basis.  He 
then  moved : — 

•  That  this  Department  recommend  the  Council  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
memorinliBing  the  Prime  MiniRter  in  favour  of  transferring  the  licensing  authority 
from  Magistrates  to  Licensing  Boards,  elected  by  the  Batepayers  for  the  purpose, 
with  such  Imperial  safeguards  as  may  be  deemed  needfuL' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lundie  seconded  this  resolution,  which  being  put  by 
the  President,  was  carried  by  eight  to  four,  twelve  only  voting  out  of 
an  audience  of  thirty-eight. 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMS. 

What  are  the  comparative  Advantages^  Social  and  Economic, 
of  Large  and  Small  Farms  7^    By  WiLLIAM  LirscOMB. 

THE  first  consideration  which  presents  itself  in  connection 
with  this  subject  is,  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
the  two  classes  of  farms. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  have  some  clear  definition 
of  what  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  term  '  small  farm,'  and  I 
propose  therefore  to  make  the  limit  100  acres.  I  know  dis- 
tricts in  which  90  acres  would  be  considered  rather  a  large 
farm,  and  others  where  150  acres  would  be  thought  a  small 
one.  To  be  accurate,  I  must  exclude  from  consideration  hold- 
ings from  100  to  300  acres,  as  being  in  common  estimation 
neither  large  nor  small  farms ;  but  this  course  can  hardly  be 
deemed  satisfactory  when  accompanied  by  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make  as  to  the  total  acreage  covered  by  each  class 
of  holdings  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  the  abstract  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1880 
they  may  be  thus  classed : — Holdings  under  100  acres  cover 
9,492,000  acres ;  holdings  between  100  acres  and  300  acres 
cover  13,482,000  acres;  holdings  above  300  acres  cover 
9,145,000  acres.  Deducting  from  the  first  class  the  holdings 
we  can  hardly  call  fanns — viz.  such  as  do  not  exceed  five  acres 
(which  by  a  former  return  appear  to  cover  395,000  acres),  we 
find  a  singular  equality  in  the  respective  areas  occupied  by 
holdings  not  exceeding  100  acres  and  those  exceeding  300. 
This  fact  is  well  worth  noting,  because  wherever  public  dis- 
cussions take  place  respecting  the  welfare  of  agricultural 
tenants,  the  S])eakers  (and  I  might  add  the  audience)  are  nearly 
always  composed  of  farmers  who  represent  large  holdings, 
exceeding  300  acres,  or  of  persons  whose  incomes  are  derived 
principally  from  sources  other  than  that  of  farming.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  arguments  and  pleadings  often  leave  out  of 
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sight  the  small  tenancies,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  in  actual 
area  they  equal  the  large  ones ;  while  in  point  of  numbers, 
as  occupiers,  they  are  twenty  to  one  at  least. 

Turning  to  the  medium-sized  holdings,  ranging  from  100 
to  300  acres,  the  acreage  covered  is  no  less  than  42  per  cent, 
of  the  whole ;  in  numbers  they  form  14  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tenancies. 

We  may  draw  some  further  useful  information  from  these 
tables  bearing  on  this  subject  with  reference  to  the  particular 
districts  where  the  small  tenancies  prevail,  and  where  farms 
above  300  acres  are  rare.  I  will  take  four  counties  alpha- 
betically.    [I  omit  hundreds  in  the  figures.] 


County 

Total  acreage 

Are*  of 

farms  below 
lUO  acres 

Area  of 

farms  above 

800  acres 

• 

Derby     .... 
Devon     .... 
Westmoreland 
York,  West  Riding 

512,000 

1,165,000 

240,000 

•      1,190,000 

143,000 
364,000 
102,000 
532,000 

57,000 
]62,C00 

45,000 
176,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  counties  in  which  the  small 
comprise  so  much  wider  an  area  than  the  large  holdings  are 
alike  in  their  physical  characteristics.  The  valleys  are  narrow, 
the  adjacent  hills  rise  steeply  and  attain  a  very  considerable 
elevation.  There  are  large  tracts  of  rugged^  broken  land, 
only  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  a  patchy,  irregular  way,  and 
by  means  of  small  enclosures.  The  climate,  too,  of  the  up- 
lands in  these  typical  counties  is  such' as  to  render  the  pro- 
tection of  fences  at  frequent  intervals  of  great  importance. 
The  large  proportion  of  grass  land  forms  also  an  essential 
feature  in  these  districts,  as  the  maintenance  of  cows  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  habits  of  this  class  of  tenants,  and  mainly 
contributes  to  their  well-doing.  The  percentage  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Derby,  59-3 ;  Devon,  30*8  ;  Westmoreland,  40*4  ; 
York,  West  Riding,  44*3;  average,  43'7 :  making  on  an 
average  more  than  two-fifths  in  permanent  grass. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  natural  home  of  the  small  farmer ; 
and  we  may  fairly  expect  that,  as  Nature  is  on  his  side,  he 
will  in  spite  of  the  advances  of  science  continue  *to  hold  his 
own '  in  such  districts.  I  for  one  am  not  the  least  inclined 
to  deplore  that  such  is  the  case,  and  I  believe  that  the  nation 
at  large  would  lose  considerably  by  the  disappearance  of  small 
farms. 

It  is  surprising  how  great  a  variety  of  produce  these  small 
cultivators   take  weekly  to  market.     Poultry,  eggs,  butter. 
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peA,  yeg^tahles,  honey  y  firuit,  luid  aometunes  flow^n>  i^  <M^ 
yeyed  to  the  market  town  as  r^olAr||T  as  the  week,  comei 
round ;  besides  the  daily  supply  of  nmk,  which  the  {Nropunr 
quity  of  a  railway  station  enables,  thousands  of  thetti  now  to 
despatch  to  large  towns  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  tb^ 
eaa^  there  is  no  loss  Iby  the  middleniiEiB.  The  gudewifeor  tl^ 
daughter  gets  the  full  price  of  their  varied  produce^  ao  care- 
fttUy  scraped  together  for  market  4ay,  by  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer.  They  often  trudge  on  foot  with  their  baskets,  or 
use  a  spring  cart  (not  of  the  newest  type)  drawn  by  the  least 
useful  horse  on  the  farm — the  old  mare,  whose  jog-trot  seems 
purely  mechanical ;  or  her  grandson,  who  has  learnt  no  pace 
at  all — ^which  conveys  the  mistress,  and  perhaps  her  neighbour, 
with  their  joint  stores  to  the  chosen  market  town.  And  if 
'  there  be  a  choice  between  towns  within  reach,  you  may  rely 
upon  their  knowing  whether  a  halfpenny  a  pound  more  can  be 
obtained  at  one  place  than  another  for  their  butter,  or  sixpence 
a  couple  for  their  chickens;  and  two  or  three  miles  extn 
distance  will  not  deter  them  from  going  to  the  best  market 
In  short,  in  every  way  the  pence  are  eagerly  watched  by  them; 
and  if  ^  the  bread  of  carefulness '  is  eaten  by  one  class  more 
than  another,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  largest  coor^ 
sumption  of  that  particular  loaf  to  the  small  farmers  now 
under  consideration. 

Herein  lies,  therefore,  much  of  the  advantage  of  the  small 
holding.  No  saving  is  beneath  the  notice  of  the  family,  every 
member  of  which  works  with  his  or  her  own  hands.  If  there 
is  not  full  work  on  the  land  for  the  single  horse  or  pair  of 
horses,  a  day's  hiring  to  carry  coals  or  to  do  any  other  jobbing 
work  is  at  once  resorted  to ;  or  the  neighbour  is  assisted,  with- 
an  assurance  that  he  will  afford  a  similar  help  in  his  turn. 

But  of  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  small  occupier,  as 
compared  with  the  large  one,  the  saving  in  hired  labour  is  the 
greatest.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  labour  has  increased  in  price  from  30  to  50  per  cent* 
So  long  as  the  work  of  the  farm  is  performed  by  the  occupier 
and  his  family,  this  great  advance  has  not  affected  him  in- 
juriously. In  harvest  time  only  is  he  forced  to  find  ready 
money  for  labour,  and  then,  it  must  be  owned,  that  be  often 
stints  what  would  be  well-spent  money  in  more  quickly  secur- 
ing his  crops. 

Not  only  is  the  small  farmer  freed  from  the  increased 
weekly  wage  bill,  which  causes  the  shoe  of  the  large  farmer  to 
pinch,  but  he  also  happily  escapes  an  aggravation  of  that 
pinching,  which  I  fear  is  almost  a  general  complaint — ^nameljr 
the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  labour. 
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No  doubt  the  advance  made  in  agriculturdi  implement- 
making  atones  in  some  degree  for  diminished  skill  in  the 
labourer,  but  nothing  can  atone  for  want  of  interest  in  his 
work.  This  must  tell  its  tale  day  by  day,  and  especially  ill 
the  well-being  of  animals  confided  to  his  care.  So  far  aH  his 
knowledge  extends^  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  man  who 
does  his  own  work,  and  tends  his  own  beasts,  will  do  both  in  a 
willing  spirit,  and  with  the  single  view  of  making  the  result 
successful. 

•In  an  economic  point  of  view  I  think  these  are  the  main 
advantages  possessed  by  the  small  farmer. 

I  might  state  that  in  times  of  epidemic  diseases,  no  such 
ruinous  results  ensue  from  an  attack,  where  the  herds  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  holdings,  as  where  aggregated  in 
large  quantities,  under  united  roofs,  or  in  contiguous  fold&r. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  of  all  losses  inflicted- 
upon  the  entire  agricultural  community,  none  have  been  so 
heartbreaking  and  so  very  hard  to  bear,  as  those  which  arose 
from  imported  disease.  Year  after  year,  we,  who  attended 
our  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  supplicated  for  protection  from 
this  scourge,  and  as  regularly  we  were  taunted  with  only 
desiring  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  meat.  Happily  we  now  live 
under  better  auspices ;  we  are  comparatively  free  from  disease^ 
and  our  stock  is  again  increasing  in  numbers ;  but  it  is  only 
by  never-ceasing  vigilance  that  the  scourge  can  be  kept  from 
our  doors. 

I  will  now  give  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  returned  in  the  tables  published  last  year  for  these  four 
counties,  so  as  to  afford  some  comparison  with  the  counties  of 
nearly  equal  area,  which  I  shall  presently  advert  to,  as  princi- 
pally occupied  by  large  farms : — 


County 

• 

Stock  . 

• 

Area  of 

ooltlyated 

land 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Derby     ... 
Devofa     . 
Westmoreland 
York,  We8t  JRiding 

Total 

Average     per    100 
acreb     . 
In  England     . 

21,680 

55,124 

8,321 

52,844 

133,481 

233,409 

61,397 

238,810 

191,243 
745,030 
820,316 
591,429 

30,552 

86,621 

4,255 

60,645 

512,334 
1,165,926 

249,006 
1,188,949 

137,969 

667,097 

1,848,018 

182,073 

3,116,215 

4-1 
4-4 

21-0 
16-9 

59-3 
62-4 

6-8 

70 

— . 

By  this  comparison  with  the  percentage  given  for  the  whole 
of  England  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  preponderating 
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number  consists  of  cattle,   sheep  and  (ligs  falling  below  the 
average. 

I  must  now  briefly  consider  the  social  advantages  of  the 
small  farms. 

First,  they  afford  stepping  stones  for  the  industrious  and 
thrifty  labourer  to  attain  a  position  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence. '  When  a  little  farm  we  keep'  has  ever  been  the 
cherished  hope  of  the  decent  couple  who  form  the  best  type  of 
farm  servants,  who  have  no  wish  to  migrate  to  towns,  or  Uy 
grope  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  instead  of  cultivating  its 
surface,  for  the  sake  of  higher  wages. 

Very  often  such  men  exchange  moderate  hours  of  labour, 
and  regular  wages,  for  a  life  of  almost  incessant  toil,  and  very 
meagre  recompense.  But  they  are  their  own  masters,  and  they 
fill  a  most  important  position  in  the  social  scale  by  shading  off 
the  sharp  outlines  which  too  often  exist  between  employer  and 
.workman. 

In  an  ordinary  parish  of  two  or  three  thousand  acres,  it  is 
surely  far  more  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  well  being  of 
twenty  or  thirty  distinct  *  homesteads '  (I  use  the  term  in  its 
fullest  sense  with  all  its  surroundings),  with  a  family  trained  to 
assist  their  parents  within  its  precincts,  than  to  know  that  two 
or  three  persons  are  alone  in  an  independent  position,  and  the 
rest  are  their  servants,  compelled  perhaps  to  walk  long  weary 
distances  to  their  work,  and  sending  their  children  in  any 
direction  for  employment  which  chance  may  present  as  the  best 
for  the  time  being.  Of  course,  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  small  farmer  grow  up,  they  may  seek  situations  in  varied 
capacities ;  and  who  does  not  know  that  the  most  valued  ser- 
vants they  possess,  look  to  the  small  farm  as  their  home,  and 
are  as  proud  of  that  home  having  been  in  the  family  for  some 
generations,  as  any  landowner  is  of  his  ancient  patrimony. 

Many  a  pound  finds  its  way  from  these  scattered  offshoots 
to  help  the  old  folk  to  keep  the  home  together,  and  great  is  the 
rejoicing  when  all  can  meet  under  its  roof  at  holiday  time,  and 
discuss  each  little  detail  of  its  management. 

If  such  a  sentiment  as  honest  pride  is  to  be  respected,  I 
know  of  no  such  field  for  its  exercise  as  in  these  thousands  of 
humble  homes,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  there  is  no  class 
in  the  country  to  whom  society  owes  more  than  to  the  small 
farming  class. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  often  to  trust  to  the  forbearance 
of  their  landlord,  and  have  in  many  ways  to  ask  for  his  assist- 
ance when  bad  times  press  them  hard.  They  have  but  little 
reserve  fund  to  fall  back  upon,  and  the  last  thing  they  think 
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of  is  to  abandon  their  little  farm  because  it  does  not  pay. 
Happily,  their  trust  is  seldom  misplaced,  at  any  rate  on  the 
large  esta,tes  which  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  them,  and  a 
mutual  feeling  of  confidence,  which  contributes  no  little  to  the 
sweetness  of  life  as  well  as  to  its  success,  enables  them  to  tide 
over  a  temporary  disaster,  when,  upon  strictly  commercial  prin- 
ciples, they  ought  certainly  to  have  been  swamped. 

I  now  turn  to  the  advantages  possessed  by  large  farms. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  economical  advan- 
tages of  large  holdings,  that  I  need  not  dilate  much  upon 
them. 

First,  I  will  refer  to  the  landlord's  capital  required  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  by  far  the  largest  item  in  every  farm 
equipment. 

There  is  a  large  saving  under  this  head  both  in  the  first 
erection,  and  in  the  subsequent  maintenance,  where  a  large  farm 
is  concerned.  I  will  assume  as  the  size  of  a  small  farm,  seventy 
acres  (being  as  much  as  two  horses  could  work  with  one-third 
in  grass),  and  an  average  large  farai  as  seven  times  larger,  say 
500  acres.  As  nearly  as  I  can  calculate,  the  cost  of  the  small 
farm  would  be,  for  the  same  acreage,  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  large,  and  the  repairs  would  bear  a  still  heavier  ratio. 
Comment  upon  this  fact  is  not  necessary,  it  speaks  for  itself, 
and  the  inferences  frequently  drawn  from  it  appear  quite  con- 
clusive to  the  man  of  figures. 

Again,  in  the  landlord's  expenditure  on  draining,  there  is  a 
considerable  saving.  Large  farms  mean  large  inclosures,  and, 
usually,  a  willingness  to  pay  interest  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  continuously,  and  yet  not  so  as  to  interfere 
with  his  course  of  cropjring. 

This  enables  you  to  let  the  work  to  a  large  gang  of  men  at 
contract  price,  and  minimises  the  cost  of  superintendence. 
The  outfalls  are  less  numerous,  and  the  large  farmer  will  see 
to  their  being  kept  free,  and  thus  their  eflSciency  is  much  better 
secured  than  on  small  and  scattered  areas. 

The  economy  in  working  the  farm  by  the  tenant's  capital  is 
in  some  respects  equally  conspicuous.  In  some  heavy  land 
districts  steam  cultivation  saves  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in 
horse  labour,  independently  of  its  collateral  advantages. 

Then  the  saving  in  horse  labour  is  considerable  from  the 
mere  size  and  shape  of  the  fields,  by  which  frequent  headlands 
are  avoided. 

In  connection  with  this  item  must  be  mentioned  the  great 
saving  in  mere  arable  area,  from  the  absence  of  numerous,  ill- 
kept  fences,  affording,  besides  the  loss  of  space,  a  prolific  source 
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for  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  a  covert  for  birds  to  a  destm-rtire 
extent* 

Hedgerow  timber  is  too  often  allowed  to  add  to  these  ^tIL?. 
to  the  serious  deterioration  of  the  arable  land  adjoining. 

I  must  qualify  these  remarks  bj  an  observation  as  tr>  the 
possibility  of  making  a  too  sweeping  removal  ct  fences  in  ex- 
posed situations,  both  for  the  sake  of  crops  and  cattle. 

I  will  now  give  the  returns  of  five  counties,  of  nearly  eoml 
area  with  the  tour  already  mentioned,  as  typical  districts  whore 
large  farms  prevail : — 


COOBtT 

,                            .        Area  of 
,  Total  aemge  |     f amw  below 
t       IMacni 

1 

Area  of 
fannaahoTV 

203.000 
268.000 
637.000 
470.000     i 

289.000 

! 

1,767,000 

oesrar? 

at  amm 

Ikrksbire   . 

Dorset 

Norfolk      . 

WilU 

York,  Eaht  Kiding     . 

Totol    . 

376,000 
486,000 
1,083,000 
754,000 
674.000 

3,373,000 

55,000 
74,000 

222.000 
94,000 

112,000 

557,000 

2:-5 

4!S 
18-9 

40-«.t 
22-1 

Are  rage 
30-u 

Here  we  find  the  proportions  entirely  reversed,  the  large  farms 
comprising  considerably  more  than  thrice  the  area  of  the  small, 
and  forming  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  cultivation. 
The  average  percentage  of  permanent  grass  amounts  for  the 
whole  five  counties  to  30  per  cent.  The  returns  of  the  stock 
for  the  same  counties  give  the  following  results : — 


lories  per 

1 00  acres 

Cows 

Sheep 

I>igs 

4-6 

117 

68-8 

7-3 

Tlie  striking  contrast,  it  will  be  observed,  which  at  once 

{^resents  itself,  is  in  the  greatly  reduced  head  of  cattle,  and  the 
arge  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  as^, compared  with  the 
small-fai'iu  districts. 

In  a  corn-growing  county  such  as  Norfolk,  a  much  larger 
head  of  cattle  would  be  found  in  winter  than  summer,  but  this 
would  not  apply  to  the  others,  so  as  greatly  to  modify   the 


average. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  tne  large  farmer  has  very  superior 
advantages  in  raising  sheep,  as  a  rule,  though  we  know  that  in 
tlie  last  decade  of  calamitously  wet  seasons,  he  has  suffered  the 
most  crushing  losses  in  this  direction.  The  tables  show  a  dimi- 
nution of  5J  million  head  since  1874,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
this  frightful  loss  must  have  fallen  on  the  large  flock  owners. 
Still,  wo  must  live  in  hope  that  such  seasons  may  not  recur. 
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and,  despite  the  low  price  of  wool,  sheep,  with  fair  luck,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  the  large  farms. 

On  first  studying  these  agricultural  returns  I  was  surprised 
to  find  so  much  higher  a  percentage  of  pigs  kept  in  the  large 
farm  districts  than  in  the  small.  It  proves  that  the  refuse 
grain  at  a  large  farmer's  disposal  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  economical  rearing  of  pigs,  notwithstanding  the  wish  of 
every  peasant  to  rear  one. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  farm,  superior  appliances 
in  the  shape  of  implements,  and  superior  judgment  in  the  breed- 
ing of  stock,  will  give  the  best  results  on  the  large  farm.  The 
large  farmer  generally  keeps  abreast  of  the  time,  and  he  is 
prompt  to  avail  himsefi*  of  the  newest  inventions. 

By  his  custom  the  implement  maker  is  incited  to  still 
further  improvements,  and  the  breeder  of  pedigree  stock  to 
outrival  the  last  prize  winners. 

When  harvest  time  arrives  prompt  action  often  makes  the 
diflference  between  gain  and  loss.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  saving 
of  the  crop,  but  to  the  rapid  following  up  of  the  subsequent 
operations  on  the  farm,  which  are  of  scarcely  less  importance. 

I  have  now  glanced  at  the  prominent  economical  advantages 
of  the  large  farm,  and  I  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  social 
advantages.  A  man  properly  educated  for  this  position  is  the 
guide  for  all  his  poorer  neighbours,  who  have  had  no  such 
opportunities  of  acquiring  the  knowledge,  which  is  certainly 
synonymous  with  power,  in  cultivating  the  soil,  when  back^ 
by  capital  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  rural 
schools  may  do  more  in  the  way  of  giving  the  children  of  our 
small  cultivators  special  elementary  instruction  adapted  to 
their  calling,  than  is  now  the  case. 

By  kindly  hints,  and  other  more  substantial  aid,  the  large 
farmer  adds  zest  to  many  a  poor  man's  toil,  and  keeps  him  from 
travelling  altogether  y  the  old  ruts  which  impede  his  progress. 
Without  his  example,  indeed,  and  that  of  the  Squire's  home 
farm,  the  whole  condition  of  our  rural  districts  would  be  com- 
paratively backward  and  unprofitable. 

We  know  that  in  these  days  he  may  become  the  chosen 
representative  of  his  coimty  in  Parliament.  They  who  heard 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Chaplin's  motion  for  a  Royal  Commission 
will  not  forget  that  by  far  the  most  important  contribution 
afforded  by  the  speeches  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Clare  Read, 
the  then  tenant-farmer  member  for  Norfolk. 

In  his  case  it  was  shown  too,  that  a  member  of  his  class  may 
receive  the  distinction  of  a  post  under  Government,  and,  what 
is  far  more  worthy  of  honour,  that  he  will  resign  that  oflSce, 
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should  tlio  Government  fail  to  recognise  the  just  claims  of  the 
agricult  ural  interest  which  he  is  sent  to  represent. 

And,  lastly,  \  will  add,  that  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  our 
largo  farmei*s  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  enabling  us  to  say 
that  tiroat  Britain  is  in  advance  of  every  other  country,  in  the 
average  produce  of  its  soil,  and  in  the  superiority  of  every  kind 
of  stock. 


On  the  Same. 

Bv  Gilbert  Murray. 

ON  E  of  the  chief  sources  of  a  nation's  wealth  is  the  produce 
of  the  soil.     The  unfavourable  cycle  of  seasons  throngk 
which  this  country  ha.^  been  passing  for  the  last  five  years  \m 
fon*ibly  illustrated  the  depressing  effects  of  a  consecutive  » 
of  uupnKluotive  years  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
nation ;  climatic  disturbances,  sunshine  and  shadow,  scor^iiv 
drvmghts  or  continuous  deluges  of  rain,  are  beyond  the  (Kwtr 
of  man  to  obviate.     Nevertheless,  there  are  minor  inflneow 
which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  preventable  causes :  to  tkw* 
may  bo  traced  Si>me  of  the  many  influences  which  limit  prvMi«^ 
lion  and  restrain  the  earth  from   yielding   her  full  invTCHe. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  available  food  that  can  be  r 
on  a  given  area  of  land  defend  u}K»n  the  practical  skill. 
Ugt^noo.  and  thrit\  of  the  cultivator:  this  leads  us  to  the  -is 
lion  at  i55*uo.  whether,  apprwaohed  from  an  indiviJual     ?  rr 
a  uativHial  wint  of  view,  the  large  or  the  small  rarm  >t-s 
be  uKvst  to  be  vl<  sirwl. 

To  the  generality  ot  agriculturists  the  terms  are  am r  l,r3:^:  I 
in  l.:ttO\>hishire.  Norfolk.  Wilts,  Hants,  or  IX»r?er.   a    firm  i 
t»iV  acres  would  K*  vvnsidereil  one  of  m*  iiumsize.  w^hilsT  iz  a 
Mivtiau\i«  Wcs:.  auvl  North- Western  counties.  4«>  •  a.:rf>  >*  at- 
sidorevi  a  lar^  farta.    Then  as  to  smjill  farms,  rVrci   ^   —  a 
acres  is  reokor.-:\i  a  sciall  farm  in  ifae  dairy  an*!  jrrxss 
dis  Si^  :%>  loO  Acres  is  in  the  rulasre  distri::*.  "  Tz:^ 
with  hi<  i.'«:e  cr  twv>  vVwsl,  or  the  Irtsh  squatter  wi-  i-  -^^ 
c:*har\e>:  returcss  to  the  Sxjcca  of  his  tunily.  ro  rir^irrns 
TwaI:'  the  yeau:  oa  a  rew  ax-res  c c"  nr^iraiz^  to^  -.c  th-r  -v-Zii 
CvKtuesuJLT:!*  it  wvHijd  be  ac^in  a  scrercii  ct  _ 

as  A  tam<r.     Viewed  fr:ca  a  pnctkal  *taz>ir*:^t,  th^   -i 
^^iti:  o;  ;^:rxult;ire  wvxiji  K?  Sf^er  liiss 
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as  large  farms  are  those  of  400  acres  and  upwards,  medium-sized 
from  150  to  400  acres,  and  small  farms  from  15  to  150  acres. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  capital  requisite  to  stock  and 
work  a  given  area  is  an  important  factor  in  the  classi6cation. 
400  acres  of  prime  grazing  land  in  the  Midlands  would  profit- 
ably employ  as  large  a  capital  as  1,200  acres  of  mixed  tillage, 
down,  and  sheep  land  in  a  Southern  county.  An  approximate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  required  in  agriculture  is  five 
rents  ;  thus  land  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  40*.  per  acre  requires 
a  capital  of  10/.  per  acre  to  work  it.  Though  not  universally 
applicable  to  every  soil  and  every  locality,  wherever  natural 
circumstances  will  admit,  a  well-arranged  system  of  mixed  hus- 
bandry is  the  most  profitable.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  counties  the  soil  is  geologically  suited  to 
the  growth  of  cereals :  with  a  high  mean  temperature  and  light 
rainfall  the  crops  ripen  early,  and  are  usually  of  superior  quality. 
As  a  rule,  the  land  is  much  better  adapted  for  tillage  and  sheep 
husbandry  than  for  grazing  or  dairying,  hence  large  farms  are 
the  rule ;  where  the  land  is  chiefly  under  arable  culture  the 
large  farm  system  has  many  advantages — for  example,  the  degree 
of  perfection  to  which  labour-saving  machinery  has  arrived : 
hence  the  cost  of  production  is  considerably  lessened,  whilst  the 
period  occupied  in  securing  the  crops  is  reduced  by  at  least  one 
half.  The  skilful  agriculturist  is  enabled  to  cut  his  crops  at  the 
most  desirable  point  of  ripeness,  without  the  constant  fear  of  loss 
from  shedding  by  high  winds ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  rendered 
practically  independent  of  itinerant  labour.  By  another  year 
the  sheaf-binding  reaper  will  be  so  far  perfected  as  to  form  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  securing  the  harvest.  On  all  large  farms, 
latterly,  steam  cultivation  has  to  some  extent  been  vilified ; 
it  is  obviously  the  abuse,  not  the  prudent  use,  of  steam  tillage 
which  has  brought  it  into  disrepute.  On  many  soils  considerable 
injury  has  been  done  by  too  deep  cultivation,  by  which  a  large 
quantity  of  crude  soil  has  been  brought  to  the  surface,  requir- 
ing the  mellowing  influence  of  years  and  heavy  dressing  of 
manures  before  it  can  become  a  suitable  seed  bed  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  cultivated  plants.  The  chief  advantage  of 
the  large  farm  system  is  the  scope  afforded  for  the  use  of  the 
most  improved  labour-saving  implements  and  machinery,  by 
which  the  maximum  amount  of  labour  can  be  performed  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  The  live  stock  on  a  large  farm  furnish  suffi- 
cient employment  for  a  shepherd  and  cattle  man ;  hence  ex- 
perienced men  are  employed ;  the  individual  responsibility  thus 
engendered  insuring  a  better  and  more  careful  system  of 
management. 
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The  large  fanner  is  generally  an  educated  man.  snjijir^^] 
to  hare  £ome  acquaintance  with  the  science  as  veil  zif  ^ 
pri^.'tice  of  agriculture ;  this  knowledge  should  enable  him  t^ 
select  the  foods  best  suited  to  the  natural  requirement?  ^jS  the 

Slants  and  stock  he  cultivates.  Throughout  a  great  pir:  f.i 
fiddle  and  Southern  England  there  is  a  laxity  of  superrisavQ 
of  the  labour  employed  on  the  majority  of  large  farms  ;  on  vey 
few  holdings  is  there  a  well-organized  system  of  manag^emecl. 
Instead  of  placing  the  different  departments  under  the  care  cf 
responsible  foremen,  every  man  is  left  to  do  pretty  much  what 
seems  good  in  his  own  eyes  ;  generally,  orders  are  issued  crer 
night :  and  a  change  of  weather  probably  occurs  and  upsets 
the  whole  arrangement.  Without  a  strict  surveillance  much 
time  is  lost :  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  see  a  man  arrive 
half  an  hour  late ;  the  same  thing  occurs  at  dinner-time,  and  in 
this  wav  an  hour  or  two  is  easilv  wasted.  Would  a  manu- 
facturer  submit  to  such  a  svstem  ?  Even  this  is  not  the  onlv 
evil — lax  superintendence  engenders  sluggish  habits,  the  work- 
men soon  become  careless,  scamp  the  work  and  stint  the 
quantity.  These  strictures  arc  fiiUy  borne  out  when  con- 
trasted with  the  more  ^-igorous  management  of  the  Border 
counties,  where  a  higher  nominal  rate  of  wages  results  in  a 
less  cost  per  acre  over  the  average  of  the  farm  ;  this  is  gene- 
rally an  incomprehensible  quantity  to  a  Southern  farmer. 
During  the  last  decade  the  large  fanner  has  made  a  great 
advance  in  the  social  scale — his  home  is  more  comfortable  and 
his  svstem  of  living  is  entirelv  changed.  The  extended  use  of 
har\'esting  machinery  has  greatly  improved  the  moral  tone  of 
the  itinerant  class  of  labour,  whose  services  are  no  longer 
required  in  such  large  numbers.  Formeriy,  during  the  busy 
peri^^l  of  harvest,  the  reapers  were  huddled  promiscuously 
tfigether  in  bams  and  other  outhouses,  irrespective  of  nation- 
ality or  sex.  Such  scenes  as  then  prevailed  have  now  entirely 
disappeared,  the  extra  hands  being  decently  housed,  and  well 
cared  for. 

Referring  to  the  second  class  of  holdings,  those  which  em- 
brace from  150  to  400  acres,  on  farms  of  from  200  to  400 
acres  we  have  most  of  the  advantages  and  few  of  the  draw- 
backs of  the  large-farm  system;  here  there  is  scope  for  the 
use  of  the  most  improved  implements  and  machines.  The 
tenant  is  generally  a  practical  man,  attending  closely  to  his 
business,  and  taking  a  share  in  the  various  operations  at  busy 
times ;  is  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  stock, 
capable  of  managing  his  purchases  and  sales ;  the  female  mem- 
bers of  his  family  being  thrifty,  and  in  addition  to  the  house- 
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"hold  duties  attending  to  the  dairy  and  poultry ;  the  style  of 
living  being  comfortable  but  not  extravagant,  every  depart- 
ment is  carefully  managed  with  a  view  to  profit.    If  a  mixed 
occupation,  and  the  soil  and  climate  be  suited  to  the  growth  of 
corn  and  roots,  and  to  breeding,  feeding,  and  dairying,  the 
gross  returns  per  acre  will  contrast  favourably  with  land  of 
similar  character.     Whether  in  large  or  small  farms,  the  craze 
for  laying  land  down  indiscriminately  to  permanent  pasture  is 
undoubtedly  an   error;    in   ordinary   seasons  the   convertible 
system  will  ever  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  food  for  the 
nation.     Compared  with  permanent  pasture,  old  tillage  lands 
are  much  less  expensively  laid  down  with  a  mixture  of  seeds, 
for  a  two  or  three  years'  lay,  than  when  seeded  down  to  perma- 
nent pasture.     A  moderate-sized  farm,  under  skilful  manage- 
ment, should  be  entirely  self-supporting  in  the  case  of  stock, 
and  thus  ensure  the  profits  to  the  same  individual  of  both 
breeder  and  feeder.    All  kinds  of  stock  intended  for  feeding 
ofi'  at  once  always  pay  best  under  the  high-pressure  system 
of  management ;  they  should  be  forced  on  the  most  economical 
kinds  of  food  from  birth  to  maturity.    A  leading  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that  shelter  and   warmth  are  great  food 
economisers.     The  convertible  system  of  tillage  curtails  the 
area  under  corn  and  root  crops,  lessens  the  expense  of  labour, 
and,  when  the  land  has  once  become  rich  in  manurial  condition, 
materially  increases  the  produce.     A  sound,  practical  farmer, 
with  some  knowledge  of  science,can,  in  ordinary  seasons,  greatly 
increase  the  bulk  of  the  crops ;  to  permanently  increase  the 
yield  requires  a  long  series  of  liberal  management.     Within 
the  last  decade  the  social  position  of  the  medium-sized  farmer 
has  immensely  improved ;  as  a  rule  he  is  better  housed,  has  all 
the  necessaries  and  a  few  of  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  upper 
classes.     The  sons  are  more  disposed  to  embark  in  commercial 
pursuits  or  swell  the  ranks  of  the  already  overfilled  learned  pro- 
fessions than  to  cling  to  tlie  land ;  this,  to  some  extent,  may  be 
attributed   to    the   last   five   years.     Are   not  other  pursuits 
equally  subject  to  disturbing  causes  ?     The  true  cause  may 
probably  lie  deeper ;  still,  paucity  of  capital  and  a  fixed  dis- 
like to  what  many  consider  a  monotonous  life,  are  the  root  of 
the  matter.     The  social  life  of  the  farmer  has  its  advantages  as 
well  as  its  defects;  it  is  a  most  enjoyable  and  healthy  occupa- 
tion, free  fi-om  many  temptations  to  which  the  dwellers  in 
towns   are   constantly  exposed,  yet  lacking  the  intellectual 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  great  world  of  commerce. 

The  great   agricultural  want  of  the   age,  so  far  as   the 
iarmer  himself  is  concerned,  is  that  of  a  good   system  of 
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technical  education.  Tlie  only  agricultural  training  we  haTc 
is  that  of  Cirencester,  and  Downton  near  Salisbury,  both  of 
which  schools  are  doing  good  work.  There  is  aoaple  room  for 
one  such  in  every  county  in  England.  AVTiat  is  really  required 
is  a  large  farm  where,  in  addition  to  lectures  and  science 
classes,  every  student  should  take  a  share  in  the  diflFerent  de- 
partments of  labour,  and  be  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  scientific  mysteries  of  his  crafL  The 
coming  race  of  farmers  will  probably  be  more  scientific, 
though  certainly  less  practical,  than  their  forefathers.  As 
regards  the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  the  now  general  custom  of 
selling  by  auction  has  not  tended  to  improve  the  judgment  as 
to  value  of  the  ordinary  fanner. 

The  compulsory  system  of  education  has  tended  to  increase 
the  rates  rather  than  afford  any  material  aid  to  the  children  of 
the  better  class  of  farmers,  amongst  whom  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  sending  their  children  to  the  Board  schools. 
This  may  be  owing  to  a  false  pride  on  the  part  of  the  parents ; 
nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  the  same. 

Small  farms,  embracing  an  area  of  from  15  to  150  acres  in 
extent,  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  hard-working,  thrifty  men, 
often  of  limited  means,  who  as  far  as  possible  make  up  for  the 
want  of  capital  by  a  rigid  economy  and  great  industry,  most  of 
the  small  men  having  risen  from  the  rank  of  common  labourers 
entirely  by  their  own  unaided  industry  and  self-denial ;  they  are 
generally  practical  themselves,  and  their  families  doing  most  or 
all  of  the  labour.  Small  farmers,  as  a  rule,  invariably  succeed 
best  in  grass  districts,  or  where  only  a  small  proportion  is  under 
tillage,  the  smaller  occupier  being  heavily  handicapped  when 
the  holding  is  chiefly  arable — the  limited  extent  precluding  the 
use  of  the  best  classes  of  labour-saving  machinery,  the  extra  cost 
of  labour  eating  into  his  slender  profits.  The  effects  of  a  series 
of  unfruitful  seasons  or  bad  harvests  prove  utterly  disastrous 
to  the  tenant  of  a  small  tillage  holding.  Low-rented,  poor, 
undrained  clays  attract  men  of  small  capital  ;  they  seldom 
keep  much  stock,  and  are  chiefly  dependent  on  corn  to  meet  rent, 
and  other  payments,  by  cattle  taken  in  to  tread  down  the  straw. 
Sometimes  the  owner  of  the  cattle  uses  a  small  quantity  of  cake, 
which  helps  to  enrich  the  manure  for  future  crops.  At  the 
best,  this  class  is  little  above  the  status  of  a  common  labourer, 
works  harder  and  fares  more  scantily. 

The  most  successful  class  of  small  occupiers  is  to  be  found 
where  the  land  is  chiefly  in  grass.  The  small  farmer  has 
almost  invariably  risen  from  the  ranks  of  farm  servants. 
Down  to  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  custom  was  general 
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of  hiring  farm  servants  by  the  year ;  these  were  for  the  most 
part  single  men,  and  were  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house.  A 
steady  man,  by  the  time  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  could 
with  care  acoumulate  two  to  three  hundred  pounds — we  have 
known  many  to  save  more ;  by  this  time  he  was  desirous  of 
settling  in  iSe.  Having  selected  a  suitable  partner,  generally  a 
farm  servant  like  himself,  who  had  also  saved  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds,  their  great  ambition  was  to  become  farmers  on  a  small 
scale  ;  by  hard  labour  and  rigid  economy  they  managed  to  give 
their  families  a  good  education  and  a  fair  start  in  life.  The  entire 
system  of  farm  labour  has  been  revolutionised ;  except  in  very 
remote  districts,  there  are  no  hired  men-servants  boarded  in 
the  house ;  weekly  wages  are  now  the  rule,  and  although  the 
rate  of  wages  has  risen  30  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
the  craving  for  excitement  and  holidays  amongst  the  males,  and 
for  tawdry  finery  on  the  part  of  the  females,  swallows  up  their 
surplus  earnings.  It  is  a  rare  case  to  meet  with  a  farm 
labourer  who  wishes  to  take  a  small  holding  of  more  than  one 
or  two  cows.  The  class  who  are  now  seeking  small  farms  are 
industrious  people,  who  have  saved  some  money  in  other  occu- 
pations, and  who,  as  compared  with  their  predecessors,  are 
practically  ignorant  of  their  new  business.  Nevertheless, 
throughout  the  widespread  depression  from  which  British 
agriculture  has  suffered  for  the  last  five  years,  no  class  has 
maintained  their  position  better  than  the  occupiers  of  from- 
20  to  100  acres  in  the  grass  land  districts.  Small  farms  of 
from  30  to  100  acres  are  the  most  productive  and  profitable 
when  a  small  portion  is  under  tillage :  the  best  proportion  is 
one-sixth  arable  to  five-sixths  grass;  this  insures  a  supply  of 
straw  and  roots,  which  are  of  great  value  where  stock  is  kept. 
On  farms  under  150  acres  a  greater  variety  of  products  are 
obtained,  and  more  attention  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
minor  articles.  Stock  raising,  dairy,  pigs,  poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  all  receive  a  share  of  the  farmer's  attention ;  of 
these  the  dairy  is  the  most  important,  since  the  universal: 
development  of  the  milk  trade,  cheese,  butter,  and  many  other 
profitable  products  of  the  dairy,  have  been  neglected,  and 
their  manufacture  is  in  danger  of  being  relegated  to  the  lost 
arts.  Under  skilful  management,  there  is  no  more  profitable 
mode  of  dealing  with  milk  than  that  of  converting  it  into 
butter,  the  process  being  simple  when  thoroughly  mastered. 
It  is  a  standing  stigma  on  the  character  of  the  English  farmer 
that,  with  a  soil  and  climate  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth 
of  superior  grasses,  with  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  that  cannot  be 
surpassed,  the  products  are  considered  inferior  to  those  of  less 
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favoured  countries.     The  success  or  failure  of  the  small-farm 
system  is  bound  up  in  its  dairy. 

The  practical  researches  of  the  last  ten  years  have  thrown 
much  light  on  an  important  branch  of  our  rural  industry.  All 
innovations  on  established  practices  have  to  parry  the  shafts 
of  ignorance  and  narrow-minded  prejudice  before  tliey  can 
gain  a  firm  footing.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  less  amount  of 
capital  required,  there  is  much  more  competition  for  small 
than  for  large  farms.  A  few  years  ago  the  craze  was  for  con- 
solidation. Already  the  current  has  set  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— the  cliief  obstacle  beinff  the  great  cost  of  buildings 
required.  Under  the  small-farm  system,  this  becomes  stall 
more  apparent,  when  we  consider  the  large  outlays  already 
made  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  large  farms.  A 
cycle  of  favourable  seasons  will  effect  mighty  changes  in 
agriculture,  and  although,  at  the  present  moment,  the  small  farm 
is  not  only  the  most  profitable,  but  the  most  popular  viewed 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  benefits  conferred  on  agri- 
culture by  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  the  teachings 
of  science  must  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  all 
the  chief  necessaries  of  life  on  the  large  as  compared  with 
small  farms.  All  who  are  conversant  with  English  agriculture 
in  its  present  form  will  dismiss  the  question  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  as  unworthy  of  serious  discussion ;  those  who  know 
anything  of  the  late  agricultural  depression  are  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  sufferers  were  small  owners  who  farmed 
their  own  estates,  and  clergymen  whose  sole  income  was  derived 
from  glebe  lands.  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  it  is  only  a  rich 
man  who  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  landownmg ;  the 
peasant  proprietor,  like  other  owners,  must  be  content  with  2 
or  2^  per  cent,  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  fee-simple  value 
of  the  soil.  Suppose  he  were  to  borrow  half  the  purchase- 
money,  what  would  be  his  position  ?  Then,  as  to  tlie  agricul- 
tural labourer — instead  of  making  him  the  owner  or  even  the 
tenant  of  a  few  acres,  his  position  would  be  much  improved  if 
portions  of  estates  were  set  apart  for  what  are  called  cow  leases. 
The  land  is  divided  into  grazing  and  mowing ;  the  cows  graze 
together,  and  the  mowing-ground  is  apportioned  amongst  the 
different  cow  owners ;  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  cow  is  granted 
to  the  most  deserving  and  industrious  of  the  working-classes. 
Such  a  system  is  better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  work- 
ing-classes than  that  of  the  cottier  farm,  with  its  five  or  six 
acres,  the  labour  on  which  is  insufficient  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  his  time,  and  the  returns  being  inadequate  to  pay  his  rent 
and  support  his  family,  he  is  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  casual 
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hand,  having  no  fixed  employment  and  a  very  precarious  in- 
come. The  cow-lease  system  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
husband's  regular  employment ;  the  wife  and  children  can  do 
most  of  the  work,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  latter,  who,  though 
in  a  small  way,  become  familiarised  with  the  management  of 
stock,  and  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits,  which,  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  girls  of  the  family,  is  of  immense  use  to  them 
in  after  life. 


IVIr.  E.  King  Fokdham  read  a  short  Paper  with  the  title 
*  Should  Legislative  Action  be  taken  to  establish  Peasant  Pro- 
prietorship ? '  The  author  argued  against  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, and  denied  that  any  legislation  for  such  purpose  is 
desirable ;  contending  that  there  is  no  land  hunger  or  class 
desiring  to  become  peasant  proprietors;  that  economic  laws 
teach,  and  practice  confirms,  how  impossible  it  is  for  small 
occupiers  to  compete  successfully  with  large  ones,  either  in 
economy  or  amount  of  produce ;  adding,  if  the  fat  sheep  were 
to  retrace  their  steps  from  the  butcher's  shop,  they  would 
always  be  found  on  the  pastures  of  large  tenant  farmers. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Baden-Powell  said  all  sized  farms  had  their  advantagoa. 
Large  farms  were  economically  the  best,  but  there  were  valuable  social 
and  political  advantages  attending  small  farms.  Spade  cuitivatioa 
produced  most  out  of  a  given  area,  but  there  were  more  to  share  it,  and 
usually  it  yielded  no  surplus  of  profit.  Small  farms  did  well  provided 
they  had  the  right  of  depasture  and  so  forth,  or  were  situated  where 
the  labour  of  the  farmer  could  easily  find  employment  for  wages.  In 
England  the  system  was  mixed,  but  large  farms  predominated ;  while 
in  France  it  was  mixed,  but  small  farms  predominated.  In  England 
the  average  yield  was  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  France.  In  France 
legislation  interfered,  especially  in  the  Inheritance  Laws.  The  wiser 
plan  was  to  leave  the  size  to  natural  development,  the  State  only 
interfering  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  free  development. 

Mr.  VViLLiAM  BoTLEY  (London)  remarked  that  he  had  studied  small 
farms  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  had  written  a  treatise  on  sniall  farming 
in  Belgium  and  the  Netlierlands,  and  his  conclusions  were  entirely 
unfavourable  to  small  farms.  He  knew  the  New  Forest  system,  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  this  could  be  applied  to  any  other  district  in 
England.  He  had  always  advocated  good  cottages  for  agricultural 
labourers,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  these  had  now  been  very 
jnuch  improved.     He  was  in  favour  of  having  farms  of  every  size.     At 
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th^  ?xrcif:  tl.v.^  chi^re  was  uj  qiKi^ioa  chac  ch^  larze  ^irm  caniil  be 
marjifr^  n.T:LI^h  more  ecricomicallT  ehaa  chi^  ^mall  oca,    Thjs  jr^ac  aiing 

5fr.  J.  O.  L.  Hji5LtHC'£<T  « Xocinariaziij  aficr«d  wim  Mr,  Xnnr 
tiwt  fi^rrjM  hi-^I-.v  I2'i  a^res  -ho aid  he  coti^iieKd  analL  K*  cun.-ffiitTBd 
triAt.  r*rj  farTTi*  'irAr^r  4'>>  acres  *hf.ul-i  be  caILe»i  larze.  A  ^rna."  ramifsr 
mizht  h*;  a  rr.ari  of  2r*^t  indaarrv.  aad  might  exrrt  cC'aai<ia-^Le  Luf  lezace 
on  Ir.'^a  ri^:ir?.rxiuri»,  r/it  hi*  i^Haer.ce  Ojuld  coc  be  crmpareii  iri^  tear 
of  th*i  lar?--  tanfier.  With  recard  to  the  economical  'iTi-radon.  die 
amonnt  of  Ur»ur  r#?^juired  for  a  larye  fami  was  much  less  faprofocuoa 
than  tfiat  rec^?j>arj  for  a  «mall  one.  The  man  who  started  oa  a  !anii 
(4  4^Kl  acr^  c^>n!d  Skfforfi  fo  hare  machinerr.  which  woald  do  the  wcrk 
effectively.  He  c/mld  also  bear  an j  loas  in  his  stock  mach  better  than 
a  small  iarm'T.  lie  believed  that  in  eyerj  nr:>pect  large  ^rm:i  shoold 
be  recommended  in  preference  to  small  ones. 

Mr.  William  We^toarth  (London)  remarked  that  with  regapito 
the  jtrffdnce  of  land  in  P^ ranee  as  compared  with  this  country,  there 
was  no  qu^'stion  as  to  which  narion  cultivated  the  land  to  mo;^  eif^ct. 
bTic  other  data  were  re^'joirf^,  and  e^^peciallj  of  the  amoont  of  capital 
which  h:jd  \tf:f:u  laid  out  on  the  land.  It  was  an  economic  mie  that 
more  capital  mast  not  be  put  on  the  land  than  would  pay.  South 
Australia  was  f.imous  for  its  beautiful  wheat,  but  while  in  England 
they  got  twf;nty-eight  bushel.*)  t^i  the  acre,  the  crops  of  South  Australia 
were  not  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  bushels,  and  yet  the  farmers 
lived  and  thrived.  Of  course  they  did  not  apply  the  ztame  amount  of 
capit'il  til  ere  as  was  done  here.  What  would  be  more  to  the  point 
would  be  :  How  doen  the  small  farmer  in  France  compare  as  with  the 
large  farmer  ?  According  to  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  the  small  farm,  where 
the  gr^AteHt  atteiition  is  given,  would  be  found  to  yield  per  acre  more 
than  the  large  one.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  social  contentment 
as  well  jis  industry  which  was  found  amongst  the  small  land-owning 
jx>pulatir;n  in  France,  and  this  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
matter  was  to  allow  freedom  and  remove  all  obstacles  in  acquiring 
lanfl.  There  should  be  a  registry  of  title  in  this  country  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, an(>  all  (lealing^  in  land  should  be  as  much  as  possible  sim- 
plified. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Walter  (Papplewick)  referred  to  what  he  had  witnessed 
during  a  recent  tour  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  West  of  France.  In 
the  Channel  Inlands  the  yield  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle  were  very  remunerative,  and  among  other  things  the  butter 
was  excellent — far  different  from  the  stuff  that  was  sold  in  Nottingham, 
whilst,  if  tliey  crossed  over  to  Brest,  where  there  was  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary, they  saw  the  worst  t«pecimens  of  farming  and  much  squalor. 
He  was  a  free-trader,  but  he  was  sure  a  system  of  peasant  proprietor- 
shij)  in  this  country  would  not  be  successful,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  moderate-sized  farms  were  the  best.  He  was  glad  that  no 
crotchets  were  aired  in  the  papers  that  had  been  read. 

Cohmel  Seely,  M.P.  (Nottingham)  considered  the  papers  were  so 
extremely  sensible  and  moderate  that  there  was  scarcely  anything  to 
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remark  upon.  At  the  same  time,  it  seemed  to  him  that  at  present 
in  England  the  interests  of  those  who  were  immediately  concerned 
in  the  matter  of  agriculture — the  landowner,  tenant,  and  agricultural 
labourer — were  in  no  way  different  from  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  when  that  was  the  case  as  a  free-trader  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  better  course  was  to  leave  them  alone.  He  was  in  favour 
of  State  interference  with  any  industry  or  proprietary  which  was 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large ;  but  where  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  such  that  the  interests  of  the  people  owning 
and  working  property  were  the  same  as  the  interests  of  the  State,  by 
far  the  best  plan  the  State  could  adopt  was  to  leave  them  alone.  He 
doubted  whether  harm  was  not  being  done  by  these  discussions  on  the 
land  question.  He  had  had  a  conversation  lately  with  a  man  who  had 
perhaps  had  as  much  experience  in  land  as  any  man  in  England,  who 
said  he  knew  as  a  fact,  that  men's  minds  were  influenced  by  the  dread 
of  legislation  to  such  an  extent  that  capital  was  prevented  from  being 
invested  in  land  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large.  That  was 
not  an  unlikely  result  of  this  talk  about  legislation. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Hughes  (Middleton,  Northumberland)  said  that,  coming 
from  the  northern  part  of  England,  a  few  observations  from  him  might 
be  of  interest.  In  that  part  of  the  country  large  farms  predominated, 
and  although  as  a  member  of  society  he  should  like  to  see  a  well-to-do 
labourer  with  opportunities  for  advancing  himself  in  the  social  scale, 
he  could  not  see  that  this  had  been  practically  accomplished  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  land  into  very  small  areas.  There  were  advantages 
which  large  capitalists  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  land  which  would  be 
impossible  in  the  case  of  small  holders.  His  theory  was  that  in  the 
case  of  large  estates  a  subdivision  of  land  into  a  variety  of  areas  was 
highly  desirable,  as  by  so  doing  there  was  an  opportunity  of  letting  to 
capitalists  of  various  degrees.  A  landowner  might  also  have  what 
might  be  called  petty  subdivisions,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his 
workmen  and  bringing  thenf  gradually  up  in  the  social  sphere.  This 
could  only  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  where  the  small  holders  were 
helped  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  landlord  in  the  way  of  lending 
machinery,  Ac,  and  well-bred  sires  for  improving  stock.  In  the  North 
of  England  the  most  profitable  system  was  to  have  a  large  proportion 
of  stock.  They  had  had  to  face  great  agricultural  difficulties,  but  the 
holder  of  stock  had  been  able,  by  the  use  of  his  damaged  com,  to 
rear  and  mature  a  larger  quantity  of  stock,  thereby  recouping  many 
of  his  other  losses.  What  they  had  to  contend  against  were  moral  evils, 
and  it  was  a  very  important  point  how  these  moral  difficulties  could 
be  met.  The  clergy  had  great  responsibility  in  training  the  agricultural 
labourer.     Illegitimacy  was  increasing  in  a  most  deplorable  degree. 

Mr.  King  Fordham,  in  reply,  said  the  only  effect  of  discussion  such  as 
this  would  be  to  influence  legislation  or  non-legislation.  He  considered 
that  butter  made  at  the  large  farms  was  superior  to  that  made  at  the 
small  farms,  because  the  latter  had  not  the  means  and  appliances  which 
the  larger  occupier  had.  Milk  was  a  much  more  important  article 
than  butter,  which  they  could  get  from  foreign  countries ;  and  the  milk 
supplied  to  our  cities  was  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  larger  fEirms. 
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Keference  had  been  made  to  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the 
industrious  labourer  being  able  to  purchase  land,  and  so  invest  the 
ftocumulations  of  his  thrift ;  but  his  own  observations  led  him  to  hold 
a  contrary  opinion.  Such  a  man  generally  lost  his  capital,  instead  of 
improving  his  position.  There  was  a  disinclination  to  take  land  in 
small  or  large  quantities,  because  everybody  felt  that  the  manu^mring 
interest  in  the  country  was  so  large  and  powerful,  and  was  ready  to  pay 
8uch  large  prices  for  the  land,  that  it  was  difhcult  for  a  man  to  get 
anything  like  a  respectable  rate  of  interest  for  the  money  he  now  sunk 
in  it.  As  for  the  statement  that  on  large  farms  labour  was  ill  performed 
as  compared  to  small  ones,  on  account  of  their  size,  it  would  be  as  cor- 
rect to  say  that  Mr.  Morley's  manufactory  was  ill  conducted  because  it 
was  too  large  :  both  statements  obviously  fallacious. 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  in  reply,  said  that  had  he  been  aware  that  the 
section  would  discuss  the  comparative  economic  advantages  of  renting 
or  owning  land,  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  extend  his  paper  on 
that  question.  He,  however,  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  tmderstood  that 
his  paper  did  not  deal  with  the  question  of  peasant  proprietorship. 
He  would  now,  therefore,  meet  it  with  only  this  question  :  Why 
does  the  present  day  witness  the  gradual  extinction  of  small  owners  T 
If  people  would  go  into  that  question  they  would  be  prevented  from 
lending  their  advocacy  to  State-aided  proprietaiy.  Nothing  could  be 
more  certain  than  this,  that  the  price  of  land  had  lately  become  a 
luxury,  and  that  if  a  number  of  small  proprietors  were  created  to- 
morrow, the  offer  of  prices  which  would  afford  them  a  much  larger 
income  than  the  holding  the  land  could  produce,  would  inevitably  lead 
to  their  absorption  by  larger  owners.  His  paper  had  been  referred 
to  as  pointing  out  the  failure  of  small  tenancies.  This  was  a  miscon- 
ception, for  in  his  paper  he  had  endeavoured  to  show  the  success  of 
small  farms  where  large  ones  could  not  do  so  well ;  and  he  was  rather 
startled  when  he  was  told  he  had  pointed  out  their  failures.  The 
small  farmer  did  better  in  certain  districts  than  the  large  one,  but  it 
did  not  follow  that  he  could  go  into  another  county  and  do  the  same 
with  equal  success. 

Tlie  President  (Professor  Bonamy  Price,  LL.D.)  said  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  great  extent.  The  importance  of  each  system  had  been  referred 
to,  but  no  definite  scientific  conclusion  had  been  reached,  because  this 
was  a  question  hardly  susceptible  of  a  definite  settlement.  He  agreed 
witli  Colonel  Seely,  that  the  endless  talk  on  this  subject  had  raised 
a  large  amount  of  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  farmers  as  to  their  future. 
It  would  be  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  owners  of  landed  property, 
and  of  the  farmers  themselves,  if  some  conclusion  could  be  formed  as 
to  what  extent  it  was  desirable  to  carry  tlie  land  changes,  and  any 
interference  by  law  with  the  cultivation  of  land  could  only  lead  to  a 
stoppage  of  improvements  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  only 
remedy,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  might  console  themselves  with  this  great  fact,  that  the 
produce  of  British  agriculture  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  large 
country.  He  agreed  that  they  should  have  all  sorts  of  tenancies,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  competition.   As  to  the  question  of  peasant  proprietor- 
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ship,  the  social  condition  of  England  was  such  that  traders  were  every 
day  making  large  fortunes,  and  as  they  liked  to  be  owners  of  land, 
they  offered  pricas  to  the  peasant  proprietor  which  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  resist.  These  traders  did  not  purchase  land  to  get  an  adequate 
interest  for  their  investment,  but  they  wished  to  have  an  estate.  He 
could  cite  an  instiince  of  an  owner  of  land  who  had  bought  an  estate 
which  could  not  pay  more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested 
in  it,  and  so  long  as  men  would  do  that  it  was  qtute  clear  that  peasant 
proprietors  would  sell  their  land. 


WIXE  PRODUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

A  Note  on  the  Statistics  of  Wine  Production  in  France.     By 
A.  E.  Bate3Ian,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

LITTLE  apology  is  needed,  I  think,  for  introducing  this 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
of  the  Congress,  considering  how  closely  the  wine  interest  of 
France  is  bound  up  with  our  own  trade  with  that  country,  and 
how  important  to  many  of  us  as  consumers  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  wholesome  and  cheap  wine.  The  following  table 
shows  that  the  vineyards  of  France  at  the  present  time  cover 
an  area  of  2,100,000  hectares,  or  nearly  5  millions  and  a 
quarter  acres,  and  the  production  of  grape  wine  was  last  year 
34  million  hectolitres  (750  million  gallons),  which,  at  a  mode- 
rate estimate  of  30  francs  per  hectolitre,  would  amount  to  an 
annual  value  of  1,020  million  francs,  or  about  41  millions 
sterling.  This  is  about  half  the  value  of  the  annual  wheat 
crop,  but  is  greater  than  any  other  single  agricultural  in- 
dustry. 

Tahle  a. 

Extent  of  Land  under  Vine  Cultivation  in  France,  and  Quantittf  of 
Wine  producod  in  each  of  the  years  from  1871  to  1881. 


Year-; 

XuniU'r  of  irev'tnros 

Quantity  <if 

uii'ler  or.ltlvutidij 

Wiiie  produced 

Hectnrt's 

Hectolitres 

1871 

2.309,484 

56,901,000 

1872 

2,373,139 

50,155,000 

1873 

2,380,946 

35,716,000 

1874 

2,446.862 

63,146,000 

187.1 

2,421,247 

83,836,000 

1876 

2,369,834 

41,847.000 

1877 

2,346.497 

56,405,000 

1878 

2,205,989 

48.720,000 

1879 

2,241,477 

25,770,000 

1880 

2,204.459 

29,677,000 

1881 

2,099,923 

34,139,000 

(160 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  area  under  vines  has 
considerably  decreased  during  the  last  few  years,  more  than 
half  a  million  hectares  (1,400,000  acres)  of  vineyards  having 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera.  The  production  of 
wine,  moreover,  has  diminished  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  having; 
fallen  from  an  annual  average  of  50  million  hectolitres  (1,100 
million  gallons)  for  1871-80,  to  34  million  (750  million  gallons) 
in  1881. 

While  the  depredations  of  the  phylloxera  have  been 
almost  universal,  some  departments  have  suffered  much  more 
severely  than  others,  and  among  the  greatest  sufferers  are  the 
Gironde,  Lot-et- Garonne,  Haute- Garonne,  and  other  depart- 
ments in  the  south-west.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number  of 
departments  still  comparatively  unscourged,  and  where  the 
vines  can  be  planted  in  sand,  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
production  of  wine  by  the  increased  price. 

The  distillation  of  brandy  from  grapes — an  important 
source  of  profit — has  been  even  more  injured  by  the  phyl- 
loxera than  wine-making.  The  following  table  shows  the 
annual  production  of  spirits  from  various  substances  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

Table  B. 

Quantity  of  Alcohol  produced  in  France  in  each  of  the  years  from 

1871  to  1881. 


Years 

Alcohol  derivetl  from  tlied 

ist  illation  of 

1 

Farina  ocoiis 

^lolfl'i.SOS, 

Beet-root 

Wine.  Cider, 

Total        , 

Subs'tJiiiees 

Native, 

and 

Husks  of 

Various 

1 

and 

Fordfrn,  or 

Extract  of 

CI  nipos.  Li4-es, 

Snlxstauces 

Potatoes 

Colonial 

JJect  root 

anrl  Fruits 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

1871 

125,6.52 

547.618 

391,583 

•466,643 

69,599 

1,601,093 

1872 

79,432 

619.246 

284,693 

851.374 

57,439 

1,892,184 

1873 

100,505 

710,646 

322,828 

225,728 

62,809 

1,422,516 

1874 

136,034 

687,541 

372,788 

276,176 

59,482 

1,532,021 

187o 

100,495 

651,947 

369.263 

717,732 

9.555 

1,848,992  1 

1876 

101,402 

710,670 

243.337 

645,837 

7,929 

1,709,175  i 

1877 

103,204 

642,709 

272,883 

224.289 

5,796 

1.308,881  . 

1878 

180,469 

646,715 

331,716 

254,831 

3,490 

1,417.227  ' 

1879 

247,171 

723,631 

364,714 

147,185 

5,178 

1,487.879  1 

1880 

412,585 

685,433 

429,878 

48,514 

4,658 

1,581,068  : 

1881 

506,273 

685,646 

563,240 

61,839 

4,289 

1,821,287  ; 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  total  quantity  of  spirits  pro- 
duced in  France  was  last  year  1,821,000  hectolitres  (40  million 
gallons),  as  compared  with  1,580,000  hectolitres  in  the  ten  years 
1871-80,  only  62,000  hectolitres,  or  about  3^  per  cent,  are 
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now  produced  from  wine,  &c.,  as  compared  with  25  per  cent, 
in  1871-80.  Beetroot  and  potatoes  nave  supplied  the  defici- 
ency, the  so-called  brandy  distilled  from  them  being  now 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
made  from  molasses.  Besides  the  phylloxera,  increased  facili- 
ties of  disposing  of  wine  and  higher  prices  have  doubtless  led 
to  less  grape  brandy  being  made.,  and  to  the  business  of  dis- 
tiller being  practically  separated  from  wine-grower. 

The  effect  of  the  present  falling-off  in  home  production  on 
the  public  revenue  is  somewhat  curious.  As  a  great  part  of 
the  former  large  vintages  was  consumed  at  home,  it  paid  no 
excise,  either  droit  de  circulation  (duty  when  the  wine  was 
sold  in  bulk),  or  droit  de  detail  (duty  on  sales  by  retail),  or 
droit  d'entrSe  (duty  on  entering  a  populous  place),  and,  more- 
over, one  of  these  duties  {droit  de  detail)  being  IjBvied  ad 
valorem,  the  increased  price  has  in  some  measure  counter- 
balanced the  smaller  quantity.  In  1876  the  average  price  of 
the  wine  taxed  on  retail  sale  was  51  francs  per  hectolitre 
(about  1^.  lOrf.  per  gallon),  and  in  1881  76  francs  (25.  9rf.  per 
gallon),  showing  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  There  is  besides 
a  much  larger  customs  revenue  on  foreign  wine  imported,  as  is 
shown  by  the  next  table,  which  also  gives  the  excise  duties  on 
wine  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Table  C. 

Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Excise  and  Customs  Duties  levied  on 
Wines  in  France  in  each  of  the  years  from  1872  to  1880. 


Yeari 

ExcUe 

Costouis 

Francs 

Francs 

1872 

139,195,000 

1,342,000 

■   1873 

146,020,000 

3,165,000 

1874 

146,507,000 

3,367,000 

1875 

174,085,000 

1,482,000 

1876 

189,285,000 

2,219,000 

1877 

184,914,000 

2,935,000 

1878 

184,656,000 

6,711,000 

1879 

185,963.000 

10,250,000 

1880 

177.629,000 

25,257,000 

Note. — Excise  duties  on  Wine  amounted  in  1881  to  139,721,000  francs,  but 
as  the  rates  were  considerably  reduced,  a  comparison  with  the  previous  years  is  of 
little  value. 

Owing,  then,  to  the  rise  in  price  to  which  I  have  referred, 
French  wine  has  become  an  article  of  luxury,  and  it  is  to 
supply  the  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  a  cheaper 
article  that  the  various  ingenious  substitutes  have  been  de- 
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vised.  These  substitutes  may  be  broadly  divided  into  three 
classes ;  1st,  and  far  the  most  important,  the  manipulation 
and  mixture  {coupaae)  of  cheap  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other 
wines  with  those  of  native  growth.  There  is  almost  endless 
variety  in  the  processes  by  which  the  different  brands  of  claret 
are  imitated.  The  various  methods  employed  are  to  some 
extent  known  to  the  Government  officers,  who,  I  am  informed, 
interfere  when  any  material  notoriously  dangerous  to  health  is 
being  largely  made  use  of.  Thus  fuchsine — a  coal-tar  dye, 
which  was  in  demand  for  restoring  the  proper  claret  colour  to 
the  mixture  of  light  and  dark  wines,  appears  to  have  been 
specially  interdicted,  elder  berries  and  whortle  berries  being 
now  more  commonly  substituted,  and  I  think  we  should  be 
very  thankful  for  the  change.  The  annexed  Table  D.  shows 
the  imports  and  exports  of  wine  from  and  to  the  principal 
countries  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  the  enormous 
increase  from  Spain  and  Italy  is  very  apparent.  While  before 
1876  only  inconsiderable  quantities  were  imported,  since  1879 
the  imports  have  exceeded  the  exports,  and  the  reduced  duty 
of  two  francs  per  hectolitre  fixed  by  the  new  Franco- Spanish 
Treaty  is  likely  to  further  increase  lliis  trade. 

The  second  substitute  is  wine  manufactured  from  dried 
grapes  or  currants  and  raisins.  According  to  the  excellent 
reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  published  in  the  *  Bulletin 
de  Statistique,'  the  quantity  of  raisin  wine  amounted  last  year 
to  2,320,000  hectolitres  (51  million  gallons),  and  this  estimate 
is  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  the  imports  of  currants  and 
raisins  for  a  series  of  years,  sho^vn  in  the  following  Table  E. 
Their  normal  amount  being  about  ten  million  kilogranunes, 
and  no  considerable  increase  being  known  to  be  consumed  in 
plum-puddings,  an  average  annual  surplus  of  sixty-four  million 
kilogrammes,  for  the  years  1880-81,  would  produce  about  two 
million  hectolitres  of  wine  allowing  for  30  kilogrammes  of 
raisins  to  each  hectolitre.^ 

*  The  proportion  of  raisiDS  to  wine  varies  of  eonne  according  to  the  alcoholic 
strength  required,  but  in  M.  Debort's  '  Manual  of  Raisin  Wine/  the  allowance 
of  80  kilos,  per  hectolitre  appears  a  fair  average. 
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Table  E. 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Currants  and  Raisins  Im- 
ported into  France  for  Home  Consumption  in  each  of  the  years  fnm 
1871  to  1881. 


Yean 

Quantity 

Valne 

Kilos. 

Francs 

1871 

7,040,407 

5,632,326 

1872 

0,226,464 

9,226,464 

1873 

12,839,279 

11, 555,351 

1874 

10,576.241 

8,460,993 

1875 

8,222,306 

6,756,614 

1876 

10,894,409 

5,447,204 

1877 

17,298,963 

8.649,482 

1878 

29,658,192 

14,829,096 

1879 

61,008,804 

40.807,043 

1880 

78,280,962 

62,631,970 

1881 

67,934,991 

51,347,992 

A  large  quantity  of  wine  is  also  reported  to  be  made  from 
dried  apples  and  pears  imported  from  Portugal,  &c.  ;  but  the 
French  Customs  duty  on  these  importations  has  recently  been 
raised  with  the  consent  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  who 
are  well  disposed  to  check  the  manufacture  of  imitations  of 
their  own  wines. 

As  regards  raisin  wine,  the  recent  rise  in  prices  is  said  to 
be  against  any  great  development  of  this  manufacture,  and 
rather  to  leave  the  French  wine  of  the  future  to  be  made  from 
the  third  substitute,  cane  or  beetroot  sugar  or  glucose,  mixed 
Avith  water  in  the  proportion  of  16  kilogrammes  to  a  hectolitre 
(1^  lbs.  to  the  gallon)  with  a  little  tartaric  acid,  and  then 
heated  and  poured  over  the  grapes  from  which  wine  has  already 
been  made.  The  product  is  then  combined  with  the  foreign 
wine  coupage  and  coloured  artificially.  From  a  consumer's 
point  of  view,  the  chief  objection  to  this  *  Vin  de  Sucre '  is  the 
quantity  of  unfermented  sugar  which  it  contains,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  popular  drink,  for  it  is  officially  estimated  that 
2,130,000  hectolitres  (forty-seven  million  gallons)  were  made 
last  year  in  France.  The  art  of  making  fictitious  wine  of 
various  kinds  is  now  so  much  in  exercise  that  several  treatises 
on  the  subject  have  been  published  ;  one  by  Prevot  Jeune,  of 
Bordeaux,  having  special  reference  to  sugar  wine.  Other  books 
l)rofess  to  instruct  only  in  the  manufacture  of  real  wine,  and 
give  receipts  for  the  detection  of  artificial  compounds.  One 
of  these  by  M.  Eobinet  advises  the  use  of  guncotton,  where 
led  wine  is  suspected  to  have  been  coloured  by  aniline  dye, 
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such  as  fuchsine,  &c.  When  plunged  into  natural  wine,  gun- 
cotton  (Pyroxyline)  takes  its  colour,  but  loses  it  by  washing, 
while,  if  there  is  any  mineral  dye  in  the  wine,  no  amount  of 
washing  will  get  rid  of  the  red  colour.  By  carrying  about  a 
supply  of  guncotton  to  test  one's  vin  ordinaire  at  hotel  or 
restaurant,  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  beings  poisoned,  but 
one  might  come  within  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Explosive  Act. 

A  Bill  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  French 
Chambers  for  enabling  wines  to  be  fortified  by  added  spirit  up 
to  15  deg.  (26  deg.  Sikes)  on  paying  only  about  9d.  a  gallon 
on  the  spirit  instead  of  about  Ss.  a  gallon.  Such  an  addition 
of  spirit  has  long  been  allowed  for  wines  for  export,  but  the 
proposed  exemption  has  in  view  the  home  market,  and  it  is 
supposed  both  the  wine-growers  and  beetroot  spirit  makers 
would  be  benefited.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
exemption  may  not  rather  be  made  use  of  by  the  makers  of 
*  Vin  de  Sucre,'  and  the  professors  of  ^  coupage.' 

An  interesting  report  made  by  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Paris  on  this  subject  concludes  by  advising  all  Americans 
to  give  up  the  unwholesome  counterfeits  of  claret  that  are  now 
produced  in  France,  and  drink  instead  the  wines  made  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  catawba  and  the  many  other  brands  that 
some  of  us  have  tasted  in  the  States.  There  is  at  present  no 
Excise  duty  on  the  wines  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  their  amount ;  but  from  a 
recent  inquiry  it  is  estimated  that  twenty-three  million  gallons 
were  produced  in  1880,  of  which  two-thirds  were  made  in 
California. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  it  is  most  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  wine  industry. 
Three  classes  of  remedies  against  the  phylloxera  have  been 
tried  with  only  partial  success;  namely,  the  substitution  of 
American  vines,  Hooding,  and  chemical  treatment  with  sulphur, 
&c. ;  but  the  French  agricultural  department  speak  hopefully 
of  their  prospects  of  combating  the  disease,  and  the  planting  of 
vines  in  almost  pure  sand  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in 
many  favourable  localities  with  good  results.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  decrease  in  French  wine  production  will  lead  to  a 
great  development  of  vine-growing  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  our  wine  duties  may  be 
so  modified  from  the  present  alcoholic  rates  which  press  so 
heavily  on  the  cheap  wines  of  hot  countries,  and  we  may  then 
have  access  to  the  produce  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  our  own 
Australian  and  Cape  colonies  without  having  them  remanu- 
factured  at  Bordeaux. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Paper  on  the  *  Question  of  County  Government  Boards  * 
was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Kino  Fordham.  In  this  Paper  the 
author  showed  how  County  Government  Boards,  as  local  pai^ 
liaments,  were  in  every  way  desirable,  advocating  that  these 
courts  should  be  elected  indirectly  by  boards  of  guardians  in 
preference  to  direct  election  by  popular  voice  of,  as  yet,  com- 
paratively uneducated  masses,  whose  average  intelligence  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  boards  of  guardians,  who  would  elect 
a  better  court.  For  financial  purposes  the  proposed  court  would 
impersonate  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  It  would  be  the 
substitution  of  an  elected  responsible  court  for  an  imperial 
irresponsible  court,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Constitution,  and  promote  economy  of  expenditure. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Drysdale,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  of  London,  read  a  Paper  entitled 
*  Our  Present  and  Future  Food  Supplies.*  • 

The  author  of  the  paper  remarked  that  the  main  problem 
of  human  beings  was :  How  to  get  that  amount  of  food 
required  by  the  wants  of  the  organism.  The  increased  dimen- 
sions of  our  cities  was  every  day  rendering  this  problem  a 
more  difficult  one  in  Europe,  for  during  the  last  twenty  years 
not  only  had  the  relative  amount  of  animals  used  for  food  to 
the  population  of  Europe  fallen  off,  but  the  absolute  number 
had  decreased.  Hence  there  had  been  a  great  increase  of 
importation  of  animal  food  to  Europe  of  late  years.  In  1871 
Europe  imported  1,070,000  cattle,  2,982,000  sheep,  and 
2,009,000  pigs;  but  in  1877  that  had  risen  to  an  importation 
of  1,290,000  cattle,  3,690,000  sheep,  and  2,669,000  pigs. 
Hence  Europe  was  no  longer  able  to  feed  its  own  population, 
and  there  were  far  fewer  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
cattle  in  France  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago.  In  1881 
the  inhabitants  of  our  islands  paid  35,000,000^.  for  imported 
meat,  85,000,000/.  for  grain.  Europe  was  importing  at  pre- 
sent one-twelfth  of  her  food,  and  would  soon  import  one-sixth 
of  it.  One  thing  was  clear,  that  the  Continent  in  future  could 
send  us  no  meat,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  competitor 
with  us  for  meat  supplies  from  other  hemispheres.  The  hope- 
ful side  of  the  question  was  that  the  annual  increase  of  sheep 
in  Australia  was  at  least  22  millions,  and  that  New  Zealand 
contained  nearly  14  millions  of  sheep,  with  a  population  of 
only  half  a  million,  so  that  it  might  send  us  a  million  sheep 
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annually.  Also  that  the  River  Plate  had  abundance  of  cattle, 
and  that  the  freezing  process  now  admitted  of  our  receiving 
meat  from  any  part  of  the  world.  But  our  monthly  consump- 
tion of  meat  was  about  one  million  of  sheep  already,  and  one 
thousand  inhabitants  were  daily  added  to  the  population  of  the 
islands ;  so  that  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  look-out  for  all  those 
who  objected  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  becoming,  like  the 
Chinese  and  Hindoos,  vegetarians.  Great  Britain  consumed 
more  meat  per  head  (109  lbs.  per  head  annually)  than  any 
other  European  nation,  and  her  unceasing  activity  and  energy 
required  that  this  kind  of  easily-digested  albumen  should  be 
used  by  her  people.  Italy,  again,  consumed  only  18  lbs.  of 
meat  per  person  per  annum,  and  was  sunk  in  lethargy  and 
superstition.  France  and  Germany  consumed  more  than  any 
other  Continental  nation  except  Belgium.  Meat  was  becoming 
dearer  year  by  year,  and  so  were  milk  and  other  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Beef  was  2d.  a  pound  dearer  in  1882  than  in  1881  at 
Smithfield,  and  in  Germany  the  poorer  classes  were  quite 
unable  to  get  any  of  it.  But  the  death-rate  was  very  much 
higher  among  ill-fed  nations  and  classes  than  among  the  well- 
fed,  and  in  this  country  the  mean  age  at  death  among  the  rich 
was  fifty-five,  whilst  among  the  poor  it  was  not  thirty.  The 
main  problem  of  the  future  then  must  be :  How  to  attain  suffi- 
cient cheap  food — either  by  increased  supply  from  home  and 
abroad,  or  by  diminished  birth-rates,  so  as  not  to  put  such  a 
pressure  on  food  supplies. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  Paper  on  ^  Emigration,' 
sent  by  Mr.  C.  Pfoundes.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
of  emigration  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  and  the  great 
neglect  of  so  vital  a  matter  permits  of  an  enormous  drain  of 
our  very  best  skilled  labour,  which  goes  to  other  lands  to 
compete  with  our  manufacturing  and  other  industries.  Be- 
sides, a  large  percentage  of  those  who  do  emigrate  fail  to 
srucceed,  or  at  best  do  not  achieve  that  which  they  might, 
had  they  been  well-advised  at  the  outset ;  indeed,  not  a  few 
emigrate  who  should  stay  at  home,  and  vice  versd. 

There  is  also  an  absence  of  general  information  regarding 
our  numerous  colonies  and  foreign  countries ;  and  those  who 
look  to  emigration  as  a  means  of  bettering  themselves  and 
their  families  have  to  select  almost  at  haphazard,  or  are 
swayed  by  some  comparatively  trivial  reason,  of  far  less  con- 
sequence than  the  question  of  individual  fitness,  or  that  of  the 
wants  of  the  locality  they  propose  proceeding  to. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  is  also  the  wealth  of  the 
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nation,  it  behoves  those  who  have  special  knowledge  to  come 
forward  and  aid  indirectly  their  countrymen. 

Colonial  agents  each  have  certain  special  duties  to  perform, 
and  it  is  their  desire  to  attract  certain  classes ;  but  those  that 
they  select  might  have  done  better  elsewhere  had  they  known 
in  time ;  thereiore  interests  clash. 

Passenger  agents  have  little  care  beyond  securing  pas- 
sengers for  their  respective  '  lines/  and  no  responsibilities  or 
duties  regarding  the  future  welfare  of  the  emigrant. 

The  individual,  especially  of  the  class  that  seeks  relief  in 
emigration,  has  little  experience,  no  time,  and  scanty  pecu- 
niary resources,  to  enable  a  thorough  enquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  subject  of  *  Where  to  go  '  and  ^  What  to  do  ' ;  but  a 
properly  organised  centre  would  supply  this. 

The  necessary  preliminaries  as  to  outfit,  preparation,  train- 
ing, and  special  education,  that  would  be  valuable  hereafter, 
are  now  matters  of  pure  chance  or  entirely  neglected ;  and 
here  again  important  aid  could  be  given,  mistakes  precluded, 
and  a  good  beginning  made  on  the  road  to  a  successful  career 
in  any  of  our  colonies. 

Whilst  tens  of  thousands  go  annually  to  America,  a  con* 
siderable  percentage  ought  to  be  diverted  to  our  own  colonies, 
and  retained  under  the  British  flag,  to  the  end  of  conducing  to 
the  national  prosperity  as  well  as  to  the  individual  welfare,  by 
thus  judiciously  emigrating. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  contributed  a  Paper  on  the  question 
^  What  has  Free  Trade  done  for  us  ?  '  The  commercial  policy 
of  the  last  forty  years,  which  every  government  maintained  and 
advanced,  and  which,  aided  by  the  extension  of  railways  and 
other  favourable  influences,  brought  such  golden  advantages  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  required  no  defence  at  the 
hands  of  the  economist.  But  if  the  fight  for  free  trade  should 
have  to  be  fought  again,  its  champions  would  have  at  their 
command  an  enormous  array  of  figures,  exhibiting  in  the 
clearest  light  the  expansion  of  trade,  the  increase  of  wealth, 
and  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  people,  as  the  direct 
consequences  of  a  policy  of  freedom.  Take  one  fact  only.  In 
1840  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture 
amounted  to  1/.  I85.  Od,  per  head.  In  1881  it  was  67.  14^.  Orf. 
per  head ;  increase  252  per  cent.  Our  agricultural  statis- 
tics do  not  go  farther  back  than  1866,  but  since  that  year  the 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  shows  an 
increase,  not  a  decrease.  What  would  revive  British  agri- 
culture is  not  the  shutting  out  of  foreign  produce,  but  the  im- 
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provement  of  our  land  laws — ^greater  facilities  and  security  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  land,  a  cheaper  and  simpler  mode 
of  transfer  of  land,  and  the  abolition  of  those  privileges  which 
restrict  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  hands  of  very  few.  The 
Professor  did  not  find  that  British  manufacturers  have  suf- 
fered, in  the  least,  from  foreign  competition  at  home.  Allow- 
ing that,  here  and  there,  an  order  may  have  been  wrested 
from  the  English  manufacturers  by  foreign  producers,  that  a 
single  railway  station  may  have  been  constructed  with  foreign 
iron,  or  that  some  Swedish  woods  have  been  used  in  house 
building,  it  does  not  come  to  very  much.  British  production 
has  advanced  at  an  enormous  pace.  Doubtless,  other  countries 
advanced  also,  and  on  a  comparison  of  the  sum  total  of  ex- 
ports, we  might  find  that  the  percentage  increase  within  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  actually  larger  in  the  United 
States  of  America  than  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  that 
arises  from  the  extension  of  American  territory,  and  the  large 
exportation  of  grain  and  cotton,  which  are  special  to  the 
United  States.  Compare  the  exports  of  any  manufacture, 
say  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  where  competition 
really  existed,  and  we  find  the  increase  largest  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  great  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  free  trade 
are.  first,  the  critical  condition  of  the  finances  of  many 
States ;  second,  the  undue  influence  of  manufacturers  in  the 
council  of  their  Government ;  and  third,  ignorance  as  to  the 
real  interest  of  the  people  in  the  wise  economic  policy.  A 
policy  of  retaliation  would  be  disastrous  to  ourselves,  as  well 
as  ungenerous  and  unbefitting.  What  England  needs  is  more 
inventiveness,  more  command  over  matter.  The  glories  of  the 
past  must  become  an  earnest  of  still  greater  glories  for  the 
future. 

A  Paper  on  *  Financial  and  Commercial  Relations  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain '  was  read  by  His  Excellency 
Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu.  The  following  is  a  short  ab- 
stract:— If  we  look  to  the  financial  and  commercial  relations  of 
of  England  and  Spain,  we  see  the  advantage  of  making  the 
connection  closer.  Spain  is  developing  fast  The  revenue  is 
increasing,  commerce  is  increasing.  Since  1880  Spain  has 
freed  herself  of  her  floating  debt.  But  most  of  the  Spanish 
shares  and  stocks  are  held  in  other  European  countries,  and 
not  in  England.  English  capital  is  chiefly  invested  in  Spanish 
mines.  Spanish  commerce  in  the  last  ten  years  has  decreased 
with  England,  but  greatly  increased  with  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium.     The  English  prohibitive  alcoholic  scale  in  wine 
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duties  has  turned  the  Spanish  wine  trade  to  other  countries. 
The  commerce  between  Spain  and  England  ought  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  is.  It  has  been  chiefly  checked  by  the  English 
wine  duties ;  which  have  been  obstinately  kept  unaltered, 
though  English  and  Colonial  and  foreign  influence  has  been  for 
years  working  to  reform  them.  If  England  does  not  allow 
Spanish  wine  equal  treatment,  the  Spaniards  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  English  goods  most  favoured  nation  treatment  The 
best  way  is  to  tax  all  wines  the  same,  and  to  reform  thei  daties 
will  benefit  all  classes  both  in  England  and  in  Spain. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Murray  (Secretary  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce)  read  a  Paper  on  the  *  Reform  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce.'  Mr.  Murray  considers  Chambers 
of  Commerce  as  the  pioneers  of  commercial  progress  in  the 
future,  and  the  natural  means  of  enlightening  and  assisting  the 
trade  requirements  of  the  country.  The  improvements  and 
reforms  which  he  would  wish  to  see  introduced  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  procedure  deal  with  local,  national,  and  international 
organisation,  and  bear  principally  on  the  sphere  of  action, 
status,  and  revenue  of  our  Chambers.  By  means  of  a  series 
of  original  statistics,  Mr.  Murray  proves  that  the  United 
Kingdom  possesses,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  fewer 
Chambers  of  Commerce  than  any  of  the  commercial  countries 
of  Europe.  In  Holland  there  exist  sixteen  Chambers  per 
million  of  its  population  ;  Switzerland  owns  nine  Chambers 
per  million;  Germany,  3'5  ;  Italy,  2*5  ;  France,  2*3  ;  Belgium, 
2*2  ;  and  the  United  Kingdom  comes  last  with  not  quite  1*9  per 
million.  In  the  matter  of  revenue,  British  Chambers  show  a 
very  poor  result.  The  voluntary  support,  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions, which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  organisation 
in  England,  does  not  appear  satisfactory,  since  the  twelve 
largest  Chambers  of  the  Kingdom,  including  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  do  not  unite  an  income  of  5,000/.  a  year.  The 
author  raises  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  or  possibility 
of  imposing  a  nominal  annual  tax,  of  a  few  shillings,  on  all 
traders,  in  each  county  or  district,  in  favour  of  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  Paper  then  deals,  successively,  with 
the  various  improvements  which  the  writer's  special  ex- 
perience causes  him  to  advocate.  Speaking  of  the  limited 
sphere  of  action  of  the  majority  of  our  Chambers,  in  compa- 
rison to  the  much  wider  programme  of  Continental  institu- 
tions, greater  breadth  of  view  in  the  annual  election  of  the 
oflScers  of  each  Chamber  is  suggested.  If  these  elections 
were  based  upon  a  more  extended  representation  of  the  various 
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local  trades^  instead  of,  as  at  present,  on  the  leading  per- 
sonalities of  each  district,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  the 
subjects  for  discussion  would  be  greatly  varied,  and  local 
interest  in  the  Chamber's  dealings  proportionately  enhanced. 
Mr.  Murray  appears  also  to  favour  subdivision  of  labour,  as 
ke  strongly  recommends  the  creation  of  specialist  or  trade  sec- 
tions to  examine  into  and  deal  with  all  the  particular  industries 
existing  in  the  district  represented  by  each  Chamber.  Com- 
plaint, too,  is  made  as  to  the  status  of  British  Chambers  as 
inferior  to  that  attained  by  the  official  bodies  of  the  Continent, 
or  by  those  of  New  York  or  India.  The  improvement  of  the 
revenue  and  the  widening  out  of  the  representation  of  the 
Chambers  will,  it  is  thought,  attract  the  upper  strata  of  public 
men  more  successfully  than  they  now  do  in  their  present 
limited  and  stunted  condition.  The  remaining  reforms  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Murray  are  the  concession  of  locus  standi 
before  Parliament  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  legislative  influence.  The  Paper  terminated 
with  suggestions  for  the  more  satisfactory  working  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Association  of  the  Chambers  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  comprises  fifty-four  country  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Murray 
thinks  that  the  federation  of  Chambers  which  is  now  organised, 
nationally,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium,  may  be  extended  internationally,  and  that 
l^is  generation  may  yet  see  an  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  at  which  the  basis  of  international 
commercial  law  may  be  discussed,  or  a  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  question  of  Customs  tariffs. 

An  interesting  Paper  on  '  The  Charities  of  Italy '  was 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Worthington.  The 
present  Italian  Government  has  found  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties  in  investigating  and  regulating  the  numerous 
charities  of  the  various  kingdoms  now  united  under. one  central 
control.  On  August  3,  1862,  a  law  for  their  administration 
was  passed,  being  modelled  on  the  law  of  Belgium,  and  is 
described  as  the  best  and  most  liberal  in  Europe.  A  report 
made  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  November  1881  paved  the 
way  for  amendment  in  the  details  of  this  law,  which  already 
made  very  particular  provision  for  the  proper  government  of 
the  charities  and  management  of  their  accounts. 

Careful  and  elaborate  returns  have  been  prepared  of  all 
the  charities,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ministry  dell'  Intemo, 
and  the  results  of  inquiry  and  legislation  seem  very  encouraging, 
for  1,182  new  charities  have  been  founded  since  the  Act  of 
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1862  was  passed.  The  information  collected  is  summarised  in 
various  publications  by  Signor  Bodio,  Director-General  of 
Statistics  of  the  Kingdom.  There  were  in  1878  17,870  charities 
in  Italy,  including  735  in  the  province  of  Rome,  with  an  income 
of  about  91,000,000  francs,  equal  to  about  three  or  three-and- 
a-half  millions  sterling.  Of  this  sum  charges  connected  with 
the  property  absorb  43^  millions,  leaving  47  millions  available 
for  the  purposes  of  charity.  Of  this  balance  it  is  thought  that 
three-fourths,  four-fifths,  or  even  more,  is  spent  on  the  build- 
ings, service,  doctoi-s,  &c.,  so  that  a  small  proportion  only 
remiiins  to  be  applied  to  the  actual  relief  of  the  poor  in  money 
or  kind.  In  1878  the  property  of  the  charities  amounted  to 
1,626  million  francs,  or  rather  more  than  60,000,000/.,  of 
which — 

10  cities,  with  a  population  each  of   100,000  or 

upwards,  own  ....     666  million  franct. 

59  cities,  including  the  remaining  provincial  chief 

towns  .....     307         ,»         t. 

5,882  communes,  with  a  total  of  about  22  million  in- 
habitants      .....     653         „         M 
2,431  communes,  with  a  total  of  about  4^  million  in- 
habitants     .  .  .  .  •         0        „         „ 


1.626 


»i         »t 


More  than  half  of  the  charities  are  governed  by  boards  of 
charity ;  about  one-fourth  liave  special  administrations ;  one- 
tenth  are  under  clerical  control,  and  580  are  subject  to  the 
municipal  authorities.  Working-men  have  240  ;  confraterni- 
ties, 1,368  ;  372  are  ruled  by  the  founders'  families,  and  68  arc 
Jewish.  The  societies  for  advancing  seed-corn  to  poor  agri- 
culturists are  unsatisfactory  and  need  reform.  Nor  are  those 
for  providing  dowries,  some  of  which  are  as  small  as  a  sovereign 
in  value,  more  useful.  Northern  and  Central  Italy  have 
charitable  funds  in  the  proportion  of  62  fr.  a  head,  but  Naples 
and  the  Islands  have  only  31  fr.  for  each  inhabitant.  While 
the  population  has  increased  by  one-ninth  since  1861,  the 
number  of  parishes  and  people  unprovided  with  charitable 
funds  has  diminished  from  21  per  cent,  to  17  per  cent.  There 
is  no  intention  of  providing  a  general  poor  law,  but  domiciliary 
visiting  of  the  sick  and  needy  is  recommended.  The  charge  of 
the  insane  is  legally  enforced  upon  the  provinces,  which  charge, 
with  certain  other  legal  charities,  entails  an  annual  cost  to  the 
contributors  of  37  million  francs  a  year  (rather  less  than 
1,500,000?.).  Mendicancy  is  forbidden,  but,  except  in  certain 
places,  is  extensively  practised.  Consolidation  is  required 
among  the  charities — e.g.,  Naples  has  50  independent  orphan 
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asylums  and  300  other  charities,  making  a  total  of  350  manage- 
ments, houses,  and  services.  New  forms  of  charity,  such  as 
asylums  for  unweaned  children,  marine  and  Alpine  hospitals, 
workshops  for  discharged  prisoners,  &c.,  are  springing  up.   , 

The  paper  then  gave  some  detailed  accounts  of  the  charities 
in  the  province  of  Bologna,  the  city  of  Florence,  &c.  In 
Bologna  the  property  is  thus  classified  : — 


ChariiioR.  Property.  Incomt^. 

lIoHpit.'ils  ....      9,080,056  francD.  732, 78o  francs. 

.     11.202,638  „  792,845 

.     16,586,386  „  955,502 

.       1,568,648  „  95,305 

1,700,000  „  85,000 

277,865  „  14,386      „ 


E<lucAtion 
Charitable  Institutions 
Oovemment  Pawnshops 
Monte  di  Matrimonio 
Aziende  dotati 


»» 


In  round  numbers,  say  j£l, 500,000  £100,000 

Among  charities  comparatively  unfamiliar  to  Englishmen 
may  be  mentioned  the  help  given  to  the  Vergognosi,  those 
whose  birth,  education,  or  employment  has  been  of  a  dignified 
condition,  but  who,  having  suffered  reverse  of  fortune,  shrink 
from  seeking  public  charity.  In  Florence  this  charity  depends 
upon  casual  contributions,  not  being  allowed  by  its  rules  to 
accumulate  capital ;  while  in  Bologna  it  has  a  very  large  income 
from  invested  property. 

The  Monti  tli  Pieta,  or  Government  pawnshops,  were 
established  to  counteract  the  cupidity  of  usurers,  and  appear  to 
do  good  service. 

The  Monte  di  Matrimonio  is  a  kind  of  charitable  bank,  de- 
positors in  which  may  share  the  income  of  the  charity  and  the 
legacies  it  receives,  on  condition  that  they  embrace  the  monastic 
life,  take  the  doctor's  degree,  or  marry.  At  present  this  charity 
recognises  only  ecclesiastical  marriages,  which,  unless  con- 
firmed by  the  State  formalities,  are  not  acknowledged  as 
l^al. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  at  Florence  received  in  1821-30 
about  1,100  children  a  year.  The  mortality  appears  to  be  very 
great.  In  1801-10  it  amounted  to  70  per  cent.,  but  has 
decreased  considerably.  The  youngest  children  are  maintained 
in  the  hospital,  but  they  are  soon  distributed  among  families  in 
the  country,  and  brought  up  to  trades  or  agriculture.  Boys 
who  remain  without  occupation  at  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
sent  into  the  army,  but  females  are  kept  on  the  register  to  a 
mucli  greater  age.  In  1875  there  were  in  all  7,000  on  the 
books,  of  whom  about  160  were  in  the  hospital  and  the  rest  in 
the  country.    The  children  are  maintained  till  ten  years  of  age. 
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at  a  cost  varying  from  51.  to  nearly  9/.  a  year  per  head ;  at  ten 
years  of  age  boys  cease  to  be  a  charge,  but  girls  cost  about 
40  fr.  a  year  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  hospital  is  almost 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  illegitimate  children.  They  are 
generally  well  treated  by  the  families  who  receive  them,  are 
often  adopted,  and  sometimes  inherit  large  fortunes.  The  ad- 
mission of  infants  by  the  turning  box,  though  still  remaining 
in  Rome,  ceased  in  Florence  on  July  1,  1875,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  careful  system  of  registration. 

A  workhouse  exists  at  Florence  containing  700  inmates. 
It  is  well  managed  by  Commendatore  Carlo  Peri,  and  has  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  that  boys  are  apprenticed  to 
trades  while  they  live  in  the  house ;  that  old  men  are  provided, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  out-door  engagements  to  city  firms  as 
messengers,  light  porters,  &c.,  at  low  wages;  and  that  the 
girls  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time,  the  elder  ones  in  weaving, 
the  younger  ones  in  sewing. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Florence,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Pini,  was  the  first  in  Europe  to  substitute  moral 
treatment  for  the  use  of  chains. 

The  Confraternity  of  S.  Maria  della  Misericordia  in  Flo- 
rence includes  members  from  all  classes  of  society,  who  are 
ready,  like  our  firemen,  when  summoned,  in  a  dress  which 
conceals  their  features,  to  attend  upon  the  sick  at  their  own 
homes,  or  convey  them  to  the  hospitals,  and  remove  those  who 
accidentally  die  in  the  streets.  They  may  receive  nothing  but 
one  cup  of  cold  water,  and  render  their  services  indiscrimi- 
nately wherever  called  for. 

The  monasteries  and  many  religious  foundations  have  been 
disestablished,  and,  subject  to  pensions  for  surviving  monks, 
&C.,  disendowed.  The  buildings  have  been  appropriated  to 
various  public  objects  by  the  Government  and  municipalities. 
One  source  of  charitable  gifts  has  been  thus  cut  off.  The 
discouragement  of  mendicancy  will  deprive  the  idle  and  un- 
deserving poor  of  the  charity  which  the  Soman  Catholic  reli- 
gion encourages  as  a  duty.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  intention 
of  establishing  a  poor-rate,  or  of  giving  every  pauper  the  ri^ht 
to  a  maintenance ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  existing 
charitable  funds  are  held,  when  well  managed,  to  be  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  necessitous,  sick,  and  deserving  poor,iuid  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  supplemented  by  additional  ones  for  the 
parishes  at  present  unprovided. 

The  last  Paper  read  in  this  Department  was  one  by  Mr. 
Westqarth  on  *  The  Silver  Question,  as  viewed  from  the 
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bimetallic  stand-point,  with  reference  to  recent  dismissions — 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  Professors  Bonamv  Price  and  Jevons,  and 
the  "  Economist,"  versus  M.  de  Laveleye,  Mr.  Grenfell,  and 
the  bimetallic  side  in  general/  ^ 

The  author  began  by  presenting  the  bimetallic  case. 
Whereas  the  intertrading  world  had  fallen  into  the  use  of  two 
metals— gold  and  silver — for  money  purposes,  about  one-half 
its  countries  using  one,  the  other  half  the  other ;  the  object  of 
the  bimetallist  was  to  establish  a  fixed  ratio  of  value  between 
the  two  metals,  so  as  to  give  practically  to  the  two  the  action 
of  one  metal ;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  the  intertrading  world  one 
standard  or  measure  of  value  instead  of  tlie  two  now  used. 

This  can  be  done,  and  has  in  fact  already  been  succeaafully 
done,  by  an  international  agreement  to  maintain  a  fixed  ratio 
at  the  respective  mints  of  the  agreeing  States.  He  explained 
the  action  of  the  mints  under  the  fixed  ratio,  the  coinage 
absorbing  any  excess  supplies  of  one  or  other  metal  coming 
into  the  market,  and  thus  preventing  a  change  of  relative  value. 
The  change  that  actually  resulted  from  such  excess  supplies 
was  in  the  relative  quantity  of  the  one  to  tlio  other  kind  of 
coinage.  The  bimetallic  States  must,  of  course,  stand  indif- 
ferent to  this  kind  of  change,  and  in  order  to  save  cxposuro 
to  severe  effects  in  this  direction,  there  should  be  considerable 
breadth  of  bimetallic  concert.  It  was  the  narrowness  in  this 
respect  that  caused  the  suspension  of  bimetallic  action  in  1874, 
because  the  great  German  operation  threatened  to  deplete 
nearly  all  the  gold  currency  of  the  few  bimetallic  States.  The 
author  also  noticed  the  co-action  of  the  two  metals  in  mitigating 
the  effect  of  irregularities  of  supply  and  demand  happening  to 
either  metal  separately. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  says  that  one  metal  serves  best  the  pur- 

Eose  of  money.  As  bimetallists  will  have  two  metabt  to  bo 
etter  than  one,  so  three  must  be  better  than  two,  and  so  on 
to  the  absurd.  But,  in  reply  to  his  lordship,  bimetallists  do 
not  say  that  two  metals  are  better  than  one.  They  point  to 
what  he  entirely  ignores,  namely,  that  two  metals,  in  use  a« 
money,  do  actually  exist  in  the  world,  and  that  the  bimetalliflt«' 
object  is  to  make  them  practically  one. 

Professor  Price,  in  opj)06ing  M.  de  Laveleye,  denies  that 
the  action  of  the  mints  can  steady  the  ratio  of  value  when 
altered  by  the  irregular  incidentH  eyttr  happening  Up  either 
metal  in  the  outside  market.  The  professor  says  the  minti 
merely  return,  in  shape  of  coin,  the  raw  gold  or  silver  sent 
into  them.     But  the  bimetallic  mints  not  only  c^nu,  but  make 

'  This  Paper  bM  Uen  pnbli»bf4  ut  l«ogth  by  ib»  Aothor. 
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the  money  legal  tender  in  the  fixed  ratio,  and  thus,  as  already 
described,  the  ratio  oS  value  is  kept  steady,  and  only  the  ratio 
of  quantity  of  the  one  kind  of  coinage  to  the  other  altered. 

Professor  Jevons  admits  the  reduced  range  of  fluctuations 
by  means  of  \he  co-action  of  the  two  metals,  but  thinks  that 
as  silver  seems  now  of  less  regular  supply  than  gold,  we  had 
better  continue  without  it.  But  the  bimetallist  may  point  out 
that  thirty  years  ago  gold  threatened  to  be  much  more  irre- 
gular than  silver  does  now.  The  bimetallist  wants  only  an 
adequate  breadth  of  international  agreement. 

The  *  Economist '  makes  some  very  practical  objections  to 
bimetallism  for  this  country,  which  are  based  chiefly  on  the 
disturbance  of  the  long  reign  of  our  gold  standard,  the  con- 
fusing relationship  of  two  metals,  and  our  having  at  best  to 
depend  on  international  agreements  which  might  not  be  kept 
The  '  Economist '  admits  great  advantages  in  view,  but  thinks 
they  would  be  too  dearly  bought.  To  these  objections  it  is 
replied,  that  as  either  metal  is  always  at  command  as  money, 
when  the  mints  are  unlimitedly  open  to  both  kinds  at  the 
fixed  ratio,  the  practical  effect  is  always  as  though  there  were 
but  one  metal,  and  we  were  still  under  a  gold  standard. 

After  allusion  to  some  other  difierences  between  the 
*  Economist '  and  Mr.  Grenfell,  and  the  latter's  insistance  on 
the  practical  unifying  of  the  world's  two  ever-intervarying 
standards  as  the  cardinal  aim  of  bimetallists,  the  author  dis- 
cussed the  important  question  as  to  whether  some  late  striking 
tendencies  had  not  permanently  altered  the  old  ratio  of  15^ 
silver  to  1  gold.  He  found  reason  to  think  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  inferred,  from  data  which  he  supplied,  that  the  ratio  of 
the  future  was  likely  to  be  between  16  and  16  J  to  1  gold. 
An  Appendix,  with  various  data  bearing  on  the  ratio  question,  > 
concluded  the  paper. 
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In  what  way  can  the  Influence  of  Art  he  best  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Masses  of  the  Population  in  Large  Towns  f     By  T. 

C.    HORSFALL. 

I  TAKE  for  granted  that  the  object  wliich  we  wish  to  attain 
by  bringing  the  influence  of  art  to  bear  on  the  masses  of 
the  population  in  our  large  towns,  is  the  giving  to  them  of  the 
power  and  the  wish  to  discriminate  between  beauty  and 
ugliness,  in  order  that  they  may  give  beauty  to  their  work, 
and  that  they  may  get  much  of  the  pleasure  and  happiness 
which  beautiful  things  can  give. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  discover  by  what  means  the 
masses  of  the  population  in  towns  can  be  enabled  to  gain  the 
power  and  the  wish  to  discriminate  between  beauty  and 
ugliness,  is  to  observe  how  those  people  have  been  trained  who 
have  the  power  and  the  wish.  All  the  people  possessed  of 
great  sensibility  to  beauty  who  are  known  to  me  have,  in 
infancy,  habitually  seen  beautiful  things,  especially  beautiful 
natural  objects,— flowers,  trees,  grass,  birds,  butterflies,  clean 
clouds,  blue  sky,  and  during  the  years  in  which  the  feelings 
and  the  mind  receive  their  earliest  impressions,  have  gained 
innumerable  pleasant  associations  with  the  beautiful  things 
amidst  which  they  have  lived.  They  have  also  very  early 
been  led  by  the  influence  of  older  people  to  notice  some  of  the 
differences  between  beautiful  and  ugly  things.  Art,  too,  has 
very  early  begun  to  have  an  important  part  in  their  training. 
The  influence  of  many  beautiful  things  which  they  could  never 
see  reached  them  through  pictures,  and,  by  the  same  means, 
the  influence  on  their  thoughts  and  feelings  of  beautiful 
things  which  they  sometimes  saw  was  often  renewed  and 
strengthened. 

»  See  Transacfhns,  1879,  p.  778;  1878,  p.  677. 
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It  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  kiud 
of  training  which  can  give  a  strong  sense  of  beauty ;  but  chil- 
dren, under  favourable  conditions,  begin  at  so  early  an  age  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  some  beautiful  things,  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  so  early  get  a  strong  bias  from  those  of  the  people 
with  whom  thfey  live,  and  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking 
acquired  in  early  life  are  often  so  persistent,  that  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  over-estimate  the  effect  on  after-life  of  the  influences 
felt  in  infancy  and  childhood  when  I  say  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
strong  love  of  beauty  will  be  gained  only  by  those  who  in 
childhood  habitually  see  beautiful  things,  have  many  pleasant 
associations  with  them,  and  are  taught,  by  persons  whose 
opinion  they  care  for,  to  perceive  their  beauty. 

We  learn  also,  I  think,  from  observation  that  of  those  per* 
sons  who  have  gained  sensibility  to  beauty  many  partly  lose 
it  if  they  cease  lor  a  long  time  to  see  beautiful  things,  and  to 
have  their  thoughts  and  feelings  busied  with  them.  Our 
question,  then,  may  be  restated  thus :  How  can  we  enable  the 
children  who  live  in  towns  to  see  beautiful  things  habitually  ? 
how  can  we  get  people  whose  opinion  the  children  care  for  to 
teach  them  to  perceive  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  beautiful 
things  they  see  ?  and,  when  the  children  grow  up,  how  can  we 
enable  them  to  still  have  beautiful  things  near  them,  and  keep 
their  feelings  and  their  thoughts  busy  with  the  beauty  of  such 
things  ? 

As  children  who  gain  a  strong  love  of  beauty  will  probably 
try  as  they  grow  up  to  have  beautiful  things  round  them,  an 
answer  to  the  first  of  my  questions  will  give  part  of  the  answer 
needed  for  the  others. 

Happily  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  our 
towns  now  spend  some  time  in  school,  and  school  is,  of  course, 
a  place  in  which  they  can  be  enabled  to  at  least  see  some 
beautiful  things.  But  the  same  diflSculty  besets  the  education 
in  schools  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  children  which  besets  the 
education  in  schools  of  all  other  kinds  of  feeling, — the  difficulty, 
namely,  that  the  influence  of  parents  and  home  is  the  strongest 
of  the  influences  felt  by  most  children,  and  more  than  neu- 
tralises those  felt  in  schools  if  opposed  to  them.  Efforts  must, 
therefore,  be  made  to  bring  art  influence  to  bear  on  children  in 
their  homes  also.  Such  efforts  are  worth  making  for  the  sake 
of  the  parents  also,  of  whom  many,  by  living  in  or  close  to  the 
country,  others  in  various  other  ways,  have  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  beautiful  things  and  some  degree  of  sensibility  to 
beauty. 

I  must,  as  preface  to  the  suggestions  I  am  about  to  make. 
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[^t  most  of  tliA*'^^^^^  ^^®  embodied  in  the  scheme  of  the 
ittee  of  the  "  ^^  Manchester  Art  Museum,  who,  during  the 
ireeyear'  ^.-.'*^»  have  made  ext-ensive  collections  of  the  works 
j^^Meteded  for  carrjring  out  their  scheme,  and  will  begin 
tite  work  so  soon  as  the  Manchester  Town  Council  com- 
etes  a  gallery  which  it  has  promised  to  build  for  the  museum 
one  01  the  Manchester  public  parks. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  live  in  large 
wns  never,  or  very  rarely,  see  anything  in  or  near  their 
►mes  which  is  beautiful.  They  have  no  chance  of  becoming 
miliar  with  birds  and  flowers,  trees  and  grass,  and  ferns, 
ut  most  even  of  the  children  who  live  farthest  away  from  the 
untry  see  such  things  occasionally,  and  as  it  is  chiefly  on 
Jidays  that  they  see  them,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  have 
easant  associations  with  the  mass  of  half  noticed,  indistinctly 
membered  things  which  their  eyes  fall  on  in  the  country  and 
town  parks. 

If  sensibility  to  beauty  is  to.  be  common  in  town-people, 
e  slight  acquaintance  with  beautiful  things  thus  gained  must 
I  increased  by  the  help  of  art.  Believing  this  to  be  so,  the 
mmittee  of  the  Manchester  Art  Museum  intend  to  offer  to 
e  School  Boards,  and  to  other  managers  of  elementary  day- 
hools  and  Sunday  schools,  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  small 
an  collections  of  pictures,  of  casts,  and  of  pottery,  to  be 
aced  on  the  walls  of  the  schools.  Each  thing  in  the  collec- 
ms  will  be  provided  with  a  clearly  printed  explanation,  and, 
len  this  is  possible,  with  a  description  of  the  process  by 
lich  it  is  made.  Each  collection  will  include  ^ome  good 
loured  pictures  of  common  wild  and  garden  flowers,  ferns, 
asses,  forest  trees,  common  birds,  moths,  and  butterflies,  and 
me  ])ictures, — engravings,  photograj^hs,  and  even  chromo- 
hographs, — of  such  pretty  places  as  town  children  see  when 
ey  are  taken  out  of  town, — country  lanes,  woods,  fields, 
rmyards,  shipping,  and  coast  scenery, — and  of  buildings  and 
aces  and  events  which  iKey  read  of  in  the  Bible  and  in  their 
lographical  and  historical  lesson-books. 

The  pottery  in  the  collections  will  consist  of  well-shaped 
:ps,  jugs,  and  other  things  used  in  every  house.  It  is  hoped 
at  the  School  Board  and  the  other  managers  of  schools  will 
ve  facilities  for  the  delivery  by  members  of  the  committee, 
id  by  other  persons  who  are  willing  to  take  part  in  the  work, 

short  familiar  addresses  to  the  children  on  the  objects  con- 
ined  in  the  collections ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
achers  shall  be  induced  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  collec- 
)nB  by  the  offer  of  prizes  to  those  who  most  successfully 
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teach  drawing  as  an  extra  subject,  and  d5.™*^Totci*''  e^lenttt^ 

the  school  as  drawing  models.     \Ve  are  alsO"^*'*'V    ^^  ^e  g^^  *** 
of  labels  which  are  attached  to  the  pictures.   ^^^  ~     ,  kno«  }W 
many  workpeople  would  buy  good  etchings  and  erSv??  4^-^^ 
and  good  coloured  representations  of  flowers  and  other  beautfflllli^ 
things,  if  they  knew  how  cheaply  many  such  pictures  can  be 
bousrht,  and  we  believe  that  this  would  be  the  case  also  with 
many   children.     Each  of  the  less  costly   pictures    therefore 
in   our   school   collections  has  its  ])rice  and  the  price  of  its 
frame  clearly  printed  on  one  of  the  labels  which  I  have  referred 
to.     We  hope  to  make  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  pur- 
chase by  children  or  their  parents  of  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art,  like  those  contained  in  the  school  collections,  and  in 
those  collections  in  the  Art  Museum  which  I  shall  refer  to 
later.     Other  labels  give  the  title  and  price  of  the  cheapest 
books  which  contain  accounts,  both interestingand  tnistworthy, 
of  the  things  represented  in  the  pictures.     For  example,  our 
pictures  of  birds  have  labels  giving  the  titles,  the  prices,  and 
the    publishers'   names   of    good   cheap   editions   of   White's 

*  Selborne '  and  of  Johns's  *  British  Birds  in  their  Haunts,'  and 
our  pictures  of  wild  flowers  and  common-garden  flowers  have 
labels  giving  the  price  and  title  of  Hulme's  *  Familiar  Wild 
Flowers '  and  *  Familiar  Garden  Flowers.'  As  we  wish  our 
pictures  not  only  to  foster  love  of  the  beauty  of  nature  but  also 
to  excite  interest  in,  and  love  of,  the  beauty  of  art,  and  to  give 
knowledge  of  artistic  treatment  and  of  art  methods  and  pro- 
cesses, we  propose  to  place  side  by  side  a  few  examples  of  the 
representations  given  by  different  arts  of  the  same  objects,  and 
to  call  attention  to  the  differences  and  resemblances  of  the 
effects  attained  by  the  diflerent  methods.  For  example,  we 
shall  place  a  copy  of  the  coloured  plates  of  birds  from  Gould's 

*  British  Birds,'  which  have  lithographed  outlines,  and  are 
coloured  by  hand,  side  by  side  with  woodcuts  of  the  same 
birds  from  Bewick  and  from  Yarrell,  and  by  means  of  a  label 
we  shall  call  attention  to  such  points  as  the  mode  in  which 
local  colour  is  represented  in  black  and  white,  and  shall  invite 
comparison  of  the  coloured  plates  and  woodcuts  with  carefully 
made  water-colour  drawings  of  the  same  birds  contained  in  the 
Art  Museum.  Another  label  accompanying  these  sets  of  pic- 
tures tells  the  children  that  clear  descriptions  of  the  processes 
of  wood-cutting,  lithography,  etchings,  &c.,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances used  in  these  processes,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Art 
Museum.  We  are  obliged  to  use  some  chromo-lithographs,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  colour  of  the  things  repre- 
sented, but  they  are  always  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of 
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the  defects  inseparable  from  the  process  of  colour-printing,  and 
by  a  reference  to  good  pictures  in  the  museum  of  the  same 
•objects. 

The  labels  accompanying  the  cups  and  jugs  and  other  well- 
-shaped  examples  of  pottery  will  give  the  prices  at  which  similar 
things  can  be  bought,  and  short  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the 
objects  shown.  Attempts  to  write  criticism  of  the  kind  needed 
are  full  of  peril,  but  it  is  possible  to  point  out  that  a  handle  is 
well  and  firmly  placed,  that  a  jug  stands  well  and  pours  out 
well :  and  if  children  are  led  to  notice  points  of  even  this 
simple  kind  they  will  be  nearer  to  the  possession  of  the  power 
of  just  criticism  of  shape  than  most  grown  up  people  are. 
Simple  authoritative  statements  made  by  competent  judges 
that  the  shape  and  colour  of  an  object  shown  are  good,  are  also 
-of  much  value. 

We  hope  eventually  to  provide  every  school  with  a  large 
well-shaped  glass  case  for  growing  plants,  which  will  keep  some 
beautiful  natural  objects  before  the  children's  eyes  and  per- 
haps induce  some  of  them  to  grow  plants  at  home.  We  hope, 
also,  eventually  to  place  at  least  two  good  casts  from  Greek 
sculpture  in  every  school  in  order  that  every  child  may  know 
what  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  should  be  like. 

It  is  hoped  that  children  who  are  led  to  look  with  attention 
at  the  pictures  in  the  school  collection  will,  when  they  see  any 
of  the  things  represented,  look  at  them  with  more  interest,  and 
that,  having  seen  the  things,  they  will  then  gain  more  pleasure 
from  the  pictures. 

We  find  much  difficulty  in  carrying  into  practice  the 
scheme  which  I  have  described.  I  have  brought  the  scheme 
under  the  notice  of  this  Section  in  the  hope  that,  if  it  be  ap- 
proved of,  the  Council  may  be  recommended  to  endeavour  to 
facilitate,  by  action  which  I  am  about  to  indicate,  the  comple- 
ition  of  our  work  in  Manchester,  and  the  doing  of  similar  work 
in  other  large  towns. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pictures  of  flowers,  trees,  birds,  &c., 
.which  are  placed  in  schools,  if  they  are  to  be  useful,  must  be 
both  true  to  nature  and  beautiful ;  and  as  there  are  many 
schools,  and  each  school  needs  many  pictures,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  pictures  must  not  be  very  costly.  We  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  coloured  pictures  of  wild  flowers, 
oonimon  and  garden  flowers,  butterflies  and  moths.  Many  of 
the  plates  in  Mr.  Hulme's  books  on  Wild  and  Garden  Flowers 
are  good  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  cost  only  a  few  pence  each. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Morids's  books  on  Moths  and 
JButterHies.     But  we  find  that  no  good  coloured  pictures  of 
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toxamon  English  trees  can  be  obtained  at  present,  and  that 
good  coloured  plates  of  birds  cannot  be  obtained  at  prices 
which  we  can  afford  to  pay.  The  publishers  of  the  late  Mr» 
Gould's  book  on  British  Birds,  for  instance,  charge  7«.  6rf.  for 
each  plate.  Mr.  W.  Walker,  the  editor  and  completer  of  Mr. 
Harding's  well-known  series  of  lithographic  studies  of  English 
trees,  who  is  a  member  of  our  committee,  has  very  kindly 
offered  to  prepare  for  us  a  series  of  good  coloured  plates  of 
English  trees,  accompanied  by  coloured  studies  on  a  large  scale 
of  their  branches  and  leaf  forms,  if  we  make  a  comparatively 
small  grant  of  money  towards  the  cost  of  the  work.  Mr.  H. 
E.  Dresser,  the  author  of  the  important  work  *  The  Birds  of 
Europe,'  which  contains  beautiful  plates,  has  most  generously 
offered  us  the  use  of  all  the  original  drawings  made  for  him  of 
those  English  birds  which  are  represented  in  his  book,  and  has 
offered  also  to  have  these  and  other  drawings  lithographed  and 
coloured  by  hand  for  us  at  cost  price  by  the  trained  staff  em- 
ployed by  him.  We  desire  to  accept  Us  offer,  but  as  we  need 
pictures  of  fifty  or  sixty  English  birds,  and  the  set,  about  250, 
of  copies  of  each  bird  would  cost  us  many  pounds,  the  work  is 
much  too  costly  to  be  undertaken  by  a  committee  which  has 
innumerable  uses  for  its  funds.  As  we  believe  that  the  work  is 
of  great  importance,  and  as  250  copies  of  each  bird  are  more 
than  we  need,  we  proposed  to  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment that  it  should  either  have  copies  made  and  provide  us  with 
those  which  we  need  at  cost  price,  or  else  make  us  a  grant 
towards  the  cost  of  the  work  if  we  get  it  done  on  condition 
that  we  undertake  to  sell  superfluous  copies  to  other  towns  at 
cost  price.  But  the  Department,  while  admitting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  proposed  work,  replies  that  it  has  not  the  power  to 
take  either  of  the  two  courses  which  we  have  suggested.  I 
venture  to  urge  that  this  Section  recommend  that  the  Council 
request  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  seek  to  acquire 
the  power  of  preparing  and  of  selling  at  cost  price  to  persons 
or  societies  interested  in  public  education  representations  of 
trees,  birds,  and  other  beautiful  natural  objects,  good  in 
respect  both  of  fidelity  to  nature  and  of  artistic  quality. 

If  this  course  be  not  taken,  or  if  it  be  taken  in  vain,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  the  committees  of  schools  of  art,  or  of  other 
bodies  interestedin  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  love  of  beauty, 
associate  themselves  with  the  Committee  of  tlie  Manchester 
Art  Museum  in  the  preparation  of  such  representations.  Our 
Committee  has  already  a  considerable  collection  of  excellent 
water-colour  drawings  of  English  wild  flowers  and  common 
wild  birds,  and  would  gladly  place  them  at  the  service  of  an 
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association    if  one  be  formed,  or  of  the    Science  and   Art 
Department. 

I  have  dealt  at  probably  excessive  length  with  the  kinds  of 
work  which  may  be  done  in  schools,  because,  as  I  have  already 
said,  there  is  more  chance  of  developing  love  of  beauty  in  chil- 
dren than  in  older  people.  I  must  speak  more  briefly  of  the 
ways  which  seem  to  me  the  best  for  bringing  the  influence  of 
art  to  bear  on  grown-up  people.  Only  comparatively  small 
results  can  be  expected  from  efforts  to  bring  this  influence  to 
bear  in  towns  till,  by  the  prevention  of  all  preventable  smoke 
(that  is,  by  the  prevention  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  that  which 
is  now  emitted  from  factory  chimneys,  and  of  at  least  half  of 
that  now  made  by  fires  in  houses),  it  is  made  much  easier  for 
workpeople  to  keep  their  clothes,  houses,  and  themselves  clean, 
and  till,  by  the  provision  of  playgrounds  and  of  gymnasia, 
open  till  late  at  night,  the  children  of  workpeople  are  enabled 
to  get  physical  exercise  during  the  hours  of  daylight  in  fine 
weather  in  some  other  place  than  the  filthy  street,  and  to  get 
recreation  after  dusk,  and  in  wet  weather,  in  places  less 
brutalising  than  public-houses  or  low  music  halls ;  but  as  smoke 
prevention  and  the  provision  of  playgrounds  and  gymnasia  are 
ways  of  fostering  love  of  art  too  indirect  to  be  considered  in 
this  Section  I  must  pass  them  by. 

In  spite  of  the  filthiness  of  town  air,  and  of  the  mischief 
due  to  lack  of  places  of  wholesome  recreation  for  children  and 
young  people  in  towns,  a  considerable  measure  of  success  in 
spreading  knowledge  and  love  of  beauty  may,  I  believe,  be 
attained  by  means  of  a  sensibly  managed  art  gallery ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  if  art  galleries  can  be  made  to  spread  amongst  work- 
people love  of  beauty,  which  includes  hatred  of  ugliness,  art 
galleries  will  be  effective  means  for  bringing  on  that  good  time 
when  the  working  classes  shall  insist  on  smoke  prevention,  and 
on  the  provision  of  places  for  physical  exercise. 

Our  Manchester  Art  Museum  will  be  placed,  as  I  think  all 
such  galleries  should  be,  in  a  district  filled  with  workpeople's 
houses.  As  we  intend  that  the  museum  shall  contain  only 
things  which  must  make  those  who  study  them  *  think  nobly  * 
both  of  the  world  and  its  Maker,  and  of  that  wonderful  human 
nature  whose  powers  are  revealed  by  art,  we  feel  that  no  sen- 
sible person  can  object  to  its  being  open  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings,  as  well  as  on  the  evenings  of  all  work  days. 

As  Sunday  is  the  only  day  on  which  many  workpeople  can 
go  to  a  museum,  we  know  that  if  ours  is  to  be  of  great  useful- 
ness, it  must  be  open  on  Sunday. 

As  we  get  much  innocent,  or  rather  beneficent,  pleasure  our- 
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selves  from  seeing  beautiful  things  on  Sundays,  and  know  that 
our  class  has  been  freed,  by  having  opportunities  for  studying 
such  things  on  Sundays,  from  strong  temptation  to  spend  that 
day  in  worse  ways,  and  as  we  profess  a  religion  which  makes  it 
a  duty  to  place  other  people  under  those  conditions  which  we 
have  found  to  be  the  best  for  ourselves,  we  know  that  we 
ought  to  open  our  museum  on  Sundays.  As  then  we  know 
that  it  may  be,  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  must  be,  I 
hardly  need  add  that  it  will  be,  opened  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
We  shall,  of  course,  give  rest  on  other  days  to  those  attendants 
who  are  employed  on  Sundays. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  found  in  nearly  all  art  galleries  that 
people  will  not  come  often  to  them  if  the  galleries  contain  only 
things  to  be  seen.  To  induce  people  to  come  often  and  to  stay 
long  in  our  museum,  we  propose  to  have  good  music  on  one  or 
two  evenings  each  week. 

In  the  choice  of  the  contents  of  a  gallery  which  is  intended 
to  make  people  love  art,  there  is  one  principle  to  be  observed 
which  is  so  obviously  of  immense  importance  that  I  almost 
dread  lest  a  statement  of  it  be  regarded  by  the  Art  Section 
as  an  insult,  but  which  is  so  entirely  disregarded  by  the 
managers  of  all  art  galleries  known  to  me,  that  I  doubt  whether 
the  persistent  enunciation  of  it  would  not  be  the  most  useful 
work  which  this  Section  could  do  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  principle  I  refer  to  is,  that,  as  art  is  the  giving  of 
right  or  beautiful  form,  or  of  beautiful  or  right  appearance,  if 
we  desire  to  make  people  take  keen  interest  in  art,  if  we 
desire  to  make  them  love  good  art,  we  must  show  it  them 
when  applied  to  things  which  themselves  are  very  interesting  to 
them,  and  about  the  rightness  of  appearance  of  which  it  is 
therefore  possible  for  them  to  care  a  great  deal.  Though  the 
truth  of  this  statement  will  probably  not  be  denied  by  anyone 
who  has  thought  about  art,  a  very  different  theory  is  acted  on  by 
a  considerable  number  of  cultivated,  or  *  cultured,' people,  with 
the  result  of  making  most  of  their  fellow-creatures  believe  that 
.  art  is  but  a  plaything  for  idle  people.  The  language  and  action 
of  many  *  sesthetic '  persons  show  that  they  believe  beautiful 
rightness  of  appearance  to  be  precious  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
worthlessness  of  that  to  which  the  appearance  is  given,  so  that 
mellifluous  verses,  with  no  meaning  to  draw  attention  from  their 
lovely  sound,  fairly  represent  what  is  accepted  as  the  most  im- 
portant art  by  many  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of  art,  but  who, 
in  effect,  are  its  bitterest  enemies.  Success  in  bringing  the 
influence  of  art  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  the  population  in  large 
towns,  or  on  any  set  of  people  who  have  to  earn  their  bread 
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and  have  not  time  to  acquire  an  unhealthy  appetite  for  non- 
sense verses  or  nonsense  pictures,  will  certainly  only  be  attained 
by  persons  who  know  that  art  is  important  just  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  that  which  it  clothes,  and  who  themselves 
feel  that  rightness  of  appearance  of  the  bodies,  and  the  houses, 
and  the  actions,  in  short  of  the  whole  life,  of  the  population  of 
those  large  towns  which  are  now,  or  threaten  soon  to  be, 
*  England,'  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  rightness  of  ap- 
pearance in  all  that  which  is  usually  called  *  art,'  and  who  feel, 
to  speak  of  only  the  fine  arts,  that  rightness  of  appearance  in 
pictures  of  noble  action  and  passion,  and  of  beautiful  scenery, 
love  of  which  is  almost  a  necessary  of  mental  health,  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  art  can  be  in  things  which  cannot 
deeply  affect  human  thought  and  feeling. 

I  claim  for  these  suggestions  which  I  am  offering  that  they 
are  the  outcome  of  the  thought  about  art  of  men  who  love  art 
with  the  reasonable  love,  to  which  all  true  art  is  dear,  but  which 
feels  the  difference  between  great  and  little ;  and  that  these 
suggestions  are  not  such  as  (jommend  themselves  to  persons 
who  fill  the  air  with  factory  smoke,  and  subscribe  to  a  picture 
gallery  in  the  belief  that  dwellers  in  filthy  towns  will  be  refined 
by  seeing  gilt  frames  and  painted  canvases,  or  such  as  would 
be  devised  by  young  ladies  who  believe  that  they  set  an  ex- 
ample of  love  of  art  by  taking  much  trouble  in  learning  to  make 
water-colour  drawings,  but  at  the  same  time  do  their  best  to 
spoil  the  most  important  thing  they  have  the  shaping  of — their 
own  bodies — by  tight  lacing,  and  by  wearing  high-heeled  boots. 
Acting  on  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  propose 
showing  in  the  Art  Museum  applications  of  good  art  to  those 
things  which  are  most  interesting  to  the  people  whom  we  wish 
to  influence ;  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to  give  attention  to 
what  we  show  them,  we  shall  use  the  same  system  of  labels 
which  1  described  when  speaking  of  schools — labels  containing 
explanations  of  subjects,  statements  of  price,  brief  criticism, 
and,  in  the  case  of  pictures  of  incidents  taken  from  history  or 
any  kind  of  literature,  references  to  books  giving  a  description 
of  the  scenes  represented. 

The  museum  will  contain  a  collection  of  casts  from  antique 
sculpture,  carefully  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  showing  noble 
representations  of  human  beauty  and  of  the  finest  art  treat- 
ment, and  the  merits  of  the  casts  will  be  proclaimed  by  means 
both  of  labels  and  of  brief  lectures. 

From  what  I  have  next  to  mention  we  expect  much  good 
to  result.  A  space  of  the  size  of  a  small  house  will  be  par- 
titioned off  in  the  museum,  and  will  be  provided  with  the  few 
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pieces  of  furniture  which  are  needed  in  a  small  house,  all 
strong  and  simple,  of  good  form  and  good  workmanship.  The 
walls  will  be  of  pleasant  colour,  and  so  prepared  that  they 
can  be  washed,  and  a  few  good  pictures  will  hang  on  them. 
The  curtains,  the  crockery,  will  be  of  good  material,  good 
shape,  and  good  colour.  The  window  will  be  provided  with  a 
well-shaped  glass  case  for  growing  plants.  Mr.  William  Morris 
has  kindly  promised  to  take  charge  of  the  fitting  up  of  this 
model  house,  and  we  believe  that  his  work  in  it  will  cause  as 
marked  an  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  many  small 
houses  in  Manchester,  as  liis  work  has  already  caused  in  a  great 
number  of  large  houses  all  over  the  country. 

We  shall  have  in  the  museum  small  collections  of  examples, 
or  copies  of  examples,  of  the  finest  products  of  most  of  the 
industrial  arts,  and  we  shall  make  great  efforts  to  induce  all 
who  look  at  these  collections  to  think  why  the  things  in  them 
are  worth  showing.  It  is  probable  that  the  largest  results  niU 
be  gained  from  our  system  of  explanation  and  criticism  when  it 
is  applied  to  those  things  which  are  used  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people.  Pottery,  for  instance,  being  used  in  every 
house,  offers  one  of  the  best  means  which  can  Ije  used  for  giving 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  right ness  of  appearance.  The 
man  who  learns  why  of  two  cups  in  the  museum,  the  counter- 
parts, perhaps,  of  two  in  his  own  house,  one  is  better  in  shape 
and  colour  than  the  other,  will  have  acquired  principles  of  criti- 
cism which  he  \n\\  often  apply  when  he  uses  his  own  cups,  and 
which  will  probably  lead  him  to  try  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
the  form  of  other  things  in  his  house,  and  eventually  to  replace 
those  which  he  discovers  to  be  ugly  by  others  of  better  shape. 
For  we  often  find  that  when  we  possess  one  beautiful  thing,  of 
which  we  have  learnt  to  feel  the  beauty,  it  makes  us  desire  that 
all  the  things  which  surround  it  shall  also  be  beautiful. 

Our  collections,  or  part  of  our  collections,  of  pictures  will, 
I  think,  be  very  different  from  the  collections  existing  in  other 
art  galleries. 

We  believe  that  every  town  should  have  one  collection  of 
pictures  to  tell  everyone  who  enters  it,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  art,  of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing  of  the  place 
and  its  surroundings,  and  its  history,  and  to  make  him  feel,  if  it 
IS  in  him  to  feel,  the  best  influences  which  nature  and  history 
can  exert,  as  well  as  those  of  art.  So  we  desire  that  part  at 
least  of  our  museum  collection  shall  do  this  for  Manchester 
people.  We  intend  to  have  a  series  of  pictures  of  all  the 
most  beautiful  places  near  the  town,  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  and  near  it^  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in 
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its  history,  of  the  wild  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies  found 
near  it.  We  have  already  acquired  some  pictures  for  this 
series,  but  such  a  collection  necessarily  takes  a  long  time  to 
form.  Of  the  best  of  our  pictures  of  beautiful  scenery  we  in- 
tend to  have  copies,  perhaps  etchiogs  or  photo-engravings,  or 
even  chromo-lithographs,  and  we  hope  that  many  of  these 
copies  will  find  their  way  into  workpeople's  houses.  We  shall 
have  many  other  kinds  of  pictures  of  course,  respecting  which 
all  I  need  say  is  that  a  clear,  brief  explanation  of  the  subject 
-will  accompany  each  picture,  and  that,  if  the  subject  be  one 
which  is  not  familiar  to  most  workpeople,  its  connection  with 
familiar  things  will  be  pointed  out.  Some  of  the  pictures  of 
the  series  have  served  to  prove  that  with  regard  to  art,  as  with 
regard  to  most  other  things,  the  law  holds  good  that  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given.  It  is  those  workpeople  who  care  for 
botany  or  ornithology  whom  we  find  most  interested  in  our 
pictures,  because  the  pictures  of  flowers,  or  birds,  which  they 
examine  for  the  sake  of  their  subjects,  make  the  whole  collec- 
tion interesting  to  them. 

I  must  only  add,  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  that  we  have 
formed  large  collections  of  good  etchings,  engravings,  photo- 
engravings, and  other  kinds  of  pictures,  of  which  good  examples 
can  be  bought  for  a  low  price,  and  that  we  state  the  price  of 
most  of  them,  in  order  that  workpeople  may  see  how  much  good 
art  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  have  fair  wages ;  that  we 
have  obtained  many  pictures  illustrating  events  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  and  other  important  events,  persons,  and  places ;  and 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  close  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence of  effects  produced  by  different  processes,  we  place  some 
of  Mr.  Ward's  wonderfully  accurate  facsimile  copies  of  Turner's 
water-colour  drawings  side  by  side  with  etchings  and  engrav- 
ings of  the  same  drawings,  and  form  some  groups  containing 
pictures,  water-colour  drawings,  and  engravings,  of  similar 
objects. 

If  the  women  in  towns  could  be  induced  to  dress  more 
neatly,  there  would  be  so  much  greater  a  chance  for  both  men 
and  women  to  gain  a  healthy  sense  of  beauty,  that  it  is  most 
desirable  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  women's  dress.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  effected  would  be  by  ladies,  when  they  appear  in 
public,  wearing  dresses  which  in  cheaper  material  would  be 
suitable  for  poorer  women.  We  have  a  hope,  though  but  a 
faint  one,  that  this  way  may  be  tried  by  some  of  the  ladies 
who  have  promised  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  museum. 

The  work  of  forming  collections  to  show  the  people  of  a 
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town  beauty  of  appearance  in  things  they  care  for,  or  can  be 
led  to  care  for,  is  interesting;,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  needs  much  close  attention.  And  as  comparatively 
few  people  see  the  need  of  it ,  or  have  time  or  power  to  join  in 
it,  it  necessarily  falls  heavily  on  a  small  number  of  persons. 
The  question  is  often  asked  :  Is  it  worth  the  trouble  it  gives? 
To  this  question  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  until 
the  work  needed  for  familiarising  the  population  of  large  towns 
with  good  art  is  done,  no  class  of  people  connected  with  towns 
will  be  able  to  live  a  life  of  civilised  happiness.  The  acqui- 
sition by  the  *  masses '  of  the  population  of  our  towns  of 
knowledo^e  and  love  of  art  would  ob\'iouslv  have  at  least  one 
good  result.  The  lack  of  good  designers  which  is  felt  in  so 
many  branches  of  industry  in  England  would  not  exist.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  evils  which  would  be  removed  or 
lessened  by  the  diffusion  of  love  of  art.  The  people  who  live 
in  and  near  crowded  towns  have,  it  seems  to  me,  two  states  to 
choose  between — one  in  which  beautr  of  manv  kinds  shall  be 
known  and  loved  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  all  classes ; 
the  other,  the  existing  state,  in  which  a  very  large  number  of 
the  w^orking  classes  are  brutalised  by  their  surroundings,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  the  richer  class  live  in  brutalising 
indifference  to  their  brutality. 

It  is  surely  unquestionable  that  knowledge  and  love  of  art 
are  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  workpeople  who  live  in 
the  crowded  parts  of  towns.  They  are  exposed  to  the  strongest 
temptations.  It  is  always  hard  for  them  to  escape  the  demo- 
ralising influence  of  filthiness  of  home,  of  clothes,  of  person. 
They  must  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  seek  relief 
in  drinking  and  in  exciting  games  of  chance,  from  the  weariness 
and  depression  caused  by  breathing  the  foul  air  of  the  tovna, 
and  seeing  hardly  anything  that  is  not  begrimed  with  soot.  Of 
the  two  sets  of  motives  which,  apart  from  religious  motives, 
tend  to  make  people  behave  well — the  belief  that  they  will 
be  punished  if  they  do  ill,  and  the  belief  that  they  will  be 
rewarded  if  they  do  well — the  lower  classes  of  workpeo])le  can 
hardly  feel  the  hoj)e  of  reward — the  stronger  and  more 
searching  in  its  effects  of  the  two.  They  know  that  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery  will,  if  indulged  in,  probably  ruin  them 
in  purse  and  in  health,  but  the  dull  life,  containing  almost 
nothing  that  can  excite  healthy  thought  and  feeling,  which  is 
the  best  they  can  hope  to  gain  by  good  conduct  for  themselves 
and  their  families — this  cannot  have  the  stimulating  influence 
of  a  reward.  They  will  not  feel  the  influence  of  the  set  of 
motives  which,  after  those  given  by  religion,  are  the  stix)ngest 
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which  can  incite  human  beings  to  try  to  live  rightly,  till  they 
can  know  that,  if  they  are  industrious  and  temperate,  a  fair 
amount  of  happiness  for  themselves  and  for  their  families  is 
within  their  reach. 

Of  the  changes  needed  to  enable  workpeople  to  know  this, 
one  certainty  is  the  bringing  of  the  influence  of  art  to  bear  on^ 
them,  so  that  they  may  gain  the  power  of  making  their  honies^ 
more  beautiful,  and  in  their  own  homes,  and  in  public  galleries, 
may  see  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  which  can  excite  healthy 
thought  and  healthy  feeling.  Religion  gives  religious  people 
stronger  motives  for  resisting  temptation  than  are  given  by  the 
expectation  of  such  rewards  for  good  conduct  as  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  because  this  is  so,  many  people  who  are  willing  to 
join  in  efforts  to  give  direct  religious  teaching  to  the  lowest 
classes  in  towns,  are  not  willing  to  join  in  efforts  to  bring 
wholesome  kinds  of  recreation  within  their  reach. 

It  behoves  us  then — those  of  us  who  desire  to  bring  the 
influence  of  art  to  bear  on  the  masses — to  declare  the  truth 
that  thousands  of  people  in  towns  must  be  incapable  of  healthy 
religious  feeling  unless  they  first  feel  the  influence  of  art. 

If  a  belief  in  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Maker  of 
the  world  is  to  be  felt — and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  healthy  re- 
ligion— the  greatness  and  beauty  of  His  works  must  be  felt  in 
those  years  of  childhood  in  which  mind  and  feeling  form  life- 
long habits,  and  it  is  only  by  help  of  art  that  the  influence  of 
the  beauty  of  the  world  can  be  made  to  reach  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  town  children.  The  means  which  are  necessary 
for  giving  them  a  strong  sense  of  beauty  are  also  necessary 
for  enabling  them  to  have  healthy  religious  feeling. 

The  richer  class  of  town  people  have,  I  believe,  almost  as 
much  to  gain  as  the  working  classes  from  the  bringing  of  the 
influence  of  art  to  bear  on  the  masses.  As  a  class  they  need, 
for  their  moral  health,  nobler,  more  interesting  occupation  for. 
their  leisure  time  than  they  now  have,  and  this  they  will  pro- 
bably not  obtain  till  they  study  the  arts  more  carefully  for  their 
own  pleasure,  and  use  the  arts  much  more  fully  for  the  public 
advantage.  But  the  ugliness  and  emptiness  of  the  life  of  the 
masses  of  the  population  in  large  towns  must  cause  no  little- 
distress  to  those  people  of  the  educated  class  who  have  the 
strongest  love  of  the  highest  forms  of  beauty,  and  who,  in  a 
happier  state  of  things,  would  naturally  set  an  example  of  love 
of  art,  and  of  generous  use  of  it  for  the  public  good.  It  must 
be  impossible  for  most  people  of  this  kind  to  think  of  art  as 
much  more  than  the  plaything  of  a  class,  while  it  fails  to  affect 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  masses.     And  those  well-to-do 
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people  who  are  not  distressed  br  the  condition  of  our  town 
populations  are,  of  course,  unfitted  bv  dulness  of  perception  or 
of  feeling  for  setting  a  good  example,  either  in  the  study  of 
art  or  in  the  use  of  it  for  the  public  good. 

Till,  then,  the  masses  are  trained  to  feel  the  charm  of  good 
art,  it  is  improbable  that  any  great  improvement  will  take  place 
in  the  way  in  which  the  well-to-do  classes  spend  their  leisure 
time. 

The  work  needed  to  bring  the  influence  of  art  to  bear  on 
the  masses  of  the  population  in  lai^e  towns  ought,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  be  undertaken,  or  at  least  to  be  heartily  supported,  by  all 
(who  desire  the  welfare  of  any  class  of  their  fellow-countrymeiL 
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THE  influence  of  art  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people  by  certain  agencies  existing  or  to 
be  created  for  that  purpose,  and  the  question  of  what  these 
agencies  are  must  precede  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  be  utilised  and  produce  the  greatest  effect. 

The  available  means  of  producing  artistic  influence  and  edu- 
cation will  occur  to  everyone  directly  the  subject  is  mentioned, 
such  as  galleries  of  sculpture,  painting,  schools  of  art,  architec- 
ture, when  it  has  been  inspired  by  artistic  power,  as  in  the 
cathedrals,  halls,  palaces,  churches,  and  other  buildings  erected 
in  times  when  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  in  art 
prevailed — occasionally  in  such  constructions  as  have  been 
erected  in  modern  times.  To  these  agencies  may  be  added 
collections  of  ornamental  work  of  all  kinds,  such  as  furniture, 
gold  and  silver  and  other  metal  work ;  china,  porcelain  and 
glass,  collections  of  engravings  and  drawings,  &c. ;  with  such 
indirect  agencies  as  those  which  may  be  found  in  certain 
natural  forms,  especially  in  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  to  be 
seen  in  botanical  gardens  and  parks. 

Now,  of  those  agencies  which  I  have  thus  roughly  enumer- 
ated many  only  reach  the  art  student,  and  are  practically  closed 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  from  causes  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  Some,  while  open  to  the  mass  of  the  people  under 
more  or  less  restrictions,  exercise  little  influence  for  want  of 
measures  which  should  be  taken  to  turn  all  this  educational 
^machinery  to  good  account. 
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Now,  in  considering  the  restrictions  which  practically  close 
ihese  agencies  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  am  obliged  to  enter 
u))on  a  question  involving  strong  differences  of  opinion.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  in  England  and  Scotland  art  galleries, 
museums,  and  libraries  are  closed  on  the  one  day  of  the  week  on 
which  alone  the  mass  of  the  people  have  leisure  to  inspect  and 
study  their  contents. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  half-holiday,  great  boon  as  it  is 
for  such  men  as  can  get  it,  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  object  in 
view.  Not  only  are  there  tens  of  thousands  who  have  no  free 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  for  those  who  have,  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  or  leisure  from  the  pressing  duties  of  that  day. 
I  speak  from  some  experience  on  this  point,  having,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  Workmen's  Club  Union,  organised 
Saturday  afternoon  visits  to  public  buildings,  museums,  and  gal- 
leries, for  several  years  past;  and  I  know  how  many  have  always 
been  shut  out  from  taking  part  in  those  visits.  Indeed,  I  have 
found  that  for  meetings  of  any  kind  no  day  is  so  unsuitable  as 
^  Saturday. 

As  to  weekday  evenings,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say 
a  word  on  the  subject.  Hours  of  work  are  far  too  late  to 
admit  of  men  going  home,  changing  clothes,  and  getting  their 
tea,  with  perhaps  a  journey  to  the  place  where  they  would 
desire  to  pursue  the  cultivation  of  art  with  minds  and  bodies 
unfatigued. 

Of  late  years  lectures  have  suddenly  become  wonderfully 
popular  at  workmen's  clubs,  after  a  generation  of  failure,  and 
why  is  this  ?  Because  the  clubs  invented  the  idea  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures,  and  thousands  (including  their  wives  and 
families)  go  to  hear  lectures  every  Sunday  evening  in  London 
alone  who  never  in  their  lives  before  had  that  advantage. 

There  is,  then,  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  simple  fact 
that  if  artistic  and  educational  influences  are  to  reach  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  great  towns,  those  influences  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  on  Sundays,  or  not  at  all. 

The  fact  is  recognised  and  acted  upon  throughout  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  alike  among  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman 
•  Catholic  populations. 

I  desire  now  to  bring  the  following  considerations  before 
those  who  feel  a  difficulty  about  the  use  of  Sunday. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress in  Dublin  last  year,  most  valuable  testimony  was  borne 
by  eminent  men  to  the  success  which  had  invariably  attended 
the  opening  of  museums  and  art  galleries  on  Sundays,  both 
.in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the  late  president  of 
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this  Department  (Viscount  Powerscourt)  has  since  been  elected 
president  of  the  Sunday  Society. 

The  Art  Department  of  the  Congress,  though  the  youngest, 
is  not  the  least  vigorous,  and  now  for  some  years  past  it  has 
discussed  the  question  of  how  best  to  make  use  of  Sunday  io 
connection  with  the  spread  of  art  culture  among  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population,  and  such  congresses  as  the  present  have  a 
twofold  result — they  strengthen  our  determination  to  continue 
the  efforts  we  may  be  making  for  the  realisation  of  a  policy  of 
justice,  and  they  keep  constantly  before  the  public  the  neces- 
sity of  change  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  advancing  state  of 
society. 

The  special  difficulty  which  attends  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, by  means  of  the  leisure  available  on  the  people's  weekly  day 
of  rest,  is  that  of  overcoming  strongly-rooted  prejudices  and  mis- 
conceptions, rather  than  definite  opinions  founded  upon  tangible 
facts.  These  prejudices  and  misconceptions  are  all  the  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  in  that  they  have  grown  up  with  and  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  deepest  convictions  and  emotions 
of  mankind.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  have,  from  a  period 
in  life  when  the  reasoning  powers  are  hardly  at  work,  learned 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  a  certain  mode  of  observing  the 
Sabbath,  and  we  all  know  how  tenacious  are  ideas  and  impres- 
sions formed  in  the  first  years  of  life.  This  early  and  vague 
impression  of  the  necessary  connection  between  religion  and 
a  special  mode  of  conduct  on  Sunday  may  be  likened  to  the 
simultaneous  growth  of  some  great  tree  in  the  forest,  and  of  the 
creeper  which  springs  up  with  it  and  inextricably  winds  itself 
round  every  shoot  and  branch,  so  that  at  last  it  appears  im- 
possible to  destroy  the  one  without  destroying  the  other. 

Recently,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  Sunday  Society  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  are  known  for  their  deep 
sense  of  the  world's  need  of  religious  influences,  and  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  those  in- 
fluences^ have  declared  themselves  to  be  favourable  to  the 
opening  of  museums  and  galleries  on  Sundays. 

It  has  been  the  special  and  most  important  function  of  the 
Sunday  Society  to  endeavour  to  seek  for  converts  to  its  views 
among  those  who  see  the  paramount  importance  of  religious 
influences.  It  is  but  a  small  thing  compai*atively  to  enlist 
supporters  among  those  who  take  a  purely  secular  view  of  this 
question.  No  great  political  or  social  reform  can  be  carried  in 
this  country  which  is  opposed  by  that  immense  section  of  the 
English  people  who  are  deeply  impressed  by  religious  convic- 
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dons.  I  believe  that  the  Sunday  Society  has  thus  rendered 
an  immense  service  to  the  cause,  not  only  of  social  and  moral 
progress  in  England,  but  to  the  cause  of  national  religion.  It 
has  done  so  because  it  has  not  ignored  the  position  and  the 
convictions  of  the  classes  just  referred  to,  and  because  it  has 
enabled  them  better  to  understand  how  much  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  great  purpose  is  impeded  by  narrow  and  stinted 
views  of  this  question. 

I  claim  for  man  that  all  the  powers  and  capacities  with 
which  God  has  endowed  him  are  divine ;  that  no  human  life  is 
completely  free  from  great  dangers,  evils,  and  miseries,  if  any 
of  these  faculties  are  unused,  stinted,  or  perverted ;  that  all  are 
necessary  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  completeness  ;  that 
all  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  individual  may  fulfil  the 
purposes  for  which  life  is  given  to  him. 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  true  and  noble  view  of  religion  when  it 
demands  the  proper  development  and  use  of  all  the  faculties  of 
man,  and  when  we  do  not  give  the  exclusive  preference  to  one 
or  other  of  them,  and  when  we  say  that  all  hours  and  days  are 
alike  of  equal  sanctity,  because  in  all  alike  are  we  equally 
responsible  for  the  right  employment  of  our  powers. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  actual 
state  of  human  society  in  England,  what  difficulty  do  we  at 
once  encounter  ?  This,  that  whereas  the  faculties  of  thought, 
reason,  imagination,  invention,  and  worship,  are  given  to  all 
men,  an  immense  proportion  of  our  fellows  are  deprived  of  the 
means  of  either  developing  or  enjoying  the  exercise  of  those 
faculties.  To  all  is  given  more  or  less  capacity  of  enjoying 
whatever  is  noble  and  grand  and  beautiful  in  culture,  know- 
ledge, art,  poetry,  and  religion,  but  millions  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  these  powers. 

Their  waking  hours  are  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  in 
mechanical  and  monotonous  toil,  and  they  have  never  been 
trained  to  use  their  scant  leisure  moments  in  any  form  of 
relaxation  but  that  which  is  useless,  if  not  positively  degrading. 
Our  so-called  civilisation  is  a  complete  failure  in  the  case  of 
thous^ands  of  our  brethren.  They  are  disinherited ;  they  do  not  re- 
ceive many  of  the  chief  blessings  which  the  Creator  provided  for 
them — music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  enjoyment  from  flowers 
and  trees  and  green  fields,  from  the  marvels  and  beauties  of 
creation  seen  in  museums,  galleries,  and  gardens.  All  these 
are  divine  gifts  bestowed  to  make  men  more  happy  and  useful, 
and  more  religious  in  a  large  sense.  Yet  they  would  be  grate- 
fully accepted  by  those  now  deprived  of  them,  and  if  instruction 
in  their  meaning  and  purpose  were  properly  conveyed,  they 
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yiovXA  be  increasingly  bought  and  enjoyed.  Properly  studied' 
and  observed,  they  would  gradually  cdl  out  the  finer  feelings 
and  faculties  of  men,  awaken  thought  and  reason,  stimulate 
imagination  and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the 
noble  in  the  world  of  humanity  and  of  nature.  By  degrees  the 
higher  faculties  would  be  developed,  that  which  is  degrading 
Would  become  repulsive  and  hatelTul,  and  the  whole  nature  of 
those  neglected  thousands  would  undergo  a  transformatioiL 
They  would  become  happier,  diviner,  and  fitted  at  last  to  receive 
with  eagerness  those  ideas  which  are  exclusively  called  *  ife- 
ligious.'  Their  lives  would  then  have  some  chance  of  becoming 
complete,  really  human  lives. 

But  how  are  those  influences  to  be  brought  within  reach  of 
men  occupied  the  whole  day  by  toil  which  leaves  little  or  no 
leisure,  or  a  leisure  which  finds  them  too  much  exhausted  for 
visits  to  museums  and  galleries,  even  if  the  latter  were  open  in 
the  evening  ?  There  is  one  day  in  seven,  and  one  day  only, 
when  the  whole  population  could  avail  tliemselves  of  these  in- 
fluences. 

It  is  a  mere  mockery  for  the  Churches  to  reply  that  *  religion^ 
is  within  their  reach  as  a  cure  for  this  state  of  things.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  within  their  reach.  Religion  offered  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  alone  presented  is  not  accepted  by  them, 
and  does  not  influence  their  lives,  or  very  slightly.  Why  ? 
Because  religion  is  conceived  and  presented  to  them  in  only 
one  aspect,  and  the  circumstances  and  character  of  their  lives 
have  prevented  their  accepting  that  aspect  of  it.  They  must 
first  be  prepared  for  accepting  religious  influences  in  the  more 
literal  and  technical  sense,  by  lifting  them  out  of  the  neglected 
social,  mental,  and  moral  condition  in  which  so  many  liave 
been  left. 

When  we  look  at  the  actual  state  of  vast  thousands  of  our 
population  we  see  tliat  it  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  reception 
of  the  theological  or  devotional  aspects  of  religion.  The  strong 
prejudices,  the  mistrust,  the  apathy,  the  alienation  which  gene- 
rations of  neglect,  ignorance,  and  misery  have  produced,  all 
prevent  the  Churches  from  making  headway.  The  difficulties 
are  infinitely  greater  than  are  to  be  found  in  populations  not 
corrupted  by  the  evils  of  our  special  form  of  civilisation.  The 
masses  of  tlie  people  in  India,  for  instance,  are  probably  far 
more  religious  and  refined  than  thousands  of  people  in  the  great 
cities  of  England. 

What  is  the  conclusion  from  all  this,  and  how  does  it  affect 
our  work  ?  That  you  must  get  hold  of  the  masses  of  the 
population  by  appealing  to  those  feelings  and  tastes  which  more 
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readily  respond  to  our  efforts.  The  thousands  who  turn  away 
from  church  and  chapel  can  at  once  receive  more  or  less  mental 
benefit  from  these  educating,  elevating,  and  ennobling  agencies. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  great  boon  for  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  whom  I  have  spoken  if,  on  even  one  day  in- 
seven,  they  could  enjoy  the  advantages  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  of  which  they  stand  so  greatly  in  need.  On  this  seventh 
day  they  have  leisure  and  inclination  for  these  advantages. 
Indeed  they  are  an  absolute  necessity,  for  in  our  large  cities 
there  are  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  no  other  opportunities 
for  recreation  on  the  Sunday.  Through  the  hundreds  of  miles 
of  hideous  streets  there  is  nothing  to  please  or  interest  the  mind. 

From  many  quarters  in  London  even  a  park  is  far  distant, 
while  we  have  months  of  Sundays  which  are  wet  and  cold, 
when  the  dens  where  many  people  live  would  be  preferred 
because  affording  shelter  from  the  weather.  The  people  have 
therefore  on  many  Sundays  only  this  choice  before  them :  that 
of  lying  in  bed  in  a  pestiferous  and  crowded  room,  or  of  going 
to  the  public-house  and  spending  the  seventh  day's  leisure  in 
drink  and  pot-house  society. 

Yet  all  the  while  we  have  in  our  very  midst  galleries  and 
museums  full  of  everything  that  can  refine  and  educate  these 
neglected  people,  the  people  who  build  up  our  enormous  wealth 
and  provide  the  means  of  luxury  and  taste  for  the  few.  In 
these  galleries  and  museums  are  ample  means  of  rescuing  them 
from  degradation,  and  of  giving  them  that  culture  which  Ls 
essential  to  the  welfare,  security,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
community. 

And  yet  these  very  agencies  of  good  are  closed  on  this 
seventh  day,  and  the  benefits,  individual  and  national,  which 
would  be  derived  from  their  uses  are  denied. 

But  they  belong  to  the  nation  or  to  a  municipality,  and 
they  exist  for  the  benefit  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  are  paid  for 
and  maintained  by  all.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  certain  religious 
sects  hold  the  theory  that  God's  glory  is  promoted  by  this 
deprivation,  that  the  cause  of  religion  is  served  by  saying  to 
these  thousands  that  it  is  wrong  to  enjoy  these  gifts  of  God  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  Therefore,  thousands  who  do 
not  hold  this  view  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  the  State 
holds  for  the  whole  nation.  Thid  is  a  grave  social  and  political 
wrong  which  it  is  our  duty  to  have  redressed.  It  is  monstrous 
that  the  interests  and  enjoyments  of  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  thus  sacrificed  to  the  theories  of  another  sec- 
tion. I  call  them  *  theories  '  because  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  do  these  views  prevail.     Nowhere  else  are  national  insti- 
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tutions  shut,  in  deference  to  a  theological  opinion,  in  the  face 
of  those  who  wish  to  use  them.  This  is  neither  a  Protestant 
nor  a  Catholic  theory  of  Christianity.  It  is  purely  a  British 
view  of  Christian  doctrine.  Out  of  Great  Britain  neither  Pro- 
testants nor  Catholics,  as  a  rule,  entertain  any  such  notion  of 
religious  duty  as  that  of  *  keeping  the  Sabbath-day  holy  '  in 
this  fashion. 

What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  that  even  the  richer  classes, 
whose  representatives  in  Parliament  maintain  this  injustice  in 
the  centre  of  London,  do  not  themselves  carry  out  the  theory 
in  their  own  lives.  Their  mode  of  observing  the  Sunday  is  in 
fact  to  do  it  vicariously  through  the  working  classes,  who  do 
not  accept  this  view  of  the  obligation.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  rich  men  and  women  who  are  so  anxious  that  the  Sabbath 
should  be  observed  in  this  way  do  not  wish  it  for  themselves, 
but  only  for  the  poorer  classes.  They,  the  rich,  can  find 
opportunities  of  culture  and  refined  enjoyment  on  all  days. 
But  none  the  less  do  they  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  Sunday 
in  those  enjoyments  of  which  they  would  deprive  the  working 
people  who  have  only  that  day  at  their  disposal.  The  rich 
classes  indulge  largely  in  visiting  at  one  another's  houses,  in 
visiting  the  national  museums  and  galleries  at  Kew  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  the  Regent's  Park,  in 
promenading,  gossiping,  and  flirting  in  Hyde  Park. 

No  society  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
preaches  to  these  persons,  or  tries  to  curtail  their  breach  of  the 
Sabbath.*  It  is  only  the  souls  of  the  poor  that  are  in  peril  from 
the  desecration  of  the  holy  day.  Is  not  all  this  most  mis- 
chievous hypocrisy,  tending  to  create  scorn  and  anger  among 
the  masses  ?  Have  not  these  latter  some  pretext  for  saying, 
*  Your  view  of  Sunday  is  a  class  view,  founded  on  no  real  con- 
sistent principle.  You  use  it  for  yourselves  as  pleases  you, 
but  you  enforce  the  strict  observance  of  your  theory  on  us 
alone — although  we  do  not  believe  in  your  theory — to  our 
great  loss  and  detriment.  The  whole  thing  is  a  religious  pre- 
tence and  a  political  wrong.' 

But  there  is  one  more  consideration  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. A  locomotive  is  of  no  use  without  a  driver.  A  church 
is  of  no  use  without  a  minister.  A  school  is  of  no  use  without 
a  teacher.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  this 
fact :  that  for  the  mass  of  the  people  museums,  galleries,  and 

*  Mr.  John  Gritton,  of  the  *  Lord's  Day  Obsen'ance  Society,'  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  assertion  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  that  and  other 
societies  have  taken  various  measures  to  urge  their  views  upon  the  attention  of  the 
richer  classes. 
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art  colIcctioDS  are  of  little  use,  unless  those  who  visit  them  can 
obtain  the  help  of  persons  who  will  turn  those  collections  to 
good  account. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  such  splendid  wealth  thrown  away 
for  want  of  qualified  expositors  and  teachers.  It  is  most 
sad  to  see  thousands  of  men  and  women  on  Bank  Holidays 
walking  through  our  national  collections  with  aimless,  stupe- 
fied, and  vacant  stare  at  all  those  millions  of  objects  so  full  of 
rare  instruction  in  beauty  and  knowledge  of  every  kind.  For 
many  years  I  have  organised  (as  I  have  before  said)  parties  of 
workmen  to  visit  museums,  cathedrals,  and  galleries  under  the 
guidance  of  men  specially  qualified  to  explain  the  meaning, 
history,  purpose,  and  beauty  of  the  objects  exhibited.  Thus 
the  dry  bones  come  to  life;  and  objects  which  previously  had 
no  interest  whatever,  and  conveyed  no  pleasure  or  information, 
became  full  of  power  to  give  wisdom  and  delight.  The  visitors 
listened  with  the  keenest  interest  and  pleasure  to  such  teachers 
and  expositors  as  Sidney  Colvin,  Professor  Owen,  the  late  Dean 
Stanley,  the  Rev.  Canons  Shuttleworth  and  Gregory,  Dr. 
Samuel  Birch,  and  many  others. 

What  better  work,  what  more  certain  to  accomplish  the 
special  object  now  before  us,  than  to  appoint  in  every  museum, 
gallery,  cathedral,  or  other  suitable  building,  a  highly  qualified 
lecturer,  who  shall  on  every  Sunday  bring  the  elements  of 
art,  knowledge,  and  culture  within  reach  of  the  people,  by 
taking  the  objects  before  him  as  his  text  ?  The  special  subjects 
and  departments  to  be  explained  on  each  occasion  should  be 
well  announced  beforehand,  so  as  to  give  visitors  an  opportunity 
of  selecting  short  readable  catalogues  ;  and  notes  might  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  help  of  the  visitors.  Voluntary  examinations 
in  the  substance  of  these  expositions  might  also  be  held  from 
time  to  time. 

I  have  for  many  years  given  small  book  prizes  to  the  visitors 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  to  encourage  them  to  record  at  once, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  all  that  they  have  heard  and 
would  desire  to  remember ;  and  I  have  often  asked  our  kind 
guides  to  mention  names  of  books  for  the  use  of  those  who 
might  wish  to  follow  the  valuable  hints  thus  afforded,  and  to 
pursue  the  paths  to  which  an  opening  had  been  shown. 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  social  and  political  justice — in 
the  name  of  the  true  education  and  elevation  of  the  whole 
people — in  the  name  of  religion  as  understood  in  its  broader 
And  nobler  sense,  I  call  upon  you  to  answer  the  question,  *  In 
what  way  can  the  influence  of  Art  be  best  brought  to  bear  on 
the  masses  of  populations  in  large  towns  ? '  by  supporting  the 
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Sunday'  Society  in  its  beneficent  work  of  opening  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  country,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  public 
museumR,  art  galleries,  and  libraries. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  (London)  said  he  would  confine  himself 
chieliy  to  the  first  paper.  All  must  have  felt  the  exceedingly  practical 
way  in  which  the  subject  was  reduced  to  such  very  definite  and  methodt- 
oal  statements  of  time,  place,  and  method,  so  as  to  make  each  one  feel 
that  he  could  himself  take  up  some  of  the  work.  He  must  pay  a  tribute 
of  appreciation  to  the  chivalrous  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Horsfall  had  given 
himself  to  this  work  at  Manchester — a  kind  of  chivalry,  perhaps, 
worthier  than  that  shown  in  cutting  Egyptians  in  two  at  one  stroke. 
Even  without  organised  explanation  of  works  of  art  he  should  like  to 
emphasise  one  idea,  also  touched  upon  in  the  second  paper,  namely, 
that  the  mere  bringing  of  artistic  objects  continuously  before  people 
had  in  itself  imperceptibly  a  great  effect  in  cultivating  their  taste.  A 
striking  little  anecdote  was  given  in  a  book  by  Mr.  Hiilme  on  art 
inetruction  of  a  workman  who  was  doing  some  repairs  in  an  art  school, 
and  who,  looking  round  on-  the  casts  of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  room, 
said,  '  Ah,  sir,  what  would  I  have  given  in  my  younger  days  to  have 
even  worked  in  the  same  room  with  these  things ! '  In  recent  years 
special  efforts  had  been  made  in  London  in  certain  districts  to  give 
poor  children  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
by  organised  trips  into  the  country,  with  the  best  and  happiest  results. 
It  was  rather  dangerous  to  take  the  position  that  a  knowledge  of  art 
was  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  religion.  The  two  things  might  ^o 
together  or  not ;  but  if  tlie  position  were  taken,  history  might  be 
quoted  against  it,  and  it  would  be  shown  that  some  of  the  most  moral 
and  religious  periods  were  the  least  artistic,  and  the  periods  of  the 
greatest  art  irreligious  and  immoral.  In  reference  to  what  had  been 
said  about  familiarising  the  people  with  the  sight  of  ^  well-shaped 
objects,'  he  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Manchester  committee  had  under- 
taken to  decide  what  were  *  well-shaped  objects '  ?  They  would  find 
that  rather  a  large  question  ;  and  it  was  possible  to  make  the  mistake 
of  governing  people  too  much  in  such  matters.  For  instance,  a 
society  was  lately  formed  in  London  under  the  title  of  the  Art  Furni- 
ture Alliance,  and  according  to  the  prospectus  everything  supplied  was 
warranted  to  be  in  good  taste.  That  really  meant  nothing  but  that  it 
was  in  the  fashionable  taste  of  the  day;  not  that  it  followed  any 
abstract  principle.  There  was  a  similar  danger  in  dealing  in  a  like 
manner  with  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  accustoming  them  to  certain 
forms,  the  acceptance  of  which,  in  compliance  with  their  instructions, 
would  bring  them  no  nearer  to  understanding  the  main  principles  of 
design.  One  means  of  cultivating  the  eye  and  taste,  which  he  would 
wish  to  see  strongly  insisted  upon,  was  the  influence  of  even  limited 
ability  to  draw  correctly.     Between  the  man  who  could  only  look  at  a 
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ilower  and  the  man  who  could  make  a  tolerably  accurate  outline  of  it 
there  was  an  absolute  gulf  in  the  way  of  appreciating  beauty  of  form. 
Of  all  influences  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  placing  of  art 
within  the  reach  of  the  people,  probably  not  one  would  be  so  effectual 
as  increased  attention  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  primary  schools. 

Mr.  C.  Hill  (Secretary  of  the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest 
Association)  believed  that  the  introduction  of  artistic  objects  into 
Board  Schools  would  be  an  excellent  way  of  promoting  the  love  of  art 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  But  the  second  paper  raised  the 
question  of  the  opening  of  museums  and  picture  galleries  on  Sundays, 
•and  it  would  have  been  more  straightforward  if  that  issue  had  been 
stated  in  the  programme.  One  great  argument  for  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  had  been  that  the  mus^eums  and  galleries  were  closed  on  the 
Sunday,  and  if  they  were  opened  on  Sunday  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
would  be  imperilled.  Sunday  opening  implied  Sunday  labour,  and  at 
the  conference  of  librarians  at  Cambridge  only  6  out  of  120  would 
entertain  it.  [It  was  explained  tliat  the  decision  was  on  the  propriety 
of  discussing  the  question  at  all.]  Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  and  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  declared  against  Sunday  opening.  If  museums 
and  galleries  were  to  be  opened,  why  not  the  Crystal  Palace,  opera 
houses,  and  theatres  ?  If  they  were,  the  day  of  rest  would  be  gone, 
as  it  was  in  France,  where  he  liad  seen  men  working  on  the  Sunday 
both  in  building  and  in  field  labour. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jacoby  (Nottingham)  said  that  all  admitted  the  useful- 
ness of  art  museums,  and  desired  to  make  them  popular  with  the 
-working  classes.  In  a  town  like  Nottingham  the  only  day  they  could 
devote  to  such  institutions  was  the  day  on  which  they  had  most  leisure— 
the  day  on  which  they  stopped  work.  As  touching  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  the  trade  unions  would  look  after  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  in  that  matter.  Although  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum  was 
magnificently  supplied  with  pictures,  and  the  number  of  visitors  at  first 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipations,  there  had  been  a  ialling  off 
in  the  attendance,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  working 
classes  could  not  pay  their  visits  on  the  day  when  they  had  most  time* 
Unfortunately  the  Sabbath  was  relieved  only  by  the  church  and  the 
public- house.  Let  not  any  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  Continental 
Sunday  prevent  us  from  opening  museums  and  galleries  experimentally, 
as  had  been  done  with  success  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HiNE  (Nottingham)  said  it  was  possible  to  develop  a 
itaste  for  art  by  improved  placards  and  street  advertisements,  and  some 
advertisers  had  already  made  an  effort  to  improve  the  public  taste  in 
this  way.  Possibly  street  Arabs  might  at  first  scatter  mud  upon 
pictorial  advertisements,  but  the  time  would  come  when  they  would 
discover  that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  good  and  the 
beautiflil,  a  fact  which  we  are  all  too  slow  in  realising. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Ratiidone  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  said  he  did 
not  know  that  the  question  of  Sunday  opening  would  be  raised,  but 
us  it  had  been  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  fairly  dealt  with  ; 
it  would  be  unwise  that  it  should  be  in  any  way  burked.  The  objection 
iie  had  to  closing  museums  on  the  Sunday  was  that  it  was  the  working 
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xnan^s  only  day  of  visiting  them.  They  belonged  to  the  working  men, 
who  paid  for  them,  and  we  had  no  more  right  to  close  them  against 
those  who  chose  to  use  them  than  we  had  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  use 
of  any  other  property  on  Sunday  because  we  did  not  desire  to  use  it 
ourselves.  Mr.  Hill  used  that  eternal  thin-end-of- the- wedge  argument, 
asking  *  Where  are  we  to  stop  ?  If  you  allow  museums  to  be  open, 
why  not  allow  shops  to  be  open  ?  '  The  answer  was  simply,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  that  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of  rest — reasons 
no  matter — and  if  one  man  opened  his  shop  it  would  necessitate  others 
doing  BO.  Therefore  the  minority  could  not  force  the  majority  to  do 
what  they  did  not  wish.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  the  majority, 
we  made  laws  against  continuous  daily  work,  and  for  the  observance 
of  a  holiday  on  Sunday ;  but  that  did  not  in  the  least  apply  to  the 
opening  of  museums  and  galleries.  None  were  obliged  to  go  to  them 
because  others  did  so ;  and  we  had  as  little  right  to  keep  persons  away 
as  we  had  to  force  them  to  go  to  a  particular  place  of  worship.  Neither 
the  country  nor  those  who  had  the  management  of  art  museums  had 
any  right  to  deprive  people  of  the  use  of  them.  The  necessity  for 
surrounding  the  working  cla.sse3  more  with  influences  of  beauty  was 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  large  calico  printer  in  Manchester  was 
obliged  to  send  Englishmen  to  design  in  Paris  because  an  atmosphere 
of  art  was  necessari'  to  keep  up  their  powers  of  designing.  The  fashions 
of  old  days  had  a  great  deal  of  educational  influence.  A  lady  who 
took  great  interest  in  elementary  education  had  remarked  to  him  that 
the  pantomime  was  invaluable,  because  it  increased  the  number  of  ideas 
which  came  to  them  through  the  eye,  while  many  were  unable  to  attach 
any  distinct  ideas  to  many  of  the  words  they  heard  and  used.  As  to 
periods  of  art  being  periods  of  immorality,  he  did  not  think  that  would 
be  found  to  be  the  cjise.  The  tinest  periods  of  Italian  art  were  not 
the  worst  periods  of  Italian  history.  At  the  time  of  the  Medici  art 
was  beginning  to  decay,  and  with  its  decadence  began  the  decline  of 
morality.  Certainly  the  most  immoral  of  all  periods  o£  English  history 
was  the  Restoration,  and  it  was  one  of  the  least  artistic.  Cromwell 
saved  the  cartoons  for  us,  and  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that 
Charles  II.  did  not  sell  them. 

Mr.  Wright  (Nottingham)  urged  that  we  should  make  a  wide  use 
of  the  better  class  of  illustrated  papers.  There  was  scarcely  an  ordinary 
number  that  did  not  contain  a  picture  so  well  executed  as  to  be  artistic 
In  this  way  good  might  be  done  positively  as  well  as  negatively  by 
discouraging  the  wretched  illustrations  for  which  low- class  publications 
were  eagerly  bought.  If  the  newspapers  of  large  circulation  inserted 
fairly  well- executed  drawings  they  would  be  the  means  of  conveying 
to  many  homes  a  knowledge  of  artistic  objects  which  was  now  entirely 
beyond  their  reach. 

Mr.  Horsfall  then  moved  and  Mr.  Statham  seconded  the  following 
resolution  : — 

'  That  this  department  recommend  that  the  Council  request  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  seek  to  acquire  the  power  of  preparing  and  of  selling  at  cost  price 
to  persons,  or  societies  interested  in  public  education,  representations  of  trees, 
birds,  and  other  beautiful  natural  objects,  good  in  respect  both  of  fidelity  to  natur* 
and  of  artistic  quality.' 
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Mr.  Mark  U.  Juixse  (Hod.  Sec.  of  the  Sunduy  Society),  ulio  had  read- 
Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt's  paper,  denied  that  he  was  open  to  the  charge  of 
raising  the  Sunday  question  unfisurly.  The  special  question  was  stated 
by  the  Council  of  the  Association.  It  stilted  an  end  to  be  gaint^il,  and 
that  naturally  suggested  the  means  to  bring  about  that  end  and  the 
manner  of  using  them.  It  was  admitted  that  museums  and  art  galleries 
were  proper  means  to  promote  the  object :  and  the  next  question  was, 
how  were  they  to  be  used  ?  If  the  results  of  establishing  them  were 
good,  the  more  they  could  be  used  the  better.  Their  influence  was 
either  good  or  bad ;  if  it  were  good,  it  ought  to  be  made  to  extend  as 
widely  as  possible  ;  if  it  were  bad,  they  ought  not  to  be  open  at  any  time. 
The  Saturday  half-holiday  the  working  classes  obtained  of  thetuHelves, 
and  of  themselves  they  were  quite  able  to  keep  it  ;  but  ho  believed  it  was 
a  libel  on  the  employers  to  say  they  would  seek  to  take  it  away  if 
museums  were  opened  on  Sunday.  It  had  been  sliown  that  tlio  Saturday 
half-holiday  did  not  afford  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  visiting  of  these 
institutions.  Seven  of  the  largest  lihrnrics  in  the  country  were  now 
opened  on  the  Sunday  with  much  stitisfaction.  Many  of  the  librariana 
who  objected  to  their  Conference  discussing  the  question  were  in 
favour  of  Sunday  opening.  Mr.  Broadhurst's  opposition  to  Sunday 
opening  had  not  given  satisfaction  to  the  working  classes,  who  were  so 
unanimous  in  favour  of  it  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  up  a  discussion 
among  them  unle^is  Mr.  Hill  happened  to  be  present ;  and  their  views 
were  more  accurately  represented  by  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  tlian  by  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  M.P.,  whose  opposition  would  have  the  effect  of  arousing 
interest  virhere  apathy  had  prevailed.  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  noticed  a 
decrease  of  Sunday  labour  in  Paris,  where  museums  were  open,  and 
yet  there  appeared  to  be  an  increase  of  it  in  London,  where  museums 
were  closed  ;  for  there  were  several  societies  labouring  to  stop  Sunday 
labour  in  the  metropolis.  A  number  of  people  who  could  work  at 
home,  such  as  tailors,  worked  on  Sundays  in  order  that  they  might 
take  holiday  on  other  days  because  they  could  make  better  use  of  them 
than  they  could  of  Sundays.  There  was  no  museum  Sunday-closing 
movement  in  Paris.  All  over  the  Continent  there  were  associations  for 
encouraging  Sunday  rest,  but  none  were  seeking  to  close  museiuns  on 
Sunday.  The  question  of  bringing  the  influence  of  art  to  bear  upon 
the  masses  of  the  population  would  only  be  solved  when  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  with  regard  to  Sunday  opening  were 
carried  out. 

Mr.  HoRSFALL,  in  reply,  corrected  the  itnprcssions  derived  as  to^ 
what  he  had  said  of  tlie  connection  between  art  and  religion.  What 
he  had  said  was  that  a  large  number  of  persons  who  lived  in  towns 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  healthy  religious  feeling,  not  unless  they 
felt  the  influence  of  art,  but  unless  they  gained  a  knowledge  which  they 
could  only  gain  through  ait.  He  admitted  that  many  people  were 
religious  without  consciously  possessing  any  knowledge  of  art ;  but  if 
people  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  beauty  of  nature,  you  could  not 
expect  that  their  minds  and  feelings  would  b<;  susceptible  of  healthy 
religious  feeling,  and  only  by  help  of  art  could  knowledge  of  natural 
beauty  reach  townspeople.     It  was  difficult  for  those  who  did  not  know 
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the  state  of  the  lowest  classes  in  our  largest  towns  to  form  an  idea  of 
their  utter  ignorance  of  everything  that  could  give  them  noble  views 
'  of  life,  and  make  them  believe  it  was  worth  while  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  Manchester  Committee  at 
£rst  proposed  to  say  what  were  badly-shaped  things ;  but  owing  to 
divisions  of  opinion  that  had  to  be  abandoned.  There  was  not, 
however,  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
things  that  were  well-shaped.  It  was  practically  impossible  for  those 
who  had  been  working  from  six  o'clock  to  six  o'clock  five  days  a  week  and 
irom  six  o^clock  to  one  on  Saturdays  to  take  an  interest  in  works  of  art 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon ;  they  could  not  come  to  them  with  the 
necessary  ireshness  for  useful  observation  and  study ;  and  besides,  the 
Saturday  afternoon  was  reqtiired  for  the  shopping  and  other  matteri 
that  most  persons  had  to  attend  to. 

The  President  (Mr.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.)  said  our  endeavour  should 
be  to  let  every  man  have  the  greatest  amount  of  delight  that  is  con- 
sonant with  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  in  this  direction  ;  a  certain  portion  of  time  must  be  devoted  to 
earning  one's  livelihood  or  to  irksome  work  for  the  public  good,  but 
we  should  all  restrict  that  time  by  letting  our  wants  be  simple,  and  by 
avoiding  prolixity  in  the  despatch  of  business,  and  thus  obtain  more 
time  for  cultivating  all  our  faculties,  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art.  It  was  mostly  treated  as  an  axiom  that  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  poverty  and  want  of  high  feeling,  and  certainly  con- 
tinuous protracted  labour  turns  man  into  a  beast ;  but  there  was  noble 
and  ignoble  poverty,  and  noble  poverty  rather  chastened  than  debased 
the  spirit.  Epictetus  and  jEsop  were  both  slaves.  Early  association 
migiit  do  much  to  extinguish  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  The  schoolroom 
of  his  boyhood  was  repulsively  ugly,  and  the  inside  of  the  Board  Schools 
did  not  err  on  the  side  of  beauty.  Yet  more  money  might  well  be 
afforded  for  their  embellishment,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  nation 
is  in  competition  with  the  whole  world,  and  beautiful  things  have  a 
marketable  value  besides  their  intrinsic  importance.  The  Greeks 
were  the  greatest  artists  the  world  has  seen,  and  they  took  the  utmost 
care  to  surround  themselves  with  objects  of  beauty.  A  question  might 
be  raised  as  to  what  was  the  standard  of  beauty.  Almost  all  living 
things  were  beautiful,  and  though  they  differed  in  degree,  very  few 
were  hideous  or  repulsive.  A  blade  of  grass,  a  leaf,  or  a  flower  might 
be  given  children  to  draw  from,  and  much  trouble  and  pain  might 
thus  be  spared  to  teacher  and  scholar,  if  writing  were  begun  in  tiiis 
way,  for  it  is  but  rude  drawing. 
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What  Results  may  be  anticipated  from  the  new  Royal  College  of 
MtLsic  ;  (a)  as  regards  its  Lifluence  07i  the  British  Public  as 
a  Musical  Public  ;  (i)  as  regards  the  Re-establishment  of  a 
National  School  of  Composition  ?  By  Charles  H. 
Lloyd,  M.A.  and  Mus.  Bac,  Organist  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

WHEN  I  received  an  invitation  to  read  at  this  Congress  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  I 
felt  considerable  diffidence  in  acquiescing,  partly  because  my 
professional  duties  have  accustomed  me  less  to  face  my 
iiudience  than  to  turn  my  back  upon  them,  but. chiefly  because 
the  subject  has  been  handled  on  various  occasions  in  so  thorough 
and  masterly  a  manner  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his 
Royal  brothers,  and  other  talented  speakers,  that  I  feared  lest 
my  imperfect  treatment  of  it  should  damage  rather  than  pro- 
mote a  cause  the  importance  of  which  as  a  matter  of  Social 
Science  it  is  difficult  to  overrate.  I  feel,  however,  that,  if  this 
were  an  appropriate  occasion  for  doing  so,  I  am  under  no 
obligation  to  advocate  the  grand  scheme  in  which  the  Royal 
Family  have  taken  such  deep  personal  interest,  for  I  am  glad 
to  say  the  establishment  of  the  College  is  now  a  matter  of 
certainty,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  its  opening 
next  year,  probably  in  March.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  grounds  on 
which  important  national  results  may  be  fairly  anticipatedr  from 
its  establishment  {a)  as  regards  its  influence  on  the  British 
Public  as  a  Musical  Public ;  {b)  as  regards  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  National  School  of  Composition. 

1.  (a)  I  have  placed  the  influence  of  the  College  on  the 
public  first,  because  the  capacity  of  the  public  for  appreciating 
what  is  good  in  music  is  an  important  factor  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  question.  Where  there  is  no  demand  it  i& 
not  likely  there  will  be  any  supply.  And  here  I  am  forced  to 
re-open  the  old  question,  *  Are  we  a  musical  nation  ?  '  To  a 
certain  extent,  yes,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  we  may  fairly 
hope  to  become.  ^  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself '  is 
regarded  by  Shakespeare  and  all  right-minded  persons  as  one 
of  a  very  small  minority.  Indeed,  m  Ireland  at  the  present 
day  a  man  might  well  be  cast  into  prison  as  a  '  suspect '  if  he 
-could  not  prove  himself  musical  in  Shakespeare's  sense.  Other- 
wise his  propensity  for  '  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  '  would 
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be  taken  for  grante<l.  But  I  fear  a  very  small  modicum  of 
musical  knowled<re  would  save  a  man  from  this  condemnation. 
If  he  could  whistle  a  popular  tune  or  keep  time  to  a  quick- 
step with  the  tip  of  his  umbrella  he  would  go  scot  free.  But 
I  do  not  look  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music  for  influence 
on  the  people  as  musical  in  this  sense.  Music,  though  it 
has  its  origin  in  Nature,  and  though  it  appeals  to  the  heart 
more  directly  than  any  other  art,  is  nevertheless  the  most 
artificial  of  all  the  arts,  and  we  cannot  hope  for  an  intelligent 
musical  public,  unless  that  public  has  at  least  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  art.  Sculpture  re- 
produces the  actual  forms  and  proportions  of  Nature.  Paint- 
ing, in  like  manner,  displays  objects  which  the  eye  can 
recognise,  though  there  is  in  this  case  something  more  of 
artificiality,  inasmuch  as  the  objects  are  presented  on  a  flat 
surface.  Poetry  uses  for  its  medium  of  expression  the  same 
language  which  we  employ  in  giving  utterance  to  our  ordinary 
thoughts.  There  is,  therefore,  in  poetry  something  which  is 
intelligible  to  all  who  can  read ;  something  in  painting  and 
sculpture  on  which  the  untutored  multitude  who  wander 
through  the  galleries  at  Burlington  House  or  in  Trafalgar 
Square  may  form  some  sort  of  judgment.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  music,  and  yet,  is  there  a  concert-goer  who  hesitates  to 
criticise  every  item  of  a  programme  without  so  much  as  knowing 
whether  it  is  the  singer  or  the  song  that  charms  him,  the  com- 
position, the  chorus,  the  clarinet,  or  the  conductor  that  causes 
him  [)ain  ?  How  then  can  the  multitude  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  elementary  principles  of  music  and  musical  com- 
?osition?  Sluch  has  already  been  done  to  pave  the  way. 
'he  admirable  analyses  of  classical  works  which  have  for  some 
time  appeared  in  the  programmes  of  concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  St.  James's  Hall,  and  are  now  reproduced  or 
imitated  in  programmes  of  not  a  few  provincial  concerts,  have 
enlightened  many  whose  previous  knowledge  of  music  was 
purely  practical,  and  have  encouraged  them  to  adopt  a  more 
thoughtful  attitude  towards  music.  Still  more  lately  various 
Primers,  cheap,  clear,  concise,  have  been  published  and  are 
widely  circulated,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  hope  that  in 
these  days,  when  the  old  rule  is  reversed,  and  children  have  to 
learn  non  multum  sed  multa^  some  of  these  elementarv  books 
may  take  their  place  beside  treatises  on  Grecian  History  and 
Political  Economy.  But  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  if 
children  are  to  learn  music  at  all,  they  should  learn  the 
elements  almost  simultaneously  with  their  ABC.  And  here 
I  look  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music  for  valuable  help.     By 
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far  the  greater  number  of  children  are  taught  the  elements  of 
music  by  young  women  who  have  learnt  to  play  a  few  *  pieces,' 
but  whose  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  music  is 
absolutely  nil.     Such   persons,  if  asked  to  define  the  terms 

*  scale '  or  '  accidental,'  would  in  all  likelihood  give  such 
answers  as  were  once  repeated  to  me  by  an  examiner  who  had 
himself  received  them,  and  say  that  *  a  scale  is  an  exercise  for 
making  the  finger  joints  lissome;'  or  that  an  '  accidental '  is 

*  a  very  little  sharp  or  flat  which  afflicts  a  note,  but  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  slightly.' 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  such  teachers  as  those 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  are  fit  persons  to  lay  the  foundation 
stones  of  future  musical  audiences,  to  say  nothing  of  musicians. 
I  fear  it  will  never  be  possible  to  make  it  absolutely  illegal 
for  such  persons  to  practise  their  harmful  calling,  as  it  is 
illegal  for  unqualified  persons  to  practise  laAv  and  medicine. 
But  the  Royal  College  will  be  able  to  do  much  in  two  ways : 
firstly,  by  increasing  the  number  of  duly  qualified  teachers ; 
and  secondly,  by  leading  public  opinion  to  realise  the  im- 
portance of  making  use  of  such  teachers.  Of  late  years  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  to  encourage  young  persons  to  submit  to 
examinations  in  music.  The  Society  of  Arts,  the  Universities 
-of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  various  local  centres,  more 
recently  the  enterprising  organisation  called  Trinity  College, 
London,  and  within  the  last  three  years  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  have  held  examinations  in  music — practical,  theoretical, 
or  both — and  intended,  some  to  test  the  progress  of  students, 
others  to  probe  the  proficiency  of  teachers.  But  with  the 
general  public  the  precise  value  of  these  examinations  is  quite 
unknown.  Now  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  that  the  governing  body  should  include  representa- 
tives of  all  the  institutions  which  may  be  afllili^ted  to  it,  and  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  by  the  time  it  is  fairly  started  all 
institutions  worthy  of  the  name  will  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  be  so  afililiated.  We  may  thus  at  length  look 
for  a  central,  systematic,  and  authoritative  institution  which 
shall  be  to  music  what  the  Royal  Society  is  to  science,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  to  painting,  and  South  Kensington  to 
design — an  institution  thoroughly  competent  to  fix  the  various 
standards  of  examination  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to 
grant  diplomas  the  value  of  which  shall  be  beyond  question. 

(b)  There  is  another  way  in  which  we  may  expect  the 
love  of  music  in  the  British  public  to  be  greatly  fostered  by 
the  agency  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  provincial  towns  of  hearing 
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good  music  performed  at  all,  much  less  well.     In  London,  of 
course,  we  can  hear  concerts  of  the  highest  class,  but   at  a 

Srice  which  to  the  majority  of  music-lovers  is  quite  prohibitory, 
lanchester,  too,  has  done  much,  and  other  large  towns  are 
trying  to  follow  her  example.     But  in  most  of  the  provincial 
towns  an  orchestral  concert  is  a  very  serious  matter.     The 
majority   of  the  band   must  be   engaged   from   a  distance — 
probably  from  London,  and  at  a  great  cost.     More  often  than 
not    the  band  is  badly  balanced,  or  incomplete.      Only  one 
hurried  rehearsal  is  possible,  and  a  concert  which  has  taken 
weeks  to  prepare,  falls  short  of  the  expectation,  and  probably 
leaves  the  promoters  out  of  pocket  by  it.     How  is  it  that  in 
nearly  everv  town  in  Germany  a  good  resident  band  can  be 
heard   on  frequently   recurring   occasions  for  a  mere  trifle? 
Will  the  increased  musical  knowledge  which  I  hope  for  on 
the  part  of  our  people  enable  us  to  look  for  this  ?     Is  ot  alone. 
It  will  do  much,  especially  if  the  people's  love  of  music  insists 
on  its  representation  in  the  Town  Council,  and  the  ratepayers 
are  asked  for  money  to  subsidise  a  local  orchestra,  instead  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  an  election  commission.     That  this 
idea  is  not  altogether  Utopian  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one 
town   at  least — the   town   of  Watford— rhas   already  availed 
itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Free  Libraries'  Act  to  start  a 
music  school  for  itself.     Let  us  hope  this  example  will  soon  be 
followed  elsewhere.     The  difficulties  of  our  climate  and  social 
life  will  always  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  the 
cheap  open-air  concerts  which  are  so  popular  abroad,  and  a 
frequency  of  concerts  in  hot  rooms  will  never  commend  itself 
to  lovers  of  fresh  air  in  summer  and  of  their   own    fireside 
in  winter.  But  if  every  year  the  Royal  College  of  Music  turns 
out  a  hundred  musicians,   originally  selected  for   talent  and 
trained  more  thot-oughly  than  any  musician  can  at  present  be 
trained  in  England,  what  must  the  result  be  ?     Some  at  least 
of  these  will  have  been  sent  up  by  certain  towns  under  the 
distinct   condition   that    their   talents   thus  matured  shall  be 
directed  to  the  benefit  of   the   locality   which    provided    the 
inoney  for  their  training.     The  establishment  of  local  schools, 
to  which  I  have   above   alluded,   will   give    employment    to 
others  ;  and  thus  we  may  expect  that  from  the  itoyal  College 
there  will  flow  a  constant  stream  not  only  of  professors  of 
pianoforte  and    singing,    but    of   bandmasters  competent   to 
organise  a  local  orchestra,  and  instruct  its  members  in  some  at 
least  of  its  branches.     A  local  orchestra,  consisting  wholly  of 
professional  players,  will  seldom  be  possible;  but  in  Germany 
amateurs  and  professionals  play  side  by  side,  and  there  is  no 
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reason  except  jealousy  why  it  should  not  be  so  as  frequently 
in  England. 

If  the  Royal  College  of  Music  does  nothing  more  than 
promote  these  two  ends — a  more  thorough  grounding  and 
examination  of  children,  and  a  more  liberal  supply  of  local 
orchestras  and  good  performances — it  will  do  a  great  work, 
for  it  will  not  only  increase  the  number  of  active  and  passive 
musicians,  but,  what  is  of  the  first  importance,  it  will  multiply 
the  opportunities  which  active  musicians  will  have  of  perform- 
ing, and  passive  musicians  of  hearing,  music  that  is  really  good. 

2.  The  second  question  which  I  wish  to  consider  is  this.: — 
What  grounds  have  we  for  anticipating. that  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  will  aid  in  re-establishing  a  National  School  of  Com- 
position ?  I  use  the  word  '  re-establishing '  advisedly,  for  at 
more  than  one  period  of  our  history  we  have  had  a  school  of 
national  composers  equal  to,  but  distinct  from,  their  Continental 
cotemporaries.  Not  later  than  the  year  1228  an  English  monk, 
John  Fomsete  of  Reading,  wrote  or  transcribed  a  j)iece  of  six- 
part  harmony,  which  would  technically  be  described  as  a  Canon 
4  in  1  for  four  upper  voices  with  two  additional  parts,  also  in 
Canon,  forming  a  ground  bass.  This  was  150  years  earlier 
than  any  piece  of  harmonised  music  composed  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  it  is  very  remarkable  for  several  reasons.  But 
we  must  not  in  this  case  form  one  man  into  a  school  and  say. 
Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  I  will,  therefore,  take  a  long  skip  and 
bring  you  down  to  1658,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Henry 
Purcell,  whose  fertile  genius  and  short  life  find  a  sad  counter- 
part in  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  not  a  few  other  famous  musicians. 
The  name  of  Purcell  suggests  a  glance  at  two  parallel  paths  of 
English  music — that  of  the  opera,  and  that  of  the  Church — in 
both  of  which  his  name  figures  so  conspicuously. 

(a)  In  the  field  of  operatic  music  little  else  but  Purcell's 
compositions  were  heard  for  some  years  after  his  death.  There 
were  successors  in  his  school,  but  neither  their  works  nor  those 
of  the  great  master  himself  were  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  overwhelming  assault  of  the  School  of  Italian  Opera  or 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  as  it  was  called,  which  in  1720  was 
introduced  into  England  by  George  Frederick  Handel,  backed 
by  the  purses  and  prejudices  of  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of. 
London.  Ten  years  afterwards  a  mere  Pasticcio  of  English 
and  Scotch  national  melodies  entitled  the  ^  Beggars'  Opera,* 
caused  a  strong  reaction  against  Italian  opera,  merely  because 
it  was  national,  and  was  the  reflection  of  the  national  feeling.. 
But  it  did  not  kill  it,  and  to  this  day  Italian  opera  has  retained 
its  place  as  par  excellence  the  entertainment  of  the  aristocracy. 
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Still  th^  stream  of  Enslwh  open  flowed  on,  an?l  the  roC  of 
iacre»e«  wm  swelled  bv  «nch  wrirer*  a:§  Ame.  IXbalia. 
Bi^h^/p.  Horn,  Wallace*  J.  Bamett-  an.!  G.  Mjctarrtn. 
There  in  »/>fnethinjr  heroic  rn  the  courajre  and  persererance  ••f 
the«e  tro^r  workers  in  the  field  of  British  art.  striraiff  rh^ir 
l*e»t  with  the  fall  knowledge  thar.  however  jzreat  a  w^i^k  of 
art  they  mi^ht  produce,  it  would  have  no  chance  of  taking 
precedence  of  the  last  empty  prettiness  from  Italy.  Az>i  we 
are  hardily  more  patriotic  U>-day.  While  we  msh  to  hear  the 
hit^;«t  production  of  the  Frenchman  Bizet,  the  Italian  Boito, 
fir  the  German  Wajnier,  we  allow  Hanover  to  have  the  sriorv 
of  brining  out  one  of  the  most  striking  of  English  operas — 
Stanford's  *  \'eile<l  Prophet  of  Khorassan/  But  to  remm. 
All  these  writers  have  characteristics  which  are  thoroughly 
British,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  that.  'Music  no  doubt  is  a 
universal  language,  but  it  has  its  dialects,  and  let  us  hope 
these  will  never  be  obliterate<L    One  dialect  mav  borrow  some- 
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thing  to  its  advantage  from  another,  but  it  need  not  become 
assimilated  to  it.  John  Sebastian  Bach,  whose  joumeyings 
from  home  were  few  and  short,  8pr>ke  his  own  natural  musiod 
dialer:t ;  Handel,  bom  in  the  same  year,  culled  in  Italy  some 
grai:eful  flowers  of  expression  which  he  grafted  on  to  his  own 
sturdy  German  stock.  Hence  the  differenticB  of  the  two  cognate 
species  were  intensified,  and  art  is  benefited.  In  our  own  day 
we  sec  Wagner  borrowing  many  an  idiom  from  the  wild 
Frenchman  Berlioz,  while  Wagner  in  turn  affords  not  a  few 
hints  to  the  Italian  BoTto  and  his  friend  Bottesini.  Still 
Jierlioz,  Wagner,  BoTto,  each  has  his  own  dialectic  peculiarity, 
and  the  rcjsult  is  beneficial  to  art.  In  England  it  is  too  much 
the  Iiabit  to  decry  our  native  composers  because  they  speak  a 
familiar  language,  the  universal  language.  AVhat  is  common 
to  English  and  fon;ign  composers  is  condemned;  what  is 
distinctive  is  ignored.  It  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  formu- 
hitc  tlic  distinguishing  characteristics  of  various  nationalities 
with  regard  to  music,  and  I  must  refrain  from  pursuing  here 
an  inquiry  which  is  no  less  interesting  than  diflficult.  In 
opera  certainly  we  have  had  an  English  school;  and  it  still 
exists,  only  needing  the  sunshine  of  popularity  to  make  it 
bloHSoin  and  b(;ar  fruit. 

(h)  The  second  line  suggested  by  Purcell's  name  is  that  of 
Church  music.  Not  that  Purcell  was  by  any  means  the  earliest 
of  our  great  Church  writers.  He  was  one  of  a  long  unbroken 
line  of  composers  who  had  learnt  from  earliest  childhood  to 
love  and  reverence  the  service  of  God  in  their  mother-tongue, 
and  strove  now  by  devotional  feeling,  now  by  scientific  skill, 
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lo  wed  worthy  music  to  the  sacred  words  of  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book.  Before  him  came  such  men  as  Tallis  and 
Fanrant ;  the  great  Orlando  Gibbons,  and  the  talented  *  Child/ 
Pelham  Humphrey ;  after  him  Croft,  Weldon,  Greene,  Boyce, 
Battishill,  Attwood,  Crotch,  and  others  scarcely  inferior.  All 
these  men  are  well-known  examples  of  a  school  which,  in  its 
origin  and  development,  is  absolutely  and  entirely  English. 
The  beauty  of  their  compositions  has  long  been  felt  by  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  services  in  our  Cathedrals 
and  Collegiate  Chapels ;  and  the  German  editor  Kochlitz  has 
Tecognised  the  importance  of  the  school  by  inserting  a  speci- 
men of  it  in  his  collection  of  choral  examples  from  those 
masters  ^  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  progress  of  music,* 
side  by  side  with  the  masterpieces  of  Josquin  de  Prfis, 
Goudimel,  Morales,  and  Palestrina.  One  of  the  last  and 
brightest  names  in  the  list  is  that  of  a  great  but  unequal 
genius,  the  late  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  whose  wondrous 
science  amazes,  while  his  soul-stirring  harmonies  move  to  tears. 
This  school  is  well  maintained  by  living  representatives,  of 
whom  Ouseley,  Hopkins,  Stainer,  Garrett,  and  Selby  are 
among  the  most  prominent.  But  it  is  a  school  which  is  liable 
to  great  abuses,  and  there  are  a  crowd  of  half-trained  musicians 
producing  volumes  of  Church  compositions  which  are  faulty  in 
design,  poor  in  invention,  and  inaccurate  in  workmanship. 
Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  feel  the  wish  to 
compose  but  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
thorough  masters  of  the  materials  of  composition  or  the  mode 
of  using  these  materials.  Now  it  is  part  of  the  scope  of  the 
Soyal  College  of  Music  not  only  to  discover  all  the  excep- 
tional talent  of  the  country,  but  to  encourage  the  institution 
of  aflSIiated  schools  in  the  provinces,  and  in  other  ways  to  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  obtaining  sound  instruction  and  for  being 
tested  in  musical  knowledge.  There  is  plenty  of  material  upon 
which  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
may  be  exercised,  both  as  regards  operatic  and  ecclesiastical 
music.  We  have  the  traditional  school ;  we  have  the  com- 
posers ;  but  we  have  not  adequate  means  for  teaching  them 
how  to  compose.  Every  year  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  smaller 
works  by  native  authors  are  produced,  but  few  of  them  are 
successful  because  few  of  their  authors  have  had  from  child- 
hood that  thorough  training  which  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
will  directly  and  indirectly  be  able  to  afford  to  the  rising 
generation. 

I  have  purposely  passed  over  the  prominence  of  England 
.at  the  Madrigalian  era,  for  progress  in  that  delightful  style  is 
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liardl J  possible ;  and  time  will  not  allow  me  to  inquire  into 
the  future  of  other  branches  of  the  English  schooL  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  allude  to  the  successful  and  original  symphonies, 
chamber  compositions,  and  other  works  which  are  being  written 
bj  Cowen,  Hubert  Parry,  Stanford,  Corder,  and  others  ;  com- 
positions which,  I  mav  say  in  a  parenthesis,  find  publishers 
and  performers  in  Germany,  while  in  their  own  country  the 
prr^phets  are  without  honour.  There  i<,  however,  one  pcnnt 
on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  One  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  a  musician's  training  is  the  facility  for 
frequently  hearing  the  rehearsals  and  performances  of  good 
music.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  a  man  with  instincts  for 
cr^mposition  can  so  steep  his  soul  in  music,  and  so  familiarise 
himself  with  its  techniodities,  that  when  he  is  moTed  to  write 
he  has  not  to  think  how  to  express  his  thoughts,  for  the  mode 
of  expression  comes  with  the  thought.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  will  be  to  give  its  students,  at 
least  in  London,  frequent  opportunities  of  attending  rehearsals. 
In  the  provinces  the  opportunities  must  be  rarer  till  that  happy 
time  comes  when  each  municipal  town  has  its  own  orchestra 
and  its  own  school  of  music.  And  here  the  importance  of  the 
first  part  of  my  subject  is  felt.  The  public  must  be  taught  to 
love  music,  taught  what  music  is,  and  encouraged  to  hear  it 
imder  easier  and  more  attractive  conditions  than  are  at  present 
possible.  Thus  the  demand  will  be  created,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  supply  will  be  stimulated.  Nascent  genius  will  be 
discovered ;  it  ^dll  be  nursed  and  fostered,  and  the  English 
school  will  be  re-established.  The  Royal  College  with  its  rich 
endowments  will  have  power  for  bringing  about  that  which  the 
talented  Principal  and  excellent  staft*  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  can  never  bring  about,  and  we  may  be  confident  that 
the  same  success  which  with  regard  to  painting  has  attended 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at 
South  Kensington  will  be  achieved  in  the  case  of  the  sister 
art  by  the  operation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  J.  M.W.Young  (organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral)  said  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  did  not  put  the  English  nation  on  the  highest  pinnacle ;  lie  only 
went  BO  far  as  to  say  that  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  musical  feeling 
and  aptitude.  But  the  very  examples  he  brought  forward  proved  incon- 
testably  that  we  were  a  musical  nation.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
enormous  advance  made  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  was  proved  to- 
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demonstration  that,  so  far  from  being  a  non-musical  nation,  as  it  was 
the  fashion  to  call  ourselves  in  our  usual  love  of  self-depreciation,  we 
were  in  fact  one  of  the  most  musical  nations  in  the  world.  Why  was 
it  that  we  had  no  compositions  to  show  that  we  were  ?  Simply  because 
we  had  not  had  the  same  opportunities  that  foreign  nations  had  had  of 
bringing  them  forward,  and  so  developing  the  musical  talent  of  the 
nation  which  undoubtedly  existed.  We  owed  much  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  for  bringing  forward  the  grand 
iK^heme  for  founding  a  College  of  Music,  which  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  sphere  of  the  age,  and  worthy  of  the  Empire.  The  impetus 
which  would  tlius  be  given  to  the  study  of  other  schools  of  music  must 
before  long  result  in  the  formation  of  a  school  of  music  which  should 
be  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  nation.  We  already  had  a  cathe- 
dral school  of  music  which  was  unrivalled,  and,  as  we  knew  that  the 
character  of  the  nation  might  be  judged  of  by  its  music,  it  might  be 
safely  affirmed  that  from  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  the  religioua 
feeling  of  this  nation  had  found  vent  in  the  production  and  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  music  in  cathedrals  and  other  places.  But  much 
as  our  cathedrals  had  done  and  were  doing,  they  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  time ;  they  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  the 
full  development  of  sacred  music;  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
was  just  the  one  thing  needed  to  supply  what  was  wanting.  A  chapel 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  College  of  Music  in  which  there  should  be 
daily  service ;  and  it  should  be  a  special  object  to  have  music  composed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  combining  the  organ  with  the  orchestra  and 
the  voice,  so  that  when  we  heard  sacred  music  in  the  future  we  should 
not  have  the  organ  degraded  and  put  on  one  side  for  the  sake  of  the 
orchestra,  as  it  now  is  whenever  an  oratorio  is  performed.  We  should 
never  get  beyond  our  present  position  in  sacred  music  imtil  the  organ 
had  its  proper  place  along  with  the  orchestra.  He  knew  it  was  a 
general  opinion  that  the  organ  and  the  orchestra  were  antagonistic  to 
each  other ;  but  he  did  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case;  on  the  contrary, 
lie  believed  the  judicious  combination  of  the  two  would  bring  out  new 
and  unexpected  beauties  in  music.  With  the  facilities  which  would 
be  afforded  by  the  Koyal  College  of  Music  for  the  composition  and  the 
performance  of  sacred  music,  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  organ, 
the  orchestra,  and  the  voice  combined,  would  be  brought  into  play,  the 
result  would  be  a  development  of  sacred  music  which  we  could  have 
little  idea  of  at  present.  '  The  college  and  the  cathedrals  would  act  and 
react  on  each  other  for  the  benefit  of  botli,  and  their  influence  would 
reach  every  parish  church  in  the  kingdom.  He  must  urge  earnestly,  as 
a  thing  absolutely  necessiiry  for  the  furtht^r  development  of  music,  that 
the  organ  and  the  orchestra  siiould  have  their  proper  places ;  one  must 
not  be  degraded  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  If  this  were  done  by  the 
Koyal  College  of  Music,  he  foresaw  a  great  future  for  the  music  of  the 
nation.  There  was  no  reason  why  ultimately  every  parisli  should  not 
have  its  little  band  of  music,  helping  to  render  the  service  of  our 
church  a  delightsome  service. 

Mr.  H.  II.  Statham   (London)  said  that  while  he  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  College  of  Music,  and 
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belieyed  that  it  woold  haye  an  important  influence  in  promoting  a  more 
thorough  education  in  mnsic  in  this  country,  he  could  not  agree  with 
much  in  the  second  part  of  the  paper.  The  attempt  to  proTe  that  we 
had  produced  an  important  line  of  musical  composers  only  amounted 
to  what  had  been  often  heard  before — namely,  the  enumeration  of  a 
number  of  mediocre  men  who  had  produced  pleasing  music.  Was  ir, 
he  asked,  desirable  to  aim  at  the  formation  of  a  '  national  *  school  of 
music  as  regards  composition  ?  Did  not  a  national  style  mean  a 
limited  and  one-sided  art  ?  The  one  real  deficiency  in  Bach,  in  some 
respects  the  greatest  of  composers,  was  that  he  was  so  exclusiTely 
German  in  style,  with  the  characteristic  German  defects,  shown  e^- 
cially  in  his  want  of  a  purely  vocal  style  in  writing  for  singers.  The 
wider  culture  of  Handel  enabled  him  to  blend  Italian  elements  with 
German,  and  to  appeal  to  wider  sympathies.  Mozart  was  another 
example  of  a  perfect  style,  neither  German  nor  Italian,  but  uniyersaL 
Beethoven,  in  his  finest  works,  showed  the  same  cosmopolitan  character, 
and  was  by  no  means  an  essentially  *  German '  composer.  The  only 
way  in  which  nationality  of  style  became  of  importance  in  music,  was 
in  connection  with  words,  because  the  qualities  of  a  language  would 
certainly  influence  the  rhythm  and  accent  of  the  music  set  to  it.  In 
regard  to  this.  Dr.  Bumey  made  the  very  acute  remark,  in  his  ^  His- 
tory of  Music,'  that  Purceirs  way  of  setting  English  words  to  music, 
as  compared  with  HandeFs,  reminded  him  of  an  original  poem  as  com- 
pared with  the  translation.  That  was  quite  true,  because  PurcelFs 
music  to  English  words  expressed  naturally  the  rhythm  and  accent  of 
the  language,  whereas  Handel  did  not  properly  understand  English  and 
consequently  did  not  express  its  rhythm  properly  in  his  music.  In 
that* sense,  every  musician,  in  setting  the  words  of  his  own  language, 
would  naturally  have  some  national  idiosyncrasy  of  style  and  accent. 
But  in  pure  instrumental  music  the  greatest  style  was  not  national  but 
universal,  and  this  was  likely  to  be  all  the  more  so  now  that  interna- 
tional intercourse  was  much  greater.  Therefore  he  believed  it  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  that  the  College  of  Music  should  produce  what 
was  called  a  *  national  *  style  of  music. 

Mr.  George  Grove,  D.C.L.  (Director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music) 
said  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that  England  was  at  present 
a  musical  nation  ;  but  he  believed  we  had  a  love  of  music,  and  capa- 
bilities for  it,  that  might  be  developed  by  proper  cultivation.  If  an 
English  amateur  were  taken  to  a  good  concert  and  had  a  programme 
and  a  score  put  in  his  hand,  no  doubt  he  would  carry  away  with  him 
as  much  as  a  Continental  amateur ;  but  without  such  guidance,  with- 
out something  to  initiate  his  judgment,  the  probability  was  his  mind 
would  be  a  blank ;  he  would  not  know  what  to  admire  and  what  to 
condemn,  because  he  had  no  standard.  With  us  music  would  have  to 
become  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  life.  We  were  as  a  nation  too  much 
absorbed  in  politics  and  money-making  to  understand  and  appreciate 
painting,  poetry,  music,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  It  would  bo  the  mission  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Music  to  endeavour  to  rectify  this.  But  it  would 
have  no  easy  task  to  educate  teachers,  and  through  them  the  masses ; 
nor  had  it  any  magic  power  to  accomplish  its  task.     Encouragement 
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was  to  be  found  in  tLe  advance  which  had  been  made  during  the  last 
thirty  years  in  the  general  knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  consequent 
improvement  in  the  public  taste,  as  exhibited,  for  instance,  in  the 
designs  for  wall  papers,  carpets,  china,  and  all  other  domestic  matters, 
and  in  illustrated  literature.     The  College  of  Music  might  hope  to 
achieve  results  comparable  with  those  achieved  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.     It  might  hope  to  do  for  students  what  every  one 
desired  to  see  done,  by  educating  them  at  home  and  preventing  them 
being  driven  abroad  to  Leipsic  and  other  places.     At  Leipsic  alone 
there  were  more  than   one  hundred  English  students,  and  they  are 
forced  to  go  there  because  there  was  no  school  in  England  that  com- 
manded confidence.     The  Eoyal  Academy  was  a  very  good  school,  and 
there  are  other  good  schools,  but  the  proof  that  they  do  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  country  is  contained  in  the  fact  just  mentioned.    The 
object  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  provide  for  England  a  thoroughly 
good  musical   school,  which  should  educate  our  own  boys  and  girls 
amongst  the  influences  of  their  own  country.     No  doubt  all  arts  were 
daily  becoming  more  cosmopolitan  and  universal,  but  to  the  very  end 
there  would  always  be  a  difference  of  character  animating  the  art  of 
every  nation,  and  giving  it  a  peculiar  point  and  a  peculiar  Havour  over 
and  above  what  it  shared  with  the  art  of  other  nations.     It  was  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  being  cosmopolitan,  but 
compare  them  with  French  or  with  Italian  composers  and  a  wide 
difference  would  at  once  be  felt.     The  English  school  was  crushed  out 
by  the  invasion  of  Italian  opera,  which  had  lain  upon  us  like  an 
incubus  ever  since,  had  occupied  almost  the  sole  attention  of  the  upper 
and  moneyed  classes,  and  had  entirely  prevented  the  English  school  firom 
rising.     Before  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth  English  com- 
posers had  a  very  distinct  place ;  they  were  not  the  mediocrities  Mr. 
Statham  would  suggest.     But  they  must  be  compared  with  their  con- 
temporaries ;  and  if  the  English  Church  composers  were   compared 
with  those  of  France,  Germany,  and  any  other  country  they  would 
hold  their  own,  while  in  point  of  date  they  were  before  them.    English 
music  had  all  along  had  a  peculiar  character,  and  that  was  not  learn- 
ing— though  they  were  learned — but  a  sweet  native  melodious  feeling, 
which  addressed  the  hearts  more  than  the  intellects  of  the  people.  Some 
one  had  said  of  Stemdale  Bennett's  '  May  Queen  ^  that  you  could  smell 
the  breezes  of  the  Surrey  hills  in  every  bar.     This  native  flavour  or 
fragrance  it  is  which  has  always  characterised  the  English  school ;  it 
reigns  in  our  earliest  productions — in  '  Summer  is  a  coming  in '  (1226), 
in  *  In  going  to  my  lonely  bed '  (1520),  in  the  tunes  which  made  the 
*  Beggars'  Opera  *  so  popular,  in  our  glees,  in  our  ballad  operas,  in  the 
songs  of  Ame,  Dibdin,  Bishop,  and  Sullivan.     It  is  a  flavour  per- 
fectly distinct  from  that  of  French  chansons  or  German   Volkslieder, 
The  same  thing  is  the  case  with  our  school  of  painting.     It  might  not 
be  as  ideal  or  as  strong  as  that  of  France,  but  it  is  English  and  inde- 
pendent to  the  backbone.     Who  could  paint  landscapes  or  domestic 
scenes  like  English  painters?     Our  literature,   too,   was  eminently 
English.     Who  could  compare  English  poetry  with  French  or  German 
and  not  see  the  difference  between  Tennyson  and  De  Musset  or  Heine  ? 
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Art  ^/na^jrjTj  si.'zL:;  b^  &  iwr  iroric  tias.  as.  ocerii.  rns  is  ^«as  jilt  T«r- 
<onK^  orx*  '»]ii*r*  az.  of^ia  waa  p«iir&e£  Tw^nij  aaea.  If  w*  w«re 
V>  L*T^  jf7**5  'y,r:.rr,«wr*  ••'*  sssK  iir*  ^Liaii  a  csanee  cc  iartaff  gbot 
op^ra.^  trli^i  Ir.  Er.7ia=/i.  I:  va^i  si  pi^j  chas  cpera*  Koajd  a^vajs  be 
or.  io  jtr?-^  :i  fcal^  la  lulj  par^izr  cpecas  v^r^  zcrabrcusd  in  lisLe 
tr«ri.*  '07  «nal!  orch«scra!«-  TL«re  ▼•re  :a.  Frgi^^n  smilxr  operas  bj 
^><TTnar.  K^^^  vL^h  ccoH  be  p^rferaaed  zi  sziaE  gouju  vim  zmc 
adira&tacjre.  ^Ilifta  an  opera  had  to  rnn  ^')>>  0^3  betisre  i?  pafd.  the 
ruk  vaA  ofi^  that  ecnld  noc  r«  midertakes  b j  an  Kngit^h  nxaaaeer. 

Mr.  Lu.TSjf  in  n^ljf  nmaAtd  diat  sfaere  wicre  aome  wfco  »id. '  If 
then  iMto'tA:  A  Nafiir.fial  CoU^rge  of  Moac  of  cot[irse  all  tee  protesson 
mnit  he  LSdirjtaL^  He  hoped  the  erearesc  proieaors  ot  aL  cadooalities 
would  >>»  found  in  the  College.  Thej  most  2«  the  best  teaching;  they 
could  frr,Tfi  fivery  soarce.  The  French  school  rxad  been  largely  formed 
by  Lnlli,  an  Italian,  and  Glcck,  a  German.  Pnrcell,  too,  had  been 
lu^nhXifjA  by  LuIIi  rhrongh  the  mediazn  of  Pelham  Humphrey ;  and 
other  iu*/SinrfA  of  foreign  inHri«irTice  were  numerous.  But  we  must  net 
loiie  Jtight  of  di«rin?uijdiing  British  characteristics  particularly  that  of 
directneftrt.  w?iif:h  was  found  in  U3  more  than  in  other  nations.  It  was 
fttid  tFxat  in  purely  instrumental  music  national  dilTerences  were  not  &> 
m2LrkfA  a^  in  vocal  music ;  still  a  symf>hotiy  by  an  Englishman  and  a 
symphony  by  a  P'renchman  would  always  retain  their  characterisdes. 
Of  course  in  vocal  music  we  introduced  words,  and  if  the  music 
followed  the  words  the  inflection  and  accent  of  the  words  would  deter- 
mine the  inflection  and  accent  of  the  music. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Taylor  f  Nottingham)  said  that  as  we  had  a  national 
College  of  Ma^-ic  we  should  also  require  a  national  appreciation  of  the 
results  of  our  College,  and  before  we  could  hope  to  obtain  that  appre- 
ciation means  muflt  be  taken  to  educate  the  public  mind  so  that  it 
will  enter  into  and  sympathise  more  fully  with  music  of  a  higher 
standard  than  it  does  at  present.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realise  the 
influence  which  music  exercises  upon  a  nation  for  its  weal  or  woe ;  it 
is  ailcidated  to  elevate  man  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  religious  exalta- 
tion, or  to  hurl  him  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  sin. 
No  one  knew  better  than  the  publican  the  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  its  introduction  into  his  place  of  business.     It  attracts 
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■customers  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  much  of  the  crime,  want,  and 
misery  which  exist  in  our  midst  may  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of 
muRic  and  songs  of  an  indecent  kind  which  are  to  be  heard  in  the 
dramshops  where  tliousands  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  congregate 
on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings  in  Nottingham.  Many  a  woman 
and  many  a  convict  might  trace  their  downfall  to  the  influence  of  these 
horrible  dens.  We  must  therefore  adopt  some  means  of  bringing  music 
of  a  better  class  before  the  public  by  means  of  cheap  popular  concerts 
for  the  rendering  of  the  best  of  songs  and  music.  The  town  furnished 
an  illustration  of  the  best  course  to  take.  The  mayor  (Mr.  Alderman 
Goldsmidt)  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  got  up  four  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hospital.  Attending  two  of  them  he  saw  many  of  those 
young  people  he  had  seen  in  the  dramshopi  These  popular  concerts 
were  well  patronised,  and  he  had  never  seen  any  high-class  concerts 
attended  better  or  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  which  plainly  showed 
that  the  public  mind  was  more  musical  than  was  generally  thought. 
This  was  the  means  which  must  be  adopted  before  the  work  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Music  would  evoke  the  appreciation  necessary  to  fully 
develop  its  influence  upon  the  masses  of  this  country. 

The  PnEsiDEST  (Mr.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.),  in  summing  up,  said  the 
Abbe  Liszt  reniiurked,  '  that  nothing  so  debased  human  nature  as  the 
persistent  pursuit  of  gain  ;  occasional  stealing  had  a  much  less  benumb- 
lug  effect.'  It  was  necessary  that  the  people  of  England  should  devote 
much  time  to  politics  if  they  wanted  to  remain  free,  and  have  their 
work  well  done.  Every  householder  knew  what  the  bulk  of  his  ser- 
vants would  become  if  they  were  not  looked  after.  If  we  were  a 
musical  people  the  College  of  Music  would  do  something  for  us,  and  if 
we  were  not  it  could  do  us  no  harm.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  were  taught  music,  for  it  was  the  only 
iine  art  people  could  practise  solely  for  their  own  delight.  Tliere 
might  be  other  reasons  than  those  mentioned  for  English  students  of 
music  being  sent  to  Germany.  We  had  heard  a  manuEacturer  say  he  was 
forced  to  send  his  designers  to  Paris  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  art. 
Musical  students  might  go  to  Germany  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
music,  and  we  could  not  keep  them  here  until  we  had  created  a  musical 
^itmosphere.  He  trusted  that  our  English  music  would  have  a 
character  as  distinctively  English  as  our  literature. 


LIMITS   OF    CONSERVATISM.^ 

What  are  the  Proper  Limits  of  Conservatism  in  regard  to 
Ancient  Buildings  ?     By  H.  H.  Statiiam. 

WE  live  in  an  age  of  what  are  sometimes  called  *  move- 
ments.' We  can  all  particularise  a  considerable  number 
of  such  movements  in  the  regions  of  politics,  theology,  and 
asocial  life.     We  have  liad  the  reform  movement,  the   evan- 

»  Sco  Transactions,  1877,  p.  712. 
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^Irju  xuw^stuiSLr.  thi^  rniaufiru!  iii><r'iaiism  uuL  'nut  T^imtsi'i 

iuiar'Su*  "^r  tint  «Aiim  iuuL     T!ie  -vsicit  if  sr:  lafr  r>ii£nii!!iiiiu!iT 

a«mr.iH:  a.v»7*  ^uic^a  it>  ij  x  larr^i  nnrnfltg  -if  pisra:tL?  tfih 
kdr>nr  ar>c  -sfiiT  tiiftT  ziT-i  diiiir  aftihHr»ni:i2  -}  ^ii*  ga^rdcirar 
trjuuisir-i  «es  up,  hue  'vim  ^/Li;w  &  'artniiii,  wxhtiuz  jutri:  -^c 
r*smft,fi.  r,0^:xsMtt  iz  »  x  £m&xi'/IU  anil  hecaode  diev  ar?  xiscic 
&vr  fl#;-7^[tT :  and  ail  of  dii»m  zeml  nuir^t  <sc«daJ.7  izi  ar:  tnd 
Kceratiir*;  r/>  y^^  ri»5  to  a  ♦waarer-ninT^nifflr: :  a  *-v5[ur  -rf  At 
fendiilara  hi  rfu*  «',p»prj«tirr  dinscti/ii-  ThiK  dig  Ii»5*  d-STTi-iira 
/if  th^  pcunrpin.  r»f  tlus  *rarfer  port  of  tlifs  ciaiiarj  Led  ro  die 
^cahiUhrA#%t  of  prB-Baphdumdr^ni  »  a  cooiiuerbia^r  ;  a&i  die 
^Ttrara^Qcai  <*f  die  pn^-RapbaeEtes  haTe  in  nsm  pav^i  die 
war  f^'iT  rhe  ^^pprNfite  extraTatzanceft  of  dii»  «cik»I  of  *  anpres- 
lAtifoadk,^  whfAt  io^jiirtid  daabft  fi^rm  dur  nasnral  reactioo 
a^aiiMt  dk^  bard  aod  exaggerated  fiakii  of  dieir  predeeeseor^ 

f  f  we  keep  of»r  eyes  open  to  this  gt^neral  ten'iezicj  of  the 
dar.  we  ^hall  f^rpfcably  conclude  that  the  porticiilar  n]^>TenKnt 
we  are  coa^idering  tfau  morning  b  not  an  abnormal  pheDome- 
n^iTi,  hfit  w  only  one  example  of  the  preTalcnt.'e  of  rapidly- 
changing  faitbions  which  is  to  be  obeerred  in  the  worid  of 
art  a*  much  ^a  in  that  of  politic*  and  of  society,  and  has^  the 
iiAuai  characteristic  of  movements  arising  oat  of  fashion — 
iriz.  that  many  jiers^ins  follow  it  without  knowing  why.  Nam- 
hern  of  fier^ple  are  at  present  exceedingly  excited  aboot^  or 
rather  si^^iunU  the  restoration  of  ancient  baildin^s :  but  it 
mav  be  doubted  whether  nine- tenths  of  them  have  ever  seri- 
ouftly  con«»idererl  the  subject,  or  are  even  acquainted  with  the 
main  facts  of  architectural  histor\-;  and  the  vehemence  of 
opinion  entertained  and  expressed  in  the  matter  seems,  as  far 
a^  u\y  ob$<ervation  has  gone,  to  be  usually  in  inverse  proportion 
to  th^r  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  anti-restora- 
tion zrralot.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  other  movements,  this  some- 
what extravagant  zeal  is  the  result  in  great  measure  of  a 
reaction  again.*^!  an  opposite  extreme.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get 
at  the  balance  of  truth  between  the  contending  parties. 

The  movement  against  which  we  are  now  *  re-acting,'  the 
rcMtoration  movement,  did  not  grow  up  alone ;  it  was  closely 
connected  with,  if  it  did  not  actually  arise  out  of,  the  High* 
Church  movement.     With  the  idea  that  a  new  life  was  to  be 
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infused  into   the    Church   by   a   revival   of    pre-reformationf- 
theology   and   ceremony,  came   naturally  the   idea   that  th6' 
buildings  also  should  be  revived,  that  they  should  be  raised, 
from  the  state  of  neglect  and  disfigurement  into  which  many 
of  them  had  certainly  fallen,  and  that  where  possible  they 
should  be  restored  to  something  of  their  ancient  beauty.     The 
Ecclesiological  Society,  under  the  motto  Donee  Templa  refeci- 
musy  gave  the  cue,  and  the  restoring  of  churches  became  one 
of  the  watchwords  of  educated  society  ;  and  he  who  admired 
unrestored  churches,  or  who  objected  to  giving  his  mite  towards 
restoring  them,  would  have  been  called  a  '  Philistine,'  had  that 
expression  been  in  common  use  in  this  country  at  the  time» 
How  church  committees  and  architects  acted  under  this  regime 
we  all  know  ;  how  they  swept  away  galleries,  laid  down  Minton's 
tiles,  and  inserted  mediaeval  metal  work  from  Southampton  Street ; 
and  how   they  recased  the  exterior  with  new  stone,  scraped 
the  old  stone,  imitated  the  old  mouldings  where  decay  had  gone 
too  far  for  scraping  up,  put  in  stained  glass  *  by  the  most 
eminent  firms,'  and  made  the  whole  as  good  as  new.     By  such 
proceedings  were  deans  and  committees  covered  with  glory, 
and  architects'  pockets  filled  with  bank  notes.     The  reverse  of 
fortune  began  when  first  a  few  people,  and  then  an  increasing 
number,  began  to  find  out  that  a  great  deal  of  the  artistic 
significance  and  historical  value  was  eliminated  from  churches 
that  had  been  restored ;  that  the  new  work,  however  carefully 
worked  in  accordance  with  the  old  details,  was  not  like  old  work 
in  one  sense — had  not  the  same  feeling,  was  not  interesting  to* 
sketch;  and  that  it  was  too  like  old  in  another  sense,  seeing 
that  to  future  generations  it  might  remain  somewhat  difficult, 
after  time  should  have  reduced  old  and  restored  work  to  much 
the  same  texture,  to  say  >vhich  was  the  genuine  mediaeval  Gothic 
and  which  the  nineteenth  century  imitation.     This  negative 
feeling  against  restoration  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  at 
the  same  time  by  a  positive  feeling  in  favour  of  much  work 
which  the  medireval  restorers  had  swept  away  as  uninteresting- 
and  '  Pagan.'     The  revived  Gothic  being  only  an  imitation  art 
after  all,  palled  on  peoj)le  after  a  time,  and  they  got  up  another 
imitation,  that  of  eighteenth  century  architecture,  as  a  change  ; 
and  thus  the  old  pews  and  galleries  which  the  Gothic  restorers 
had  made  conscience  of  clearing  away,  came  now  to  be  re- 
garded reverentially  as  objects  of  artistic  as  well  as  of  historic 
interest.     Lastly,  the  reactionary  party  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  and  could  be  no  real  architecture  in 
the  present  day,  the  impulse  and  spirit  of  architectural  art 
being  dead  (a  conclusion  which  it  must  be  admitted  many  of  the 
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buildings  in  the  now  fashionable  style  amply  justify),  laid  it 
down  that  it  was  an  artistic  crime  to  meddle  with,  alter  or  add  to 
any  existing  building  or  part  of  a  building  in  any  way;  that 
^  whatever  is,  is  right,'  to  the  extent  at  least  that  whatever  has 
been  put  up  for  a  certain  number  of  decades  (no£  quite  defined 
yet),  however  ugly,  inconvenient,  or  useless  for  present  needs  it 
may  be,  has  by  its  mere  existence  acquired  a  right  to  remain; 
that  no  one  ought  to  touch  a  stone  or  a  timber  of  an  old  building 
in  the  way  of  destruction ;  that  to  attempt  to  restore  that  which 
has  wholly  or  partially  decayed  is  a  foolish  and  wicked  sham, 
since  no  work  done  in  this  century  can  really  reproduce  the 
spirit  of  a  former  period ;  that  the  only  right  thing  to  do  with 
any  old  building,  however  large  and  important,  is  to  prop  it  up 
as  long  as  possible  with  brickwork  and  shores,  and  reverently  to 
contemplate  its  decay ;  and,  generally,  that  anyone  who  would 
take  any  other  and  more  active  course  must  be  either  a  hopeless 
Philistine  or  an  unprincipled  person  inspired  by  the  worship 
of  *  Five  per  Cent.'  Society  to  a  great  extent  has  for  the  present 
taken  up  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  as  the  last  novelty 
in  taste ;  and  thus  we  have  the  absurd  contrast  that,  while  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  stupidity, 
and  of  being  below  the  level  of  average  culture,  to  be  indiffe- 
rent to  the  restoring  of  old  buildings,  it  is  now  supposed  that 
to  be  a  restorer  or  an  advocate  of  restoration  is  an  indubitable 
mark  both  of  stupidity  and  vulgarity. 

That  seems  to  be  about  the  creed  of  the  anti-restorer  of  the 
day,  as  expressed  in  an  often  ver}'^  defiant  manner,  through 
the  mouth  of  its  representative  Society  and  its  supporters  in  Ae 
press,  some  of  the  latter  of  whom  carry  on  their  attacks  against 
any  architect  who  may  have  ventured  to  pull  down  a  dilapidated 
and  useless  building,  with  a  rancour  and  an  apparent  disre- 
gard for  common  fairness  which  are  very  discreditable.  We 
might,  if  we  liked,  amuse  ourselves  by  picturing  the  aspect 
which  one  of  our  churches  or  cathedrals  would  have  assumed 
by  this  time,  had  it  been  left  to  the  custody  of  the  anti- 
restorers  ;  what  a  picture  its  interior  would  present,  filled  with 
all  the  heterogeneous  furniture  which  different  churchwardens 
at  different  dates  had  placed  there  ;  its  roof-timbers  bandaged 
with  iron  and  propped  in  places  from  the  floor,  and  the  crown 
of  an  arch,  which  had  hopelessly  settled,  held  up  by  a  brick 
column  built  up  under  it — ^  reverently,'  of  course.  But  the 
first  thing  to  say  in  the  way  of  serious  criticism,  in  regard 
to  this  theory  of  the  treatment  of  old  buildings,  is  this,  that  it 
is  something  absolutely  novel,  it  is  the  assumption  of  a  prin- 
•ciple  which  has  never  been  recognised  or  acted  upon  in  the 
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ivhole  previous  course  of  the  history  of  architecture.  In  every 
period  hitherto  men  have  not  hesitated  to  sweep  away  a  build- 
ing which  was  in  their  way,  which  they  did  not  want,  or  on 
which  they  thought  they  could  improve.  Had  the  mediaeval 
architects  not  done  so,  many  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  mediaeval  architecture  would  never  have  come  into  exist- 
ence. There  is  hardly  a  cathedral  in  England,  parts  of  which 
do  not  stand  on  the  foundations  of  an  earlier  building,  pulled 
down  without  scruple  because  the  later  builders  preferred  to 
build  in  their  own  style.  William  of  Wykeham,  one  of  the 
most  honoured  among  the  few  names  that  are  known  in  con- 
nection with  mediaeval  architecture,  did  j)erhap8  more  wickedly 
than  this,  for  he  cased  the  whole  Norman  nave  of  Winchester 
with  work  in  the  style  of  his  own  day.  Had  the  '  Anti-Scrape  '  ' 
Society  been  in  existence  then,  William  of  Wykeham  would 
almost  have  been  hounded  out  of  the  country ;  the  '  Times  * 
would  have  been  filled  with  letters  about  his  enormities ;  no 
name  would  have  been  bad  enough  for  him.  The  reply  to 
such  an  instance  will  probably  be,  that  we  have  no  architec- 
tural impulse  now,  no  power  of  building  well.  Those  who 
assert  this  so  strongly  probably  know  their  own  deficiencies, 
but  they  might  at  least  be  content  to  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  certain  that  this  age  is  not  pre-eminently  an  architectural 
age,  as  the  thirteenth  century  was;  it  is  pre-eminently  a 
scientific  age ;  science  is  its  peculiar  mission.  But  that  there- 
fore no  original  architecture  worth  having  is  in  any  way  pos- 
sible, is  a  rash  and  somewhat  pusillanimous  conclusion.  At 
all  events  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not  produce  any  by 
propping  up  old  buildings  and  watching  them  with  our  hands 
folded ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  suggested  that  if  as  much 
trouble  and  energy  were  expended  in  applying  the  mind  to  the 
problem  of  modem  architecture  as  in  mourning  over  ancient 
remains,  our  present  condition  might  be  better  than  it  is. 

It  is,  however,  equally  true  that  restoration,  as  it  has  been 
recently  practised  among  us,  is  also  a  system  almost  entirely 
modern  and  unknown  to  former  epochs  of  architecture,  for  the 
very  reason  that  its  opposite,  the  superstitious  veneration  of 
old  buildings  because  they  were  old,  was  also  unknown.  At  any 
period  previous  to  the  present  century,  when  a  building  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  building  was  dilapidated,  the  natural  course  was  to  pull 
it  down  and  to  build  a  new  and  better  one,  or  what  the  new 
builders  fully  believed  to  be  a  better  one.  The  builders  of  the 
mediaeval  cathedrals  appear  to  have  done  this  with  as  little  hesi- 
tation, and  as  little  doubt  that  they  were  doing  the  right  thing, 
as  a  modern  engineer  would  feel  in  regard  to  pulling  down  an 
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<»y.v<^*»na  -.ii*  '3Mrfi>  uui  u-^j-tic  -yif  ^»r  if  ai*i  x^^iemru»ii  ▼mra 
rtniir  .r ,    mil  'liar,  ^n  'h**'  -uniA^  ir:ni!:nif  ■SEau^n.T^.  '^-=*niiiiisier' 

atU'Tt  r/.-im  tiiai;  'kf  rhe  iaiiitin«r.  inc  ai57^irdie!«»?»  !arr:trL   mr  n 

tiu*  -dti»  r>^an  -kf  VC^frtanuwter  r»triHe«i  a»  i  amss:  iiiEfcr«cii!r 

^iitHT  :nov  .if*»-'  W*  .•an  r^»aiis«  i^jtser  die  iLfdni!df>n  iec¥»»t2i 
<ith«v  '^f  ttu^  'MSier  ^svo  auithiviA  ^"^t  ir»»  •3>nffiiier-!inr-  '>f 
^xiflfia^Vhnrini  v*  /»a4u«e  3>r  a  mnmenc  wiiac  Trniiiii  iiave  iseei 
tiut  Mi^jrx  *-.%  '-*iir  'tariiefiriiH  if  €Ldu»r  of  di*»  t^o  ij^BBmiJw 
rh^  r^tAratii^n    ^^^owi   or  rhi»    let-aLjne    ^T^iKn.   and   b««a 

tk'm  ''h^ikvlno^  .Skx/m  frjimdadoo:^  oat  of  quesciija  L«>r  die 
mofift^i^tw  ^M  tKe  r'*iitoi'ani«'iii  *v?c«ii  we  ihi>al*i  ii«>w  have 
i»  f'/ifi^nfUrxrAf:  AJimh^r  of  boiliiinip  in  tfai*  ^onnnn  strle 
tKron^J^/ur,  ;»  l;ir5r'i  propr^rtloa  of  wLi^a  w«>alii  be  pn:'hafal_v 
imlt;kti/,Ti  of  N'orTftfltft  work  tr»aii*^  in  ihe  foarteenth  •>r  lifteentJi 
f'^tt^tfy^  wr*<:Ti  th^  hriilrlir*2*  woaid  hav«r  b-^^Tin  t«>  re«niire 
r^#air*  j^nd  f»^har/^  fii rther  irnitdtion  of  those  imitations  nude 
iu  fh<;  *^^\\U'j:T\tu  Or  uluf-Aef-Mth  centuries-  If  the  let-alone 
UifrlhfA  \t^(\  b^>;n  ii**;/J,  wft  Tthould  DOW  have  the  remains  of  a 
«#jt  of  Norr/»arj  /rath^r^lral.*,  all  genuine  work  as  far  as  they 
mf',rt\  U'Si^   brjt   with   the  detail*  nearly  obliterated  in  many 

f;la//;4,  $kw\  ih^;  walJA  Upheld  bv  shores,  brick  piers,  and  iron 
rHfulf^/t'M,  wht'Sf:  the  foundationii  had  given  or  the  masonry 
htn\  oth/rrwiA#;  faihrd ;  and  as  the  Norman  buildings  were 
iwmily  iifitlff'r'Tffithtl,  thc:$se  would  certainly  all  be  roofless.  On 
iht'  whoh;  thf;  rf;Htoration  methrxl  would  have  the  best  of  it,  as 
ihff  bfjiMitigH  would  at  leaist  be  available  for  practical  use^ 
wU'u'h  tii'icr  all  in  one  object  of  a  building. 

It  in  ih\n  latter  fact  which  Beem.s  to  be  entirely  forgotten 
by  lli«  t'XvMvAl  otiponcntH  of  all  restoration  w^hatsoever.  The 
friifttaki)  which  tlio  anti-restoration  zealots  make  is  in  regard- 
iii|<  liiiiMintfN  Holcly  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  historical 
inf  iti'mI.     Then!  are,  in  fact,  three  different  ways  of  regarding 
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an  ancient  building,  three  different  values  which  may  attach  to 
it,  viz. :  its  historical  interest,  its  architectural  beauty,  and  its 
practical  utility ;  and  it  depends  upon  the  relative  preponder- 
ance of  these  values  in  any  particular  case,  which  we  should 
adopt  of  the  three  possible  courses,  that  of  restoration,  of  re- 
moval, or  of  mere  preservation  in  its  existing  state.  We  arc 
speaking,  of  course,  of  buildings  which  have  become  more  or 
less  dilapidated,  so  that  the  question  is  necessarily  raised  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  only  one  class  of  ancient  structures  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
anti-restoration  in  its  purity  can  be  applied ;  those,  namely, 
which  are  already  what  are  usually  classed  as  *  ruins,'  partial 
remains  of  structures,  all  practical  usage  of  which  has  long 
been  discontinued.  These  are  almost  certain  to  have  historical 
value,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  also  high  artistic  value 
from  the  remains  of  beautiful  architectural  detail  which  they 
present.  To  restore  the  missing  portions  of  such  buildings 
would  only  be  to  add  the  imitation  to  the  reality,  the  false  to 
the  true ;  it  could  add  nothing  to  their  value  in  any  way,  but 
rather  detract  from  it :  the  one  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case  is  to 
preserve  them  as  carefully  as  possible,  so  long  as  their  preser- 
vation does  not  interfere  with  really  serious  present  interests, 
which  is  a  possible  though  a  very  exceptional  case.  But  the 
problem  is  not  by  any  means  so  simple  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  building  which  is  in  the  main  complete,  and  which  is  in 
present  practical  occupation. 

It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  remind  people  nowadays  that 
architecture  is  not  only  a  form  of  historical  record,  but  also  a 
form  of  artistic  design ;  and  that  the  more  complete  and  homo- 
geneous such  a  design  has  been  originally,  the  more  it  will  be 
rendered  imperfect  by  the  decay  and  loss  of  any  of  its  parts  or 
details.  When  a  building  is  in  that  state  that  a  great  portion 
of  its  mouldings  and  other  details  are  worn  away,  I  am  un- 
.able  to  see  why  it  should  be  an  act  of  vandalism  to  replace 
these  by  new  details  following  the  indications  left  by  the  old 
ones.  There  need  be  no  pretence  made  that  they  are  old 
work ;  they  are  simply  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  features 
necessary  to  the  architectural  expression  of  the  whole,  and 
which  had  become  worn  out,  although  the  main  portion  of  the 
building  may  be  solid  enough  to  last  a  long  time.  To  say  that 
they  cannot  have  the  precise  look  and  surface  of  the  old  work 
is  quite  true ;  why  should  they  ?  Let  them  appear  as  what 
they  are,  the  necessary  restoration  of  details  essential  to  the 
architectural  ordinance  of  the  building,  and  which  had  un- 
avoidably perished  in  course  of  time.  I  would  draw  a  line 
between  purely  architectural  detail^  however^  and  such  addi- 
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J^!ifty^  tti^rr  fJace^  ra/:arit.  Bnt  porelj 
wkkk  ail  (lar^  a  WAtvm  t#>  the  whole,  and  a? 
ihrffiifgh  t^iat  relatir/rj«  %taod  on  a  different  loodnz- 
ail  m%ixttf'Jh  aA  that  of  a  series  of  trMeried  windorsw  c*f  which 
tb#r  ^<^at<irr  f/art  of  the  tracerr  has  deeajed.  but  enough  b  left 
Vf  i»it^fw  the  ori^nal  deifign — whr  are  such  windows  to  be  left 
uUilMfnthoWf  brokfrn.  and  dihifjidated  ?  To  object  to  their 
rtnUfTAtum  hi  to  be  at  variance  both  with  architectnnd 
fitneKM  and  with  cutmmfm  sense ;  to  restore  them  is  to  re- 
nUfffi  iin:  ffri'/msMy  contemplated  architectnral  design  of  the 
whole:  and  the  Kame  reaifoning  holds  good  in  many  similar 
mnUktirAm*  Again,  th^rrc  are  cases  in  which  the  interior  of  a 
meditf;val  building,  let  us  saj,  has  been  utterly  spoiled  by 
till;  inMertion  of  totally  incongruous  and  badly  designed  acces- 
mtrwMf  HHch  uh  the  pcwH,  galleries,  and  classic  reredoses  of  what 
tuny  \k:  culjrjd  tho  *  rhurchwarden  era,'  When  the  ecclesio- 
logi(!ttl  rnovcmcnt  began,  there  was  a  greatly  exaggerated 
deprerjiition  of  everything  that  was  not  mediaeval,  and  all  relics 
i>r  the  ♦  pMgan  '  JienaisHunce  were  to  be  trampled  under  foot 
ThiM  oC  eourMe  wan  absurd.  But  equally  absurd  is  the  new 
idea,  IIhiI  nil  the  pn^posterous  lumber  that  may  have  been  put 
UiUt  ft  church  is  to  be  left  there  for  ever,  because  it  was  once 
ignoninfly  put  there.  A  good  mediasval  building  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a  Hp(;ciiil  architectural  style  consistently  carried  out. 
lOven  good  work  in  the  Renaissance  style  is  at  variance  with 
tln^  iirtlHtic  feeling  of  ii  (iothic  building,  and  had  much  better 
be  removed,  if  a  good  and  more  suitable  use  can  be  found  for 
it  fJHewhere.  Jiiit  the  feeling  of  the  modern  zealot  does  not 
stoi)  at  what  in  good.  He  would  have  us  religiously  retain  an 
ugly  and  unnoeesj^nry  gallery,  a  hideous  quasi-classic  reredos, 
which  are  absolute  biota  on  the  main  architectural  design  of 
the  building,  because  some  blockheads  put  them  there  a  century 
ago.  Had  the  said  zealot  and  his  Society  been  in  existence 
then,  thoy  uuist,  on  their  own  principles,  have  protested 
VI  henteutly  against  these  additions  to  the  building  as  acts  of 
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vandalism.  If  anyone  will  give  me  any  logical  reason  why 
an  addition,  which  was  vulgar  and  tasteless  when  it  was  made, 
should  become  an  object  of  enthusiasm  because  it  has  been 
there  for  a  hundred  years,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

This  latter  ])oint  is  partly  connected  also  with  the  practical 
view  of  the  subject,  as  regards  buildings  which  are  in  present 
occupation.  That  our  cathedrals  and  churches  are  buildings 
in  present  occupation  is  a  fact  which  seems  by  some  people  to 
be  entirely  forgotten.  If  it  is  to  be  laid  down  that  those  using 
the  churches  are  never  to  repair  or  re-furnish  them,  never  to 
clean  away  whitewash  and  cobwebs  or  to  lay  down  a  new  tiled 
floor,  I  suppose  the  same  argument  applies  to  old  houses,  and 
that  the  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  live  in  an  old  Eliza- 
bethan house  has  no  right  to  have  his  rooms  repainted  or  re- 
decorated, or  to  have  any  new  furniture  of  any  kind,  on  pain 
of  aesthetic  damnation.  If  it  be  true  that  cleanliness  is  very 
closely  connected  with  godliness,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
even  on  that  ground  it  was  on  the  whole  a  pious  work  to 
clean  and  scrape  and  redecorate  the  interior  of  a  church  or 
a  cathedral  occasionally.  To  my  perhaps  perverted  mind 
it  seems  that  even  architectural  effect  is  aided  by  an  aspect 
of  cleanliness  and  renewal  of  interiors  at  least.  I  have  read 
in  the  aesthetic  papers  lamentable  outcries  over  the  spoliation 
of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  by  restoration.  I  first  saw  Tewkes- 
bury when  the  interior  restoration  was  half  finished,  down 
to  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  and  a  screen  divided  the  re- 
stored from  the  unrestored  part.  There  was  some  coarse 
and  glaring  gilding  introduced  on  the  bosses  of  the  vault- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  was  vulgar  and  overprominent ;  but 
with  that  exception,  the  restoration  chiefly  consisted  in  scrap- 
ing off  whitewash  dingy  Avith  the  dirt  of  years,  and  cleaning 
the  whole  thing  up  generally.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
screen  were  dirt,  whitewash,  and  general  untidiness,  on  the 
eastern  side  cleanliness  and  order  and  repair;  and  if  anyone 
had  seriously  told  me  that  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
restored  portion  had  been  injured  by  the  change,  I  should  have 
regarded  him  as  a  person  too  silly  to  be  worth  arguing  with. 

In  connection  with  the  practical  part  of  the  subject  comes 
the  question  of  the  stability  of  an  edifice  which  is  in  use.  Upon 
this  head  the  scepticism  of  the  new  aesthetic  party  is  most 
remarkable.  No  representations  will  induce  them  to  believe 
that  a  building  is  really  too  rickety  and  dilapidated  to  do  any 
good  with.  It  is  all  the  malice  of  the  architect,  who  wants  to 
nave  a  commission  to  build  a  new  one.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
general  public  should  be  decisively  warned  against  believing  all 
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the  assertions  which  are  made  in  snch  cases,  often  by  people 
who  have  absolutely  no  means  of  judging  of  the  truth  at  all. 
Let  me  put  on  record  one  example  about  which  I  happen  to 
know  something.  There  was  a  furious  paper  warfare  a  little 
while  since  about  the  proposal  to  put  a  new  roof  on  the  nave  of 
St.  Albans  Abbey.  The  proposal  was  denounced  by  mem* 
bers  of  the  anti-restoration  party,  who  had  never  seen  the  roof 
for  themselves,  as  absolutely  scandalous ;  they  had  been  as- 
sured on  good  authority  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  repair 
the  existing  roof,  &c.,  &c.  I  was  one  of  those  who  did  see  the 
said  roof,  which  was  in  such  a  condition  that  the  wonder  was  that 
it  had  clung  there  so  long,  and  that  it  had  not  been  down  in  the 
church  long  before.  Then  there  was  a  solenm  appeal  made  in 
one  of  the  papers  (the  ^  Athenseum,'  I  think)  about  the  painted 
ceiling  of  the  nave,  or  rather  an  expression  of  incredulity  that 
anyone  could  dream  of  touching  that^  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
-sacred  thing.  Now  there  is  one  portion  of  painted  ceiling  at 
St.  Albans  which  is  good  and  original  mediaeval  work :  but  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave  aforesaid  is  what  appears  to  be  a  bad  and 
rough  imitation  of  the  general  effect  of  the  older  part ;  it  is  (or 
was)  a  design  of  the  most  commonplace  character,  such  as  an 
architect's  pupil  might  make  the  first  time  he  got  a  pair  of  com- 
passes and  a  paint  box  in  his  hand,  and  it  was  roughly  painted 
in  black  and  red  on  wood  little  thicker  than  a  band-box,  and 
so  rotten  that  you  could  almost  crumble  it  in  your  fingers. 
And  I  think  anyone  who  had  first  read  the  outcry  in  the  papers 
about  this  roof,  and  then  gone  up  the  ladders  and  looked  at  it, 
would  have  made  the  same  memorandum  that  I  did,  not  to 
believe  everything  that  they  were  t^ld  about  the  stupidity  and 
vandalism  of  restoring  architects.^  The  latter  have  no  doubt 
done  some  things  they  should  not  have  done,  but  I  venture  to 
•think  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  know  better  what  they 
are  about  in  these  matters,  and  can  better  judge  how  to  recon- 
cile the  claims  of  archaeology  with  those  of  practical  archi- 
tecture, than  their  very  pertinacious  instructors  of  the  anti- 
restoration  clique  can  teach  them. 

This  very  strong  and  exaggerated  feeling  about  touching 
ancient  buildings,  even  in  the  way  of  reasonable  repair  ana 
refurnishing,  which  has  made  itself  heard  lately,  is  only  one 
foiin  of  a  prevalent  false  note  in  the  life  of  to-day,  consisting 
in  a  disbelief  in  and  discontent  with  everything  in  the  present,  a 
continual  sentimental  yearning  over  the  life  of  the  past,  or  after 

*  This  must  not  bo  taken  to  imply  any  sort  of  satisfaction  with  the  treatment 
which  St.  Albans  is  now  undergoing — «o/,  bo  it  observed,  at  the  hands  of  an 
architect 
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some  impossible  aesthetic  millennium  of  the  futare.  Nothing 
done  to-day  is  good ;  everything  good  was  done  a  long  time 
ago ;  and, conversely,  everything  that  was  done  along  time  ago 
was  good.  This  unwholesome  sentimentalism  has  affected  the 
judgment  of  many  persons  in  regard  to  all  the  artistic  side  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  social  conditions ;  and  one  form 
which  it  takes  is  this  exaggerated  worship  of  old  buildings, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  merits  or  defects  which  a  calm 
critical  judgment  might  see  in  them;  the  natural  con- 
elusion  from  which  state  of  mind  is,  that  there  is  no  limit 
whatever  to  conservatism  in  regard  to  ancient  buildings; 
that,  however  dilapidated,  however  useless  to  us  at  present, 
however  really  bad  in  style  they  are,  they  must  be  pre- 
served till  they  come  down  of  themselves,  because  they  are 
relics  of  the  past,  and  we  poor  creatures  of  the  present  can 
do  nothing.  It  is  vandalism  even  to  decorate  an  old  building  in 
any  way;  and  one  eminent  decorative  artist  lately  made  public 
his  determination  to  put  no  more  stained  glass  into  any  old 
building.  One  cannot  but  respect  the  heart  of  an  artist  so 
conscientiously  sticking  to  his  principles  in  opposition  to  his 
own  professional  advantage;  but  this  must  surely  be  at  the 
expense  of  our  respect  for  his  head.  Another  characteristic  of 
this  superstitious  worship  of  old  buildings  is  that  it  puts  aside  all 
questions  of  public  convenience  or  public  improvement,  all  ques- 
tions of  mere  utility  in  fact,  as  trivial  and  beside  the  mark.  Thus 
the  outcry  about  the  removal  of  one  or  two  of  the  city  churches 
in  London  has  been  much  more  serious  than  the  nature  of  the 
cases  really  warranted.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  churches 
which,  owing  to  various  social  changes  in  the  locality,  have 
fallen  almost  out  of  use,  should  necessarily  all  stand  for  ever, 
where  land  is  so  much  wanted  for  the  immediate  purposes  of 
life,  because  they  were  once  put  there ;  especially  when  their 
architectural  merits  are  by  no  means  equal  to  what  is  claimed 
for  them.  For  it  is  one  result  of  this  over-acted  conservatism 
that  all  critical  judgment  is  subordinated  to  an  uncritical,  and 
what  may  be  called  a  sweeping  admiration  for  the  past ;  other- 
wise it  would  surely  be  seen  that  Wren's  churches,  even  where 
they  are  admirable  for  their  plan  and  construction  and  a  general 
largeness  of  style,  are  so  in  spite  of  much  exceedingly  bad  detail, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  not  admirable  at  all.  The  absurdities 
to  which  this  kind  of  superstition  ihay  lead  people  are  notably 
exemplified  in  the  statement  which  has  been  solemnly  made,  that 
the  undulation  in  the  pavement  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  was 
intentionally  made  by  the  builders,  and  constitutes  one  of  tlie 
special  beauties  of  the  edifice.     Persons  who  would  say  that 
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would  probably  saj  anything.  But  those  who  are  not  entangled 
in  this  Kind  of  sentimentalism  will  regard  architecture  as  an  in- 
terest of  the  present  quite  as  much  as  of  the  past,  and  as  a 
subject  which  has  its  practical  as  well  as  its  sentimental  side. 
They  will  recognise  that  those  who  are  officially  or  profession- 
ally in  charge  of  ancient  buildings  have  something  else  to  do 
than  prop  them  up  and  watch  them  crumble  away ;  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  keep  the  architectural  design  of  a  building 
intact  by  occasional  renovation  of  its  details  before  they  are 
worn  out  of  all  recognition ;  that  it  is  no  artistic  desecration 
to  clean  and  redecorate  a  building  once  in  a  century,  and 
that  where  a  building  is  actually  in  occupation  or  usage,  to 
neglect  or  refuse  to  do  this  would  simply  be  to  range  our- 
selves on  the  side  of  slovenliness,  dirt,  and  decay,  besides  the 
evil  of  deliberately  shutting  out  one  means  of  stimulating  and 
encouraging  the  artistic  design  and  art-workmanship  of  our 
own  day.  That  is  one  merit  which  has  certainly  to  be  credited 
to  the  Gothic  revival  and  the  restorationists.  They  sometimes 
overdid  restoration  deplorably,  and  made  some  great  mistakes 
which  cannot  now  be  unmade ;  but  they  did  a  great  deal  to 
stimulate  architectural  study  and  to  give  a  new  life  to  archi- 
tectural art  in  this  country.  The  Gothic  revival  and  the 
restoration  movement  constituted  a  kind  of  ^  craze,'  no  doubt, 
and  did  mischief  in  some  ways,  while  doing  good  in  other 
ways;  but  the  anti-restoration  craze  does  neither  evil  nor 
good ;  it  would  avoid  mistakes  by  doing  nothing ;  it  means 
architectural  stagnation  and  death. 


A  Paper  by  Mr.  Samuel  Huggins  was  also  read,  entitled 
'  The  so-called  Rest.oration  of  Ancient  Buildings,'  in  which  he 
directly  replied  to  the  question  put  forth  in  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, viz.,  *  What  are  the  Proper  Limits  of  Conservatism 
in  regard  to  Ancient  Buildings  ? '  that  it  had  no  proper 
limits.  Every  ancient  building,  he  contended,  whatever  its 
condition,  ought  to  be  conserved.  When  such  a  building 
became  decayed,  it  should  be  repaired,  not /restored,'  which  it 
could  not  be  in  reality.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  architectural 
restoration ;  it  was  an  architectural  delusion.  No  man  could 
recall  the  original  design  of  a  dilapidated  ancient  building  in 
its  pristine  perfection ;  or,  if  he  could,  would  be  able  to  execute 
it  for  want  of  the  mediaeval  craftsmen.  There  should,  there- 
fore, be  no  such  committee  as  a  Restoration  Committee,  which 
undertook  a  duty  that  was  morally  impossible.     When  an 
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ancient  building  became  decayed  or  cracked,  he  would  say,  let  it 
be  secured  from  further  harm  by  every  known  means.  Let  any 
deeply  decayed,  unsculptured  stones  be  replaced.  If  needful, 
let  the  highest  engineering  skill  of  the  day  be  brought  to  bear 
on  it.  If  it  could  not  be  rescued  from  ruin  by  this  treatment, 
it  could  not  by  the  so-called  restoration  process,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  render  it  less  secure  than  it  was  before  by  the  deep  cut- 
tings necessary  for  the  insertion  of  the  numerous  bonding  stones 
to  unite  the  new  to  the  old  work.  Where  an  ancient  cathedral 
was  too  far  decayed  for  any  repair  to  fit  it  for  use,  he  would 
neither  attempt  to  restore  it,  nor  pull  it  down,  but  supersede 
it  by  anew  transept  or  chapel,  and  let  the  old  building  enjoy  a 
sinecure.  One  advantage  of  this  plian  was  that  it  would  be 
the  most  economical  course.  He  objected  to  the  so-called 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  because  they  cease  to  be 
ancient  buildings  under  the  process.  It  was  ft  mode  of  pre- 
serving them  which  destroyed  that  which  rendered  them 
pecuUarly  worthy  of  preservation.  The  varied  historic  interest 
of  those  buildings,  which  were  the  best  exponents  of  the 
English  mind  of  the  most  mysterious  and  interesting  period 
of  our  history,  and,  for  some  ages,  almost  the  only  exponent 
of  it,  gave  them,  in  addition  to  what  remained  of  their  architec- 
tural beauty,  a  charm  which  it  was  impossible  to  over-esti- 
mate. In  this  changing  scene^  they  seemed  by  their  durability 
ordained,  as  the  only  stable  things  on  earth,  to  connect  the 
fleeting  ages  and  generations  of  men ;  and,  viewed  in  this  light, 
they  were  absolutely  priceless.  He  protested  against  any 
meddling  with  interiors,  as  being  equally  disastrous  with  dis- 
turbance of  the  exterior.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  any  pre- 
judice for  or  against  any  particular  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  protested  against  the  rule,  that  the  monuments  and  ec- 
clesiastical arrangements  of  the  three  last  centuries  should  be 
removed  or  destroyed,  which  had  been  generally  obeyed,  and 
askedy  ^  Are  not  these  the  footprints  of  Protestantism  in 
England  since  the  Reformation,  and  supplements  to  the  archi- 
tectural and  ecclesiastical  history  embodied  in  the  buildings  ? ' 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hike  (Nottingham)  cordially  endorsed  the  remark  that 
we  are  apt  to  run  into  extremes  and  exaggerations  in  order  to  ^cure 
the  acceptance  of  our  opinions.  There  was  a  via  media  in  regard  to 
the  conservation  of  ancient  buildings.  He  would,  for  the  sake  of  their 
historical  associations,  preserve  all  the  architectural  features  in  the 
fikbric  of  a  church  or  bmlding  which  are  representative  of  the  artistic, 
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religiooB,  or  political  mood  of  the  period — and  furniture,  wooden 
galleries  and  similar  objects,  he  would  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  case  of  St.  Mary's,  Nottingham,  there  had  been 
a  destruction  of  that  which  at  the  time  of  its  erection  was  an  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  of  the  day.  The  old  Doric  west  front  was  a  good 
thing  of  its  kind,  but  it  did  not  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  bmld- 
ing.  From  a  love  of  uniformity  it  was  pulled  down  and  a  Gothic  one 
erected.  He  would  have  taken  a  stand  to  preserve  it.  If  the 
money  had  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  an  oigan  chamber  at  the 
intersection  of  the  chancel  and  one  of  the  transepts,  one  of  the  pressmg 
requirements  of  the  time  would  have  been  met.  A  hideous  projection 
blocking  up  part  of  the  east  window  would  have  been  avoided,  and  a 
work  which  represented  the  architectural  feeling  of  the  eighteenth 
century  would  have  been  preserved.  The  imdulations  in  the  floor  of 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  originated,  he  believed,  not  with  the  architect  but 
with  the  damp.  He  had  met  with  precisely  the  same  thing  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  plaster  flooring  of  Langar  church  ;  it  was  covered  all 
over  with  these  '  beautiful '  undulations,  which  he  attributed  entirely  to 
the  dampness  acting  on  the  plaster. 

Mr.  Dennt  Urlin  (London)  said  that  this  country  was  suffering 
from  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  architects,  who  were  so  confident 
in  their  own  knowledge  and  ability  that  they  cared  little  for  those 
qualities  as  exhibited  by  their  predecessors  in  the  former  centuries. 
^  Restoration '  was  a  much- abused  word,  and  when  an  architect  de- 
stroyed the  accretions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
sought  to  bring  back  any  large  church  to  the  state  he  thought  it  must 
have  been  in  500  years  since,  he  was  doing  irreparable  mischiei 
Probably  the  next  generation  would  not  reverence  the  name  of 
Gilbert  Scott,  who  was  answerable  for  so  much  rebuilding  under  the 
guise  of  restoration.  An  old  cathedral  patched  and  added  to  from  time 
to  time  was  itself  a  lecture  on  archaeology,  and  a  priceless  heritage  for 
our  children.  Worcester  and  other  cathedrals  had  been  renovated, 
scraped,  and  refaced  imtH  they  looked  absolutely  new,  and  their  charm 
was  gone.  The  restorer  was  never  very  scrupulous,  and  in  the  fine 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Nottingham,  he  had  observed  yesterday  an  old 
tombstone  divided,  and  its  two  halves  put  in  different  places  on  the 
floor.  At  Haworth,  the  old  church,  so  full  of  interest,  had  been  liter- 
ally pulled  down,  except  the  tower ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  new  church 
ought  to  have  been  built  on  another  site,  and  the  old  one  carefully 
roofed  in  and  preserved.  At  Tuam  (Ireland)  the  old  cathedral  (adjoin- 
ing the  new  one)  was  kept  up  as  a  synod-hall — and  this  he  thoroughly 
approved  of.  This  generation  had  been  the  prey  of  ambitious  and 
self-seeking  architects ;  and  on  its  tombstone  might  well  be  written — 

Bestoration  sore  long  time  ve  bore. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HoBSPALL  (Manchester)  said  that,  as  the  papers  were 
diametrically  opposed,  if  Mr.  Statham  was  right  Mr.  Huggins  must  be 
wrong.  If  those  who  were  not  architects  were  to  judge  £rom  their  own 
experience,  good  sense  was  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Statham.  Many  of  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Huggins  would  not  bear  examination.     You  could 
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not  repair  an  old  building  so  as  to  make  it  stand  for  yeans  nnless  you 
repaired  it  so  far  as  to  fit  it  for  continued  use.     You  must  protect  it 
firom  the  weather,  warm  it,  and  do  many  things  towards  maintaining  it 
as  a  habitable  building,  besides  preventing  the  decay  of  the  walls.     In 
many  cases  it  would  not  be  possible,  on  account  of  cost,  to  build  a  new 
church  at  a  distance  from  the  old  one ;  and  at  Haworth  he  believed  it 
was  impracticable  to  raise  money  to  maintain  the  old  church,  and  alao 
to  erect  a  new  church.     A  clergyman  was  to  think  of  the  wants  of  the 
parishioners  who  do  not  care,  as  we  do,  for  the  Brontes.     No  one 
could  regret  more  than  he  did  the  disappearance  of  the  church,  but 
the  funds  for  its  preservation  and  the  building  of  a  new  church  were 
not  forthcoming.     If  we  cared  more  for  architecture  than  we  did,  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  would  not  be  occupying  our  attention  ;  it  was  simply 
because  as  a  people  we  did  not  care  for  architecture  that  we  were 
obliged  to  discuss  now  what  were  the  right  limits  of  conservatism.    An 
age  that  had  a  real  love  of  architecture  had  never  hesitated  when  ita 
old  buildings  needed  repair  to  repair  them  in  the  style  tliat  was  most 
admired,  and  the  style  that  best  met  the  wants  of  the  age.     That  had 
been  the  case  with  almost  every  cathedral  and  almost  every  other 
important  building.     That  would  be  our  right  method  in  this  age ;  but 
the  difficulty  was,  we  had  no  decided  belief  that  one  kind  of  architecture 
was  better  than  another.    We  should  never  have  restoration  satisfactorily 
conducted  until  the  educated  classes  felt  that  architecture  was  a  means 
by  which  the  feelings  of  the  masses  of  the  people  might  be  reached  and 
their  higher  wants  might  be  satisfied.     The  cathedral  at  Manchester 
had  had  its  walls  and  pillars  so  cut  into  by  the  restorers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  it  was  a  wonder  some  high  gale  had  not  left  it  a  heap  of  rubbish 
on  the  ground.     If  Manchester  people  desired  to  join  in  great  numbers 
in  divine  service,  and  longed  to  have  a  cathedral  as  beautiful  as  one  else- 
where which  they  admired,  they  would  know  how  to  restore  their  cathe- 
dral.  Lacking  those  desires,  naturally  they  did  not  know  how  to  restore 
it.     He  could  only  state  the  difficulty,  he  could  not  suggest  a  solution. 
The  Rev.  C.  Yeld  (Nottingham)  said  there  was  hi^dly  a  word  in 
Mr.  Statham's  paper  with  which  he  did  not  cordially  agree.     It  was 
sud  that  restoration  destroyed  the  beauty  of  old  buildings,  and  that  a 
landscape  painter,  for  instance,  would  consider  that  a  restored  building 
would  have  no  attraction  for  his  pencil ;  he  believed  that  a  landscape 
artist  would  make  a  better  picture  of  a  ruined  mill  than  of  the  western 
front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  yet  it  was  known  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  the  whole  west  front  would  have  been  unsafe  unless 
something  had  been  done.     It  had  been  said  that  restoration  of  the 
churches  to  anything  like  their  former  grandem:  would  unfit  them  for 
Protestant  services.     The  steps  taken  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago  for  the 
restoration  of  St.  Mary*s,  Nottingham,  would  represent  what  people 
thought  fitness  for  Protestant  services.     The  restorers  erected  a  large 
screen  half-way  across  the  church,  blocking  6ff  two  arches,  and  white- 
washed the  whole  of  the  interior — pillars,  walls,  and  roof.    They  thou^t 
the  old  choir  stalls  must  give  a  dignity  unfitting  a  Protestant  chancel ; 
they  turned  them  into  the  churchyard  and  sold  them  for  1 0/.,  and  they 
were  to  be  found  now  in  the  church  at  Sneinton;  while  an  exact 
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reproduction  of  them  was  put  into  St.  Mary^s  by  Sir  Gilbert  Soott, 
when  the  church  was  really  restored  under  Mr.  Morse.  Ab  Mr.  Statham 
said,  in  old  times  if  men  found  features  that  did  not  please  or  aatiafy 
them  they  removed  these  and  put  up  others.  An  illustration  waa  for- 
nished  by  Southwell  Cathedral,  the  Norman  chancel  of  which  was 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  present  perfect  specimen  of  an  Early 
English  chancel.  If  extraordinary  reverence  for  everything  belonging 
to  a  past  age  had  prevailed,  the  little  old  chancel,  of  which  the  foimda- 
tions  still  exist,  would  not  have  been  pulled  down  and  the  prea^ 
noble  one  built.  The  principle  of  not  restoring  a  church,  or  of  not 
adding  to  it,  in  a  modem  style,  was  utterly  wrong,  and,  if  it  had  been 
Acted  upon  in  times  gone  by,  there  would  have  been  no  history  in  the 
architectural  features  of  our  cathedrals.  As  to  brand-newness,  one  <tf 
the  features  of  Worcester  Cathedral  which  had  been  referred  to  as  an 
abomination,  was  that  it  was  so  highly  coloured.  But  this  oolouring 
would  soon  tone  down,  and  was  only  an  addition  to  the  historic  cathe- 
dral as  it  stood ;  in  future  generations  it  would  tell  of  a  revival  of  art 
which  had  characterised  this  century,  and  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral  so  beautifully  decorated.  He  could  not 
understand  the  rage  for  preserving  a  thing  simply  because  it  was  old, 
however  ugly,  useless,  and  absurd  the  thing  itself  might  be. 

The  Hev.  F.  Boag  (Sneinton)  said  there  was  a  fallacy  underlying 
the  views  of  Mr.  Huggins.  Of  the  three  qualities  of  historic  interest, 
artistic  beauty,  and  practical  utility,  the  two  latter  were  overlooked ; 
historic  interest  only  was  thought  of,  and  it  was  said  that  was  destroyed 
if  in  any  manner  you  changed  a  building.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
identity  of  a  building  was  completely  destroyed  if  any  change  were 
made.  But  what  identity  ?  That  was  not  destroyed  in  a  church  by 
change  of  pulpit  and  seats.  We  remained  the  same  persons  in  spite  of 
physical  changes.  There  was  a  fallacy  in  imagining  that  because  any 
change  was  made  the  building  was  changed  and  its  historic  interest 
destroyed.  It  was  admitted  that  nature  would  change  a  building  and 
add  to  its  beauty  ;  why  then  not  allow  man  to  do  anything  to  preserve 
it  ?  It  was  possible  in  restoration  to  be  too  destructive,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  divided  tombstone  mentioned  by  Mr.  Urlin,  but  an  instance  of 
indiscretion  did  not  touch  the  argument.  The  fallacy  was  in  the  idea 
that  historic  interest  was  destroyed  by  any  change  in  a  building. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  department)  said  he  felt 
strongly  aga?ost  restoration  as  it  was  being  carried  out  in  some  towns 
of  Belgium,  where  the  beauty  of  buildings  was  being  almost  destroyed 
by  paint  being  put  on  in  a  manner  which  was  shocking  to  the  taste  and 
to  the  eye.  In  the  case  of  old  curving,  broken  it  might  be,  but 
still  something  left  of  it,  it  was  a  mistake  to  remove  it  in  order  to  re- 
place it  by  new  carving  by  a  British  workman  who  did  not  understand 
the  grotesque  feeling  of  the  old  artists.  In  this  respect  restoration 
should  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care  and  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive feeling.  We  might  do  better  work  or  worse  work,  but  we  should 
not  do  the  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  important  to  retain  this 
carved  work  instead  of  replacing  it  by  modern  work  without  life  or 
spirit  which  might  as  well  be  carved  by  machine  as  by  man. 
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Mr.  HiNE  (Nottingham),  in  order  to  show  the  difficultieB  in  which 
architects  are  sometimes  placed,  mentioned  a  case  in  which  he  was 
consulted  about  a  very  fine  old  church,  and  received  instructions 
in  these  terms :  '  I  am  informed  the  church  is  out  of  repair.  I  put  it 
into  your  hands.  You  can  pull  it  down  or  you  can  repair  it ;  you 
can  lengthen  it  or  curtail  it,  or  build  a  new  church,  but  you  must 
not  spend  more  than  £2,000.'  It  required  at  least  £5,000  to  do 
justice  to  the  building. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  M.P.  (Coyentry),  who  presided,  said  the  dis- 
cussion had  been  naturally  confined  aJmost  to  churches,  which  were 
buildings  of  practical  utility.  It  was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  much  easier  that  they  should  be  preserved  for  practical  use 
than  that  they  should  be  kept  as  national  monuments  after  new  build- 
ings had  been  provided.  The  difficulty  now  perhaps  was  to  find  a 
building  which  had  not  been  dealt  with  at  some  time  within  the  last 
forty  years.  If  anyone  had  such  a  building  before  him,  it  certainly 
would  be  his  duty  to  aim  at  repair  rather  than  restoration.  The  waU 
of  an  old  church  could  oflen  be  made  good  by  uqderpinning,  repoint- 
ing,  draining  round  the  church,  and  clearing  away  rubbish  that  had 
accumulated  in  the  graveyard.  Apart  from  the  reparation  of  the  old 
structure  and  the  arresting  of  decay,  the  object  should  be  not  servilely 
to  imitate  what  had  been  done  by  men  of  past  generations,  but  to 
make  the  additions  of  such  a  character  that,  while  they  should  har- 
monise with  the  style  and  structure  of  the  church,  they  should  yet 
carry  their  own  date  with  them.  We  ought  not  to  forge  additions  to 
oiur  buildings ;  we  ought  to  let  each  carry  its  own  date  and  be  judged 
by  its  own  character.  This  idea  had  been  well  carried  out  in  Bristol 
Cathedral.  For  800  years  it  had  no  nave.  Lately  £30,000  had  been 
raised,  and  Mr.  Street  had  added  an  effective  nave  and  a  west  porch. 
The  new  building  was  in  harmony  with  the  old,  but  there  were  dis- 
tinctive features  which  made  confusion  impossible.  Our  buildings 
are  valuable  history  because  they  showed  influences  that  had  been  at 
work  in  society^  and  every  buil(£ng  ought  to  be  a  chapter  of  history 
written  in  stone. 

Mr.  Statham,  in  reply,  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Huggins  as  to 
Chester  Cathedral.  Although  it  was  strong  enough  to  have  stood  for  a 
hundred  years,  it  had  been  entirely  encased  outside  and  made  into 
a  new  church.  But  in  the  interior,  before  the  restoration,  it  was  a 
melancholy  and  depressing  place,  whereas  now  it  was  a  cheerful  and 
spacious  church,  and  nothing  had  been  taken  away  except  mere  rubbish. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hine  that^  when  large  architectural  additions 
were  made,  it  was  better  to  remove  classical  furniture  from  a  church 
with  which  it  did  not  harmonise.  No  doubt  some  architects  had  done 
a  great  deal  too  much  in  the  way  of  restoration,  but  Mr.  Urlin  was 
quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  they  dictated  to  everybody.  They  would 
be  happy  if  they  could ;  and  where  they  did  dictate,  were  not  they, 
who  had  studied  the  subject,  the  proper  persons  to  do  so,  rather  thim 
those  who  had  never  studied  it  ?  He  had  not  seen  Haworth  Church, 
and  he  had  learnt  by  experience  not  to  e2q)ress  an  opinion  unless  he 
bad  seen  a  building,  for  he  had  found  that  misleading  representations 
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were  made,  not  wilfiiliy,  but  through  prejudice  and  ignonuice.  If  it 
be  said  that  architecture  must  represent  the  spirit  of  the  day,  the 
restored  churches  did  so  represent  it.  The  ecclesiastical  revival  of  this 
century  was  a  fact,  whether  we  approved  of  it  or  not ;  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  movement  which  attempted  to  revive  the  church 
should  also  revive  the  buildings.  In  regard  to  old  carved  work,  that 
which  wasso  dilapidated  that  it  did  not  retain  any  of  its  original  shape  and 
design  had  better  be  removed,  and  its  place  filled  with  the  best  modem 
work  available ;  and  why  was  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  modem  workman 
did  everything  mechanically  7  There  was  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  modem  carving  should  not  be  as  good  as  Grothic  carving. 
In  restoring  the  object  should  be,  not  servile  imitation,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  something  which  should  have  our  own  mark  upon  it  when 
the  old  work  had  disappeared.  We  ought  not  to  live  in  the  past  but  in 
the  present.  The  successive  alterations  and  additions  to  the  medisBval 
churches  were  the  expression  of  the  life  and  feeling  of  the  day  ;  so 
much  so  that  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  was  really  an  afterthought 
for  the  purpose  of  surpassing  that  of  Ely,  just  as  one  railway  company 
now  builds  a  larger  and  finer  station  than  its  rival. 


The  Object  and  Scope  of  an  Art  Professorship. 
By  Philip  H.  Bathbone. 

IT  is  proposed  to  found  Art  Professorships  in  many  of  the 
University  Colleges  that  are  springing  up  in  most  of  our 
large  towns,  but  much  haziness  of  thought  seems  to  be  preva- 
lent as  to  what  the  precise  aim  and  scope  of  such  professorships 
should  be.  I  believe  that  these  professorships  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  not  only  educationally,  but  also  economically^ 
if  properly  understood ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  com- 
paratively useless  if  allowed  to  drift  into  a  few  courses  of 
casual  lectures.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
consider  what  are  the  ends  and  aim  of  an  art  professorship, 
and  the  practical  methods  by  which  those  ends  can  be  best 
attained. 

The  first  question  that  arises  Is,  what  ought  to  be  the 
distinct  object  of  such  a  professorship  ?  Should  it  be  that  of 
toiining  up  the  artists  who  are  to  produce,  or  should  it  be  the 
direction  and  stimulation  of  an  enlightened  public  appreciation 
of  art  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  production  of  art  ?  In 
the  case  of  literature  and  science  it  is  conceivable  that  the  man 
of  genius  may  pursue  his  work  comparatively  unappreciated^ 
and  may  leave  to  after  ages  works  and  discoveries  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  A  Milton  may  sell  his  '  Para- 
dise Lost '  for  20/.,  and  trust  to  posterity  for  his  fame,  bat  a 
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Christopher  Wren  has  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  building 
St.  Paul's.  To  a  sculptor  the  same  condition  applies  to  a  less 
degree  in  some  respects,  but  in  others  to  a  greater  one,  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  cultivated  nation  to  exist  without  almost  any 
sculpture,  but  not  without  architecture.  To  all  painting  on  a 
large  scale,  and  to  mural  painting  to  an  especial  degree,  the 
same  condition  applies.  To  the  existence  of  a  great  school 
of  art  an  enlightened,  healthy,  and  liberal  public  demand  for 
such  art  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  preliminary  condition,  and  to 
create  and  direct  such  a  demand  seems  to  be  the  proper  func- 
tion of  a  professor  of  the  fine  arts.  Incidentally  he  may  be 
of  use  to  professed  artists,  but  these  have  to  learn  their  pro- 
fession by  hard  and  serious  study,  and  practise  under  practical 
masters  of  their  several  arts.  A  series  of  lectures  on  anatomy 
may  be  of  essential  service  to  the  painter  or  sculptor,  if 
properly  illustrated,  and  so  may  a  course  upon  perspective  to 
the  painter;  and  much  might  be  learned  from  lectures  as  to  the 
relative  permanence  of  various  media,  especially  as  regards 
mural  painting,  together  with  many  other  similar  subjects, 
composition,  &c.  Indeed,  in  the  last  respect  our  own  painters 
would  benefit  greatly  by  a  course  of  scientific  traimng,  the 
want  of  which  is  lamentably  apparent  on  the  walls  of  our  annual 
exhibitions,  both  in  figure  pieces  and  even  more  in  the  deplor- 
able uniformity  of  composition  of  our  landscape  painters,  who 
seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  done  the  Thames  and 
North  Wales,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  except  a  spate  or 
bume  in  some  part  of  the  Highlands  or  elsewhere.  But 
af^r  all,  the  practical  artist  must  learn  his  art  chiefly  by 
practical  experience,  under  the  direction  of  practical  masters 
of  the  art.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  opportunities  for  such 
practical  study  of  art  in  its  higher  development  are  all  that 
they  should  be  in  England ;  I  do  not  think  they  are,  but  they 
cannot  be  supplied  by  professorial  chairs  of  fine  arts ;  there- 
fore the  question  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  What  I 
want  to  prove  is  that  the  public  appreciation  of  sound  art  is  a 
first  essential  to  the  production  of  it.  Once  created,  the  de- 
mand will  cause  the  supply  of  such  art,  and  for  want  of  a 
stimulant  of  this  kind  opportunities  have  been  lost,  for  which 
posterity  will  bitterly  reproach  the  blindness  of  the  present 
age.  To  mention  but  one  name — Flaxman.  Who  that  has 
studied  his  drawings  has  not  regretted  that  we  have  no  frieze 
by  him?  The  outline  drawings  from  Homer,  &c.,  bring  out 
all  his  deficiencies  and  veil  his  special  excellences.  The  ab- 
sence of  individuality  and  of  life  in  the  face,  no  defect  at  all 
in  sculpture,  but  a  serious  one  in  pictorial  nrt,  is  brought 
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prominently  forward,  while  the  exq  jisite  sense  of  the  lines  of 
the  human  form  and  of  drapery  demand  that  low  relief  which 
would  have  given  Flaxman  the  opportunity  he  required,  but 
never  had,  oi  giving  full  development  to  his  genius.  He  was 
bom  to  be  an  architectural  sculptor,  not  a  book  illustrator. 
Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Simply  that  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  public  have  not  been  educated  in  the  relations  of 
sculpture  to  architecture,  and  herein  is  one  of  the  explanations 
of  failure  of  our  public  monuments.  To  cite  a  minor  example : 
Those  who  know  the  London  houses  of  the  early  and  middle 
part  of  the  last  century  must  have  experienced  the  grace, 
refinement,  and  rest  given  to  an  otherwise  commonplace  room 
by  the  carved  chimney-piece  and  moulded  roof,  and  they  have 
probably  unfavourably  compared  them  with  the  modem  chunney- 
piece  built  up  of  violent  coloured  and  expensive  marbles 
where  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  was  the  chief  element,  that 
of  thought,  taste,  and  workmanship  the  least.  Yet  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  truth  that  only  requires  to  be  enforced  upon 
the  public  mind  to  be  acknowledged,  appreciated,  and  acted 
upon.  It  is  too  late  as  regards  Flaxman  to  retrieve  our 
mistakes,  but  I  believe  there  are  similar  opportunities  slipping 
through  our  fingers  now,  and  that  we  may  yet  be  in  time  to 
save  some  part  at  least  of  the  genius  of  artists  still  living 
amongst  us.  To  mural  painting  the  same  moral  applies  still 
more  forcibly.  What  should  we  have  known  of  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  as  a  painter  if  we  had  only  his  easel  pictures 
to  judge  by  ?  I  cannot  pass  by  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
paying  a  cordial  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  Manchester 
for  having  shown  so  good  an  example  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Town  Hall  with  mural  paintings,  and  expressing  a  firm  con- 
viction that  hereafter  there  are  lew  incidents  of  her  municipal 
life  to  which  she  will  look  back  with  more  unmixed  satisfaction 
and  pride.  Another  point  as  to  which  a  professor  of  the  fine 
arts  may  be  of  great  use  is  in  directing  the  public  taste  as 
regards  art  in  daily  life,  as  it  has  been  termed,  that  is  to  say, 
as  applied  to  articles  in  daily  use — furniture,  china,  textile 
fabrics,  &c. ;  and  this  is  of  serious  consequence  to  us  econo- 
mically as  a  nation.  We  must  look  forward  to  losing  our 
advantages  over  other  nations  in  cheapness  of  coal  and  of 
labour,  and  shall  have  to  depend  more  every  year  upon  the 
goodness  of  our  work;  and  though  it  is  upon  the  schools  of  art 
and  design  that  we  must  depend  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  art 
for  domestic  purposes,  yet  the  professor  may  greatly  aid  in 
creating  a  healthy  public  demand. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  objects  of  a  chair  of  the  fine 
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arts ;  and  the  next  question  is,  by  what  method  are  these 
objects  to  be  attained?  Here  we  must  distinffuish  between 
art  and  archaeology.  A  history  consisting  of  the  lives  of  artists 
is  not  necessarily  a  history  of  art,  and  tiie  fact  that  Raphael 
was  a  pupil  of  Perugipp  conveys  little  idea  to  the  mind  of 
anyone  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  either.  I  find  many 
people  imagine  they  are  studying  art  when  they  are  only 
teaming  facts  about  art.  With  few  exceptions^  lectures  on 
art  ought  to  be  illustrated  either  by  examples  shown  at  the 
time,  or  allusion  to  those  familiar  to  the  audience.  Photographs 
on  glass  exhibited  by  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern  may  be  used 
with  great  effect  for  this  purpose.  Every  large  town,  let  us 
hope,  will  sooner  or  later  possess  a  typical  gallery  of  casts  and 
a  permanent  gallery  of  pictures,  and  what  may  be  in  many 
ways  of  still  more  value  to  the  professor  of  art,  a  collection  of 
autotype  and  permanent  photographs  of  the  principal  pictures 
of  the  European  galleries,  and  of  me  invaluable  reproductions 
now  being  issued  of  the  great  engravers  and  etchers  to  which 
he  may  refer  students.  The  subjects  upon  which  the  pro- 
fessor should  lecture  should  embrace  all  the  various  branches 
of  the  fine  arts;  but,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  pre- 
ceded, his  efforts  should  be  addressed  rather  to  the  question  of 
what  is  good  art,  and  why  it  is  so,  than  to  the  technical 
methods  by  which  it  is  produced.  In  architecture,  the  various 
styles  of  architecture,  the  causes  and  reasons  of  their  origin 
and  development,  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  severally 
adopted,  whether  ecclesiastical,  municipal,  or  domestic,  and 
relative  costs,  taking  note  of  the  consideration  of  climate. 
These  lectures  might  be  iUustrated  bv  photographs  and  lar^e 
diagrams,  and  by  reference  to  such  buildings  as  were  withm 
reach. 

Another  subject  to  which  an  art  professor  ought  seriously 
to  direct  public  attention  is  the  relation  of  sculpture  and 
painting  to  architecture.  At  present  they  are  treated  as  sub- 
jects entirely  apart,  and  sculpture  especially  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. The  finest  sculpture  of  most  ages  has  been  created 
with  a  view  to  occupying  a  definite  place  in  some  building, 
and  with  a  distinct  loss  to  its  effectiveness  when  removra 
from  there.  I  need  hardly  refer  to  Donatello's  statue  of 
St.  Mark,  in  Or  San  Michele,  which  so  disappointed  his  patrons 
when  seen  in  his  workshop  (they  didn't  cfdl  them  studios  in 
those  days),  and  delighted  the  same  patrons  when  it  was  raised 
into  the  niche  it  was  destined  to  occupy,  when  the  calculated 
disproportion  of  the  head  was  corrected  by  the  angle  at  which 
the  figure  was  seen.    Very  important  also  is  it  that  the  relation 
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and  importance  of  painting  to  architecture  should  be  fully 
insisted  upon.  For  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  this  question 
invaluable  spaces  of  wall  in  our  public  buildings  are  left  cold 
and  bare  which  might  be  instinct  with  beauty  and  life,  and 
money  now  expended  in  costly  and  rare  raw  material  might  be 
rather  directed  to  remunerating  the  skill  and  intellect  which 
makes  a  thing  of  living  beauty  out  of  the  commonest  raw 
material.  But  in  order  to  achieve  this  end,  its  feasibility 
and  desirability  have  to  be  impressed  upon  the  govern- 
ments and  municipalities,  and  upon  those  who  elect  them. 
Town  Councils  will  be  quite  ready  to  spend  money  in  these 
directions  as  soon  as  they  feel  their  constituents  oelieve  in 
it.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  as  soon  as  we  have  a  healthy 
demand  for  mural  paintings,  we  shall  not  want  artists  to  carry 
out  our  views.  Another  point  an  art  professor  should  explain 
is,  what  part  of  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  master  him- 
self, and  to  what  extent  he  can  be  assisted  by  pupils  and 
apprentices.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  waste  of  valuable  time 
and  skill  takes  place  by  a  master  hand  doing  work  merely 
mechanical  which  might  as  well  be  done  from  his  designs  by 
his  assistants,  and  finished  up  by  himself.  This  would  make 
the  work  much  less  costly  and  improve,  employ,  and  train 
up  a  great  number  of  those  young  artists  who  waste  much 
good  paper  and  canvas  and  valuable  colours  in  painting  ever- 
lasting green  lanes  without  a  single  distinctive  feature,  and 
little  beggar  children  with  faces  of  supernatural  cleanness  as 
might  make  them  valuable  advertisements  of  Pears'  Soap. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  courses  which  naturally  occur,  such 
as  the  History  of  Art,  &c. :  the  only  fear  is  that  these  may  oc- 
cupy too  exclusive  attention.  I  lay  much  importance  upon 
the  lecturer's  studying  and  explaining  the  relation  out  of 
various  media  of  art,  as  it  is  an  element  which  enters  into  the 
question  of  demand.  For  example,  the  future  of  the  English 
School  of  Sculpture  may  greatly  depend  upon  the  free  use  of 
terra  cotta  ornaments.  In  marble  the  cost  of  material  and 
manual  labour  is  so  large  an  element  that  it  is  like  to  trench 
severely  upon  the  margin  left  for  skill  and  genius.  Above  all, 
the  professor  ought  to  bring  home  to  all  the  essential  beauty  of 
the  lines  of  the  perfect  human  form,  and  as  subsidiary,  but  also 
of  first  importance,  the  lines  of  drapery  and  of  the  method  of 
so  disposing  it  as  to  emphasise  the  beauties  and  to  indicate  the 
lines  of  that  form.  To  do  this  the  eye  must  be  habituated  to 
rest  on  beautiful  specimens,  and  the  Greeks,  among  other 
methods,  achieved  this  by  interspersing  statues  in  all  their 
public  buildings.     But  the  lecturer  can  do  much  in  other  ways. 
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and,  rash  as  may  be  the  assertion,  I  think  he  might  do  great 
good  in  lecturing  on  dress.     A  drawing-room  ought  not  to  be 
a  place  where  every  woman  has  done  her  best  to  throw  herself 
out  of  drawings  as  must  be  the  case  while  the  atrocity  of  high 
heels  prevails,  which  throws  the  body  out  of  balance,  deprives 
the  step  of  that  springiness  which  Virgil  describes  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing charm  of  the  Goddess  Venus,  and  the  whole  body 
of  its  litheness  and  elasticity,  which  is  the  essence  of  living 
grace ;  or  while  ladies  indulge  in  that  still  worse  abomination 
of  tight  lacing,  ruinous  to  health,  and  almost  more  ruinous  to 
beauty  of  line,  so  much  so,  that  to  an  accurately  trained  eye 
it  is  a  really  painful  infliction  to  walk  down  a  fashionable  street 
crowded  with  what  ought  to  be  well-shaped  women,  but  are 
badly-shaped  hour-glasses,  owing  to  vague  but  mistaken  im- 
pressions on  the  part  of  the  ladies  that  men  have  a  fancy  for 
marrying  wasps,  which  is  very  far  from  being  true.     I  know 
that  this  abuse  of  dress  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  but  it  still  prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
Any  lecturer  could  explain  how  drapery  should  be  arranged 
on  the  living  form  so  as  to  indicate  the  most  beautiful  lines  of 
the  individual  form,  and  to  slur  over  those  which  are  less  per- 
fect.    Another  function  of  an  efficient  professor  of  the  fine 
arts  would  be  his  value  as  an  adviser  to  those  who  have  the  con- 
trol over  the  galleries  and  museums  of  art  which  are  becoming 
a  necessity  of  all  large  towns.     The  great  danger  to  these 
museums  is  the  admission  of  faulty,  or,  still  worse,  mediocre, 
examples  of  art,  which  may  do  more  mischief  than  good.    Also, 
if  he  be  a  man  of  real  enthusiasm,  he  may  be  of  great  value 
in  assisting  the  rise  and  evolution  of  artistic  manufactures, 
and  in  encouraging  and  organising  of  amateur  societies  for 
modelling  in  clay  or  wax,  and  the  careful  study  of  special 
forms  of  art,  and  in  many  other  ways  keeping  alive  an  active 
love  of  and  interest  in  art     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an 
efficient  professor  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  a  man  of  wide 
culture  and  varied  experience.     A  serious  study  on  the  spot 
of  the  various  schools  of  art  in  Italy  during  her  great  periods 
of  art,  is  the  prime  essential,  as  in  no  country  in  modem  ages 
has  a  love  of  art  so  permeated  all  daily  life  and  all  ranks  of 
the  people,  and  where  the  arts  were  so  combined  with  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  whole.     Especially  is  this  so 
as  regards  painting  and  architecture ;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  that  all  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian,  or  indeed,  of 
all  pictorial  art,  are  displayed  upon  the  walls  of  her  churches 
and  municipal  buildings ;  but   the  same  is  true  as  respects 
sculpture,   e.g.^   Or  San   Michele   at  Florence,  where   each 
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trading  guild  undertook  to  fill  a  niche  by  sculpture  by  the 
best  masters,  and  butchers^  hosiers,  ironworkers,  doth 
dealers,  &c.,  alike  Tied  with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to 
their  church,  their  trade,  and  their  city.  A  knowledge  of 
ancient  modem  art,  with  some  knowledge  of  technique,  and  a 
practical  power  of  drawing  and  modelling  sufficient  to  exem- 
plify his  lectures,  is  of  course  necessary ;  and  above  all,  a 
broad  and  Catholic  taste,  and  a  living  active  sympathy  with  that 
human  nature  which  is  the  foundation  and  essential  of  all 
great  art,  and  without  which  it  becomes  an  agent  of  corruption 
and  death. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

.  A  Paper  on  '  The  Education  of  the  Drama's  Patrons  *  was 
contributed  by  Dr.  A.  Samuelson.^ 

The  author  affirms  that  the  necessity  for  the  eminently 
varying  condition  of  the  stage  at  different  periods  arises  from 
the  complexity  of  the  component  elements  of  its  life  and 
workings.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  shallowness  and 
ineptitude  of  most  of  its  productions  which  warrants  a  desire 
for  and  exertions  in  behalf  of  a  change,  little  good  being 
likely  to  result  from  complaints  against  or  appeals  to  authors, 
actors,  managers,  or  critics;  it  is  the  audience  which  ought 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  means  to  intelligently  command 
the  conduct  of  the  stage.  To  this  end  there  appears  to  be  no 
instrument  equal  in  probable  effectiveness  to  the  universal  and 
systematic  study  of  Shakespeare  by  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
The  Committee  of  the  Dramatic  Reform  Association  have 
adopted,  and  for  the  last  few  years  pursued,  a  plan  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  for  elementary  schools,  in  the  under- 
standing and  reading  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  plan  is 
described,  and  recommended  for  more  general  adoption. 

Mr.  C.  Pfoundes  sent  a  short  Paper  on  *  Oriental  Art : 
its  Use  and  Abuse.'  He  said  that  Eastern  art  had  per- 
meated European  design  and  colour,  personal  ornament,  and 
household  decoration,  much  more  thoroughly  than  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  He  proposed  to  deal  with  a  notable 
instance — the  modem  wholesale  adoption  of  the  Japanese.  It 
was  not  until  1868-70  that  native  Japanese  ware  found  its 
way  into  the  market  in  large   quantities.     The   exhibits   at 

'  This  Paper  appeared  in  ftill  in  the  Journal  of  the  Dramatic  Beform  Amuo^ 
moHon  for  NoTembar  1SS2. 
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various  international  exhibitions  had,  however,  afforded  certain 
sharp  men  opportunities,  of  which  they  duly  availed^themselves, 
to  make  meretricious  adaptation  of  an  art  of  which  they  were 
ignorant.  These  found  their  way  back  to  the  East;  were 
accepted  by  the  Easterns  as  what  Europeans  wanted — hence 
a  re-echo  of  an  echo  of  a  hybrid  fabric.  But  there  had  been 
a  universal  ignorance  of  what  Japanese  art  really  was.  Art 
at  home  in  the  East,  uninfluenced  and  untainted  by  foreign 
intercourse,  was  fully  deserving  of  systematic  study  and  close 
examination.  It  was  not  a  mere  unintelligent  combination  of 
forward  colour  appealing  to  visual  sensuousness.  Intermixed 
with  the  decorative  art  of  old  Japan  was  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  legendary  lore.  Its  suggestions  continually  stimulated  pure 
and  noble .  thoughts  and  the  highest  intellectual  ideal.  The 
loving  depiction  of  nature,  the  sensitive  methods  of  con- 
ventionahsing,  and  the  happy  combination  of  form  and  colour 
in  decorating  articles,  in  themselves  suitable  to  the  surround- 
ings and  the  necessities  of  the  love  of  the  people,  needed  only 
to  be  sincerely  admired.  Indeed,  enthusiasm  would  be  inspired 
in  any  but  the  most  deficient  artistic  instinct.  Instead  of  merely 
copying  Japanese  art,  students  should  turn  their  attention  to 
its  teaching,  and  try  to  find  out  the  secret  of  its  imdeniable  suc- 
cess. It  lay  in  the  close  observation  of  nature,  the  accurate, 
yet  not  too  minute,  copying  of  nature  in  all  its  varied  moods — 
its  lights  and  shadows.  It  lay  in  the  painstaking  efforts  of  the 
artist  to  gain  complete  mastery  of  his  material,  and  in  the 
purely  artistic  sentiments  which  guided  him. 
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REPORT     OF    THE     COUNCIL     TO     THE     CONCLUDING 
GENERAL  MEETING  OP  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCLA.TES. 

THE  Council  have  the  honour  to  report  the  termination  of  the  26th 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Association.  The  number  of  Members' 
tickets  sold  has  been  123  ;  of  Associates*,  423 ;  and  of  Ladies*  Trans- 
ferable tickets,  51 ;  making  a  total  of  597.  The  Addresses  and 
Papers  have  been  of  high  merit  and  value,  and  the  discussions,  which 
on  the  whole  have  been  well  regulated,  have  been  of  an  animated  and 
useful  character. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  President, 
George  Woodyatt  Hastings,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  his  Inaugural  Address, 
and  for  the  constant  and  active  interest  he  has  displayed  in  the  dis- 
cbaige  of  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  his  office. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  due  to  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  for  his  unflagging  assistance  and  co-operation 
in  the  local  arrangements  made  for  the  reception  of  the  Congress ;  to 
the  Corporation  of  Nottingham  for  their  munificent  support,  and  for 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  Uie  Association  the  use  of  their  University 
College,  and  to  the  Local  Officers  and  Committees  for  their  labours  in 
connection  with  the  Congress. 

The  Council  would  also  further  tender  their  thanks  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Maurice  Wilson,  M.A.,  for  his  sermon  preached  before  the  Association ; 
to  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  for  his  conversazione  at  the  Castle, 
and  for  presiding  at  the  Working  Men's  Meeting ;  and  to  the  SherifE 
for  his  reception  of  the  Congress  in  the  Albert  Hall. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Association  is  also  due  to  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  organised,  and  who  have  offered  facilities  for  carry- 
ing out,  the  excursions  promoted  by  the  local  committee. 

The  Council  further  tender  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  institutions,  and  to  the  several  firms  who  have  so  kindly  thrown 
open  their  premises  to  visitors  attending  the  Congress;  and  to  the 
Post  Office  authorities  for  the  convenience  afforded  by  the  arrange- 
ments made. 

The  Council  would  lastly  heartily  acknowledge  the  great  assistance 

'  Soe  ante,  p.  lii. 
T  T 
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reoared  from  tLe  Pre»  hv  iu  cnfmpnhtDMre  icjcrts  oc*  dhe 
of  the  iDg«t3ng  in  all  itfi  bnmchefu 

The  Coanial  Lare  acoeptai  at  the  hacds  o£  a  dfpniaiinn  Qubi  the 
Corponticn  of  Hndder^eld  an  inTitatkm  to  hold  dieir  acnoal  uu&Iif 
ibr  1883  in  that  borough. 

The  following  are  the  detailed  zepoits  of  the  TaiioaB  defMztmcnts: — 

I. JUEISTEUDESCE   DePASTIQXT. 

/uUmatiofial  and  Municipal  Latr  Seeti^m. 

(Jn  Tiiunsdzy  the  special  question,  '  Is  it  expedient  to  make  the 
devolution  of  Iteal  Propertv  in  cases  of  intestacy  follow  that  of  Per- 
sonal tj  ?  '  .was  opened  by  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Meryon  White,  who  adro- 
cated  the  affirmatiTe  of  the  proposition,  subject  to  a  few  modificaiioro, 
which  he  speciiied.  A  dLscn&^ion  followed,  in  which  the  speakers  for 
the  mf4n.  part  agreed  with  the  general  drift  of  Mr.  White'a  P^kt.  In 
the  zfU',mf><m  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  international  aspects  of  die 
Law  of  Marriage. 

On  Friday  the  special  question,  *  Onghi  Trial  bj  Joiy  to  be  abo- 
lished, and,  if  so,  in  what  cases  ?  and,  where  Trial  by  Joiy  is  retained, 
is  it  expedient  to  require  a  unanimous  rerdict?'  was  opened  bj 
Papers  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  and  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Whiteley.  An 
animated  discusnon  followed,  eliciting  great  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  members  present 

On  Saturday  the  Section  discussed  the  subject  of  the  Legal  Status 
of  Woman. 

On  Monday  the  special  quesdon,  *  Is  it  desirable  to  extend,  and 
if  so,  how  far,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Local  Comrts?'  was  opened  by 
Papers  contributed  by  Mr.  James  Motteram,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Park- 
hurst,  LL.D.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  speakers  expressed 
themselves  favourable  to  an  extension  of  local  jurisdicUon,  either  by 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  existing  county  courts,  or  by  an  estab- 
lishment of  local  courts  intermediate  between  the  county  courts  and  the 
high  courts.  In  the  afternoon  the  section  discussed  the  subject  of  Land 
Transfer  and  the  Registration  of  Title. 

On  Tuesday  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Section  for  their  consi- 
deration were,  first,  the  Administration  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  with 
suggested  amendments;  secondly,  die  conditions  required  to  consd- 
tute  a  European  State  a  Great  Power.  The  former  subject  gave  rise 
to  considerable  discussion  in  the  Section. 

Repression  of  Crime  Section, 

On  Thursday  an  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy,  K.C.M.G.,  and  subsequently  the  special  question,  *Is 
it  desirable  that  fines  should  be  allowed  after  a  certain  number  of  con- 
victions for  drunkenness  within  a  certain  period,  or  that  a  month  should 
remain  as  tho  maximum  imprisonment  ?  '  was  discussed.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  meeting  was  in  favour  of  habitual  drunkards  being 
treated  in  special  asylums  rather  than  their  being  continuously 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  which  the  majority  of  the 
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meeting  held  neither  deterred  from  drunkenness,  nor  reformed  the 
offender. 

After  the  adjournment  a  voluntaiy  Paper  was  read  on  Reformed 
Amusements,  in  which  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Horalej  described  the  work  and 
object  of  the  Victoria  Music  Hall  Company,  and  contended  that 
although  it  was  difficult  to  make  any  music  hall  pay  its  way  where  no 
intoxicating  liquors  were  allowed,  yet  that  the  work  of  the  company 
had  been  successful  in  promoting  among  the  poorer  classes  a  taste  for 
amusements  of  a  more  refined  nature  than  are  usually  offered  them* 
The  Section  was  well  attended  during  the  day,  and  the  Papers  were 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively  discussed. 

On  Friday  Papers  were  read  on  the  special  question,  ^  Is  it  desirable 
that  defendants  in  criminal  cases  should  be  competent  to  give  evidence, 
and  is  it  desirable  that  their  husbands  and  their  wives  should  be  com- 
petent and  compellable  to  give  evidence  ? '  A  very  long  discussion 
followed,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  appeared  to  prevail,  but  a 
general  feeling  was  evinced  in  .favour  of  the  suggestion  that  similar 
queries  to  those  sent  out  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  1875  as 
to  the  working  of  the  law  in  that  country,  permitting  the  admission  of 
this  class  of  evidence,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  attorney-generals  and 
chief  justices  of  the  States  of  the  North  American  Union. 

On  Saturday  a  Paper  on  Vagrancy  and  the  Berkshire  System 
evoked  a  very  general  expression  of  opinion  that  the  system  advocated 
by  Mr.  Borrer,  if  adopted  generally  throughout  England,  would  be 
effective  in  assisting  the  deserving  workman,  while  it  would  also  do 
much  to  suppress  the  class  of  vagrant  mendicants. 

A  Paper  on  '  Cripiinal  Law  Beform '  was,  at  the  desire  of  the  Section, 
taken  as  read. 

On  Monday,  Papers  were  read  on  the  special  question,  *  How  may 
the  Efficiency  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  be  best  promoted  ?  *  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
it  wotdd  be  most  desirable  that  each  local  prison  should  be  provided 
with  a  Society,  and  that  there  should  be  increased  intercommunica- 
tion between  existing  Societies. 

II. — Education. 

The  proceedings  in  this  Department  were  opened  by  Papers  on  the 
question,  '  How  can  Technical  Training  be  best  associated  with  (a) 
Primary,  (b)  Intermediate  Schools,  and  (c)  Local  Colleges  ?  '  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson  dealing  specially  with  the  first  part,  and  Alderman 
Cropper  and  the  Bev.  H.  Solly  with  the  latter  part  of  it.  It  was  urged 
that  Professors  should  confine  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  principles, 
and  that  the  services  of  skilled  workmen  should  be  enlisted  for  teaching 
the  practical  applications  of  skilled  manual  labour.  The  establishment 
of  eveidng  schools  for  advanced  work  on  the  '  half-time '  system,  and 
for  other  pupils,  was  advocated. 

The  quesition,  '  In  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  is  the  Endowment 
of  Besearch  practicable  and  desirable  ? '  was  introduced  by  a  Paper 
by  Mr.  EEamilton.  A  strong  opinion  was  expressed  against  '  idle 
fellowships ; '  but  it  was  admitted  that  though  tne  mere  lu)pe  of  peou- 
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A  narJbsaosL  wk§  iJtwjmsi  i-j  Mr.  T.  K.  HeTter,  asd  wurMM  oy 
^Trjift  h  ««  a  necaaKCidbskc  so  :c«  Ccw£  la 
«oi>ctiiv  erAsot  as  t&  iek  pcaoacabiHtT  c€ 

of  ifc^  or/3£trT/ 

/^pRMSOt  at  lot  VDfjw  of  ^ar^is,  12.  joK  prerxKiST  23.  aD  ^ipaxeDt2T 
imaEiicfkOttiL) 

MiiH  Ma*'jie:  alao  dw«:Ii  uxkki  die  scecashT  of  gxrin^  SDiBe  aid  to 
ftVitidVim  wcrxbr/oM;  dbildrsi  in  tbcir  efforts  u>  obtain  a  alait  in  life. 

TL»;  <>:2><T  BQ  !>jectB  wbicfa  occoiMed  die  vuendoa  of  die  Department 
w^re  CA  '  SosL«r  Gai«  i=.  Edncauoa :  *  gr-intirg  out  tiie  want  of  imioQ 
anuj^L^r  OEiall  K;hoo>.  'ifiec  neoEsorixT  leadisz  to  inferior  teachinir  in 
u^  mqii*fr  etandards:  tbe  ^i^ntoocihigs  sdil  existisg  in  the  training  of 
UsaLchffTh;  and  the  want  of  a  fonhtr  extension  in  the  inflnenot;  of 
ttnlrermtj  training.  Hie  call  Icr  *  Intermediate  and  Graded  ScbooK* 
and  the  waj  in  which  it  might  best  be  met.  was  further  dijriijwcd  in  a 
Koond  Paper, 

The  Progr^ffi  of  Edocation  of  the  Deaf  in  the  '  German '  medx)d 
wail  also  broTight  before  the  Department,  and  a  Paper  on  Phonic 
Beading  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  teaching  the  elementary 
and  distinct  ire  soimds  of  speech  in  earlj  childhood.  In  farther  Papers 
the  desirability  of  ^special  training  with  reference  to  choomng  a 
career  *  in  life  was  adverted  to,  and  a  method  of  teaching  music  in  ele- 
mentary schools  was  ilhistrated  by  examples  afibrded  by  the  pupils  of  one 
of  the  public  elementary  schools. 

in. — Health. 

This  Section  commenced  its  proceedings  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  Butherford  Alcock.K.C.B.,on  Thursday,  September  21, when  Papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dolan,  F.B.C.S.,  Mr.  B.  Martin,  M.D.,  and 
Mr.  Whateley  Cooke-Taylor,  on  the  special  question,  *  How  does  the 
Employment  of  Mothers  in  Mills  and  Manu^tures  influence  In&nt 
Mortality  ;  and  ought  any,  and  if  so,  what,  Bestrictions  to  be  placed  on 
such  Employment '  7 
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The  Department  was  largely  attended,  and  a  continuous  and 
animated  discussion  prolonged  tibe  proceedings  until  a  late  period  of 
the  day,  when  it  was  generally  conceded  that,  although  some  evils 
existed  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  mothers  in  mills,  they  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  best  be  remedied  by  social  effort  rather 
than  by  legislative  interference.  The  debate  resulted  in  the  following 
resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  • 
Wills,  M.P.,  and  which  v/as  unanimously  carried,  viz., 

'  That  this  Department,  having  carefully  considered  the  question  of 
''TheEmplojnment  of  Mothers  in  Mills  and  Manufactures/'  is  of  opinion, 
that  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  and  accurate  statistical  information 
on  the  subject,  it  is  inexpedient  that  any  special  restrictions  be  placed 
by  statute  on  such  employment.' 

The  President  having  vacated  the  chair,  Mr.  F.  Powell  kindly 
undertook  the  office  during  the  reading  of  a  short  but  valuable  Paper 
by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Drysdal6,  M.D.,  entiUed  *The  Spread  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption  and  Tuberculosis,'  which  provoked  a  very  &ir  discussion, 
and  terminated  the  business  of  the  day. 

On  Friday,  September  22,  the  special  question  for  consideration 
was, '  What  Reforms  are  desirable  in  the  Administration  of  Hospitals? ' 
when  an  admirable  paper  was  contributed  and  read  by  Mr.  T.  Gilbart- 
Smith,  M.D.,  which  exhaustively  dealt  with  the  subject,  and  was 
vividly  discussed  in  a  well- attended  meeting,  and  resulted  in  the 
following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Francis  Powell,  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Cameron,  and  which  was  passed  unanimously,  viz., 

'  That  this  Department,  deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reform 
in  the  administration  of  metropolitan  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick,  request  the  Council  to  continue 
their  exertions  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  reliable  data  upon  which  reforms  should  be  based,  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  as  may  appear  desirable.' 

A  Paper  by  Miss  Yates,  entitled  *  Bre^d  Reform,'  was  read  by  the 
authoress  in  a  well-attended  Department,  and  caused  an  animated  dis- 
cussion, the  subject  being  considered  by  the  Section  as  one  well  deserving 
of  attention,  as  calculated  to  prove  of  great  service  to  the  poor. 

A  Paper  by  Mrs.  King,  'On  Rational  Dress,'  was  read  by  the 
authoress,  and  terminated  the  business  of  the  Department 

On  Saturday,  September  23,  the  Department  was  occupied  by  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  the  following  Papers,  viz.,  one  by  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy  on  'The Chinese  System  of  Sewage; '  and  one  by  Mr. 
William  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  entitled  '  The  Small-pox  Epidemic  as 
affected  by  the  states  of  War  and  Peace ; '  both  contributions  excited  an 
animated  debate  in  a  fully  attended  Section. 

Monday,  September  25,  was  occupied  by  the  reading  of  the  Papers 
written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Littlejohn,  M.D., 
on  the  special  question,  '  What  are  the  Advantages  of  a  System  of 
Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases,  and  what  are  the  best  means  of 
carrying  the  same  into  execution  ? '  The  principle  involved  in  the 
respective  Papers  was  warmly  contested  by  its  supporters  and  antago- 
nists, in  a  very  crowded  Section,  and  after  a  lenguened  debate,  which 
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engaged  the  whole  day,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 

'  That  this  Department  considers  it  highly  desirable  in  the  public 
interest  that  the  Legislature  should  at  the  earliest  opportunity  pass  a 
general  enactment  for  the  compulsory  notification  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,'  which  was  carried  by  41  against  16  votes. 

On  Tuesday,  September  26,  t^e  business  of  the  Section,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Whateley  Cooke-Taylor,  was  commenced  by  the  reading 
of  the  following  Papers : — *  On  the  Origin  and  Advantages  of  a  Con- 
tinuous Water  Supply  in  Towns,'  by  Mr.  W.  Tindal  Robertson,  M.D., 
'  The  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877,  and  the  Amending  Bills  of  1881  and 
1882 ;'  *The  Condition  of  our  Gipsies  and  their  Children,  with  Bemedies.' 
The  last  two  Papers  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Greorge  Smith,  and  were 
well  discussed ;  the  tone  of  the  Section  offering  encouragement  to  Mr. 
Smith  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  procure  further  legislation  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  canal  and  gipsy  population. 

The  work  of  the  Department  was  brought  to  a  terminati<Mi  by  the 
reading  of  Papers  written  by  Dr.  Drysdale,  '  On  the  Superior  prophy- 
lactic Power  of  Animal  Vaccination,*  and  by  Dr.  Ewing  Whittle, 
'  Re- Vaccination ;  how  best  to  Promote  it.'  Both  Papers  were  valuable 
contributions  and  were  well  discussed. 

rV. — ^EOONOMT  AND   TrADE. 

The  Department  of  Economics  began  its  work  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  LLJ)., 
when  the  Papers  of  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Watherston,  on  the  first  special 
question,  ^  What  action  should  be  taken  upon  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railways  (Rates  and  Fares)  1882  ?  '  were  discussed. 

After  protracted  debate,  the  following  resolutions  were  adoptedj 
nemine  dissentiente,  in  a  Section  which  numbered  25  : — 

I.  *  That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  that  the  subject  of 
railway  administration  and  the  practicability  of  effecting  more  complete 
unity  of  railway  management  be  one  of  the  subjects  appointed  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  winter  meetings  of  the  Association  in  London.' 

n.  '  That  this  Department  recommend  to  the  Council  that  they 
should  consider  the  propriety  of  legislation  being  advocated  enacting, 
that  in  cases  where  ihe  railway  companies  have  undertaken  the  work- 
ing of  canals  they  should  be  compelled  to  keep  them  in  proper  order, 
and  have  regular  through  rates  on  all  canals ;  and  also  to  abolish  all 
charges  which  appear  to  the  Railway  Commission  to  be  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  traffic  from  such  canals.' 

On  Friday  Mr.  A.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Baden-Powell  read  Papers  on 
the  second  special  question,  ^  What  reforms  are  desirable  in  the  Licens- 
ing Laws  ? '  Afler  a  thorough  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  in  a  Section  niunbering  38,  by  a  majority  of  8  to  4,  the  greater 
part  of  those  present  not  voting  : — 

*  That  this  Department  recommends  the  Council  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  memorialising  the  Prime  Minister  in  favour  of  transferring 
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the  licensing  authority  from  magistrates  to  licensing  boards,  elected  bj 
the  ratepayers  for  the  purpose,  with  such  imperial  safeguards  as  may 
be  deemed  needful.' 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Leone  Levies  Paper  on  *  What  has  Free  Trade 
done  for  us  ?  *  elicited  a  very  valuable  amount  of  testimony  to  the 
increased  prosperity  of  England. 

On  Monday  the  25th  the  third  special  question,  ^  What  are  the 
comparative  advantages,  Social  and  Economic,  of  Large  and  Small 
Farms  ?  *  was  introduced  by  Papers  by  Messrs.  Lipscomb,  Murray,  and 
King  Fordham.  The  Department,  judging  from  the  debate,  was 
strongly  in  &vour  of  the  economical  advantages  of  large  and  medium 
farms,  as  compared  with  small  ones,  and  was  averse  to  any  legislative 
action  intended  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  small  tenancies  or 
peasant  proprietorships. 

On  Tuesday  the  Department  discussed  the  Position  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Italian  Charities,  and  the  Silver  Question. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Department  without 
dissension,  '  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  the  alteration  of 
the  name  from  Economy  and  Trade  to  that  of  Economics  is  impolitic, 
and  they  respectfully  recommend  the  Council  to  return  to  its  former 
title.'  When  this  resolution  was  passed  there  were  25  persons 
present. 

v.— Aot. 

The  special  question  on  Thursday  was,  '  In  what  way  can  the 
influence  of  Art  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  the  Population  in 
Large  Towns  ? '  Papers  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Horsfsdl  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt.  The  first  advocated  local  museums  and  loan  collections 
to  elementary  schools,  and  the  second  the  opening  of  galleries  of  art 
and  museums  on  Sundays.  Upon  the  latter  question  much  discussion 
ensued.     Mr.  Hors&ll  briefly  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

'  That  this  Department  recommend  that  the  Council  requests  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  seek  to  acquire  the  power  of  preparing 
and  of  selling  at  cost  ^price,  to  persons  or  societies  interested  in  public 
education,  representations  of  trees,  birds,  and  other  beautiful  and  natural 
objects — good  in  respect  both  to  fidelity  to  nature  and  of  artistic 
quality.'     The  resolution  was  seconded,  and  cordially  adopted. 

The  special  question  on  Friday  was  *  On  the  New  Royal  College  of 
Music,'  a  Paper  on  which  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  H,  Lloyd.  The  scheme 
was  generally  approved  as  cultivating  a  school  of  national  music.  A 
Paper  on  the  education  of  the  Drama's  Patrons  was  also  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Department  did  not  sit  on  Saturday. 

On  Monday  the  special  question  was,  '  What  are  the  proper  Limits 
of  Conservatism  in  regard  to  Ancient  Buildings  ?  '  Papers  taking  very 
opposite  views  were  read  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Statham  and  Samuel  Huggins 
(the  latter  read  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone),  and  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  much  was  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 


and 


Wednesday  was  devoted  to  Papers  and  Discussions  upon  the  '  Scope 
Functions  of  an  Art  Professorship,'  and  upon, '  Oriental  Art.' 
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APPENDIX   BJ 

LAW  AMENDMENT  SOCIETY. 

Settled  Land  and  CoNVETANCiNa  Bills. 

The  Sub. Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Settled  Land  and 
Conveyancing  .BiUs,  as  brought  from  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  30, 
beg  to  submit  the  following  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Settled  Land  Bill,  1882. 

1.  Clause  21,  Subsection  1. — Insert  the  fbllowing  additional  mode 
of  investment : — The  Preference  Stock  or  Debenture  of  any  British 
Kailwaj  Company  which  for  six  yearn  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
investment  shall  have  paid  a  dividend  of  at  least  3  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  its  ordinary  stock. 

2.  Clause  32.  This  appears  to  make  the  contract  entered  into  by  a 
tenant  for  life  binding  on  the  land,  even  though  the  transaction  be  one 
not  entered  into  bond  fide  and  for  full  consideration.  We  think  that 
the  contract  should  only  be  binding  on  the  tenant  for  life,  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  interest  therein,  unless  and  until  the  notices  are  given 
to  the  Trustees  under  clause  46,  and  until  the  transaction  has  been 
admitted  by  them  to  be  unimpeachable. 

3.  Clause  32,  Subsection  1.  The  power  of  making  a  mortgage  or 
charge  should  be  qualified  by  reference  to  section  6,  ante^  otherwise  n 
tenant  for  life  may  well  suppose  that  he  has  power  to  mortgage  at  his 
option  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

4.  Clause  32,  Subsection  3.  The  consideration  money  for  varying 
a  contract  which  is  eventually  carried  into  effect  is  in  fact  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  estate  :  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  received  by  the 
tenant  for  life  for  his  own  use.  Such  consideration  money  ought  to  be 
treated  as  capital  and  belonging  to  the  estate. 

5.  Clause  42  would  free  trustees  from  any  responsibility  or  trouble, 
no  matter  how  foolish  or  improvident  the  transaction  might  be.  They 
should  only  be  freed  from  liability  when  acting  bond  fide  and  with  due 
care. 

6.  Clause  46.  The  letters  should  be  sent  to  the  trustees^  and  an 
acknowledgment  received  from  them  before  the  contract  for  salo  is 
made,  or  at  least  before  it  becomes  binding  upon  the  estate. 

7.  On  the  Bill  generally.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  power 
or  trust  for  sale  is  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  exercised  without  the  con- 
sent of  any  other  person,  with  power  in  the  latter  case  to  postpone 
conversion.  We  think  that  cases  might  arise  of  independent  contracts 
entered  into  by  (1)  trustees  as  above ;  (2)  tenant  for  life  under  this 
Act — each  contract  being  unknown  to  the  other  contracting  party. 
We  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  such  cases. 

8.  Ti'ustees  applying  for  directions  of  the  Court,  See  section  30  of 

'  See  ante,  p.  liv. 
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22  <%  23  Vict.,  cap.  35,  and  also  section  9  of  23  &  24  Vict,  cap.  38, 
which  requires  tliat  when  trustees  apply  to  the  Court  in  a  siunmarj' 
waj  for  directions,  the  statement  shall  be  signed  by  counsel.     The 
reasons  for  making  this  amendment  would  appear  to  apply  to  applica- 
tions under  this  Bill. 

Conveyancing  Bill,  1882. 

Clause  2.  The  Committee  consider  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
clause  would  in  practice  be  found  to  work  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
they  would  observe  generally  that : — 

A  solicitor  really  desirous  to  save  his  client  expense  can  always 
take  his  client's  directions  on  the  subject  of  title. 

A  solicitor  not  so  desirous  would  never  avail  himself  of  the  provi- 
aions  of  this  clause. 

There  is  no  test  applied  by  the  Bill  as  to  what  are  to  be  considered 
the  indicia  of  good  faith,  and  the  previous  relations  between  the  public 
and  solicitors,  in  matters  relating  to  the  investigation  of  title,  do  not 
appear  to  afford  any  assistance  in  reference  to  the  question  whether  a 
solicitor  has  acted  in  good  foith  under  the  clause. 

It  can  hardly  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  that  the  public  should 
in  such  a  matter  be  put  to  the  risk,  expense,  and  practically  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  proving  want  of  good  faith  against  an  astute 
practitioner. 

In  short,  the  Committee  consider  that  the  clause  is  not  needed  for 
the  protection  of  careful  and  trustworthy  solicitors,  while  it  might  be 
used  by  those  not  within  that  category  to  the  detriment  of  the  client's 
interest. 

The  above  suggest  some  only  of  the  many  objections  raised  to  the 
clause. 

Clause  5.  The  Committee  suggest  that  the  provisions  of  the  clause 
should  apply  to  leases  made  under  powers  created  '  before '  as  well 
as  to  leases  made  under  powers  created  '*'  after '  the  commencement  of 
the  Act. 

Clauses  9  and  10.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  effect  which  the  Bill 
gives  to  irrevocable  powers  of  attorney  given  for  valuable  consideration 
should  apply  as  well  to  powers  so  given  *•  before '  as  '  after '  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

June  28,  1882. 
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FOREIGN  MARRIAGE  LAWS. 

Report. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  International  and  Municipal  Law 
Sections  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department  have  at  three  meetings  con- 
sidered the  reference  made  to  them  by  the  Council  of  the  following 
resolution  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  Department  at  Dublin  i — 

'  See  ante,  p.  Ir. 
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*  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  into  constderation  the  oon- 
flictB  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Marriage  Laws,  and  the  fireqnencj  of 
invalid  marriages  contracted  thereunder,  and  the  incoaveniencei 
resulting  therefrom,  and  to  take  such  steps  in  reference  thereto  as  thej 
may  thmk  desirable.' 

The  Joint  Committee  report  that  having  r^ard  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  they 
do  not  think  fit  to  suggest  any  legislation  whether  founded  on  inter- 
national convention  or  otherwise.  With  the  view,  however,  of  suggest- 
ing a  means  whereby  the  danger  of  invalidity  may  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  all  persons  about  to  contract  marriage  in  England  with 
foreigners,  the  Committee  have  adopted  the  following  recommenda- 
tions:— 

I.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  ahoold 
communicate  with  their  Vicars-General,  B^istrars,  Surrogates^  and 
other  officials,  with  a  view  to  secure  that,  in  all  casts  where  a  licence 
is  sought  for  the  solemnisation  of  marriage  between  parties  either  of 
whom  is  a  foreign  subject,  due  precautions  be  taken,  by  requiring  the 
production  of  a  certificate  or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  that  tiie  foreign 
party  is  competent,  according  to  the  law  of  his  or  her  own  coontzy,  to 
contract  the  intended  marriage. 

n.  That  it  is  fhrther  desiiible  that  the  Archbishops  and  Bii^ope 
should  direct  to  be  circulated  among  the  clergy  instructions  wiUi  regard 
to  the  solemnisation  of  marriage  by  banns  between  portiea  one  of 
whom  is  a  foreign  subject,  similar  to  the  Instructions  on  marriage  of 
a  British  subject  with  a  Foreigner  which  the  Begistrar-Greneral  has 
caused  to  be  circulated  among  the  registration  officers. 

in.  That  in  order  to  faciUtate  the  ascertainment  of  the  competence 
of  a  foreign  subject  by  the  law  of  his  own  country  to  contract  an 
intended  marriage,  it  is  desirable  that  application  be  made  to  foreign 
Governments  to  authorise  their  consuls  in  this  country  (on  the  receipt 
of  such  moderate  fee  as  the  foreign  Government  may  please  to  direct) 
to  make  inquiry  into  any  such  cases,  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  com- 
petence duly  exists  by  the  foreign  law,  to  grant  a  certificate  to  that 
eStect. 

Memorandum  as  to  French  and  Belgian  Mabbiaor  Law. 

This  Memorandum  is  not  intended  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
requirements  of  the  French  or  the  Belgian  law  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  but  it  has  been  prepared  for  the  information  of  clergymen 
and  others,  in  order  to  put  them  on  their;  guard  against  difficuldee  of 
which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  been  aware. 

(1)  Any  person  intermarrying  in  England  with  a  French  subject, 
although  all  the  solemnities  have  been  observed  which  are  required  by 
the  law  of  England,  is  liable  to  have  his  or  her  marriage  declared  invalid 
in  a  French  Court,  imless  the  requirements  of  the  French  law  as  to 
the  age  of  the  French  subject,  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  relatives, 
and  the  publication  of  notices,  have  been  complied  with.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  to  every  British  subject  proposing  to  intermany 
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with  a  French  sabjeot  that  the  aangtaiioe  of  the  nearest  French  diplo« 
matic  agent  or  consul  should  be  obtained,  ¥rith  a  view  to  ascertain 
that  the  requirements  of  the  French  law  have  been  duly  complied 
withy  and  to  procure  duly  legalised  evidence  of  such  compliance. 

(2)  No  Frenchman  can  intermarry  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  no  Frenchwoman  under  fifteen,  without  a  dispensation. 

(3)  No  Frenchman  under  twenty-five,  nor  Frenchwoman  under 
twenty-one,  can  lawfully  contract  marriage  without  the  consent  of  his 
or  her  parents,  or  parent  if  only  one  is  alive.  In  case  of  difference 
between  father  and  mother,  the  consent  of  the  father  is  sufficient.  If 
both  parents  are  dead  or  incapable,  the  consent  of  the  grand-parents  is 
required  subject  to  the  like  provision  in  case  of  their  disagreement. 
If  there  be  no  parents  or  grand-parents  alive  or  capable,  the  consent  of 
a  fiimily  councnl  is  required. 

(4)  Where  a  French  subject  has  attained  his  or  her  age  of  twenty- 
five  or  twenty -one  years,  the  French  law  still  requires  a  respectful  com* 
munication  of  the  intention  to  contract  a  marriage  to  be  made  to  the 
relatives,  whose  consent  would  be  required  if  the  par^  were  still 
under  the  age  respectively  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-one  years,  and 
the  French  law  does  not  authorise  any  such  intended  marriage  to  be 
solemnised,  if  objected  to  by  those  relatives,  until  after  a  certain  delay. 

(5)  A  notice  of  an  intended  marriage  of  a  French  subject  is 
required  by  the  French  law  to  be  twice  published  at  the  Town  Hall  of 
the  place  which  is  deemed  by  the  French  law  to  be  the  principal  place  of 
residence  of  such  subject  in  his  or  her  own  country.  The  publications 
must  take  place  at  an  interval  of  eight  days  between  them,  and  the 
marriage  cannot  (without  a  dispensation)  lawfully  take  place  imtil  the 
third  day  afier  the  second  publication. 

(G)  The  provisions  of  the  Belgian  law  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
French  law  in  the  matters  specified  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  requirements  as  to  age  and  the  consent  of  relatives  are  enforced 
with  great  strictness  in  the  French  and  Belgian  courts.  Those  as  to 
the  publication  of  notices  (though  the  absence  of  them  may  under  cir- 
cumstances be  excused)  cannot  be  disregarded  without  the  risk  of  a 
marriage  being  disputed  in  a  French  or  a  Belgian  court,  and  declared 
invalid  by  reason  of  clandestinity . 
May,  1882. 


APPENDIX  D.> 

Note  to  President's  Address. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  presented  to  the  Concluding 
General  Meeting  of  Members  and  Associates,  Mr.  Hastings  referred  to 
some  criticisms  on  a  portion  of  his  Address,  and  said : — 

'  You  will  permit  me,  before  concluding,  to  answer  some  inquiries 
that  ha^^e  been  made  of  me  concerning  an  expression  in  my  opening 
address.     I  spoke  of  the  dogma  propounded  by  John  Stuart  Mill  as  to 

*  Seean/«,  p.  31. 
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*du»  -*  ingsKTiBd  JuvinusLL  **  'It  jaad,  ibb  iocam  '".^anq  sac  jodi  la  'jt- 
tvr^xiuat  -JO,  vaine  ^hnaici  rvt  v.nnacasai  zj  2ie  aace.  as  "*  mme  jzui  nfc- 
oh;xw;t;bu!aL'*    I  aar-*  heen.  aakad  w!l7  is  ia  su  and.  wia  thut  oemii- 

acTJiT  5o  '.ni*  *t>wi«  0/  "r;c«rr»,  ami  js  :f:ac  iLane.  &  irinjcsie  -rnica, 
if  «-,n«ui  arui  v;rr«c.  mrusi  'z»i  <»f;naLlT  aciiLicahie  x  aiL     The  -^j^ynm 

fr;h.un  in<»«sr.cr  laiic  7«ar.  Ua  nut  zire  ,c2ier  ilLzaczadcixa.  A  rrmd- 
hrMfix  rA-*na:T.z  .ZLZtj  Qie  nmiia  as  » :  h*^  <!an  v  siis  'wnmnwc  ^eil  as  ^ar. 
ia  that  hnt  muamed  xncremenc  7  Li  is  so  be  cBonacsBii  bv  ae 
I  And,  if  net,  dieiu  oa  cne  azznmens  Gt  Mr.  VT*.  wti j  act  7 
An  itiTeiitor  hnji  th«  ii!aores  of  a  joiiis-4rr.ck  GmipKLT  ^  he  Bzilfl  not 
n^axher  drAiM  he  ipin:  die  'Hrecsocs  and  ouiuwar  ^  all  me  wjtk, 
anri  do  it  well;  die  Jbarsa  go  op  5^7  p^  caic.  WIuc  is  chzs  bos 
aneamed  incTBmer.t?  Is  this  co  be  ccnliacased  br  die  Sfiite?  And 
once  mr>re,  if  noc  wbj  noc?  Bat  die  dogma  is  ala[>  antnie»  iv  it 
mmitxusM  diat  diere  is  ahvaja,  and  ccxamuaoaijj  aa  iikgemeac  m  die 
value  of  land.  There  ia  0601  a  deczement.  Is  die  Scne  m  ^«— p^i^ 
we^  ir,r  this  ?  It  should  in  joadee  do  aoy  &r  if  is  gains  on  oae  ade  it 
nhonld  io^  on  the  odier.  Nor  ia  ic  true  diat  tbe  inaremens^  iriwa  ex- 
iacingr.  Ia  neixmanlj  unearned,  dioogh  asaallj  supposed  to  bare  been 
m.  It  baa  been  oiften  earned  by  pradens  ibresigbs.  br  MCfifioe  in 
the  present  in  order  to  jsain  in  the  insare;  in  a  wardr  bj  the  in- 
dividual ezerdae  of  those  qoalidet  which  go  more  diaa  anj  other 
to  the  making  of  the  combined  national  wolth.  The  wbole  ide%  I 
repeat,  is  a  craae ;  and  one  which  ma j  fidriy  be  placed  aide  bj  akk 
with  another,  delusion  of  Mill'a  later  daja — that  protectEre  duties 
maj  be  beneficial  to  a  colony ;  an  utterance  which  has  wrought  untold 
mlA^hief,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  which  will  not  cease  with  the 
prf:aent  generation,  I  knew  Mill  well,  and  valued  him  highly ;  he  waa 
a  great  and  a  good  man ;  bat  die  beat  men  make  mistakes,  and  I  contemn 
the  ftilly  adulation  which  prostrates  itself  before  obvious  enor,  however 
estimable  the  authority  from  which  the  error  may  come.' 
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